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XOHDAY,  JITHE  17,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 

StJlir05IMITTEE  OX  THE  HANDICAPPED  OF  THE 

Committee  ox  Labor  axd  Public  Welfare; 

Waahingtonj  DX). 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:12*a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Honorahlp  Jennings  Ran^ 
dolpn,  subcommittee  chairman,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Randolph,  Williams,  and  Stafford. 

Senator  Raxdolfii.  A  pleasant  morning  to  all  of  you  who  have 
joined  us  for  this  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  thelH[andicapped« 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  who  is  intensely  interested  in  our  subject  matter  this  morning,  is 
present. 

We  have  the  Honorable  Frank  Carlucci,  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  and  Dr. 
Edwin  Martin,  and  these  three  witnesses  are  prepared  to  tc^ify. 

Oi»KXix«  Statemext  of  Sf.x.\tor  Raxdolph 

Senator  Raxdolph.  I  do  wish  to  make  this  very  brief  statement. 
That  is  that  we  are  hearing  today  testimony  on  Senate  6.  That  is  known 
as  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  1973,  on  January  4  of  that  year. 
At  that  time,  the  able  chairman  of  our  committee,  Senator  Williams 
introduced  this  major  legislative  approach,  and  it  was  my  privilege, 
with  22  other  Senators,  to  become  cosponsors. 

Now,  this  is  the  second  hearing  in  Washington  that  we  have  held 
on  this  measure,  but  it  should  be  a  mattet  of  record  that  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  held  five  hearings.  These  have  been  in  our 
chairman's  State,  in  Newark,  N.J.,;  in  Columbia,  S.C.;  in  BcMSton, 
Mass.;  and  in  St.  Paul  Minn.;  and  also  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Since  the  introduction  of  that  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  has 
been  activity  in  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  measure. 

Parents^  people  that  we  feel  are  especially  adept  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter— we  w'ould  call  them  professionals— and  many  fathers  and  mothers 
and  teachers,  a  broad  section,  those  who  are  concerned  advocates  of 
this  type  of  judicial  process^  have  been  with  us. 

There  have  also  been  legislative  bodies  that  have  stated  an  affirma- 
tion or,  in  some  ia<$tances,  reaffirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped children  to  what  we  describe  as  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Now,  legislation  in  the  States  covers  child  advocacy,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  teacher  certification  and  comprehensive  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

(1765) 
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In  our  Stato  of  Wtst  Viririiiia,  \v{»  li:iv<»  oiiactod  info  law  a  coinprc- 
hcnsive  apptoaHi,  It  is  t'irtTtivo  on  July  1  of  (his  yoar.  It  doos  pro- 
^  vide  for  a  pro^raiu  of  .special  c<lii<  a( ion*. services  for  the  haiidieappod 
tor  the  a«:cs  ;5  throiiirh  2:3, 

There  are,  as  I  uiiderstand  it,  48  State.s  that  have  eiiaeted  laws  that 
have  to  do,  in  one  de«:ree  or  another,  with  tlic  teaching  of  handicai)ped 
childreji. 

We  are  delighted  this  morning  that  not  only  do  we  have  Senator 
Williams,  the  chairman  of  (mr  committee,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  present,  bnt  Senator  Stafford  of  Vermont  is  with  us,  who 

intensely  interested  in  this  snbject. 
,  Now,  as  T  understand  it,  there  are  ^50  court  cases  in  24  States  that 
bear  on  the  ri«i:lit  to  education  foi  handicapped  children.'  Tlu»re  an» 
38  court  cases  in  25  States  on  the  right  of  these  chihlren  to  what  we 
cull  due  process  of  law,  and  in  eight  cases  in  six  Slates  on  the  right 
totieatnient  for  all  children  who  need  it. 
_  T  hope.  Senator  Williams,  yon  will  talkspnie  today  about  the  right 
fo"treatnieiit  for  all  chihlren  who  need  it. 

T  would  like  to  have  that  spelled  out  in  a  more  defuiitive  way. 

As  an  expansion  of  pai-t  — Aid  to  the  States— of  the  existing  lEdn- 
cation  of  the  Ifandirapped  Act,  S.  (5  is,  I  think  a  gfmd, Instrumental- 
ity for  bringing  additioiial  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  order 
that  they  can  provitle  a  more  comprehensive  educational  service  pro- 
.grani  to  children. 

So,  our  hearings  on  this  measure  have  been  held  to  bring  together 
those  persons  who  will  In*  implemefiting  this  legislation  if  it  becomes 
law,  and  tho.-e  who  will  Ik»  affecled  by  tlu*  court  decisions  and  what- 
ever legislative  nuindates  are  brought  forth. 

Certainly  I  think  in  terms  of  a  goal  of  the  subcomnuttcc.  which 
would  be  to  arrive  at  certain  decisions  on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  should  be  for  education  of  the  handicapped  children,  and 
then  how  best  to  implenuMit  that  role. 

And  then  we  would  be  able  to  move  towanl  a  finalization  of  the 
measure. 

We  have  these  witnesses  that  I  mentioned  who  are  here  with  us  to- 
day. They  will  identify  themselves  for  f  he  record,  and  they  come  with 
the  backgromid.  certainlv  the  expertise,  !he  knowledge,*  and  all  of 
these  pei'Sons  represeniiii^  Goverununt  and  organizations  will  help  us 
to  better  understand  (heir  thinkinir  in  reference  to  not  so  nuich  just 
the  legislation  before  us.  nlrinMigh  that  is  tlie  bill  on  which  the  hear- 
ing is  being  held,  !)ul  (heir  con<*erns  and  perhaps  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations  that  will  hell)  us  in  this  overall  approach. 

Senator  Williams,  do  you  desire  to  nuike  a  statement  ? 

Senator  Wii.mams.  Ju?t  briefly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

I  fii  st  want  to  applaud  you  fof  the  remarkable  way,  remarkable  in 
every  way.  you  have  dischaiged  your  st(»warilship  of  responsibility 
as  cliairinaii  of  the  Sul>conunittee  on  the  Ilaiidicapped. 

Tt  certaiidy  expresses  itself  here  today  on  hearings  on  this  bill,  and 
you  have  shown  a  romprrhensive  response  to  problems  of  all  the  handi- 
capped in  our  cotiulry. 

Tins  marks  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  our  response  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  as  we 
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begin  Hiis  finnl  >vl  c.f  hcarin.ir^  on  S.  <;  pi  ior  to  coui^ideration  in  cxcmmi- 
1 1  vo  session. 

SintT  we  bo«r:„i  the^o  honrincrs  n  venr  asro.  the  Snbcomniittec  on  the 
llnndicnnpod  hns  (hscMusstnl  tho  delixvi  v  of  culiirationnl  svvviio<  fo 
nanclicappod  children  witli  parentis  with  corij^tinier  ()iuuiiiza(ioni^.  and 
otatcand  local oHieialsall  owr  the  count  rv. 

The  most  (hlHenlf  (piestions  tor  n.s.(o*  rvspond  to  imve  hern  those 
from  pamits  and  from  handii  jpprd  inilivichial-  \\  ho  have  onlv  asked 
for  what  thev  have  a  riirhj  to  t^xpcM  t—oipial  treatnierit  and  thi*  access 
to  the  education  system. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  demonstrated  exaetlv  how  .stron«'  the  need 
IS  for  bolstenn«r  the  Federal  role. 

On  May  20,  the  Senate  nnanimonsU  adoiMed  an  amendment  to  the 
Kdncafion  of  Mie  Handicapped  Art,  which  wonid  i^stablish  an  entitle- 
ment of  Sir*  per  child  to  !)e  spent  on  the  rdnoition  of  handirapi>ed 
-childreiiT —  


I  his  provision  represents  the  fii-sf  siep  forward  in  an  expanded 
^e(leral  role,  a  >tep  whirli  says  very  riearly  ihat  the  (Vmirress  of  the 
I  nited  States  mtends  <ret  on  w  ith  the  business  of  insuring  that  each 
handicapped  ehild  has  fiie  riirhr  to  nii  education  whieh  meets  his  or 
her  needs. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Stafl'ord  and  f  wore  all  present  wlion 
the  Mathias  aniendinent  was  passed,  and  it  was  our  ^.tatemeiit  of  in- 
tent and  our  promise  to  the  nation  that  we  iret  on  with  ilie  compre- 
hensive bill  as  we  voted  tuianiniou>|y  for  that  1-ycar  enier<rencv 
response  to  the  need  that  presses  in  iipon  the  Xation,  not  only  in 
hnmanitai  iaii  lerms.  hut  as  a  matter  of  law,  as  vou  ha\e  stated  in  your 
remarks. 

Without  objection,  f  would  like  to  have  mv  complete  statement  in- 
cluded in  the  record  at  this  point  and  wheiv  I  think  we  are  iroin<r  to 

Senator  Raxdommi.  Chairman  Williams,  vour  remarks  and  anv 
statement  that  >ou  desiie  ti;  lia\r  i)nt  in  the  record  associated  witii  the 
subject  matter  will  he  iiir  luded  without  ohjeetion. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Williams  follows;] 

OpKNf.vc:  ,Sr.vn:MKNT  or  Sdnatok  IfAruusoN'  .\.  Wii.m.xms.  Jii. 

Senator  WtrMAMS.  T  am  pleased  to  welcome  vou  all  to  this  heurin<r 
on  S.  0,  The  Kducatioii  for  All  Handicapped  riiddreii  A.  t.  \Vi  an- 
meeting  tod  ay  in  \\ashiiu;ton  tobe<rin  the  final  set  of  «ii*n„^-  mi  'i.L^ 
logislatioi.  prior  to  executive  consideration  by  tlu    0:^^,1.  ;" 

Since  we  be*ran  these  heariii'^s  a  year  a«ro.  the  Su  hv.i  » 
Handicapped  has  disciis^Ml  tlu'  didixery  of  educational  bcrvices  to 
handicap"j)ed  rhildren  with  parents,  coiistuiier  or*ranizatioiis»  and  local 
and  State  ollirials  all  over  the  country.  The  ino^t  diflicult  (juestioiis  for 
US  to  respond  (o  have  been  those  froni  parent  and  from  liandicapped 
individuals  who  have  only  asked  for  what  they  have  a  ri<^ht  to  expect: 
equal  treatment  and  the  acress  to  the  education  system. 

The  la^t  few  weeks  fiave  demonstrated  exactly  how  stron^r  the  need 
is  for  l)olstering  the  lM»deral  rol(\  On  May  20  tlie  Semite  uminimouslv 
adopted  an  auHMdment  to  the  Kducation  of  the  Handicapped  Aft 
which  w^oiild  establisli  au  entitlement  of  ^V)  per  child  to  be  spent  on 
the  education  of  handicapped  children.  This  provision  represents  tlie 
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first  step  forward  in  an  expanded  Federal  role,  a  step  which  says  very 
clearly  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  intends  to  "get  on" 
with  the  business  of  insuring  that  each  handicapped  child  has  the 
right  to  an  education  which  meets  his  or  her  needs. 

A  poll  of  the  Governors  recently  has  shown  that  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  is  one  of  the  two  top  priorities  for  their  States. 
It  is  true  that  there  has  been  increasing  State  action  toward  establish- 
ing laws  which  underline  the  right  of  eacli  handicapped  child  to  an 
education,  and  which  establish  a  timetable  for  full  services  to  all  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  question  that  a  large  number  of  States  have  recog- 
nized their  responsibility  in  this  area.  But  in  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation  throughout  the  States  which  we  have  visited,  there  has  oeen 
one  theme: the  States  have  indicated  a  commitment  to  try  to  find  the 
funds  to  provide  these  services.  Thoy  arc  moving  in  good  faith  toward 
the  day  that  all  children  will  have  appropriate  .services,  with  their  non- 

—  handicapped  peers  and  with  the  promise  that  these  children  will  have 
the  birtnright  to  join  their  nonhandicapped  peers  in  as  independent  a 
manner  as  possible. 

But,  it  comes  down  to  a  simple  question  of  time.  The  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  officials  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Ma.ssnchusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa— all  have  indicated  that  their  timetable  for  full  services  wonlJ 
be  greatly  shortened  through  the  assistance  provided  by  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  todav.  The  State  of  Vermont  in  particular  indicated 
that  they  currently  believe  tliat  they  will  not  meet  their  mandate  until 
1980.  TKey  feel  that  this  assistance  would  allow  them  to  meet  that  man- 
date in  2  years.  I  expect  that  without  greater  financial  assistance,  other 
States  wfiich  a^e  not  as  far  along  would  cite  dates  later  in  the.l980's. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  administration  has  talked  a  lot  about 
capacity  building.  It  has  talked  about  insuring  that  we  have  tnimed 

_  personnel,  and  that  we  must  devise  all  of  the  techniques  possible  to 
deliver  the  support  services  that  are  needed.  It  is  easy  to  say  that.  I 
am  sure  that  the  managers  of  these  programs  would  like  to  insiire  that 
no  mistakes  are  made,  that  service-s  arc  delivered  m  the  best  possible 
way,  and  that  we  know  that  we  have  all  of  the  data  to  say  that  we 
know  the  population  that  exi.sts  is  receiving  appropriate  servic^. 

But,  we  must  recognize  that  we  have  been  working  to  build  these 
capacities  since  the  inception  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  in  1067.  We  have  had  the  authority  to  expand  the  personnel  avail- 
able, and  to  do  all  of  the  training  and  develop  all  of  the  support  ma- 
terials. I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
has  done  this  job  very  well.  But  the  facts  are  that  in  the  last  4  fiscal 
years  we  have  seen  only  a  minimal  increase  in  funding  for  capacity 
building  efforts.  Funds  for  the  training  of  personnel  have  risen  from 
$34  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  a  budget  request  of  only  $38  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  dollars  in  the  State  grant  program  have  gone 
from  ?37.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  a  request  for  only  $47.6  miil- 
Hon  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Somehow  that  increase  does  not  show  me  that 
there  is  much  of  a  commitment— even  to  the  notion  of  capacity  build- 
ing. Despite  the  promise  made  by  Commissioner  Marland  that  his 
goal  was  serving  all  children  by  1980,  estimates  in  1973  of  the  percent- 
age of  children  served  was  42  percent— only  a  4-percent  increase  since 
1968. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfai^%  report  on  S*6 
last  year  said  that  it  would  duplicate  already  existing  authority,  and 
that  the  dollar  amounts  which  might  be  forthcoming  in  this  bill  rep- 
resented "an  unrealistic  amount  of  new  money,  which  would  lead  to 
further  unfulfilled  expectations  among  the  target  group  to  be  scrved'^ 

In  response  to  this  statement,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  legislation  will  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world*  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  that  this  financial  assistance  will  provide 
the  new  money  necessary  to  bring  children  into  an  educational  sys- 
teni  which  has  excluded  them.  We  are  not  now  talking:  about  im- 
proving ser/ic^  and  finding  a  new  service  system.  Much  of  this  sys- 
tem is  already  in  place.  What  we  are  talking  about  are  children  and 
young  adults  who  have  absolutely  been  denied  entrance  to  this  ^stem. 
It  is  not  a  guestion  of  ensuring  t'hat  we  are  accomplishing  everything 
at  once*  It  is  a  question  of  bringing  additional  children  into  an  educa- 
tional  process  which  works  and  which  is  already  providing  education 
~  to  their  colleagues  and  friends. 

If  we  are  talkinsr  about  unfulfilled  expectations*  it  is  this  philosophy 
of  "capacity  building'^  which  has  created  unfulfilled  exped;ations« 

I  have  talked  with  great  numbers  of  local  school  administrators  and 
directors  of  special  education  in  the^last  year.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
from  thenr  that  they  don't  have  the  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  And 
I  have  talked  to  parents  who  in  many  cases  are  providing  education 
for  their  children  by  paying  for  private  schools  out  of  their  own  pocket 
or  rdticatinflr  their  children  at  homp. 

They  feel— and  rightfully  so— that  the  public  system  should  be 
doing  this  joh.  And  in  States  like  Pennsylvania,  where  this  has  begun, 
they  are  willing  to  work  with  the  system  as  long  as  they  know  it  is 
changing  to  bring  a  decent  education  for  their  children.  They  dont 
expect  miracles.  They  expect  progress,  and  I  am  committed  to  help 
them  fulfill  these  expectations. 

Senator  RANOonrii.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  helpful  back- 
drop, as  it  were,  of  what  has  taken  place,  especially  in  more  recent 
action  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  STArroan.  Thank  you  very  much*  Mr.  Chairman. 

Confiistont  with  the  reputation  of  northern  New  Englanders,  I  will 

very  brief.  I  do  waiit  to  emphasize  my  feeling.  _ 

These  arc  very  important  hearings  on  a  very  important  subject,  S. 
6,  education  for  handicapped  children. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  them  since  we  had  colloquy  on  the 
floor  not  loner  airo  on  this  subiect  on  the  Mathias  amendment.  The 
lendei-sliip  of  both  Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
an4  you.  Senator  Randolph,  Chairman  of  the  Handicapped  Subcom- 
mittee, is  well  known,  and  your  interest  in  behalf  of  handicapped 
persons,  handicapped  children,  is  well  known  and  well  demonstrated 
in  legislation  cominc:  from  the  Congress. 

You  are  both  so  busy  that  I  do  npt  know  how  you  do  all  the  things 
you  do,  but  I  know  that  in  questions  involving  the  handicapped,  you 
give  their  interest  such  high  priority  that  that  is,  I  am  sure,  why 
we  are  holding  these  hearings  this  morning. 

I  simply  look  forward  to  the  evidence  which  may  be  produced  in 
connection  with  S.  6.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Sfiiator  !{.\Nm»i.»'ii.  Thank  you  vory  niiicli.  Senator  Stafford, 

Your  tM>n>t.int  att*  iitioii  tn  tlie  prohloins  of  the  liaiidicappod  in  our 
Miln  (ihiiiiitifo  <t'iiain!\  I'tM'jj  fUfoiiiairiiiir  lo  of  us.  r.spivially 
to  :i»  yon  aiul  I  fet.iiul  inoro  or  loss  workuiir  as  a  team  in  reference 
to  t\m lianditrapped  profrrani. 

Of  conrhO,  your  rnnarks  with  leferoiice  to  the  leadei-ship  of  our 
chairnian  arc  certainly  appropriate  and  correct. 

As  you  heiriii.  Mr.  Carhuri  I  hope  I  may  not  be  abrupt  when  T,  for 
the  record,  want  yon  to  spell  out  exactly  how  you  feel  about  the 
Matliias  aniendnu'iit  wiiich  was  p:is«ed  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  i.^  Vfry  important  at  this  juncture  to  consider  this  more 
fULMail  louir-tt'uu  approach  for  you  to  set  forth  your  thinkinir  about 
the  iea.^oin'n/r  of  Senator  Mathins  and  others  as  to  action  of  tfiis  type 
for  a  limited  i>eriotl  of  time  and  with,  let  us  .say,  perhaps  a  red!ice<l 
proirram. 

Would  you  hejxin,  sii,  and  please  identify  for  the  record  yourself 

"and~yourassociatesr~  — —  __ — ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  C.  CARLUCCI,  UNDER  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE:  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  CHARLES  M.  COOKE,  JR.,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION  (EDUCATION).  DREW:  AND  DR. 
EDWIN  W.  MARTIN.  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CAHi.rcci.  I  :iin  Frank  Carlucci,  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kducation,  and  Wei  fare. 

On  njy  riirht  is  Dr.  Edwin  Martin,  Actin^r  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Ivlucation  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of  Education;  and 
to  my  left  is  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  leg- 
islation in  the  Olfice  of  the  Secretary. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  StaiFord,  Senator  Williams,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  prepared  remarks,  I  will  address  the  question  of  the 
Mathins  amendment. 

Senator  KAxnoi^rn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  C.\ni.fcTi.  I  am  happy  to  appear  today  before  the  snl)committeo 
fo  discuss  S.  (».  S.  0  focuses  onr  attention  on  a  vital  issue,  the  provision 
of  appropriate  educational  .services  to  handicapped  eliildren.  As  you 
are  all  awans  the  Federal  effort  in  imprnvinir  educational  services  to 
the  handicapped  has  'rJ'own  rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  In  10G4,  the 
Ollice  of  Education  .spent  about  ^ilO  mil  I  ion  on  pro^rrams  for  the  handi- 
capped, pi'imarily  on  the  blind*und  deaf.  In  contrast,  current  OE 
proirrams  f«)r  the  handicapped  \vill  speiul  around  $250  million. 

Vnv  example,  fedenilly  aided  institutions  for  the  deaf  or  blind — 
for  example,  (lallaudet  and  the  American  Printin<r  House  for  the 
liliiid  will  receive  about  ^'2i  million  in  ,1seal  year .1074.  In  addition, 
thf  Con^rress  mandated  that  haudienpped  children  comprise  10 
perrfut  i)f  the  ehildren  in  fedenilly  funded  Head  Start  pro<ri'«niS,  Of 
roursc,  there  are  many  f)tli(M'  pro<ri*ams  within  the  Department  which 
spend  several  hundre!l  million  dolhirs  on  pro/xrams  for  handicapped 
individuals. 


ily  one  of  bniklina:  the  OMparily  of  State  ami  local  a^^iMU'ies  to  provide 
sueh  edtication  for  the  handicapped:  to  traintheiuvded'hi.irh  quality 
teaohei-s,  to  demonstrate  e\emplai;\  pro«rranis,  to  dihMMuinate  in.-true 
tional  materials,  and  to  stimulate' trrowth  of  State  .special  edneation 
proirrams.  The  Hurean  of  Kdneation  for  (he  Handicapped  has  been 
the  focal  point  in  this  Fedeial  effort,  and  (he  J^urean  has  helped  (o 
raise  the  national  sensitivity  to  (he  edncational  nced>  of  the  handi 
capped. 

The  States'  responsihilit.v.  on  the  oiher  hand,  to  pro\  ide  ndecpi  ' 
services  to  ednca(e  the  handicapped  is  bcintr  ini  i casing y  clarified  « 
strenirthened— as  indi^'ated  by  the  number  of  State  k'*ri.-la(ures  w 
have  passed  new  laws  manda(in<r  such  scrvii  e.^,  and  (he  body  of  (ni- 
gation  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped's  riii:h(s  to  appropi  late  eilueation. 
Clearly,  these  laws  and  court  tiecisions  *nmUM>coi e  (he  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  edncational  airencies  for  tlie  pro\  ision 
of  edncational  services. 

The  central  question  rai.-ed  by  S.  0  i.^,  should  (he  Federal  role  \u 
education  for  (he  handicapped  iV  chamri'd  fiom  capacity  huildinir  to 
one  of  substan(ial  suppoit  foi  pro\i>ioii  of  M'i\ices^  S,  i\  proposes  a 
dramatic  chanir^'  in  that  the  Federal  rio\crnment  uouhl  provide  Til 
percent  of  (he  States*  co.^tr,  id*  i'dncatin^^  liandh'apped  children  in  ex- 
ce>s  of  the  a\era<re  per  pupil  expenditure  for  nonJiandicapped  chil- 
dren. While  State  data  on  excess  to-^ts  are  e\tM'mcl\  poor  and  are 
not  comparable  between  States,  our  e.^timate.^  indicate  that  the  costs 
would  probably  exceed  ivM)illion  per  yeaK 

Such  a  sharp  ch.niire  in  the  luUure  and  sixe  of  liie  Fcdeial  role 
should  occasion  some  thoroni:!i  considirat ion  of  the  rationale  and 
implications  of  sueh  a  clianirc  Is  the  cluin;re  warranted  on  its  own 
merits  and  in  relation  to  adilit  ioiial  re-oin  (cs  foi  otiicr  nonedncati'»na! 
services  for  the  hatulicapped ?  AMiat  had.s  us  to  a  o»nclusion^that  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  tlie  States  .should  .shoulder  ailditional 
responsibilities  and  what  are  tlie  im])lications  for  other  special  edu- 
cational pn)blems  for  the  di.sadx  ant  aired  ?  if  the  Federal  Go\  ernment 
is  to  provide  additi(mal  .support  for  .services,  i.s  the  approach  taken 
in  S.  i>  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  proreeil?  In  my  \  iew,  the  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions  are  not  .^uflicieutlv  clear  \o  warrant  enact 
meat  of  S.  G. 

The  problems  of  educatinir  handicapped  people  aie  more  complex 
than  the  proposed  solution--a  nui.s.sixc  infusion  of  fund^ —contained 
in  S. f).  Asa  recent  Kand.^^tudy  states: 

Perhaps  it  easier  to  blame  iaiutoqiiai.v  nf  fnnUs.  hut  that  is  too  facile  an 
.iiiswer.  IiiMUIirienr  rc^Miinc^  i.s  .t  luii.^ii  eioMrui  Imt  r  fiinUiii;c  jOuUm  ulH 

not  solve  otiier  basic  prolHems  tii.it  we  liiul  iii  lA.uliiii:  nearly  all  a^^pei  ls  the 
s.\sten>:  the  eomple.xit.v,  lack  nf  loiitinl  and  Ui^orirani/atiun  uf  the  .^y^tein  dii- 
rently  deliverin::  services  tn  liandii apiicU  .\on!Ii  Oelie.s  efliuent  and  tllertiM 
operations  inequities  anil  cap<  in  service  delixeiy  ah»uind.  and  not  enduuli  in^ 
formation  is  available  to  nianaire  the  ser\i<i'  s\^t(ni  efl*erti\tty  and  ih'li\rr  the 
services  needed.  In  addition,  it  i<  <  lear  (h.it  tlie  fund.iuicnt.il  »im'*-ti<'n^  in  idi  nti 
fyinu  and  ehasslfyint:  children,  and  the  ailripiaiy  nf  tlie  exi^tin::  enparity  t<» 
.^ervirc  these  ehihlren  nnist  he  faied  ht  fore  the  structural  ipiestions  of  servltc 
delivery  can  be  solved. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  (pu'stions  in  iclati(»n  to  the  Haws  we 
perceive  in  S.  0. 
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This  bill  fails  to  consider  the  broad  problem  of  integrating  service 
delivery  to  handicapped  people.  Most  State  delivery  svstems  approach 
the~needs  of  handicapped  people  by  having  isolated  groups  of  pro- 
fessional" "^ovide/'pccialized  services  without  attempting  to  treat  the 
cor-.i*  y  .  ,  iidividual  need.  S.  6  woulc  increase,  the  level  of  edu- 
cation *  •  ^rt  as  oi)p6sed  to  rehabilitative,  medical  or  diagnostic 
service^  without  examining  the  States'  current  delivery  system  and 
attempting  to  target  supplemental  Federal  aid  on  States'  weaknesses. 
:  *  '  The  Federal  Government  historically,  and  perhaps  unintentionally, 
has  reinforced  this  fragmentation  of  service  by  not  coordinating  Fed- 
eral programs  which  aid  the  handicapped. 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  pro- 
vision of  educational  services  to  the  handicapped  moves  us  onto  much 
more  controversial  and  less  clear  grotnid.  It  is  both  a  complex  and 
important  question  and  we  all  need  to  think  al>out  it  as  carefully 
and  clearly  as  possible. 

One  school  of  thought  would  simply  embrace  all  special  education 
costs  as  a  Federal  responsibility  with  the  Federal  Government  under- 
writing the  major  portion  of  tlie  incremental  cost  of  providing  special 
^  education  services.  1  find  this  view  unpei*sua.sivc.  Jlistorically,  educa- 
tion has  been  and  remains  today  predominantly  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. Handicapping  conditions  seem  to  be  distributed  more 
evenly  throughout  the  school  aged  population  than  other  kinds  of 
disadvantaged  and  are  therefore  a  regular  part  of  those  State  and 
local  responsibilities  in  education.  AVhcn  those  State  and  local  respon- 
sibilities were  less  clearly  perceived.  Federal  financial  incentives  were 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  achieve  recognition  of  a  need  which  had  to 
be  faced.  Federal  and  State  statutes  and  court  orders,  with  appro- 
priate compliance  and  enforcement  machinery^  are,  however,  rapidly 
remiiring  school  systems  to  face  such  responsibilities. 

On  fiscal  grounds,  where  the  case  is  often  argued  most  strongly?  the 
argiunent  for  total  Federal  assumption  of  all  incremental  special  edu- 
cation costs  is  equally  weak  There  is  a  tendency  in  such  arguments 
to  assume  that  the  Federa  viovernment  has  unlimited  financial  re- 
sources while  State  and  local  governments  lack  adequate  resources. 

This  ignores  the  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal  unified  budget. 
The  States  and  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  budget  sur- 
pluses estimated  at  $5.5  billion  in  calendar  year  1974.  Thus,  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  States  are  in  a  good  position  to  support  the 
services  their  legislatures  are  increasing  mandating  especially  since 
decreasing  school  enrollments  will  nrobably  result  in  lessening  de- 
mands on  established'State  and  local  tax  bases. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  many  local  school  systems  are  fully 
able  to  finance  the  incremental  cost  of  providing  appropriate  educa- 
tional programs  to  deal  with  special  problems,  ^yhere  the  incidence 
or  concentration  of  special  educational  problems  is  high,  or  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  scho<>'  district  is  low,  I  believe  that  the  State  has 
a  major  role  to  insure  that  all  children  within  the  State  are  provided 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  I  believe  that  States  are  increasingly  recogniz- 
ing this  obligation  in  determining  the  allocation  of  their  fiscal  re- 
sources. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  05  percent  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  money  which  was  made  available  for  State  expenditurcsr- 
some  $643  million-— in  the  January  1,  1072,  through  June  30,  1978, 
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period  was  used  to  finance  educational  services— 39  percent  of  which 
went  for  new  services. 

I  note.  Senator  Williams,  in  your  statement  you  indicate  that  Gov- 
ernors-themselves  indicate  that  education  for  handicapped  children 
IS  a  very  high  priority  item  for  them. 

The  strength  of  State  treasuries,  in  combination  with'the  demon- 
strated desire  of  most  States  to  spend  their  general  revenue  sharing 
money  upon  new  educational  services,  argues  strongly  that  any  in- 
creased service  costs  for  equal  educational  opportunities  should  be 
shared  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  rather  than  borne 
primarily  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  critical  issue  in  your  deliberations  during  the^e  hearings 
IS  whether  effective  techniques  for  teaching  the  handicapped  are  suf- 
ficiently established  to  make  use  of  the  fiscal  infusion  proposed  in 
S.  6.  W  ith  Federal  support,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  both  learn- 
ing theo^  and  teaching  techniques  for  the  handicapped.  However, 
existing  State  and  local  service  systems  have  not  yet  been  reorganized 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  knowledge.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  large 
risk  that  an  excess  cost  formula,  such  as  that  contained  in  S.  6,  would 
serve  to  perpetuate  older  and  less  effective  educational  practices  rather 
than  to  spur  the  States  to  accept  more  effective  methods  developed  by 
exemplary  programs. 

There  are,  in  addition,  technical  problems  in  S.  6,  including  the 
equity  of  the  proposed  formula  and  the  critical  question  of  the  effects 
of  labeling  on  children.  The  bill  would  tie  Federal  payments  to  the 
identification  of  children  served  by  State  agencies.  However,  there  is 
great  variability  among  States  in  the  eligibility  for  special  educa- 
tional services. 

Some  States  mandate  services  for  handicapped  children,  0  to  21, 
others  onlv  for  ages  5  to  17.  Clearly,  State  excess  costs  would  not  be 
comparable,  even  if  common  accounting  procedures  were  implemented. 
I  might  add  here  that  S.  6  would  appear  to  require  the  adoption  of 
such  common  accounting  practices  throughout  the  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems, and  such  Federal  intervention  would,  at  a  minimum,  be  unwel- 
come, if  not  wholly  infeasible.  The  imposition  of  Federal  standards 
for  identifying  handicapping  conditions  could,  in  principle,  overcome 
this  problem.  However,  tne  development  of  Federal  standards  would 
be  difficult,  as  evidenced  by  the  present  wide  divergence  of  criteria 
and  estimates  of  special  educational  needs.  We  have  made  estimates 
that  about  10  percent  of  all  children  need  special  education,  but  one 
health  examination  survey  sample,  taken  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  identified  2n  percent  of  the  children  6  to  11  as  re- 
quiring special  education. 

One  reason  for  the  wide  range  of  estimates  is  that  there  are  many 
handicapping  conditions,  each  of  which  ma.y  range  from  mild  to  severe 
in  their  impact  on  learning.  For  some  children,  such  as  those  with 
speech  problems,  reading  or  learning  disabilities,  or  developmental 
emotional  disturbances,  the  period  of  special  intervention  may  be 
quite  short. 

Mildly  handicapped  children  with  hearing  or  vision  impairments, 
with  orthopedic  handicaps,  or  with  mild  retardation  will  require  only 
part-time  programs  of  special  education  within  a  regular  school  pro- 
gram. Other  handicaps  are,  of  course,  vastly  more  severe  and  require 
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iiitcMbui'  <c'ivui\-5  ou  r  loiiii  iH'iiods  of  tiiuo.  Ilowovor,  tha  nllocation 
•  f  fonnnhriii  S.  0  ukiIo'n  <li-tiii»'tion  jks  to  the  diU'cMvut  t \  pes  unci 
eiivi;ntv  of  hnndiraps. 

/riiO  pjobk  iU" 1 ^'Uti 0  iui U ^ u  a p l n h l •  h i 1 1 h'c » 1 1  f c )j •  1 1 u» , J)ili:p_osi'S 
of  a  fuimuKi  Mi'  h  a?;  that  contaiiu^d  *m  S.  (>  has  othoi*  dimensions  tlint 
nuu-J  Luiui'in  u>.  The  piuiuiuus  in  rhir>  Iiill  wouhl  tend  to  I'ucoura^ro 
uiidralraldi'  **l.itn  liiii:"  of  ihildrm  nHjuiiinir  additional  spuria!  serv- 
ices a^  hantlu'.ipp^'d,  and  niuiiilain  the  nuiubor  at  (he  hi<rlu':5t  p(»jj.sible 
le\el.  Tliis  couhl  iiu'tea^c  the  risk  that  hd)elinir  I'hildron  as  handi- 
rapped  will  it^rlf  i  a  lire  haun.  Vnv  those  elMhlrcii  lal)eled  as  mildly  or 
nioilerateix  hahdieappcd,  partienhu'ly  as  eiiiorionally  disturbed  or 
Hientaih  u  rauh  d.  tlu-  sji  ial  >tiirnia  of  the  lalud  ean  have  eatnstrophic 
elfett>uii  theihihl's  ellu'Mu*  and  toirniti\e  (le\ idojinient,  effeets  often 
out  weiyhmu-  thr  >pe<  i.d  k  durational  sen  ires  I  hey  may  recei\e. 

Theie  aie  iuniU'H>n>  irpoii.^  of  widesprrail  niishd>elinir  of  disad- 
\a!tta:xed  and  l>ilini:ual  rhiMn  n,  idi'ntifx  lUix  thenj  as  mentally  retard- 
ed oi  eniotionalU  lli^^nrlH•d.  'I'hi-  points  to  ridtnral  i)ias  whieh  many 
lestarJii'rs  maintain  \>  found  in  roninioMly  aeeepted  and  widely  used 
>rit'eninir  iiu-ti unu'uts.  Afany  of  (he  relevant  court  eases  (PAIW, 
MA/i(\  Mills)  Impose  >trinirent  due  proeess  reqnirenionts  ealliuf^  for 
pniodlr  n'as-r>-nu  nt  of  a  ehihl's  eorulition.  but  the  i't!'e<-ti\*eness  of 
tht*  appii<ati<»n  of  tai*M^  pio\i>ion^  remains  untesteil.  The  thorny  iutri- 
Mteirs  (d*  arha'\ini>-  ap]>ropiiate  iilentifieation  without  nnneeessary 
labeliuL^  >honld  mU  br  takin  lii:ht|y.  IIo\vr\rr,  nunuhitin<r  n  vearly 
inili\iduali/iHl  wiitti'U  pioiriani  for  e\ery  rhihl  reeoiviuir  speeialized 
.-rr\  ice.>  a>  ronti'mplati'il  in  S.  (J  I'oidd  ])ro(hu  e  an  admijiistrati ve  ni^rbt- 
niare  without  resolviuir  the  proi)lenu 

In  raisiui^  the  fon  ^roinir  tpu'stions.  i  have  attempted  to  hi<rbli<rbt 
-ontr  of  tlu*  eO!nph'.\itir>  whi<-h  makr  the  approai  li  of  S.  (J  so  question- 
able. Our  expel  icnri*  with  nm>si\i»  infusion  of  funds  impacting;  on 
tariTrt  ]H)|)nlation-  without  adi^quati*  phiuniuir  has  not  been  <r<iod.  Fur- 
thermons  ihe  a])proaeh  taken  in  S.  {\  to  an  i^xpandrd  Federal  role 
is  onU  one  of  -everal  pos-ilde  approaches,  none  of  wbieb  arc  sufTi- 
eientiv  understood  to  warrant  h»irislative  aetion. 

F(»re\ampk'.  other  aheinatives  inelude:  providing' added  resoui-ces 
to  the  pniriUs  of  handi<Mp|H'd  rhildren:  tariretini:  funds  only  to  those 
di>tri't>  wbirh  ba\i'  hiirh  ron<vntration<  of  handienpped  children 
or  an-  lisrally  unabh*  t<»  ri'>pond:  or  tempoiaiy  assistance  needed  to 
inert  'he  initial  ''o>t<  of  tlrxi'lopnii;'  edurational  pro^nauir:  for  hnndi- 
rap])ril  i'hildu'n.  Faih  of  thr>r  appioarhrs  should  be  iborouirhly  ex- 
phueib  and  infoimation  not  now  a\ailable  should  be  collected,  ana- 
l\/ed  <ind  thon-htfully  ron>idered  in  tln»  context  of  the  total  PVdend 
role  in  rk'mmta!  v  and  srrondarv  edm  ation  before  any  of  them  are 
adopted.  V\n  thr  pi orut ,  w e  brlie\ r  that  the  Federal  capacity  bnildin^^ 
Mrateirv  should  be  rontiuurd  ami  strenirthened. 

A  pi*imai\  ia^'d  of  handicapped  propk>  is  an  inte^riatod  service  de- 
.livrrv  >\stem  wh'rli  can  !i'-pond  to  all  an  individuals  needs,  not  inst 
rdut-ationor  inrdiral  i)riil)K'm-.  A  kr\  eleincMit  in  such  a  system  would 
Ik*  a  na'tiiod  b\  wh,ch  iiuli\idnaU  rrquirinir  ser\ice  coidd  be  identi- 
tird  autl  iliKM-tril  to  appropiiatr  tiratinriU  fnr'ilities.  Such  an  inter- 
di.^riplinai\  diairncK-tir  vstrm  rnuld  In-  implanted  witbin  tbe  educa- 
tional M>tiMn  foi  schourrntr\  .m  i (vnin^r  of  edurational  and  medical 
probli'uis  oT  within  the  Siatr  pnblir  health  service.  Additionally,  a 
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inanagomoiit  iiiforinution  systoin,  sucli  ns  the  oim  installed  in  Mary- 
land, to  taijirot  scT\  iivs  on  liainlirsippod  vourh,  would  be  an  invaluable 
tool,  both  to  diivct  service  i)roviders  in  the  States  and  to  Federal 

planners  atteinptin*;  to  coordinate  Federal  efforts.  

"The^F^deni!  Ciovemnienris  bo*rinnin<^  to  take  an  active  role  in  liclp- 
ing  States  with  pi)orI\  integrated  services  to  develop  these  coordinat- 
ing capabilities  and  will  be  attempting  to  provide  direction  to  insure 
the  comparability  of  any  new  (hita  from  thc^Stiites  on  the  handi- 
capped. 

Additionally,  with  regard  to  other  specific  steps  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  luulertnke,  we  have  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  onr  capacity  huiUHn*:  strategv  should  also  include  changes  which 
would: 

Place  more  enipluisis  on  the  early  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. There  is  e\  idem-e  that  exenjphiry  proirramscan  bring  large  num- 
bei-s  of  preschool  handicapped  children  into  normal  classrooms  at 
sc!iool  entry.  must  strengthen  our  efforts  in  developing  the  edu- 
cation techniques  which  create  these  eff'ects  and  encourage  the  States 
to  generally  adopt  these  pre^«•hool  educ:itional  programs  for  handi- 
cap{)ed  children. 

I^roaden  our  authority  to  include  ail  .severely  handicapped,  includ- 
ing the  in!dtihaudiL:apped,severcdy  retarded  and  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  with  the  di-af,  blind.  We  are  recouunending  a  special  focus 
by  the  FedernI  {iOM'ruin<;nt  for  the.-e  groups  due  to  the  economies  of 
seale  which  would  be  reali/rd  in  supporting  nifjional  programs  to  pro- 
vide tlio  exteu^ivi'  range  of  costl\  si-rvices  reqnired  by  tlie?e  relatively 
small  target  popnhit ions. 

Holster  the  rese:ireh  efforts  in  prevention  and  diagnosis  of  handi- 
fjippiug  nanhtions.  While  this  is  not  prinuirily  an  area  of  cduca- 
tionnl  iiitemmtion.  it  i>  niuessiuy  to  en<ouragc  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  in  -olviujLi:  the  uomplex  medical.  soeiaK  emotional  and  eii- 
vironmentiil  behaviors  which  usually  constitute  a  handicapping 
condition. 

In  sunuu:ir\.  the  Couirrcss  and  the  executive  branch  have  worked 
eoopcnHivi  ly  in  the  hist  deeatle  on  behiilf  of  luindicjipped  children. 
Het'ore  (mk..  ting  h^'irislation  sueli  as  8.  (5,  with  its  profound  shift  in 
Federal  respon.^ibilities.  we  feel  that  more  careful  analysis  of  thecur- 
ivnt  roles  played  by  the  Viiriou<  govenuneiital  agencies  at  all  levels 
i-^  neeessary.  The  legislation  we  ivcently  pro]>osed  provides  the  means 
to  eoiitiuue  o(ir  euireut  prognnus  with  broader  authority  and  new 
emph;i>is.  At  the  same  time,  in  concert  with  Congress,  we  should 
analyze  all  tlu»  Federnl  programs  :ind  examine  in  depth  the  question 
of  all  serviees  for  the  h:indic:ip])e(L  Kdueatiou  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren ;ind  related  health  and  rehabilit:ition  services  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  concern  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Chnirnuin,  that  eom  ludes  my  ])repnred  stateuuMit!' 

Let  me  nuike  souh'  eomments  on  tla*  .Ma thins  amenchnent. 

We  have  a  number  of  comvrns  about  the  Miithias  ameiuhuent  which 
T  have  expre.<;se(l  directly  to  Senator  Mathias,  .m)  he  is  aware  of  them, 
which  would  lead  us  in  terms  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  ILU.  00  to  prefer  the  IIou>e  :ipproaeh, 

Fir.st  of  all,  tin*  Mathias  {jmeiuhnent  

Senator  Ha.vixuj'ii,  I  did  not  understfind  that. 
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Mn  Carlucci.  What  I  am  talking  about^  of  course,  is  the  bill  in  con- 
ference now.  The  House  would  simply  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
education  for  the  handicapped  pro<rrams5  pai-ts  B  through  G. 

So,  in  terms  of  wliei-e  the  bill  stands  in  conference^  ^ye  would  prefer, 
the  House  vei*sion,  the  House  approach  to  the  handicapped,  rather 
than  the  Senate  approach. 

Our  specific  concents  with  the  Mathias  amendment  are  that  it  moves 
us,  first  of  all,  to  an  entitlement  approach  in  the  handicj^pped  area. 
While.,  in  a  sense,  that  may  be  cosmetic  since  the  existinji'  program 
has  a  formula,  it  does  tend  to  create  more  expectations  for  higher  fund- 
ing than  may  well  be  possible. 

Second,  the  allocation  mechanism  in  the  Mathias  Amendment  gives 
us  some  concern  in  that  it  would  penalize  children  who  are  outside 
the  public  school  system,  while  such  children  are  now  being  funded 
under  the  existing  part  B  formula  mechanism. 

We  also  are  concerned  about  the  $15  level.  We  do  not  know  whether 
$15  is  the  right  level  or  not.  We  do  not  see  sufficient  safeguards  in 
the  Mathias  amendment  to  insure  that  the  funds  would  actually  reach 
the  handicapped.  Wc  would  have  to  make  such  a  determination  pre- 
sumably througli  postaudits.  The  auditing  tasks  here  would  be  con- 
siderably larger,  we  think,  than  the  auditing  task  in  title  I.  That  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  large  chore  indeed. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned,  because  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
is  a  temporary  measure,  and  this  would  involve  progmm  shifts  for  a 
1-year  authorization  period.  Any  time  you  shift  the  program,  move 
the  formula  for  a  period  of  1  year,  it  causes  unnecessary  disruptions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  favor  the  Mathias  amendment. 

Senator  RANm>LPJi.  Mr.  Carlucci,  I  am  not  certain  whether  you  de- 
sire to  have  Mr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  JIartin  give  formal  testimony. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  No;  but  they  are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Randolph.  They  are  accompanying  you  for  purposes  of 
clarification  and  colloc[uy? 

Mr.  Carltjcci.  That  is  rijrht. 

If  any  member  would  care  to  direct  questions  to  them  directly,  please 
feel  free  to  do  so.  ,  ^   ^  . 

Senator  RAxm^Lrn.  Mr.  Carluccu  I  wish  m  this  Fensc  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  our  chairman,  who  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bil],  to 
ask  such  questions  as  he  might  desire,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
other  questions  that  Senator  Stafford  and  I  will  probably  have  to 
direct  to  you  and  to  your  associates. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  been  sitting  at  a  hearing  with 
Mr.  Carlucci  as  the  witne^.  It  is  good  to  have  him  here  again  at  our 
committee.  He  has  been  here  many  times  when  I  have  not  been  on  the 
subcommittee  or  at  the  hearing.  . 

But  it  is  good  to  see  him.  He  got  a  good  start  m  formal  educa- 
tion, educated  at  Princeton,  Mr.  Chairman.  Anything  that  has  gone 
wrong  since  then  

[Laughter.]  ,^  ,  ,      »  .     ^,  . 

Senator  Randolph.  T  recall  that  when  Ynie  came  into  being,  that 
the  Yale  people  spelled  it  out  in  black  and  white,  and  I  might  place 
it  in  the  record  exactly  why  they  believed  they  should  come  into  being 
and  that  was  to  correct  the  mistiikes  that  had  been  created  at  Harvard. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator  Wuj.iAMs.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  for  a  little 
bit  of  clarification  on  tlie  I'evenue  sharing  money  he  mentioned  that 
I^opl"^  ^l^^^fic^l  for  the  needs  and  education  of  handicapped  young 

But,  before  I  get  into  that,  T  might  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  Mn 
Carlucci  has  comprehensively  described  the  basic  needs  here,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  explaining  why  it  is  the  Department's  feeling 
that  S.  6  docs  not  clearly  go  to  meeting  these  needs. 

First  of  all,  your  response  to  the  needs  of  the  equal  educational  man- 
date given  to  us  by  the  courts  and  the  Constitution  is  that  you  ;>eesome 
happy  result,  I  gather,  from  the  amount  of  general  revenue  sharing 
moneys  that  have  gone  into  new  services  in  education,  »39  percent. 

Mr.  CAnr.uccr.  I  do.  Senator  Williams. 

Yes,  this  is  taken  from  the  recent  report  issued  in  March  on  gen- 
jjral  revenue  sharing  b.v  the  Office  of  Revoniie  Sharing,  Department 
'^of  Treasury,  which  indicates  that  durinir  the  period  from  January  1, 
1973,  through  Jime  30, 1973,  the  amoimt  expended  on  education  was 
some  $664.3  million,  which  is  65  percent  of  total  f imds  going  to  States, 
and  is  by  far  and  away  the  largest  single  category.  Of  that  $664  mil-  ^ 
lion,  39  percent  went  for  new  services. 

The  next  largest  amoimt  is  6  percent  going  to  social  services  to  the 
poor  or  aged. 

Senator  Wiu.iams.  That  is  for  education  broadly.  That  is  not  broken 
into  areas  of  special  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Carluc  ci.  That  is  for  education  broadly. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  that  study  show  the  amount  of  general 
revenue  moneys  that  went  to  .services  to  the  handicapped? 

Mr.  Cahluc-ci.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they 
have  broken  it  down. 

No,  it  does  not.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  attention  that  GAO 
in  its  study  of  general  rcveniie  sharing  money  and  its  distribution 
shows  that  less  than  1  percent  was  devoted  to  special  education  or 
other  services  for  the  handicapped?  I  am  entering  information  on 
this* which  Congressman  Kradeinas  just  released. 

[The  inforniiition  referred  to  follows:] 
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Fo?.  I^^'ffiOL^TE  release 

BX\0£J'AS  SAYS  RF.VET'i;!:  5H.\Ri:'C  S5-0R1S  R\::DICAP?£D,  CHILDRSI,  ELDERLY 

.    "ASTlt-'CTOl:    D.C,  Tuesday,  June  11..  .  .Cotijrcsanan  John  Bradenas  (0-Ind.)  stated 
}-c'o  tod.v/  that  local  units  cf  ^.overrrent  ,iro  'Mlco.t  totally  Icoorlnfi  handicapped 
pexloxx<i.  chlMren,  Jnd  the  ^Horl/  In  the  use-  of  revenue  sharloK,  funds. 

Dr.V-^oi^    chalrna.i  of  ^  Itousc  subco-riittce  vith  jiirUdlction  over  Federal  pro- 
rri--  ro         Che  oU!crlv  aii  th^  h.inJicacp^d.  rcU-.J?e.i  thi:  results  of  a  Ccr.er.^1 
■icc^.^flcif.-  Ofnc^  inv.'.tiRJtion  ho  r^-quL-^tcd  on  the  utiUz.iCxcn  ot  thi-  local  level 
oi  provided  MnJ.>r  th-.  :>tatc  .if:d  LocU  Fl  .cal  .\..'.i';t.ircc  Act  passed  two  yc.irs 

T!,.»  G.-i..'r.l  AccountiPX  Ciflce  report    h,ised  op  .i  :.urvey  of  250  local  governnent^- 
incl-jSmr,  th.-       cltlr^         50  countR-.  that  received  th^  lirpe^t  nnounts  of  revenue 
NlM'iMR  fimrf-i  in  l972--prodiiced  tiw  foUo'vinp.  cciclu^lon^;, 

.      Only  ..Kn.t  three-tenths  of  I'A.  -nlUlon.  of  the  SI. 374  hllllon  pro- 

vi'V'  to  th-  f'.ovcinnff'i':*  .urvey.  tl  vont  to  pr^.u  i-^    for  tho  r.Amiic -pP^-'d. 

A-^d  only  li*  ,-overrnent  .  .p.  nt   .ftv  of  their  rc'enue  M^T\.^r.  ^.oney  on  proRrn.ii 
for  tb-  I'aniiicipp*--'! 

2.  A  little  i-oro  tnan  IX  ot  ihc  revvnue   .h.irinf.    onr/.  or  .iHo«t  $15.4  nillion, 
uc.it  lor  chil.!r-^n*5  pronr-in^. 

3.  Only  .hont  tso-tentV.  of  I/.,  or  52  mlU.on.  of  the  tvtnl  revonu.  sK^rlnR 
rnot*.s  .iMfhorl^ed  for  o^p^-^Lture  hy  tho  local  nrverr-e«t.  '>:rv.>ed  were  directed  to 
:vr^;T'i-t'.  to  h'n-flt  tht-  eU.-rlv. 

Ltrvl^n.v.  mted  th.U  the  flr.-ir.^^  on  the  elderly  c.ir.o  fron  □  -iinllnr  CAO  .t^dy 
.wd  e.irUer  thf  .  ye^ir  V.  Co-  re  -ran  CU«d.>  ivppcr.  >-ocrat  of  rlorlda. 

Jii.l  r.r..d^n,v..  "It  '^..en.  Onr  th.it  ir  the  fir^c  ye»rs  of  Irplenentnt Ion  of 
r^v.n..^  .^.^r:n"    locil  ofticlAl,  .pr-r  to  h-  l^.r-ortn-,  th.  need    oj  th-^  vulnorab'e 
:'^!:rt'/of  ollr  socl.ev.    .^or  r::o  hLdlcrr^-^i.  children,  an^  el<1erlv  often  hiw  ruch 
I-     --".ricil  irtfbjsfnce  u       <  ice  jI  W'^^i  ti' ■  ^  '^^l'"'  "'''^'^^  - 

•'Th.  '^Mt..         loca!  A^sl'.Tcc  .or  oi  107?  provid.^^  SJO  bUlion  red^r.il 

^ll-^r-..  -nih  f*M/  '>trt".p...n"rh.d.  ♦o    t     ^  m'  't  Jril  -cver—entl. 

The  :o..rh  ::*^nd  r.-.>or.t  ,  Ou--  ^  -.t.    ^Mor,^v  '^-n  i  -  the  Fou.e.  ^^'l'  K  hn^^d 
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Mr.  Carlucci  I  mil  not  siwni'e  of  tluit,  Senator  Williams. 

1  would  simply  call  attention  to  your  own  statement  where  you  indi- 
cated tliat  Goyernoi-s  do  attach  wry  hicrli  priority  to  education  for 
liaiidieapped  chddrcii  and  to  the  court  cases,  and  the  mandates  com- 
ing fronHegislatnros.  Some  48  Icprislatines  have  liow  mandated  serv- 
ices, equal  education  services  foi*  the  handicapped. 

As  Senator  Kandolpli  indicated,  tliei  e  are  a  substantial  number  of 
court  eases,  i^o  the  option  of  not  providing  eqnal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  the  handicapped  is  rapidly  being  foreclosed  to  Governors,  as- 
suming that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so  in  the  first  place,  I  think 
that,  by  and  large,  they  are  coming  to  recognize  this  need  and  will 
take  appropriate  action  with  the  surpluses  that  thev  have  available. 

Senator  Wiw.tams.  The  testimony  we  have  had  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country  has  been  quite  unanimous,  and  we  found 
very  few  examplos  to  the  contrary.  The  States  told  iis  that  they  looked 
to  1980  as  the  closest  time  that  they  feel  they  can  fully  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  I  would  argue  with  that.  Senator  Williams. 

I)r.  Martin  tells  nie  that  Pennsylvania  spent  more  than  $40  million 
of  Its  reveiuie  sharing  funds  on  education  for  the  handicapped,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  a  question  of  ordering  priorities.  When  we  have  some  16  States 
that  are  contemplating  ta.\  reductions  which  arc  in  addition  to  the 
tax  reductions  that  occurred  last  year,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  Governors, 
if  they  wish  to  attach  priority  to  implementing  court  decisions  in  this 
area,  have  the  flexibility  to  do  so. 

I  see  once  again  no  critical  need  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  riinnin^^  deficits  estimated  in  1975  of  $10  billion,  to  be  funding  pro- 
grams which  have  traditionally  been  State  programs,  when  the  States 
are  being  mandated  by  the  courts  to  nrovide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  handicapped,  arid  when  the  States  are  running  sub- 
stantial surpluses  in  the  ag^jrcffate  of  ijiS.S  million- 

This  would  very  dramaticafiy  change  the  Federal  role.  We  feel  that 
education  has  traditionally  been  a  State  and  local  responsibility,  and 
we  do  not  see  the  full  rationale  for  dramatically  changing  the  Federal 
role  at  this  time. 

Senator  Wim.tams.  Well,  of  course,  this  argument  has  been  used  at 
each  point  in  each  new  national  effort,  and  it  was  certainly  the  same 
^irgnmeiit  that  was  applied  12  years  ago  before  we  embarked  upon  a 
broad  national  effort  in  education,  and  enacted  the  elementary  and 
secondary  ednojition  act.  Opponents  used  the  same  argument  you  are 
applying  in  this  special  area. 

Wo  have  answered  that  question. 

Now,  the  question  is,  how  to  most  effectively  give  Federal  support 
intliisarea. 

Yon  feel  that  on  many  technical  g!X)!!nds  S.  6  is  not  the  way? 

Xfr.  CARLUccr^  We  have  some  techiiioal  problems  with  S,  6,  which 
T  have  t»*ied  to  lay  out,  the  problem  of  integrated  services,  the  problem 
of  iabelinflc,  the  problems  of  incentives. 

One  thing  I  did  not  mention  is  the  problem  that  S,  6  would  tend  to 
penal  ize  those  States  that  have  taken  action. 

More  fundamentally,  our  concern  is  with  the  overall  shift  in  the 
Federal  role,  the  shift  from  the  capacity  role  that  we  have  played  with 
increasingly  more  resources  going  into  federally  funded  capacity 
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building  programs.  Moving  from  that  capacity  building  role  to  a 
services  support  role  is  the  fundamental  change  in  S.  6  that  most 
concerns  us. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  some  of  the  best  evi- 
dence of  whether  what  you  claim  as  being  the  proper  Fedenal  rble 
is  your  own  actions,  and  i  would  say  that,  is  another  matter. 

My  stalemcnt,  and  evidently  you  nave  seen  it— says  that  "Funds  for 
the  training  of  pei-sonnol  have  risen  from  $iU  million  in  fiscal  year  1972 
to  a.l)udgen  request  of  only  $;^8  niillion  in  fiscal  year  1975."' 

I  see  we  are  almost  in  a  static  situation. 

Where  do  we  get  the  capacity  building  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Carlucci.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  since  1964,  overall 
the  programs  have  gone  up  from  $20  million  to  approximately  $300 
million*. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  training  of  personnel  an  important  part  of 
that? 

Mr.  Carlucci.  Yes,  it  is.  T 

Senator  Williams.  That  does  not  show  any  comparable  increase. 

I  w;ould  think,  in  your  terms,  the  training  of  personnel  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  We  do  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements,  and  we  think  that  our  programs  are  moving  toward  meeting 
a  very  substantial  need. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  found  anybody  that  agrees  with  you 
back  there  where  the  educating  is  done  at  the  local  level  % 

Mr.  Carlucci.  Agrees  with  us? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  That  our  training  programs  are  worthwhile? 
Yes,  we  think  they  are  worthwhile. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  worthwhile  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
meeting  the  expanding  demands  of  trained  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Carlucci.  They  are  moving  toward  meeting  the  expanding 
demands.  I  have  not  found  anyone  at  the  local  level  on  any  program 
that  receives  Federal  money  that  does  not  think  they  should  have  more 
money. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  only  money,  but  whether  the  job  is  being 
done  of  training  the  people  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  We  think  that  we  are  training  people  tho^t  arc 
needed. 

T  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Martin  to  address  himself  to  some  of  the 
things  that  are  goinj?  on  in  the  training  area. 

Dr.  Martin.  Basically,  this  program  has  been  capacity  building  in 
the  sense,  Senator,  that  ^vhen  the  ^deral  effort  began,  there  were  only 
about  20  or  30  colleges  in  the  country  that  were  involved  in  special 
pdncation  training  on  a  broad  basis. 

We  funded  over  300  this  year.  Our  effort  is  not  to  try  to  provide 
scholarship  a.ssi.stance  to  every  student,  but  rather  to  help  develop 
capacity  within  that  university  to  train. 

We  do  offer  some  student  support,  but  we  also  support  faculty  meni- 
bersas  well 

But,  from  that  support,  there  are  estimated  to  be  about  20,000  stu- 
dents graduating  from  programs  this  year,  either  at  the  gmduate  or 
undergraduate  level,  or  who  complete  training  at  short  term  institutes. 

The  curve  of  trained  personnel  available  for  employment  is  up. 
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We  are  also  making  a  major  effort  to  try  to  retrain  some  of  the 
teachers  who  are  now  regular  education  teachei's,  and  who  find  them- 
selves  in  a  surplus  situation. 

Senator  Williams.  Our  hearing  record  would  quarrel  with  you  on 
the  point  of  the  needs  being  met— it  shows  a  much  greater  need  for 
trained  pei-sonnel.  Now,  another  dollar  figure  here,  the  State  Grant 
profifram. 

The  statement  that  you  have  seen,  shows  that  this  has  gone  from 
$37.5  million  in  fiscal  1972  to  a  request  for  $47.5  million  in  1976. 
Are  those  figures  accurate? 
MnCARLUccL  Yes,  sir. 
Those  figures  are  accurate. 

Senator  Williams.  Again,  this  is  very  modest  in  terms  of  the  now 
known  new  need. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  arc  going  to  reach  100  percent  of  the  children 
in  need  of  education,  100  percent  of  those  who  live  with  handicaps,  we 
have  to  do  a  lot  more. 

My  figures  .show  since  1948  to  1972,  we  have  seen  limping  increases 
in  the  number  of  handicapped  children  who  receive  special  education, 
but  we  still  have  not  readied  the  point  where  we  reached  60  percent 
of  those  youngsters. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  Senator  Williams,  in  terms  of  overall  funding  of 
that  part  B,  that  has  gone  up  from  $2.4  million  in  1967  to  $47.5  million 
the  figure  that  you  cited  for  1975.  The  number  of  children  serviced 
has  gone  up  from  53,000  in  1968  to  225,000  children. 

I  make  two  points.  One  is  that  this  is  still  part  of  our  capacity 
biiilding  strategy,  because  the  purpose  of  part  B  is  to  initiate  and 
expand  programs,  not  to  subsidize  ongoing  service  delivery.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  other  programs  which  deal  with  the  handi- 
capped, and  while  we  can  take  each  one  in  isolation  and  looking  at  the 
funding  increases  in  the  aggregate,  the  funding  increases  and  lunding 
levels  are  very  substantial.  These  run  from  tlie  title  I  set-aside  to  the 
set-aside  in  vocational  education  and  to  a  host  of  other  programs,  leav- 
ing aside  what  is  being  done  in  other  programs  outside  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Senator  Williams.  That  may  be  true,  but  still  we  are  not  even  edu- 
cating 50  percent  of  the  population.  Finally,  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Carlucci,  you  know  we  have  had  the  opportunity  in  our  hearings  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  of  listening  to  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  inadequacies  of  the  education  system  today,  andjhat  is  the 
parents  of  young  people  with  handicaps. 

They  know  what  is  missing,  and  they  wonder  how  long  they  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  the  situation  as  it  is  where  their  youngsters 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  the  services  they  need. 

I  followed  yoiir  statement  closely*  and  you  say  we  have  to  think  more 
about  the  problem,  and  we  have  to  build  capacity  of  local  areas  to  deal 
with  their  own  problems,  but  in  the  process,  better  than  60  percent 
of  those  youn^  people  who  are  knowfl  to  be  handicapped  are  being  shut 
out  of  educational  opportunities. 

You  say  you  have  a  legislation  proposal  that  I  gather  you  feel  is 
designed  to  fill  that  gap  and  give  some  encouragement  to  the  parents 
of  these  youngsters? 

Is  that  bill  before  us  ?  Has  it  been  introduced  ? 
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- ,    _  Mr.  Caku;cci.  It  has  been  transmitted,  Soiiator  Williams. 

Soimtor  Wii.UAMs\  Transmitted  from  whereto  where? 

Mr,  C.\KLt;ccf.  From  the  administration  to  the  Con«jress,  it  is  my 
uirderstandin|rrlt  lfasiiot*beeii  introdnced  y^t. 

Senator  Williams.  The  administration  has  to  have  an  agent  for 
introduction. 

Have  they  gotten  an  agent  to  iiitrodnce  it? 

Mr.  Oahlucci.  Not  yet,  sir.  \ 
Senator  Williams.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  hear.  | 
How  long  has  this  ])rop()sal  l)een  blowing  in  the  wind?  j 
Mr.  Caiux-ccl  It  came  up,  I  understand,  about  ^  weeks  ago  or  a 
month  ago.  { 
Senator  Williams.  We  have  the  Mathias  bill  now  in  conference.  W(> 
have  this  bill  which  we  hope  to  be  a  coniprehensive  response. 
Xow,  these  are  real  proposals  because  they  are  pending  legislatioiL 
Mr.  Carlucol  If  I  may  comment,  Senator  Williams,  on  what  I  was 
addressing  u  hen  I  said  we  needed  to  stndy  the  problem  more,  I  would 
iu^viHi  that  action  is  needed  and  that  equal  access  has  to  be  provided 
to  our  educational  system  for  handicapped  children.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  lagging  behind.  The 
courts  are  taking  action.  Many  of  the  States  are  taking  action. 

The  question  that  needs  further  study,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  role,  whether  we  should  move  from  capacity  build- 
ing to  a  serv  ices  strategy. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  legislation  that  we  sent  up  does  nojb  put 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  .services  role,  and  T  think  that  that  is  the 
fundamental  point  of  difference. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  need  to  think  through  the  issue  more 
carefully. 

Senator  Willtams.  I  just  saw^  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  my 
mind  which  read,  "Here  lies  a  man  whose  problem  is  being  studied.^' 
That  is  all  I  have  for  now. 
Senator  Raxdolpii.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  Arthnrdale,  Preston  G)unty,  W.  Va,  We  are 
celebrating  the  40th  annivei^sary  of  that  community  which  was  part  of 
the  subsistence  homestead  program  which  was  the  public  works  .section 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  back  in  the  I930's. 

Mistakes,  we  will  say,  were  made,  but  we  helped  people,  helped 
people  move  from  unsatisfactory  areas  and  very  poor  housing  into  the 
affluence  of  that  section  of  our  State,  providing  opportunities  for  pur- 
cha.se  at  modest  prices,  which  you  could  have  at  that  time,  not  today. 

During  the  years,  although  there  was  money  spent  on  the  program 
throncrliout  the  country  in  some  60  projects,  we  were  appropriating 
only  $25  million  at  that  time.  Yet,  there  was  a  very  great  criticism  of 
the  cost  of  that  program*. 

T  remember  it  very  well. 

Since  Senator  Williams  has  talked  about  the  marker  with  a  certain 
inscription  on  it,  I  would  wish  to  recall  that  in  those  fii^st  100  da^s  of 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration,  that  I  remember  many  times 
in  conferences  at  night  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  Hou.sc,  by 
burning  wood  fire,  that  there  would  be  continued  objections  to  this  and 
that. 

I  can  almost  hear  now  the  fist  of  the  President  pounding  on  the 
table,  "Well,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  we  must 
O    now."  Y         ^  ^ 

ERIC        ^    <?5„  V 
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I  am  not  attenipting  to  tell  that  story  to  reinforce  what  Senator 
Williams  lius  suid  about  the  promhire  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation, except  to  say  he  is  coiTect,  Mr.  Carlucci,  in  indicating  that  we 
can  only  act  on  that  which  is  befoi*e  us. 

I  personally  Avould  hope  that  if  there  is  an  administration  bill  which 
has  been  forwaitled  to  the  Hill,  that  yoii  will,  within  the  modus 
operandi  and  appropriateness  of  having  that  legislation  introduced, 
.  will  secure  its  introduction,  because  I  would  not  want  any  approach  to 
> -         be  given  less  consideration  than  is  needed. 

So,  I  follow  through  on  this  subject,  asking  you  what  are  you  doing 
in  the  3  weeks  since  the  measure  came  to  the  Hill  to  have  it  presented 
to  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  do  you  believe  that 
perhaps  it  is  a  matter,  once  on  the  Hill,  that  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
leadership  of  the  administration  forces,  either  in  the  Senate  or  House? 

Mr.  Cauixxti.  Of  course,  we  do  have  to  work  with  the  leadership  in 
seeking  to  have  the  bill  introduced  and  seeking  to  follow  any  legisla- 
tive tactics  that  might  be  appropriate.  And  we  are  doing  that. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  find  someone,  the  appropriate  person,  to 
introduce  the  bill  very  shortly. 

Senator  Eandoli'i'i.  Then  the  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
measure  introduced? 

Mr.  C.\RLUcci.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Raxdou'h.  I  am  not  trying  to  identify,  of  course,  the  per- 
sons interested  or  the  pei*sons  who  might  be  approached. 

I  am  only  saying  that  I  think  3  weeks  on  the  Hill  with  the  measure 
should  bring  it  to  an  introductory  state,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  We  ai'e  working  on  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Carlucci,  it  is  good  to  have  an  agreement 
with  a  witness  at  the  outset. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  major  i*esponsibility  for  the  education  of 
children  is  at  the  State  and  local  level.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

I  may  differ  with  my  colleagues  here  on  that  matter,  but  I  feel  just 
as  strongly  as  you  do  about  the  major  responsibility  being  within  the 
Stato.and  local  level. 

I  could  aigue  that  at  another  time. 

But,  now,  that  seems  not  to  me  to  be  the  question.  I  am  sure  that 
you  agree  that  the  Federal  pi'ograms  that  Iiave  been  passed  and  that 
have  become  law,  that  there  nave  come  from  these  acts  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  book  the  impetus,  the  stimuli,  the  thinking 
tlirougli  of  a  piwi»ss  of  cooi'dination.  coonei  ation.  which  has  not  placed 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  major  role,  but  has  placed  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  pailnership  with  State  and  local  political  subdivisions  in  ' 
bringing  education  to  our  children. 

Is  that  your  fooling, 

Mr.  Cari^ucci.  Yes;  I  think  that  by-and-largo  our  programs  have 
done  that. 

As  you  know,  we  feel,  in  general,  that  some  of  our  education  authori- 
ties ought  to  be  consolidated  to  allow  States  and  local  school  districts 
to  have  more  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  that  is  that 
there  are  sul)stantial  differences  between  some  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams antl  S.  6,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  we  arc  talking 
of  a  measure  that  would  inject  some  $4  billion  in  fiscal  relief,  according 
to  our  estimates. 
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As  wc  cost  out  S.  G,  \vc  tliink  it  is^roing  to  he  at  least  $4  billion.  That 
is  substantially  hxvffov  tliaii  any  education  program  tluit  we  have 
operating  today.  Secondly,  it  does  it  on  an  entitlement  basis.  We  arc 
really  subsidizing  excess  costs,  subject  to  State  determination  and 
State  piogmms. 

S.  6  does  talk  about  fiscal  relief  to  the  States.  I  tliink  really  that  is 
the  central  i^sue. 

Senator  R.\xik)lpii.  You  were  talking  about  a  sum  of  money  rather 

than  tlift  ino(his  operamli  

Mr.  C.\RLi;cci.  I  am  talking  about  money. 

Senator  Randommi.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  approval  of  the  State? 

Mr.  CvRLCCCi.  The  States  wouhl  determine  eligibility.  In  fact,  that 
is  one  of  the  technical  problems  we  have  with  the  bill.  The  eligibility 
requirement  would  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Senator  K.vndolpii.  I  remember  yon  spelled  that  out  in  your  state- 
ment, which  I  read  cai-cfutly. 

Mr.  C.MU.LCci.  The  second  aspect  of  it  though  is  that  it  is  a  services 
approacli  of  vcrv  substantial  proj)ortions,  $4  billion,  and  the  mtionale 
iiwd  in  the  bill/or  one  of  the  rationales  uJied  in  the  bill  is,  and  I  read 
from  section  2(a)  (  O*  ''States  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  this 
education  for  all  handicapped  children,  but  are  operating  under  in- 
creasingly St  rained  fiscal  resources." 

Tt  is  tliat  kind  of  slateuicnt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  taking  issue 
with.  I  think  the  Federal  Govei-nincnt  is  operating  under  increasingly 
coastraineil  fiscal  resources,  while  States  are  showing  surpluses. 

The  bill  also  says  that  "it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  insure  that  all 
handicapped  children  have  available  to  them  not  later  than  1976  a 
free  appropriate  education,  to  insure  that  the  rights  of  handicapped 
childiw  and  their  parents  or  guardians  are  protected,  to  relieve  the 
fiscal  burden  placed  upon  States  and  localities  when  they  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  handicapped  children,"  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  fiscal  burden  that  we  think  thvy  should  be  liearing,  and 
they  liavc  the  capacitv  to  bear,  while  the  Fecferal  Goverment  continues 
with  its  capacitv  building  programs  and  R.  &  D.  programs  to  try  and 
develop  a  b^tter  approach  to  the  teaching  of  the  handicapped. 

I  think  the  bill  deals  with  the  fundamental  question  of  the  appro- 
priate role  between  Federal  Government  and  State  government  and 
local  government. 

Senator  Raxdot.pit.  Well,  the  appropriate  role  that  I  endorse  is  a 
partnership.  T  am  not  thinking  in  any  other  terminology,  and  I  want 
to  clarify  tliat  matter  as  far  as  I  am  fWrsonally  concerned. 

Senator  Williams,  do  you  wish  to  comment  on  that  part  of  section  2, 
that  is  lines  i:^  through  10,  to  relieve  fiscal  burden  ? 

Senator  Wttxi.\ms.  Well,  that  follows  upon  our  hearing  record,  and 
that  was  the  stiitemeiit  from  the  States. 

Otie  of  our  first  fiold  hearings  was  in  Mas.«acluis<»tts,  and  certainly  it 
was  true  there. 

I  know  the  situation  in  New  Jersev  is  eniially  true. 
It  might  help  us  if  Mr.  CarliKri  would  tell  us  where  we  can  get  the 
description  of  the  data  that  gives  us  this  State  budgetary  surplus.  I  do 
not  live  in  one  of  those  States  with  that  happy  state  of  facts,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  States  neighboring  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
count rv—especiallv  when  voii  arc  talking  about  the  expense  involved 
in  educating  handicapped  children.  We  know  nationally  that  less  than 
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half  of  these  children  are  *being  served.  And  we  know  that  children 
most  often  receiving  services  are  those  whose  educations  cost  the  least. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Carlucci,  do  you  have  that  for  the  record? 

Senator  Williajis.  A  lot  of  the  States  have  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  they  have  to  work  with  an  annual  balanced  budget,  andf  they 
must  work  against  that  fact  to  make  sure  they  do  not  overspend. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  If  I  may,  let  me  read  from  the  January  1974  edition 
of  State  Government  News,  published  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. On  page  2  it  says : 

"1973,  a  very  good  year."  And  that  is  underlined.  For  the  States 
1973  was  a  black  year,  black  that  is  in  the  sense  of  vastly  improved 
fisc-al  conditions  that  allowed  State  legislatures  to  enact  more  net  tax. 

Subsequently,  on  page  8  it  stvys : 

.Most  states  experienced  surpluses  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  improved 
fiscal  conditions,  and  most  States  enabled  legislatures  to  pass  such  measures  as 
tax  relief,  increased  State  services,  and  additional  eapital  projects. 

The  largest  surplus  was  California  with  $850  miUion.  Alaska  was  the  second 
largest  with  $&42  million.  Florida  had  a  surplus  of  $300  million,  and  North  Caro- 
lina had  a  surplus  of  about  $209  million. 

In  terms  of  Northeastern  States,  I  believe  that  New  York  is  running 
a  surplus,  Senatoi*  Williams. 

And  then  I  have  here — and  this  is  done  in  NIA,  National  Income 
Accounts  bas[Si  but  I  have  here  ^tate  and  local  government  ag^jre^ote 
expenditures  and  receipts  put  out  by  Data  Research,  Inc.,  indicating 
that  in  1972  the  aggregate  surpluses  were  $13  billion,  In  1973,  it  was 
$10.5  billion  and  in  1974,  $5.")  billion.  It  projects  $5.5  billion  surplus  in 
1975. 

'  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 
Senator  R.\ndolph.  Without  objection,  the  material  will  be  included 
at  this  point. 

[The  infoimation  refei'red  to  had  not  been  submitted  at  the  time 
the  hearings  were  printed.] 

Senator  Randolph.  Now,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  do  give 
thought  to  this  as  we  move  along.  In  Congress  we  are  asked  at  the 
present  time  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  and  we  are  asked  for  that  on 
many  occasions,  but  I  am  not  arguing  at  the  moment  about  the  indefi- 
niteness  except  to  say  that  I  think  the  interest  here,  Mr.  Carlucci,  the 
matter  of  priorities,  as  I  think  so  often  the  matter  of  priorities,  are 
very  important  to  the  membei*ship  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  certain  that  I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  here  many  times 
when  I  vote  to  cut  the  expenditures  with  aid  of  one  type  or  another  to 
countries  other  than  our  own.  But  that  is  only  mv  Joelinfi^,  I  vote  to 
give  that  monev.  which  is  going  there,  here  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
grams which  I  l)eUeve  to  be  worthwhile. 

Now,  Dr.  Martin,  you  are  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  you  would  give  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  your  convic- 
tions on  how  some  of  the  provisions  in  S.  6  are  administered. 

Have  you  l)een  discussing  the  individualized  plans  and  evaluations 
•vith  your  colleagues  in  this  important  field,  the  field  of  the  handi- 
♦  ^pped,  and  any  of  the  procedures  that  you  felt  could  be  used,  have 
they  been  demonstrated  tnat  they  are  effective? 

1  think  it  is  also  important  for  you  to  couple  with  your  remarks  on 
those  matters :  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  more  effective  way,  or 
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what  would  you  say  is  tho  luost  oirective  way  of  briiigii\<r  those  neces- 
sary— not  just  appropriate,  that  is  not  stroi\<^cM\ough— those  necessary 
services  to  handicapped  chiklreii  in  our  educational  pmcess,  when  we 
cannot  move  them  into  tlie  regular  school  system,  is  that  enougli? 

Are  we  achieving  what  we  are  attempting  to  aecoiui)lish  tlirough 
the  meas)ii*e  now  pending  and  otlior  a))p^()acl^e^,  and  tliat  is  a  necessary 
quality  education  for  handicapped  childmi? 

Would  you  help  us  in  dismissing  this  matter? 

Dr.  Ma'utin.  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  S.  6  is  that 
it  pays  attention  to  this  very  important  question  of  how  you  provide 
au  elVcctive  education  for  an  individual  child.  It  rellects  much  of  the 
discussion  that  has  gone  on  around  the  coimtry  in  relation  to  court 
suits  and  in  relation  to  new  State  laws,  dealing  with  the  concept  of 
not  just  having  a  child  in  a  class,  or  a  hospital,  or  an  institution,  taking 
up  space,  Init  actually  getting  etfective  programs  is  one  of  our  major 
coiu^ems. 

1  think  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Williams  and  Senator 
StatFord  and  other  meiuhers  of  the  subcommittee,  in  .studying  this 
legislation,  have  been  extivinely  sensitive  and  I'esponsive  in  focusing 
on  that  questi(m  of  the  individual  child,  and  what  you  in  fact  want  to 
offer  to  him  or  her. 

Now,  the  individnali/.ed  plan  that  is  required  in  the  bill  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direct i(m  in  terms  of  focusing  attention  on  the  premise  that 
each  child  should  have  an  individual  program.  This  is  not  limited  to 
the  handicapped,  but  the  general  welfare  of  all  children  in  schools 
would  be  improved  in  my  mind  if  we  made  every  major  effort  to  think 
about  differences  between  one  child  and  another  and  program  for 
them. 

The  problem  that  I  think  we  see,  as  we  talk  about  it,  may  be  in  the 
management  of  those  individual  plans  riglit  now. 

For  example,  you  are  dealing  with  3  million  handicapped  children 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  .average  that  nieans  there  are  perhaps 
300,000  teachei's  involved  with  th**se  childion,  and  it  would  be  quite  a 
large  task  to  instruct  each  of  those  teachers  in  a  way  of  developing  this 
plan  that  they  might  share  in  common. 

For  example,  in  order  to  evaluate  this  bill  on  those  plans,  you  would 
have  to  aggregate  them  in  pome  way,  and  you  would  have  to  be  able  to 
make  some  comparisons  l>etween  what  the  teacher  hoped  for  the  child, 
and  what  the  child  accomplished,  and  you  might  find  them  framed 
very  differently. 

A  teacher  in  one  conmmnity  miirht  say,  we  want  the  child  to  read  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  anothei*  niijrlit  say  we  want  him  to  go 
through  chapter  of  the  text.  Still  another  might  say  we  woidd  like 
him  to  Jichicve  a  certain  level  of  reading  achievement  in  .school,  and  so 
on. 

We  might  go  on  from  those  academic  criteria  to  very  iinpoi*tant 
social  criteria.  For  example,  we  would  like  this  youngster  to  communi- 
cate more  etFectively  with  his  peeis.  and  feel  better  about  himself. 

I  think  our  feeling  is  tluit.  one,  the  intent  of  this  individual  ])ro- 
graining  is  excellent.  Two,  that  it  follows  very  closcOy  some  ideas  pre- 
sented several  yeai-s  a<ro  by  my  coPeaguc  Jim  Gallagher,  who  at  that 
time  was  Director  of  the  Rmoau.  in  which  he  talked  about  making  a 
contract  l)etween  the  parents  of  the  child  and  the  school. 
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But  I  know  that  Jim  Gsillaglior  and  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  would  bo 
hotter  in  this  particular  cas(»  to  first  move  to  very  larpe  scale  testing 
of  the  offectivoness  o^  the  indivi(hial  plan  and  to  develop  the  param- 
otc»i*s  of  how  to  instruct  the  teachers  on  that  plan  before  wo  write  it  in 
as  a  mandatory  provision  of  Federal  law. 

The  second  p».rt  of  the  question  deals  with  the  eflFective  methods,  and 
as  the  Under  Secretary's  statement  says,  there  are  several  possible 
approaches  to  developing  whatever  share  of  the  costs  represents  the 
partnership  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AVe  have  listed  several  in  the  statement,  ranging  from  assistance  to 
parents,  assistance  with  the  cost  of  education,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
emergency  school  desegregation  program,  et  cetera. 

Our  feeling  is  that  the  excess  cost  approach  is  particularly  trouble- 
some. It  niaKes  a  great  deal  of  sense  conceptually.  It  may  even  be  a 
very  good  approach  at  the  State  level.  But  the  variation  between 
States  is  so  great  that  you  might  find  yourself,  for  example,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  appropriating  twice*  as  much  money  in  one  State  as 
another,  because  of  the  cost  of  built-in  teacher  salary  scales,  and  there 
are  obvious-questions  of  equity  in  that. 

Second,  the  exress  cost  puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Federal 
Cfoverninent  to  get  in  and  nave  a  comparable  accounting  base  in  every 
one  of  10,000  districts  in  the  T'nited  States.  They  would  obviously  have 
to  count  the  same  way  or  we  would  not  be  able  to  be  sure  that  there  was 
 equity  in  distributing  dollai-Si 

This  would  mean  that  there  would  have  to  l)e  a  massive  reform  of 
the  way  school  systems  account. 

Now,  J  think*  some  people  feel  that  would  be  a  very  good  idea.  I 
have  heard  some  estimates  in  which  people  have  said  in  10  vears  it 
might  l>e  hoped  that  every  school  system  in  the  country  would  use  a 
standard  accounting  system,  and  that  this  would  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  legislatures  aiul  to  the  Fedei^al  Government.  To  understand 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  move  into  that  between  now  and  the 
time  of  the  implementation  of  this  hill  because  it  woidd  be  such  a 
gigantic  task,  involving  not  oidy  determining  the  cost  for  handicapped 
kids,  but  in  order  to  find  basic  costs  for  all  children  you  would  have 
to  apply  the  system  to  all  the  children  in  the  schools. 

T  think  those  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  thoughts. 

In  l>oth  cases.  Congress  is  very  sensitive  in  perceiving  some  needs, 
but  our  feeling  is  that  these  are  Very  complex  problems,  and  perhaps 
tliis  legislation  is  heading  in  the  right  direction,  but  with  some  un- 
necessai'ily  complicated  approaches. 

Semitor  RANnoiiMi.  I  shall  not  contimie  this  line  of  colloquy,  be- 
cause you  have  set  forth  your  thinking. 

At  this  point,  Senator  Stafford,  will  you  proceed? 

Senator  Staki-ord.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chjtirman. 

First,  one  or  two  comments. 

In  the  light  of  your  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  administra- 
tion's  bill,  this  Senator  recognizes  how  resourceful  the  administration 
is.  Undoubtedly  that  bill  will  get  before  tliis  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  event,  but  if  it  comes  down  to  it  that  at  some  appropriate 
time  we  will  H(»e  that  that  hill  is  before  this  committee  so  that  it  can  be 
considered. 

Then.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  you  commented  on  the  role  between  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  connection  with  the  education.  Vour 
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l)elief,  as  I  uiulerst(H)(l  it,  is  that  tho  f)rincipal  role  should  be  exercised 
by  the  States. 
Senator  Randolph.  Yes. 

Senator  Stafford.  I  jnsi  want  to  phice  on  the  record  my  hardy  con- 
currence with  tluit  basic  feeling. 

That  brings  nie  to  my  first  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  S.  6. 

Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  yon  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  additional  $4 
billion  which  might  bo  required  for  funding  S.  6  would  unnecessarily 
menace  tho  role  of  the  States  in  their  predominant  capacity  in  the 
educational  field? 

Mr.  Carlticci.  The  concern  that  I  have  is  one  of  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  the  approach,  which  is  a  services  approach.  I 
think  it  tends  to  move  us  quite  frankly,  further  down  the  road  toward 
general  Fedeml  aid  to  education. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Senator  Randolph  that  we  should  have  a 
Federal-State  partnership.  If  you  have  that  partnership,  you  then 
have  to  contcMUplate  what  the  appro|)riate  rolo  is  for  ouch  of  the 
partners. 

If  the  Ff'd?.-al  Government  can  work  in  the  areas  of  innovating 
capacity  building  and  R.  &  D.,  rather  than  direct  intervention  and 
service  delivery,  I  think  we  ran  then  preserve  the  fundamental  role 
of  the  States,  yet  contribute  from  the  Federal  level  that  which  we  are 
l)est  able  to  contribute. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Conld  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Randolph. Sure. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  the  last  phrase.  Federal 
Government  as  intervenor  and  deliverer  of  services.  There  is  nothing 
here  about  delivering  services  in  this  legislation. 

TOveryboiiy  recognizes  that  educational  responsibility  rests  basically 
v,-it.h  State  and  local  governments — we  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking 
ubout  it,  this  is  built  into  our  national  system— there  is  the  responsi- 
bility, and  there  is  where  the  job  is  done. 

We  are  just  talking  about  dollars,  are  we  not?  That  is  what  the 
Federal  definitions  are,  and  that  is  to  get  the  money  to  the  place  it  will 
be  used  efficiently,  and  see  that  it  is  not  wasted. 

Mr.  Carlucct.  Senator  Williams,  I  have  a  concern  that  large 
amounts  of  Federal  dollars  inevitably  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of 
Fedeml  control.  We  have  pointed  to  one  provision  in  the  bill  which 
concerns  us  

Senator  Williams.  Control,  that  is  a  new  word.  You  said  service 
delivery.  Are  those  synonomous,  control  and  service  delivery? 

Mr.  vARLrrcL  I  make  a  distinction  between  our  existing  programs, 
which  are  directed  at  innovation,  R.  &  D.,  building  capacity,  expand- 
ing, as  opposi^d  to  a  bill  which  would  subsidize  the  regulated  delivery 
of  educational  services  to  the  handicapped. 

We  think  that  if  you  move  into  the  area  of  subsidizing  the  delivery 
of  services  to  a  particular  group,  No.  1,  you  separate  out  those  children 
as  Federal  children,  the  handicapped  then  become  Federal  children; 
then  No.  2^  you  inevitably  follow  with  a  set  of  requirements  which  lead 
to  Federal  intervention,' such  as  a  standardized  accounting  system  at 
the  local  level. 

I  do  not  know  off  the  top  of  my  head  if  that  is  good  or  bad,  but  it  is 
clearly  Federal  intervention  if  we  move  in  and  say  if  you  want  this 
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mon^,  you  have  to  ket^p  your  books  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  only  a  short 
■step  from  this  to  intervention  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

Senator  AViluams.  Is  it  iiitei  veiition  to  do  what  Dr.  Martin  thinks 
is  a  good  idea,  the  tailoring  of  the  program  to  the  child  ?-Is  that 
intervention? 

Mr  Carlttcci.  It  is  not  intervention  that  the  bill  would  mandate  it 
from  the  Federal  level  We  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  demonstrated  first. 

As  Dr.  Martin  pointed  out,  maybe  we  ought  to  have  a  pilot  project. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  anotner  good  question. 

I  am  on  your  time,  Bob,  and  excuse  me  

Senator  Stafford.  Just  take  all  of  my  time  you  want 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  prod  of  a  court  decision,  is  doing  exactly  this. 

Is  that  your  nndei*stauding.  Dr.  Martin? 

Dr*  Martin.  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of  States  that  are 
exploring  it.  Senator,  and  are  tending  to  develop  such  plans. 
What  we  do  not  know  yet  is  how  it  works. 

For  example,  we  have  been  running  a  major  study  on  about  8,000 
children  in  Texas,  '  ho  are  in  integrated  settings  primarily,  and  we 
are  trying  to  discover  whether  a  plan  developed  in  September  is  useful 
in  May,  and  how  many  people  have  to  be  involved  in  Keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Our  informal  reports  back  from  the  Texas^oup  are  that  a  once  a 
year  plan  may  not  be  useful  enough,  that  such  a  plan  gets  out  of  date 
too  quickly,  that  plan  writing  has  to  be  continually  up^ded  as  the 
child  Icams.  The  teacher  must  be  very  much  involved  in  it,  that  it  can- 
not be  just  something  done  by  the  school  psychologist  and  the  prin- 
cipal, and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Also,  some  plans  may  be  more  useful  than  others,  depending  upon 
how  specific  they  are,  how  tied  they  are,  to  measurable  accomphsh- 
ments  of  the  child. 

We  may  sit  around  and  look  at  it,  and  think  a  child  is  doing  very 
well,  but  the  question  is,  could  we  demonstrate  that  to  the  parents? 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  bill  is  extremely  forward  looking  with 
regard  to  the  plan,  and  is  in  this  sense,  on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  whole 
way  of  programing.  But  I  am  not  sure  we  are  remy  yet.  for  example, 
to  give  advice  to  the  States  as  to  how  their  teachers  should  frame  their 
plans  in  order  to  make  them  accountable  as  would  be  necessary. 

I  think,  talking  with  Jim  Gallagher  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  sug- 
gested that  we  might  put  aside  $5  to  $10  million  for  several  massive 
studies  in  several  different  States  so  we  could  then  develop  the  accurate 
indices  for  progress,  and  other  details. 

It  is  a  very  good  idea,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  are  ready  to  apply  it  on  3 
million  to  6  million  children  yet,  and  get  any  sense  o{  uniformity  out 
of  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  you  raise  certain  anxieties  and  problems.  I 
think  we  will  get  to  those  when  we  get  to  the  education  people,  we  will 
put  to  them  your  dilemmas,  and  see  whether  they  tnink  the  same 
dilemmas  exist. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Secretary,  or  either  of  your  colleagues  .who 
care  to  answer,  the  bill,  as  you  comment  in  your  statement,  says  Fed- 
eral payments  to  State  identification  of  the  handicapped,  and  I  think 
comments  to  the  offcot  that  there  arie  a  variety  of  State  education  to 
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the  handicapi)ed,  and  my  <iuestion  is :  are  the  definitions  too  broad,  too 
narrow,  or  too  diverse? 

Would  you  care  to  comment  ?  ^  .1  •  i 

Mr.  Carlucci.  Our  concern  is. they  are  too  diverse.  I  do  not  tinnk 
we  are  at  the  point  in  the  Federal  Government  where  wo  would  have  a 
standard  definition.  , 

As  I  point  out  in  my  statement,  this  could  presumably  be  cured  by 
impeding  the  standard  Federal  definition.  But  this  once  again  gets  to 
the  issue  We  were  discussing  earlier,  that  of  interv  ention. 

I  think  this  kind  of  legislation  always  raises  those  questions.  We,  are 
froing  to  do  away  with  the  State  capacity  to  vary  their  programs  if  we 
want  to  move  down  this  road  of  fairly  large  Federal  subsidies  on  an 
equitable  basis.  ....  1  xi. 

Senator  Staffoud.  My  next  question  is  going  to  be  on  the  matter  or 
Federal  definition  of  the  handicapped. 

I  gather  from  your  statement,  also,  that  labeling  children  handi- 
capped-' carries  a  certain  amount  of  stigina  with  it.  , .  1  / 

In  the  event  the  Federal  Government  should  attempt  some  kind  of 
national  definition,  would  you  have  any  suggestions,  or  would  your 
eollea^cs,  as  to  the  terminology  other  than  handicapped  to  describe 
the  children?  ^    .  ,  . 

Mr.  Carlucci.  I^t  me  ask  Dr.  Martin  to  respond  to  that. 
-  -Dr.  Martix.  Senator,  I  think  llmt  we  feel  now  under  the  Handi- 
capped  Act,  that  the  Federal  definitions  of  handicapped  plays  a  use- 

For  example,  they  speak  to  a  concern  that  the  Congress  has  to  make 
sure  money  is  directed  to  a  population  of  children  who  are  known  as 
handicapped.  , 

Now,  this  may  mean  that  (me  State  would  define  a  mentally  retard- 
ed child  as  one  who  has  certain  characteristics,  including,  let  us  say, 
scoring  70  on  IQ  tests.  No  State  relies  solely  on  an  IQ  test,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  major  indices. 

Another  State  may  choose  75.  The  Federal  Government  docs  not  im- 
pose upon  them  a  Federal  choice.  We  say  if  you  treat  this  youngster 
as  retarded  in  your  State,  under  the  general  procedures,  then  you 
can  have  a  child  share  in  those  Federal  programs  if  he  meets  your 
own  criteria.  But  we  do  not  have  a  single  Federal  criteria. 

Now,  the  question,  I  think,  here  is  an  imi)ortant  one,  because  the 
States  arc  interested  and  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  it  pro- 
vides services  for  children,  how  to  direct  resources  toward  them,  how 
to  be  sure  the  right  children  get  help,  and  at  the  same  time  not  im- 
pose on  any  youngster  a  label  which  might  not  be  to  his  benefit. 

The  way  to  do  that,  I  think,  in  part  is  to  separate  the  funding  from 
tlie  labeling  of  the  child,  that  is,  you  can  use  the  condition  of  handi- 
capped as  parameters  to  describe  the  population,  but  you  do  not  have 
to  label  or  identify  a  given  child. 

I  think  one  of  tne  questions  raised  about  S.  6  is  whether  there  would 
be  encouragement  in  a  State  to  caU  a  given  child  handicapped  in  order 
for  him  to  qualify  for  a  Federal  share.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  I 
do  not  think  we  are  ready  to  move  away  from  the  concept  or  identi- 
fication of  handicapped  as  a  generic  group,  but  we  can  separate  that 
from  the  program  for  the  individual  child,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  direction  that  the  congressional  considerations  might  go  in. 
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Senator  Staffohu.  Is  there  a  danger  that  the  definition  of  handi- 
capped could  be  too  broad,  and  include  so  many  different  categories 
of  people  and  children  that  funds  would  simply  be  shotgunned  out, 
and  not  be  very  effective  anywhere ? 

For  example,  would  it  be  considered  to  be  a  handicapped  child  if 
the  child  speaks  pretty  good  French,  bat  not  very  good  English,  but 
is  very  briglit? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  there  have  been  abuses  of  that  historically* 

One  of  the  famous  court  suits  on  the  west  coast  dealt  with  the  identi- 
fication of  Chicano  children  as  retarded  on  the  basis  of  language  bar- 
riers. But  in  general  1  would  not  ex^)ect  that  to  be  a  problem,  paitic- 
ularly  with  our  increasing  sophistication  about  it. 

I  think  if  you  arc  sittmg  in  a  local  school  district.  Senator,  and  if 
you  liavc»  a  borderline  child,  and  if  the  situation  should  be  one  where 
the  Federal  share  was  greater  than  the  local  share  in  educating  a 
handicai)pcd  child,  there  might  be  an  incentive  to  call  that  child  hand- 
icapped in  order  to  get  thi-ee-quarters  of  the  costs  as  the  Federal  share. 

If  the  balance  were  the  other  way,  and  the  local  government  had 
to  put  up  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government  would  repay 
them,  then  it  would  not  be  cost-effective  to  be  overly  generous  in 
identifying  children  as  handicapped. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  If  I  may  just  add,  since  you  have  raised  the  question 
of  bilingual — and  I  did  testify  recently  in  the  House  on lhat  sub je^ 
I  think  there  are  parallels  which  heighten  our  concern  with  regard 
to  S.  0.  Parallels — w-e  have  a  court  decision  in  the  bilingual  area,  lack 
of  linguistic  ability  is  defined  as  handicap,  and  if  w^e  are  going  to  pass 
this  knid  of  measure  for  physically  handicapped,  should  you  not  have 
a  parallel  measure  for  the  linguistically  handicapped,  and  then  w*hat 
about  some  of  the  other  educational  handicaps  that  might  exist? 

Hence,  we  are  startin*^  ourselves  down  the  road  to  a  broad  serv- 
icers approach  by  the  Federal  Govennuent  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

That  is  once  again  the  fundamental  concern  that  we  had  with  this 
legislation. 

Senator  Staffoiu).  On  pa^e  8  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
discuss  some  of  the  alternative  j^roblems,  possible  alternative  roles  for 
Federal  aid,  a  Federal  role  in  aiding  the  handicapped,  in  addition  to, 
or  instead  of  S.  6. 

1  juKt  want  to  express  my  concern  that  when  we  start  thinking  about 
alternative  possible  roles  in  this  field,  the  difficulty  is  while  we  are 
thinking  about  alternatives,  instead  of  enacting  some  legislation, 
nothing  happens.  That  is  a  concern  that  this  Senator  has. 

That  leads  me  to  my  last  question.  That  is,  if  S.  6,  or  something 
very  similar  to  it  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  becomes  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  it  a  program  that  your  Department  can  administer? 

In  responding,  yon  might  also  conmient  on  the  administrative  role 
It  would  impose  on  IIEW  and  the  Department  of  Education, 

Mr.  Carmtci.  Certaitily  we  could  determine  the  formula,  partic- 
ular! v  since  the  hill  reads  on  the  In^st  data  available. 

I  think  we  would  have  some  problems  with  the  question  of  the  ac- 
counting system.  We  would  have  some  problems  in  administering  the 
individualized  plan. 

I  have  not  been  through  the  bill  with  Dr.  Martin  in  terms  of  its  ad- 
ministerability,  but  I  would  assume  there  would  be  some  problems, 
but  I  think  we  could  administer  it. 
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Dr.  Martin,  I  think  that  is  right.  We  would  have  the  question  of 
individual  planning,  and  what  becomes  most  important,  to  evaluate. 
We  would  probably  have  to  move  away  from  literal  evaluation  on  the 
basis  of  the  3  million  individual  plans  for  some  kind  of  conceptual 
evaluation,  rather  than  what  might  specifically  be  called  for  nght 

now.  ,  ,       -  I.  i. 

Those  would  be  tlio  major  problems.  Even  then,  of  course,  we  have  to 
expand  our  number  of  people  involved  a  great  deal  because  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  out  there,  and  we  would 
have  to  be  accountable  for  it.  That  would  be  an  ongoing  problem,  to 
make  sure  that  children  were  not  overly  identified  to  participate  in 
this  program,  to  insure  that  the  costs  were  in  fact  accurate  costs,  and 
not  inflated,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  tremendous  administrative  mechanisms  that  would  be  re- 
quired, as  you  would  expect  in  any  large  program. 

Mr,  Cooke.  I  might  add  a  comment,  Senator,1f  I  could. 

One  of  the  provisions  that  is  in  the  current  bill  being  considered 
by  the  House-Senate  conference,  which  leads  to  one  of  your  earlier 
concerns,  is  the  so-called  Buckley  amendments,  in  which  you  would 
have— the  way  they  are  presently  drafted— you  would  have  to  get 
parental  consent  before  you  could  get  any  data  on  children. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  as  Chairman  Williams  and  Senator 
Randolph,  that  there  are  parents  who  have  grave  difficulties  in  accept- 
ing the  fact  that  their  child  is  "mentally  retarded." 

This  could  add  sipiificant  difficulties  perhaps  in  an  individualized 
plan,  dealing  with  it,  depending  on  how  of  course  the  House-Senate 
conference  comes  out  on  that  amendment. 

But  there  are  these  concerns  about  privacy  and  parental  consent, 
in  which  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  69  demonstmtc. 

Senator  Staffoiu).  Thank  you  very  much.  That  completes  the  num- 
ber of  questions  I  had.  Senator  Williams.  If  you  have  more,  I  will 
yield. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  we  better  get  on.  There  are  more  mies- 
tions,  of  course,  on  this  profound  subject  matter,  wliich  I  will  submit 
to  you  in  writing^Mr.  Carlucci. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  finally  c^me  to  the  end  though,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  a  constitutional  finding;  that  equal  protection  in  this  area 
means  that  handicapped  youngsters  are  entitled  to  equality  of  educa- 
tion. It  costs  more  money  because  it  takes  special  effort. 

These  !egal  decisions  affecting  definitions  and  emial  protection  are 
rather  rpoent,  and  it  is  a  great  burden  upon  our  States  in  terms  of 
money  to  meet  the  constitutional  mandate.  That  is  what  wc  are  here 
for,  with  all  the  complexities  of  finding  ways  to  honor  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  the  way  the  Department  is  doing  this  early 
card  analyzing. 

I  would  just  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  going  to  fall  on  our  face 
as  a  nation  in  meeting  this  constitutional  protection  that  is  afforded 
to  those  who  are  handicapped. 

Mr.  Carluccl  We  would  agree  with  that.  Senator. 

Senator  I?ani>olpii.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carlucci,  you  and 
Dr.  ilartin,  and  you,  Mr.  Cooke. 

We  would  appreciate  your  continued  counseling,  Mr.  Carlucci,  and 
that  of  your  associates.  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  be- 
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cause  of  differentos  today  that  there  is  any  closed  door  to  this  process 
Of  continuing  to  work  here  with  downtown,  as  it  were,  on  matters  very 
real  and  of  urgent  importance  to  this  group  of  handicapped  children. 
.  W  e  have  to  have  a  partnership  of  the  political  levels  of  covemment 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Thank  yon  very  much. 

air.  Carlucci.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.  [The  (juestions  submitted  by  Chairman  Williams  with  the  admin- 
istration s  responses  and  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carlucci 
follows  I J 
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Thtt  Honorable  Frank  C«  Carlucci 
D&d«r  SaoratAry 

DapArtaaitt  of  Baalth,  Bdocation 

and  Kalfara 
330  zadapaadaata  A^vanoat  S.W. 
Waahiagtoo,  0.  C.  20201 

Daar  Mr«  Saeratary: 

Z  aa  aacloaln?  additional  quaationa  to  your  Oapartmaat 
ragarding  yoor  taatlaony  on  Jona  17«  1974  on  S«  6f  tha 
Edttcatioa  for  All  Baadieappad  cbildraa  Act. 

X  voald  appraciata  your  raturaiog  thasa  quaatlons,  with 
your  anawara  aa  aeon  as  poaaiblat  but  no  latar  than  July  IS, 

to  lae^ 


Sinearaly« 


Harrison  A«  Killlaaa 
Chaiman 


HAVrUvc 
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X.   Ott  p«9«  2  of  your  tMtimy  you  say  that  tho  cost  of  8.  S 
Vottld  probably  ercMd  $4  billion  par  yaar.*   Could  you  pzo- 
vida  us  thm  data  on  which  this  astiBat*  is  baa«d7 

2m   Ott  paga  3  of  your  taatiaony  you  cita  a  atatanant  froa  tha 
racant  Rand  study.    That  atudy,  as  you  kacm,  axanlnad  all 
MSYicML  to  haadicappad  youth  and  aot  aioply  aducational 
Munrioaa.    Mhila  thara  is  no  quaatioa  that  tha  availability 
of  baalth  and  diaqnofttio  aarricas  affact  educational  oppor- 
tunity, va  ara  alae  faead  with  tha  faUura  to  provida  avaa 
tha  aost  baaic  accaaaibiXity  to  aducational  opportunity  for 
■any  thouaanda  of  bandicappad  children.  ,  A  racant  paper  done 
by  Jones  and  wilkarson  sUtes  that  finance  is  the  'universal 
concern  of  adainistratora  of  apecial  education  as  they  et* 
teapted  to  ia^leeiaat  special  education  pxograa  plana  required 
by  the  Indiana  aandatory  special  education  law...  Sixty*-* 
ei9ht  percent  of  tha  study  gxovnp  reported  the  state  would 
need  to  provide  at  least  fifty  percent  of  total  pio9raB  cost 
to  insure  prograa  i^ieaentation.  **  Throughout  our  regional 
hearings  on  S.  6,  we  have  heard  frea  atate  officiala  and 
Govamora  that»  in  fact,  special  education  can  be  provided, 
but  that  it  will  take  until  1980,  and  in  soaa  casaa  srach 
longer,  to  provide  these  services.    (ThU  was  true  of  Hinne* 
seta,  Horth  and  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  North  Dakota.) 

Are  you  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Govamawnt  has  no 
responsibility  in  aasiving  equal  protection  of  law,  and  ahpuld 
wait  until  1910  or  later  to  provide  aervices  which  would  be 
provided  now? 

X  find  your  stataaant  about  integration  of  servicea  fas- 
cinating in  light  of  racant  BEVt  actions  on  such  prograas  as 
the  Xntexaedlate  Care  racilitiea  regulations.  The  Oepartaent 
could  have  single*handedly  required  each  auch  facility  to 
neat  certain  standards,  particularly  related  to  davelopnental 
and  educational  programing,  and  it  refused  to  do  so,  despite 
the  reooBBMndations  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Furthermore,  wa  provided  the  necessary  flexibility  in 
the  rehabilitation  prograa  under  the  S.  7  draft  to  provide 
programadng  to  all  handicapped  individuals  who  might  eventu- 
ally have  vocational  potential.    If  you  recall,  the  President* a 
veto  neaaage  cited  that  point  as  tha  reason  for  vetoing  the 
program.    Could  you  please  comment  on  the  consistency  of  your 
poaitioo  in  this  regard? 
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3«  (Vaga  4  of  t^stiaony)  Who  at*  th*  proponents  of  tho  school 
Qf  thought  that  'would  siiaply  enbracs  all  spscial  education 
costs  as  a  radaral  rssponslbility?" 

4*    You  argus  throughout  four  tastinony  that  sducatlon  remains 
ths  responsibility  of  the  local  and  state  govemeientSr  and 
that' with  the  increasing  pressure  fzoa  court  cases  and  nap* 
dafcory  lav  that  these  govanurants  will  taka  on  this  responsi- 
bility and  raspond  admirably* 

Thera  are*  howevar*  a  nuaber  of  mitigating  clrcuastances  - 
which  «itrongly  argue  for  the  need  for  Federal  assistance.  Ha 
bava  found*  ovar  the  history  of  programs  for  education  of 
haadicappad  childran  tbats    (1)  famiXias  tand  to  move  to 
araas  whara  they  can  loaate  services  for  thair  children*  and 
this  is  a  highly  onaroua  burden  on  families  and  places  sub- 
stantial additional  fiscal  burdens  on  those  places  where  they 
locata;  (2)  there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  diildren 
with  handicaps  may  be  more  concentrated  in  areas  of  poverty; 
(3)  we  are  most  likely  to  find  services  available  for  mildly 
hsndi  capped  children  and  because  these  services  are  lower  in 
cost.    Sister  Mirie  Thomas  has  found  in  a  recent  study  that 
per  capita  Incooe  correlated  most  directly  to  the  percentage 
of  handicapped  children  served;  Jonas  and  tfiXksrson  have 
found  thaty  despite  the  higher  increase  in  growth  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  education  of  handicapped  childran  than  for  other 
areas  of  education »  the  percentage  of  educational  dollars 
spend  does  not  coma  close  to  the  percentage  representation 
of  handicapped  children  in  the  general  population  of  children* 
Percentage  of  education  dollars  spent  for  handicapped  children 
varies^fcom''a  low  of  about  1%  in  Arkansas  to  a  high  of  8*4%~ 
in  Connecticut  despite  a  minimum  figtire  of  10%  handicapped 
children  in  the  general  population*    The  National  Education 
Finance  Project  has  reooMended  Federal  assumption  of  areas 
of  high  cost  where  it  is  clear  that  expenditures  for  education 
are  much  higher  than  the  average  and  are  unevenly  distributed. 
Thsy  cite  the  education  of  the  handicapped  as  one  of  those 
areas. 

If  you  refuse  to  accept  education  of  the  handicapped  as 
an  appropriate  area  of  educational  escpenditure,  how  would 
you  propose  that  these  problems  be  solved?   Do  you  propose 
that  Connecticut*  for  exaople,  assist  the  State  of  Arkansas 
directly? 
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You  hAV«  cited  state  budget  siurpluses  of  $11  billiob  for 
FT  1>73,  $5.5  billion  for  FT  1974  and  $19.8  billion  for 
Vt  1975. 

— Please  mipply  the  supporting  figures  explaining  how  these 
figures  were  obtained,  the  individual  figures  for  each  year 
by  state. 

•^Please  provide  an  explanation  of  why  these  figures  vary  so 
greatly  over  the  three  years. 

-*Please  also  provide  comparable  figures  on  surpluses  or 
deficits  by  state  froa  FY  1966  through  FY  1972. 

On  page  5  of  your  testitaony,  you  argue  that  where  the  inci- 
dence or  concentration  of  special  educationpproblaoa  is  high 
in  a  local  district,  or  where  the  discaX  capacity  of  the 
echool  district  is  low,  that  the  state  has  a  aajor  role  to 
ensure  that  all  children  are  provided  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities.   Would  you  agree  that  this  argument  transfers  logie 
calXy  to  the  Federal  role? 

On  page  6  Oi'  your  testimony  you  say  that  state  and  local  edu*- 
cational  systems  would  be  encouraged  by  S.  6  to  continue  older 
and  less  effective  educational  practices  rather  than  to  accept 
core  effective  tsathods.    Wbuld  you  be  nore  explicit,  i.e.? 

—what  older  and  loss  effective  practices? 

"Why  would  S.  6  encourage  that? 

•*«what  Eiore  effective  oathods  would  the  bill  fail  to  encourage? 

—why  would  it  fail  to  encourage  those  inore  effective  practices? 

On  page  6  you  also  say  that  unifora  accounting  practices  needed 
to  inpleaent  S.  6  would  be  unwanted  Federal  intervention.  Hhat 
evidence  £o  you  have  that  such  practices  would  be  unwanted? 

Our  hearing  r6cord  documents  no  such  arguoent.    In  fact, 
testicony  fron  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  from  oany  indi* 
vidual  states,  fron  Dr.  Richard  Rosssdller,  and,  indeed,  from 
Covornor  nail  supports  this  approach  entirely. 

On  page  7  you  say  that  the  fomula  makes  no  differentiation 
as  to  different  types  and  severity  of  handicap,    fiovever,  the 
formula  itself  takes  into  account  the  different  costs  of  edu* 
eating  children  with  different  types  of  handicaps. 
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—Do  cbUdren  with  nild  handicap*  and  children  with  8«v«re 
handicaps  differ  in  their  right  to  education? 

Fag*  7  of  your  testijnony  also  raisee  the  problem  of  •labeling," 
aj^  Z  prosune  that  you  are  talking  about  "inappropriate  label** 
ing*  or  the  attaching  of  a  label  which  either  results  in  a 
long-term  tracking  regardless  of  change  of  condition,  or  tho 
attaching  of  a  description  of  the  childU  conAltions  without 
providing  the  necessary  services  need  to  assist  the  child. 
As  you  know,  the  legislation  contains  a  funding  formula  which 
provides  an  entitlement  based  only  on  children  identified  ms 
handicapped  for  whom  the  state  is  currently  providing  mduca- 
tlon  servicesr  and  bases  the  amount  of  entitl«saent  on  the 
currmnt  expenditures  made  for  that  child's  education.  Under 
this  formula,  padding  the  numbers  of  children  identified 
without  increasing  the  expenditure  is  not  an  effective  meaian- 
isa  of  increasing  the  funding  available  under  S.  6. 

Furthenwre,  in  order  to  provide  a  child  appropriate 
educational  services,  the  child  must  be  diagnosed  and  the 
school  system  must  estimate  the  kinds  of  services  he  needs. 
The  category  the  child  is  placed  in  for  th#se  services  need 
never  have  a  atigmatizing  effect.    The  legislation  does  include 
w>st  of  the  pmocedural  protections  coming  from  court  cases  auch 
as  Diana«  PARC  and  Mills  and  provides  that  the  state  most  have 
a  pialT  whicITensures  that  all  children  be  extended  educational 
services  by  1976. 

As  you  note,  mislabeling  is  a  phenomenon  that  hae  been 
litigated  in  the  last  few  years.    It  is  also  a  phenomenon  that 
wUl  not  disappear  because  the  Federal  Government -buries^its 
head  and  says  we  want  no  part  of  this.    In  situations  like 
this,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  oust  work  in  good  faith  with  local 
and  state  education  agencies  to  assist  then  in  avoiding  such 
probleas,  and  unless  you  care  to  damn  the  entire  systea  of 
education  on  this  basis,  the  protections  in  the  legislation 
can  be  drafted  to  provide  a  much  better  situation  than  is  now 
the  case.    It  is  also  true  that  throughout  the  history  of 
civil  rights  legislation  and  litigation  in  this  country,  the 
class  of  individuals  has  been  identified  and  has  had  to  be 
identified  la  order,  to  assure  tlie  elimination  of  discrimination. 
I  wcnild  venture  to  say  that  it  i»  no  less  true  it  the  area  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  than  it  has  boei  true  in 
employment  discrimination,  bilingual  education,  and  desegrega- 
tion* 
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Zt  MW  to  mm  thAt«  thm  final  position  that  your  logic 
laada  us  to  is  that  thf<.  nsdaral  Govamasnt  should  wait  until 
aU  adueational  toola  Kxm  tested,  and  until  we  have  all  .the 
kaowled9«  •»  aeed  before  we  tsake  any  efforts  to  assist  in 
this  area.    Yet  by  you;:  own  figures,  the  population  served 
has  grown  only  fron  j»d%  in  1968  to  slightly  over  42%  today. 
This  position  effectively  voids  the  right  to  education  of 
nan/  thousands  of  handicapped  children  for  the  near  future, 
and  is  a  position  which  is  violative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
aent*s  responsibilities  under  the  14th  Aaendaent.   Could  you 
coHMnt  on  this? 

11.  Tott  say  on  page  8  that  your  experienee  with  funds  authorised 
for  target  populations  has  not  been  good.  What  prograaui  are 
you  talking  about?  It  seeas  to  me  that,  on  balance,  the 
record  on  such  pxograas  as  Title  I,  p.i,.  89-313,  Read  Start, 
and  follow  Through,  Title  VI  B  and  the  OBOG  and  bog  prograns 
have  been  very  good.    Could  you  conoent  on  this? 

12.  The  Federal  Govemaent  in  this  area  has  argued  for  'capacity 
 ~  building^now-for- close  tO'lO-years.^ — ^Your-Admlnlstration-has-  - 

had  the  authority  now  for  6  years  to  test  out  the  alternatives 
that  you  suggest  in  your  testiraony,  and  to  date  we  have  seen 
little  Biovsnent  on  your  part  to  undertake  any  najor  inredds 
which  could  lead  to  resolving  this  problee. 

ffhen  you  consider,  as  Assistant  Secretary  Trotter  has 
suggested  in  her  confimation  hearings,  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  educational  services  when  they  are  needed,  as 
opposed  to  providing  cmintenance  paynents  as  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  do  for  these  children  when  they  become  older,  the 
logic  of  your  position  is  unclear,    is  it  not  true  that  failure 
to  invest  in  this  area  really  undercuts  the  Adninlstration's 
theory      reduction  of  dependency? 

13.  PLEASg  PROVIPg  FOR  THE  RECORD  THB  FOLLOSflWS  DATE  JCID  INPORMA" 


Total  dollars  being  spent  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren under J    Title  I  (Part  A) ,  Title  I  (PL  89-313) ,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  Title  III,  ESCA,  Title  VI  B,  EHA. 

Total  dollars  being  sp^rt  under  other  Title  VI  programs  by 
function. 

— 'The  estiaated  nuaber  of  children  served  by  ^lach  of  these 
authorities. 
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— thtt  avera9«*  par  pupil  e3cp«oditure  by  stat«  for  9«B«r«l 
•ducatiobf  for  the  edueatioa  of  bAndicapped  children* 

^thm  aTerage  teacher  salary  by  atate«  for  all  teacher  a  #  and 
for  apecial  edocatioa  peraonael. 

—the  aoat  recent  figures  Cor  total  nunber  of  handicapped 
children  by  state:    by  disability. 

••the  percentage  of  handicapped  children  served  by  state «  and 

by  disability. 

—the  total  aaount  of  noney  spent  on  the  education  of  hand!* 
capped  children  within  a  state  (and  the  percentage  contrlbu-* 
tion  by  state  and  locality)  and  the  total  aaount  spent  in 
institutionalised  settings  and  the  total  aeount  in  public 
school  settings. 

—the  total  aaount  of  aoney  spent  on  all  elenentary  and  secon* 
dary  education  vithin  a  state  (and  the  percentage  contrication 
by  state  and  locality) . 

14.    If  the  excess  cost  foraula  is  adopted^  do  you  have  recoavmda* 

 iTons^a's^'hcnf  thia'shbuld^be  idofined?  " "        -    —  ^^^^ 
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t^v3i-c.tos.5  uy  tie  /'J'^i'.i  .tr  itio:  t,  '-|je:;t  Ions  sub-itted  l>y  Senator  ». illititrs] 

1 .     On  page  2  of  your  testimony  you  say  that  the  cost  of  S>  6  "would 
probably  exceed  $4  billion  per  year."  CouT?  you  provTge"us  the 
data  on  which  this  estimate  is  based? 

Using  the  Rand  estimate  of  the  average  excess  cost  of  educating  a 
handicapped  child  of  $879/year  and  assuming  that  10X  of  all  children 
ages  3-21  would  be  eligible  for  service,  755  of  the  excess  costs  would 
be  about  $4  billion.    If  higher  estimates  of  the  excess  cost  or -the 
number  of  handicapped  children  are  used  the  Federal  share  could  easily 
exceed  $6  billion.    For  example,  the  costs  implicit  is  assuming  that  15X 
of  all  children  require  excess  service  are  almost  exactly  $6  billion* 
There  are  further  indications  that  to  implement  the  kinds  of  exemplary 
programs^deve loped  by  BEH  the  excess  costs  would  probably  exceed  the 
$879  average. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  those  States  serving  a  high 
percentage  of  their  handicapped  children  generally  have  a  lower  average 
expenditure  per  child  than  those  States  which  serve  low  percentages  of 
their  handicapped  youth.    Whether  this  reflects  only  the  high  cost  of 
serving  only  the  severely  handicapped,  or  reflects  various  other  factors 
is  not  known,  but  it  probably  foreshadows  further  inequity  in  the  S.  6 
formula. 

3.    Who  are  the  proponents  of  the  school  of  thought  that  "would  simply 
qnorace  aTT  special  education  costs  as  Federal  responsibllityf" 

Supporters  of  any  bill  which  mandates  Federal  assumption  of  a 

majority  of  the  costs  of  a  particular  program  which  is  currently  a  State 

responsibility  tacitly  assume  support  of  thobe  program  activities  to  be 

a  Federal  responsibility. 
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19a  argue  throughout  your  testimony  that  education  remains  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  and  state  governments. . .There  are, 
however,  a^  number  oFroitigating  circumstances  which  strongTyargue 
fur  the  need  for FeHeral  assistance...  If  you  refuse  to  accept 
jgiTcatTon  of  tfie  handicapped  «  an  appropriate  area  oT^educational 
expenditure,  F5w  would  you  propose  that  these  problems  be  solvedf" 
Oo  you  propose  that  Connecticut,  for  example,  assist  the  State  of 
j^rkansas  directly? 

We  have,  in  carrying  out  and  administering  the  Congressional 
mandate  under  handicapped  education  laws,  accepted  this  area  as  a 
proper  one  for  Federal  expenditures. 

Federal  investment  has  grown  from  less  than  $45  million  in  FY  1966 
to  near}y  $300  million  fn  FY  1974.   Resources  for  edu  ation  of  the 
handicapped  will  continue  to  grow  in  an  effort  to  assist  States  In 
developing  their  capacity  to  serve  all  handicapped  children. 

In  our  efforts  to  serve  the  handicapped  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Constitution  has  left  responsibility  for  education  to  States.  However, 
we  have  been  using  Federal  dollars  to  underwrite  programs  that  are 
considered  not  to  be  cost-effective  at  the  State  level  or  where  signi- 
ficant economies  of  scale  can  be  gained  by  direct  Federal  involvement* 
For  instance,  we  are  providing  service  support  for  low-incidence  popu- 
lations such  as  the  deaf-blind  where  costs  are  disproportionately  high 
and  the  ability  of  the  States  to  support  effective  programs  for  these 
children  is  not  good.   We  are  investing  $5,0C0  per  child  annually  in 
this  effort. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  government  has  invested  resources  in  stim- 
ulating State  and  local  program  developfnent  and  investment  in  education 
of  the  handicapped.    We  have  sponsored  demonstration  projects  that 
permit  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  see  a  program  in  operat'.on 
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before  deciding  to  fund  it  themselves.   We  have  paid  initial 
investment  costs;  State  and  local  governments  then  pay  only  annual 
operating  costs.   Demonstration  projects  have  lowered  both  risk  and  cost 
to  State  and  local  governments  of  undertaking  special  education  pro- 
jects. 

Our  policy  then  has  been  to  consider  expenditure  for  education  of 
the  handicapped  as  a  legitimate  federal  expenditure.  It  is  a  flexible 
policy  that  is  dependent  upon  our  assessment  of  the  most  effective  use 
of  resources  within  the  parameters  of  a  legitimate  federal  •■ole. 

To  quote  a  recent  paper  by  Richard  A.  Rossmiller  the  author  of  the 
handicapped  section  of  the  National  Education  Finance  Project:- 

"Th£  fact  that  education  in  the  United  States  is  prima rly 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  states  is  firmly  established. 
Although  the  federal  government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
education  because  it  is  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people,  It  has  no  constitutional  authority  to  control  education. 
This  authority  rests  with  the  individual  states.    Although  post 
states  have  delegated  to  local  educational  agencies  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  schools,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  providing  public  education  remains  with  the 
state.    If  children  are  denied  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
by  existing  finance  plans,  or  by  patterns  of  school  dKtnct 
organization,  it  is  the  state  which  is  at  fault.    The  state  created 
local  school  districts  and  established  finance  plans  and  has  both 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  change  them,"  1/ 

1/  Finaf5Cing  £ducattonal  Programs  for  Handicapped  Children 
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7.     On  page  6  of  your  testimony  you  say  that  sta»r  and  local  educa* 
tTonal  systems  would  be  encouraged      S.  6  tu  continue  older  and 
less  effective  educational  practices  rather  than  to  accept  wore 
effective  aethods .   would  you  be  more  explicit. 

We  believe  that  S.  6  has  the  potential  of  fostering  a  certain 
rigidity  in  the  provision  of  educational  services  to  handicapped  children. 

By  requiring  identification  and  labelling  of  handicapped  in  order 
to  receive  funds  under  ^   6,  we  are  perpetuating  the  identification, 
labeling  and  certification  of  children  as  being  handicapped.    In  order 
to  assure  equity  in  the  distribution  of  resources  among  States,  we  would 
have  to  establish  a  uniform  definitional  code  which  could  bring  about  a 
rigid  and  static  approach  to  the  educatior.    '  'ivndi capped  children.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  working  to  reduce  and  eliminate  labels  ano  segregated 
classrooms,  we  believe  this  would  accentuate  the  problems.   There  Is  no 
incentive  in  the  funding  of  S.  6  to  reduce  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  state,  to  delabel  children.^  and  to  return  them  to 
regular  educational  programs  without  continuing  to  call  them  handicapped. 

.  The  excess  cost  element,  by  providing  a  State  with  75<  of  every 
extra  dollar  that  they  spend  for  handicapped  children,  could  act  to 
encourage  State  agencies  to  label  additional  children  "handicapped"  in 
order  to  acquire  resources  to  support  children  in  other  special  areas. 
This  could  act  to  increase  the  potential  population  called  "handicapped".. 

In  addition*  there  is  little  incentive  to  remove  handicapped 
cnildren  from  self-contained  special  classrooms  to  individualized  or 
'.-nainstreaTied"  education.    Since  the  federal  government  would  be  paying 
75-,  of  all  additional  costs,  the  difficultits  of  designing  individualized 
programs  outsid'i  of  scK-c  on  tamed  classrooms  would  rot  be  attractive  to 
already  over-burdened' State  education  departments,    Coi«<pl acency  in 
delivering  separate  services  apart  from  reaV  needs  or  new  concepts 
could,  in  our  opinion,  inhibit  new  and  more  enlightened  methods  of 
service  delivery;  such  as  resource  programs,  regular  classroom  service 
for  the  handicapped,  and  itinerant  teacher  programs., 
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8.     On  page  6  ^ou  also  say  that  uniform  accounting  practices  needed  to 
Tnble^nt  S.  6  wouiabe  unwanted  Federal  intervention  >  What 
evidence,  do  you  have  that  such  "practices  would  be  unwanted?  Our 
hearing  record  documents  no  such  argument*    In  ?actt  testtmony  ^roai 
the  Chle?"llate  SchooTUfTTcers,  from  many  individual  states,  from 
Or.  Richard  Rossmiller,  and,  indeed,  from  Governor  Hall  supports 
IFTs  approach  entirely* 

The  hearing  record  of  June  24,  1974,  the  day  on  which  both  Dr. 
Rossmiller  and  Governor  Hall  spoke  before  the  Committee,  also  included 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Harrie  Selznick  of  Maryland.    Dr.  Selznick,  who  has 
done  some  of  the  most  of  the  careful  cost  accounting  of  special  educa- 
tion at  the  LEA  level,  expressed  considerable  doubt  about  the  possibility 
of  implementing  OE's  Handbook  U  accounting  system  or  any  other  common 
accounting  system  even  though  Maryland  has  one  of  the  least  complex 
school  systems  in  the  nation.   Additionally,  information  gained  from  the 
Commoir Core  of- Data  field  visits  to  ten  States  indicates  considerable 
reluctance  to  implement  a  common  individual  pupil  accounting  system 
which  would  be  required  li,  implement  S.  6.    New  York  estimated  that  $5 
billion  and  a  specially  trained  data  clerk  in  every  school  in  the  State 
could  be  required  to  operational ize  such  a  system.   Certainly  it  makes 
litlfle  sense  to  press  a  formula  which  requires  data  generation  activi- 
ties in  excess  of  the  total  aniount  to  be  appropriated  for  educating 
handicapped  children. 

Finally,  Dr.  Rossmiller's  contention  that  S.  6  would  result  in 
minimal  Federal  interference  is  misleading.    The  institution  of  common 
accounting  procedures,  including  many  procedures  which  would  conflict 
with  existing  State  laws,  would  be  Federal  intervention  at  a  fundamental 
level. 
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To  docunient  the  extensive  nature  of  the  change  required  by  connon 
accounting,  the  Department  has  conducted  a  special  nine  State  survey  of 
data  used  at  the  State  level  to  determine  excess  costs  for  special 
education.    Preliminary  analysis  of  the  survey  indicate  that  none  of  the 
States  had  adequate  data  to  determine  excess  costs  and  that  accounting 
systems  vary  greatly  from  State -to-State.    We  hope  to  share  this  in- 
formation with  your  committee  staff  in  early  October  when  our  report  is 
written. 
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9.     On  page  7  you  sajr  that  the  formula  Qjakcs  no  differentiation  «  to 
differenT  types  and  severTty  of~  handicap.    ^However,  the  formula 
itself  takes  into  account  the  different  costs  of  educating  chiTdrcn 
with  different  types  of  handicaps. 

«.Do  children  with  mid  handicaps  and  children  with  severe  handi - 
caps  differ  jn  their  right  to  education ' 

We  are  in  full  agreement  that  all  handicapped  children  deserve  a 
full  and  equal  educational  opportunity.    The  only  differentiation  that 
we  raw  between  children  with  mild  handicaps  and  those  with  severe  ones 
i   the  acknowledgement  of  Federal  responsibility.   Ke  provide  greater 
aflx)unts  of  aid  for  severely  handicapped  populations  because  the  asso- 
ciated service  costs  are  so  very  great  and  such  populations  are  low 
incidence  and  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  school  districts  in 
the  country.   The  combined  effect  of  these  factors  is  to  create  a  highly 
._du f erenti a l_and_iiiequ » table  burden  on  school  districts  if  they  are  left 
to  assume  total  support  for  the  severely  handicapped.    The  same  factors 
lead  to  significant  economies  of  scale  in  the  provision  of  services. 

S.  6  provides  no  assurance  that  States  will  in  fact  use  dollars 
provided  to  serve  these  severely  handicapped  children  or  low  incidence- 
populations  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  receive  allocations  from 
the  Federal  government.    Until  a  conmon  accounting  system,  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  is  developed,  there  can  be  no  tracing  of  Federal  dollars 
allocated  for  specfic  purposes  to  determine  if  they  have  in  fact  achieved 
the»r  objectives  for  unserved  and  catastrophical ly  afflicted  children. 
We  would  be  concerned  that  we  cannot  assure  Congress  of  complete  account- 
ability for  resources  provided.    We  believe  that  the  development  of  the 
Criteria  mentioned  for  determining  the  handicapped  children  to  be  served 
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and  for  determining  the  categories  of  expenditures  to  be  utilized  in 
calculating  State  and  local  expenditures  is  a  difficult  and  long  range 
task.    It  requires  study,  testing  and  detnonstration  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  States  and  their  agreement  prior  to  massive  implementation. 
Until  such  con^etent  connon  accounting  practices  and  uniform  definitions 
can  be  designed  we  are  inviting  conflict  over  these  matters.    It  Is  our 
belief  that  the  urgent  and  necessary  cause  of  equal  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  would  be  ill-served  if  we  placed  undue  complications 
into  Federal-State  relations  in  this  area. 
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13.    Please  provide  for  the  record  the  following  data  and  information;  ... 

Host  of  the  data  and  information  requested  in  this  question  are  not 
available  in  a  meaningful  way.   We  have  provided  for  the  most  recent 
year  available  (FY  71)  the  data. on  children  served  and  dollars  expended 
for  Title  I,  89-313;  Part  B,  EHA,  and  the  Vocational  Education  and  Title 
III  set  asides.    While  figures  are  available  for  other  programs  under 
Title  VI.  it  would  be  misleading  to  correlate  expenditures  with  pupils 
served,  as  these  programs  serve  children  only  incidentally.  These 
programs  are  primarily  capacity  building  focusing  primarily  on  training 
and  demonstration,  activities  which  shoul'i  have  large  impact  beyond  the 
individual  children  served  directly  by  Federal  funds. 

The  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  average  teacher  salary,  number 
-of^hdrtdi capped -children,  percentage -served,  and  total -expenditure- 
questions  are  not  currently  available  on  a  comparable  basis.   While  cost 
and  salary  figures  which  are  generally  used  are  available  for  regular 
education,  the  figures  available  in  special  education  are  extremely 
misleading  due  to  variance  in  State  definitions  for  the  handicapped  and 
data  collection  efforts.   Most  State  figures  of  the  standard  10%  estimate 
of  the  population  await  confirmation  by  more  reliable  procedures  of 
Identification  and  diagnosis. 

BEH.  NCES  and  ASPE  are  currently  involved  in  attempting  to  develop 
excess  cost  data  on  the  education  of  handicapped  children  for  a  nine 
State  sample  using  all  existing  State  data  sources.    The  results  of  the 
study,  reporting  both  the  availability  of  the  data  and  those  cost 
comparisons  which  can  be  drawn  will  be  available  in  early  October  and  we 
will  be  sharing  thetn  with  you. 
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Thi5  review  .KWrcss(?>  the  February  1973  operational  statu-;  of  two  federal 
prograjns  administered  bv  the  Atd  to  States  Dranch  -  Part       Education  of 
the  Handicapped  \ct,  and  Public  law  8i>-3l3,  A-nfjidncnt  to  Title  1»  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondar>'  {ducat. on  Act,  and  two  programs  nonitorcd  by  the 
Branch  uhich  have  bct- aside    component b  for  handicapped  children-*  Title  1, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Fducation  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
It  IS  an  attenpt  to  idcnt.f^  significant  acconplishncnts  achieved  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  to  examine  important  issues  needing  resolution  in 
order  for  the  programs  to  a^hiC^c  their  intended  objectives.    The  ultimate 
goal  of  this  rcvjcvs,       i^^x  t'Tou^h  a  -^^re  careful  study  of  facts  and 
trends,  each  of  tne  prO}Tra'5  under  con -.ide  rat  ion  here  can  be  no  re  effect- 
ively directed  to  proviue  puqioseful  and  insightful  educational  services 
to  handicapped  children  or  the  nation.  . 

1-    Chi  Idreo  .*>»'rved 

*•    n^rcct,  Child-Centered  Serv'iccs:    All  four  ,\SB  programs  addressed 
by  this  review  are  cht Id-centered,  direct-service  programs. 

b.  NuTber  of  Childrvn  Served  An  estimated  total  of  919,438  handi- 
capped children  received  direct  educational  services  in  projects 
funded  wholly  or  m  p.irt  under  these  programs  during  FY  1971. 


TABLE  1 


NUMBER  OF  HAS[)IC\PPt.b  OlRURlN  SERVE D  tM^CR  TAkT  B.  EHA: 
P.  I.  89-313:  TITLE  III.  ESI  \;- A*iD  THE  VOCATION'AL  FDUCATION  ACT 
I  :SCU  YEAR  1971 


Vrog ran 


fhi Idren  Served 


Part  B,  IHA 


5?5,075 


PL  89-313 


ltj5,38i 


Title  lU,  fcSEA 


179. SOI 


Voc.  hd 


919,438 


Total 


(See  Suppler.vntarv  Table  I    for  further  details.) 
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c.    rype<  of  Children  Served     Under  these  four  progran>,  the  following 
types  and'approxitnate  nuri>er»  of  handicapped  children  were  served: 


TABU  2 

CHILDREN  SiRVED,  BY  TVPK  OF  HV\niCAP,  IKDCR  PART  B,  EHA; 
•   P.L.  89-313;  TITLF  HI,  I.SEA;.  AND  THE  VOCATIOS'AL  EDUCATION  ACT 
HSCAL  YEAR  1971 


Type  of  Handicap 

.Vuaber  Served 

Percent  Served 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

122,760 

14% 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

324, /77 

55 

learning  Disabled 

58,442 

6 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

84,439 

9 

Other  Health  Impaired 

23,004 

3 

Crippled 

23,409 

3 

Visually  Handicapped 

30,302 

3 

,Peaf^^   

38,577 

4   -    -  - 

Hard  of  Hearing 

46,227 

4 

Speech  Impaired 

167_^501 

18 

Total 

;  919,438 

100% 

(See  Supplementary  TAble  I  for  further  details) 


d.  ftiuffJ)or  of  Children  Served  According  to  BEH  <ojcctives:  Under  the 
pro^raxns,  the  following  children  were  prov:cod  services  according 
to  BEH  objectives . 


TABLE  3 

HANDICAPPED  OIILDREN  SERVED,  BY  BEH  OBJECTIVE,  USOER  PART  B.  EHA; 
P.L.  89-313;  TITLE  III,  ESEA;  ASD  THE  VOCATIOSAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


BEH  Objective 

Nunber 
Served 

Percent 
Served 

Funds 
Expended 

Preschool  (Ages  0-5  yr^.) 

47.586 

5% 

$6,006«219 

Career  Education 

287,016 

30% 

46J57«856 

Severely  Handicapped* 

122,760 

13% 

27,050,007 

Full  Services 

919,438 

100% 

132*472,320 

•Includes  trainable  nentally  retarded. 

(See  Supplementary  Table  11   for  further  details.) 
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e.    Nunbcr  of  Children  Sencd  in  Pay  and  Residential  Programx.  Compared 

Of  the  children  participating  under  PL  89-313  projects  in  FY  1973 
40.1%  are  in  attendance  at  day     facilities  rather  than  in  large 
residential  facilities  away  fron  their  howes.    This  percentage  of 
day  school  pro^ramin^  a^  conparcd  to  residential  placements  has 
made  a  dramatic  increase  over  the  past  few  years. 


TABLE  4 

NUMBER  or  IIANhlCAPPED  CHILUKfcN  R£PORT£0  IN  AVERACl  DAILY  ATTENOANXE 
IS  DAY  AND  RESIOE>friAL  PROCRAMS,  FOR  PURPOSE  OH  CO^^Pl^rING  ALUKTATIONS 
INDER  P.L.  89-313,  FY  1966-73 


Fiscal  Year 

Day  Progr 

ar.s 

Rcsidentiill  Proftrass 

Nuoiber  Served 

Percent 

Suirber  Served 

Percent 

1966 

83S 

1.3% 

64,605 

98.7% 

1971 

17,818 

14.7 

103,750 

85.3 

1972 

27,775 

21.1 

104,056 

78.9 

1973 

63,442 

40.1 

94,575 

59.9 

f.    Number  of  Children  Served  in  Projects 

The*.ota!  of  919,438  handicapped  children  served  under  the  Part  8, 
PL  89-313  U  Title  III  programs  pa.ticipated  in  3,465  projects, 
with  an  average  of  265  children  participating  in  each  project. 

2.    Personnel  Trained  and  Employed 

a.    Personnel  Receiving  InService  Training: 

Inservice  training  was  provided  personnel  serving  handicapped 
children,  as  follows: 
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Page  S 
TABLE  5 


ESTUUTED  SUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  RECEIVIS'G  ISSERVICE  TRAINING 
UNDER  PART  B,  EHA;  P.  L.  89-313.  TITLE  III.  ESEA;  AND  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  19^71 


Program 

Personnel  Trained 

Funds  Expended 

Part  B.  EHA 

67.307 

$3,234,793 

P.L.  89-313 

17,607 

2.733,341 

Title  III,  hSEA 

N/A 

4,627.751 

Vocational  Cdu  i"" 

1,097 

220.497 

86.011 

|6. 387. 676 

(See  Supplementary  Table  III  for  further  details.) 


b.  Teachers  and  Teachers  Aides  Trained: 

More  than  60,000  teachers  and  over  7, COO  aides  received  in service 
training  in  connection  with  "'Tt  B  and  PL  89-313  projects. 

c.  Personnel  Employed; 

Personnel  employei  for  the  purpose  of  providing  services  to  handi- 
capped children,  •^cre  as  follows: 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  UNDER  P\gr  B,  EHA;  P.L.  89-313; 
TITLE  III.  ESEA;  AND  THE  VOCATION'AL  EDUCATIONAL  ACT 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

Funds  Expended 

$26,640,700 

38,798,828 

N/A 

24.331.878 
771.406 


Program  Personnel  Employed 

F.rt  B  9.654 

PL  89-313  16,316 

III.  ESEA  N/A 

Voc.  Ed.  3,609 
Total  29,S79 


(See  Supplementary  Table  IV  for  further  details.) 
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Pap.c  6 


3.    Project  ''onducted' 

Number  and  Size  of  Projects;  Tht-  nurher  and  sue  of  projects 
conduct'cJ  ucrc  ab  follows. 


TABLE  7 

HANniOAPPcU  0UIU«L\  StRVLl^  IS  PROJEaS  UNDER  PART  B,  EHA;- 
P.L.  89-31.>,  TITLE  Mi,  ESF.A,  WO  1Mb  VOC^TiaSAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
FISCAL  YL/\K  1971 


Progrx'n 
Part  B,  fHA 
P,L.  89-315 
Title  III,  E:;EA 
Voc.  Ed. 

Totals 


so.  of  Projects 
2,064 
1,091 
310 
N/A" 
5,465 


So>  Childrgr<  Served 
335,075 
195,881 
179,801 
203. 
919. 43S 


Average  No.  of 
Children  Setved 
Per  Project 

162 

179 

S80 

N/A 


265 


{See  Suppler.tfntar)'  Tabic  V  for  further  details.) 


^'    S""hf?r  .-f  Proiects  Co-)djctfd  \c",ordinR  to  On jcct i yes :  Certain 
object i\e<  appeared  a^  principal  areas  of"  attention  in  projects 
conducted  ur.der  Part  B.-^EHA,  and  PL  S9-313.    Refer  to  fable  S,  next  page. 


4.    i-undt  l,xpc*:dcJ  . 

a .    I  vmds  I  tpt:»Jcd  by  Pro^'.ran 

An  estinatcd  totii  of  S:5:,172,3:o  w.>s  expended  on  behalf  of  * 
handicappcvl  childror.  in  projCLt*  ::nder  tlic  four  AS B  programs, 
during       1971.    Krfcr  to  Tabic  9,  next  pnge. 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  PROJCaS  CONDUCTED,  BY  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 
UNDER  PART  B,  EHA;  AND  P.L.  89-313 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Project  Objective 

BEH  Objectives 
Early  Childhood 
Inservicc  Training 
Career  Education 
Pro.  for  Severely 
Handicapped 


Projects  Under 
Part  B,  EHA 


463 
736 
193^ 

-103 


Other  High -Frequency 
Objectives 

Behavior  Modification  212 

Comiminication  Skills  Ml 

Diagnostic  Services  222 
Individualized  Instruction  306 

Instructional  Materials  184 

Language  Development  212 


Projects  Under 
PL  S9-313 


455 

393 
r 

219 


422 


195 
128 

46 
171 

55 
166 


Total 

918 
U129 
412 

825 


405 
269 
268 
477 
239 
378 


(See  Supplementary  Tables  VI  and  VII) 
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TABLE  9 


FUNDS  EXPESl€D  US'OER  PART  B,  EHA;  P.  L.  89-313;  TITLK  III,  ESEA 
AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Program  Funds  Expended 
Part  B,  EHA  34,000,000 
PL  89-313  46,129,772 
Title  in,  ESEA  18,470,646 
Voc.  Ed.  33.871,902 


Total  132,472,320 
(See  Supplementary  Table  VIII) 
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b,    runJ»  lixnendeJ  by  Type  of  Children  Served:    ^unds  were  expended 
by  type  of  handicapped  children,  as  follows' 

TABLE  10 

FUSDS  EXPLODED  BY  TYPL  OF  HANDICAPPED  QilLDREN  SERVED; 
^     UN'OEFl  Part  B.  EHA;  P.L.  89-313;  TITLE  III,  ESEA;  AND 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Type  of  Handicap 

Funds  Expended 

Percent  Expended 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

$27,050,007 

20\ 

Educable  Me.itally  Retarded 

44,433,853 

34 

Learning  Disabled 

10,210,496 

8 

Emotional ly  Disturbed 

14,467,346 

n 

Other  Health  Impaired 

3  ,  704,420 

4 

Crippled 

3,237,589 

2 

Visually  Impaired 

5,204>166 

4 

Deaf 

10.379.537 

6 

Hard  of  Hearing 

6,167,349 

5 

Speech  Impaired 

Total 

5.615.557 
5132,47J.320 

4 

(See  Supplementary  Tabic  VIII  for  further  details.) 
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c.    Funds  expended  by  Type  of  Txrenditurc:    Approxiwatvly  $65,457,398 
or  82*  of  the  funds  expended  tor  projects  under  the  Part  B,  and 
PL  89-313  progrartS  w»s  spent  for  instructional  services  (includ- 
ing Instruction,  equipnent  for  instruction,  and  pro-rated  anount 
for  fixed  charges.) 

TABLE  11 

FUNDS  EXPEN'OCD  BY  TYPfc  OF  EXPENDITURE  UN'UER  PART  B,  CHA; 
P.L.  89-313  -  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Type  of  Expenditure 

A.noiint  Expended 

Percent  F.xpcnded 

Administration 

6,918,176 

8.6% 

Instruction 

57,520,680 

71.8 

Attendance  Services 

779,427 

•  1  ' 

Health  Services 

1,058,687 

l.S 

Pupil  Transportation 

1,486,076 

1.9 

Operation  of  Plant 

524, il9 

6 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

36o,649 

.S 

Fixed  Charges 

4,402,  359 

s.s 

Food  Services 

4U,779 

.s 

Student  Bod/  Activities 

713,817 

.9 

Community  Services 

403,038 

.s 

Sites 

63,130 

.1 

Buildings 

194,260 

Remodeling 

320,519 

.4 

Equipment  for  Instruction 

4,018,618 

5.0\ 

All  other  Equipment 

947.038 

Totals 

$80,129,772 

100% 

(See  Supplementary  Table  IX  for  further  details.) 
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d.    Funds  Expended  by  Projects  Conducted:    Funds  were  expended  for 
projects,  according  to  the  four  programs,  as  follows: 

TABLE  12 

FUNDS  EXPENDED  BY  PROJECTS  CONDUCTED,  UNDER  PART  B,  EHA; 
P.L.  89-313;  TITLE  III,  ESEA;  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

No.  of              Total  Avg.  Expend.  Avg.  Expend. 

Program  Projects  Expenditures  Per  Project  Per  Child 

Part  B,  EHA             2,064             $34,000,000  $16,472  $101 

P.L.  89-313             1,091              46,129,772  42,282  23S 

in,  ESEA                   310              18,470,646  59,S82  102 

Voc.  Ed.                  3«46S              33,871,902  -  162 

Total                           $132,472,320  $38,231  $144 

(See  Supplementary  Table  V  for  further  details.) 


oic      r.  ':.ir;.tt  to  cuiy-it  res;.0'.ccs  to  questions  2,  5,  C,  iO, 

21 »  \i  .m.i  :i4  of  t.Vi  C..jitr.jn.l 
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FOR  RELEASr  IffOII  DELIVERY 


SUtMttnt  by 
Honorable  Frank  c.  Carluccl 
Undsr  S«crst«ry  of  Haalth,  Education*  and  Malfara 
Befora  tha 
Subcc— dttaa  on  tha  Bandlcappad 
CoMdttae  on  Labor  and  Public  Malfara 
Onitad  Stataa  Sanata 
Monday,  Juna  17,  1974 
9x00  a.a. 


Tha  undar  Sacratary  la  accocpaniad  by: 

Mr.  Charlaa  N.  Cooka»  Jr. »  Daputy  Malatant  Sacratary  for  Ltgialation 

(Education),  DHEW 

Or.  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Acting  Daputy  Condaalonar,  Buraau  of  Education 
for  tha  Handicappad*  OE 
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Mr«  Chairaan  and  HMlMra  of  tiM  SubcovltUa: 

X  an  happy  to  appMr  today  bafon  tha  SubcoMdttae  to  ditcust  S.  6. 
S.  6  focusot  our  attantion  on  a  vital  iaau«#  tht  provision  of  appropriate 
•ducationaX  MrvicM  to  handicappad  children*    Aa  you  art  all  oMtrt,  tha 
Federal  effort  in  improving  educational  servicee  to  the  handicapped  hee 
grown  rapidly  in  the  laet  decade.    In  1964»  the  Office  of  Education 
epent  about  $20  million  on  prograaa  for  the  handiciipped»  priaarily  on 
the  blind  and  deaf.    In  contrast*  current  OE  prograae  for  the  handicapped 
will  spend  around  $250  Million.    For  exan^le*  Federally-aided  institutions 
for  the  deaf  or  blind— e.g.*  Gallaudet  and  the  Aaerican  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind— will  recsive  about  $24  million*  in  FY  74.    In  addition* 
the  Congrsss  has  iwsndeted  that  handicapped  children  comprise  10%  of  ths 
children  in  Fsdsrally-fuaded  Head  Start  programs,    or  courss*  thsrs  ars 
many  other  program  within  the  Department  %^ich  spsnd  ssvsral  hundred 
million  dollars  on  programs  for  handicappsd  individuals* 

The  Federal  role  in  education  of  the  handicapped  hae  been  primarily 
one  of  building  the  capacity  of  state  and  local  agenciee  to  provide  euch 
education  for  tha  handicapped:    to  train  the  needed  high  quality  teachera* 
to  demonstrate  exemplary  programs*  to  disseminate  instructional  materiala* 
and  to  stimulate  growth  of  stats  n>ecial  education  programs*   The  Bursau 
of  Education  for  ths  Handicapped  has  been  the  focal  point  in  this  Federal 
effort*  and  the  Bureau  haa  helped  to  raiee  the  national  eeneitivity  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
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The  statM*.  rMponsibility,  on  th«  oth«r  hand^  to  provide  «d«qu«te 
services  to  educate  the  handieepped  is  being  increasingly  clarified  and 
strengthened— as  indicated  by  the  nuaber  of  SUte  legialstures  which 
have  passed  new  lavs  ■aadating  such  seWices,  and  the  body  of  litigation 
on  behalf  of  the  handicapped*  s  rights  to  appropriate  #iduc«tion.  Clearly, 
thes«  lavs  and  court  decisions  underscore  the  traditional  responsibilities 

of  state  and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services . 

itie  central  quastion  raised  by  S.  6  iss    Should  the  Federal  role  in 
•ducation  for  the  handicapped  be  changed  from  capacity  building  to  one 
of  substantial  support  for  provision  of  services?        ^  proposes  a 
dramatic  change  in  that  the  Federal  govemnent  would  provide  75%  of  the 
Statts*  costs  of  educating  handicapped  children  in  excess  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  non-handicapped  children.   While  State  data  on 
excess  costs  are  extresMly  poor  and  are  not  colorable  between  states 
our  estinates  indicate  thet  the  costs  would  probably  exceed  $4  billion 
per  year.  ' 

Such  a  sharp  change  in  the  nature  and  sise  of  the  Federal  role 
should  occasion  sosm  thorough  consideration  of  the  rationale  and  iiQ^liea- 
tions  of  such  a  change.    Is  the  change  warranted  on  its  own  Mrits  and 
in  relation  to  additional  resources  for  other  non-educational  services 
for  the  handicapped?   What  leads  us  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
govemaent  rather  than  the  Stat  a  should  shoulder  additional  responsibilities 


and  what  are  the  laplicationa  for  other  special  educational  probleas  for 
the  disadvantaged?   If  the  Federal  gcvemMnt  is  to  provide  additional 
support  for  services,  is  the  approach  taken  in  s.  6  the  aoet  satisfactory 
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way  to  proceed?    In  my  vimi,  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  enactment  of  S.  6. 

Hie  problems  of  educating  handicapped  people  are  more  coiiv>lex  than 
the  proposed  solution-*a  massive  infusion  of  fund8~*-contained  in  S.  6. 
As  a  recent  Rand  study  states*  **Perhaps  it  is  easiest  to  blame  inadequacy 
of  funds,  but  that  is  too  facile  an  answer.    Insufficiency  of  resources 
is  a  major  problem  but  higher  funding  alone  will  not  solve  other  basic 
problems  that  we  find  pervading  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  system:  the 
complexity  I  lack  of  control  and  disorganization  of  the  system  currently 
delivering  services  to  handicapped  youth  defies  efficient  and  effective 
operations,  inequities  and  gaps  in  service  delivery  abound,  and  not 
enough  information  is  available  to  manage  the  service  system  effectively 
and  deliver  the  services  needed.    In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fundamental  questions  in  identifying  and  classifying  children,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  capacity  to  service  these  children  must  be 
faced  before  the  structural  questions  of  service  delivery  can  be  solved.** 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  questions  in  relation  to  the  f  latre  we 
perceive  in  S.  6. 

This  bill  fails  to  consider  the  broad  problem  of  integrating 
service  delivery  to  handicapped  people.    Most  State  delivery  systems 
approach  the  needs  of  handicapped  people  by  having  isolated  groups  of 
professionals  provide  specialized  services  without  attempting  to  treat 
the  continuum  of  individual  need.    S.  6  would  increase  the  level  of 
educational  support  as  opposed  to  rehabilitative,  medical  or  diagnostic 

f  i 

services  without  examining  the  States'  currenlT'delivery  system  and 
attempting  to  Urget  supplemenul  Federal  aid  on  states'  weaknesses. 


34«830  <nt»  4)  O  .  7$  .  5 
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The  Federal  government  historically #  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  has 
reinforced  this  fragnentation  of  service  by  not  coordinating  Federal 
programs  which  aid  the  handicapped » 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  provision 
of  educational  services  to  the  handicapped  moves  us  onto  much  more 
controversial  and  less  clear  ground*    It  is  both  a  complex  and  important 
question  and  we  all  need  to  think  about  it  as  carefully  and  clearly  as 
possible* 

One  school  of  thought  would  sintply  embrace  all  special  education 
costs  as  a  Federal  responsibility  with  the  Federal  government  underwriting 
the  major  portion  of  the  incremental  cost  of  providing  special  education 
services*    I  find  this  view  unpersuasive*    Historically,  education  has 
been  end  remains  today  predominantly  State  and  local  responsibility* 
Handicapping  conditions  seem  to  be  distj;:Jlbuted  more  evenly  throughout 
the  school  aged  poptUation  than  other  kinds  of  disadvantaged  and  are 
therefore  a  regular  part  of  those  state  and  local  responsibilities  in 
education*    When  these  Stkte  and  local  responsibilities  were  less  clearly 
perceived.  Federal  financial  incentives  were  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
achieve  recognition  of  a  need  which  had  to  be  faced*    Federal  and  state 
statutes  and  court  orders «  with  appropriate  compliance  and  enforcement 
machinery,  are,  however,  rapidly  requiring  school  systems  to  face  such 
responsibilities* 

On  fiscal  grounds,  where  the  case  is  often  argued  most  strongly, 
the.  argument  for  total  Federal  assumption  of  all  incremental  special 
education  costs  is  equally  weak*    There  is  a  tendency  in  such  argtnnents 
to  assume  that  the  Federal  government  has  unlimited  financial  resources 
while  state  and  local  governments  lack  adequate  resources*    This  ignores 
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the  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal  unified  budget »    The  states  and 
localities  on  the  other  hand  experienced  budget  surpluses  estimated  at 
$S.S  billion  in  calendar  year  1974*    Thus  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  states  are  in  a  good  position  to  support  the  services  their  legislatures 
are  increasing  mandating  especially  since  decreasing  school  enrollments 
will  probably  result  in  lessening  demands  on  established  State  and  local 
tax  bases. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  many  local  school  systems  are  fully 
able  to  finemce  the  incremental  cost  of  providing  appropriate  educational 
programs  to  deal  with  special  problems.    Where  the  incidence  or  concentration 
of  special  educational  problems  is  high,  or  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
school  district  is  low,  I  believe  that  the  State  has  a  ma^or  role  to 
ensure  that  all  children  within  the  state  are  provided  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  I  believe  that  states  are  increasingly 
recognizing  this  obligation  in  determining  the  allocation  of  their 
fiscal  resources.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  6S%  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  money  which  was  made  available  for  State  expenditures- 
some  $643  million— in  the  January  1,  1972  through  June  30«  1973  period 
was  used  to  finance  educational  services— 39%  of  which  went  for  new 
services . 

strength  of  State  treasuries,  in  combination  with  the  demonstrated 
desire  of  most  States  to  spend  their  general  revenue  sharing  money  xxpon 
new  educational  services*  argues  strongly  that  any  increased  service  costs 
for  equal  educational  opportunities  should  be  shared  by  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  rather  than  borne  primarily  by  the  Federal  government* 
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Another  critical  issue  in  your  deliberations  during  these  hearings 
IS  whether  effective  techniques  for  teaching  thp  handicapped  are  sufficiently 
established  to  make  use  of  the  fiscal  infusion  proposed  in  S.  6.  With 
Federal  support »  great  strides  have  been  made  in  both  learning  theory 
and  teaching  techniques  for  the  handicapped.    However,  existing  State 
and  local  service  syctems  have  not  yet  been  reorganized  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  knowledge.    Accordingly,  there  is  a  large  risk  that  an 
excess  cost  formula  such  as  that  contained  in  S.  6  would  serve  to  perpetuate 
older  and  less  effective  educational  practices  rather  than  to  spur  the 
States  to  accept  more  effective  methods  developed  by  exemplary  programs. 

There  are,  in  addition,  technical  problems  in  S.  6,  including  the 
equity  of  the  proposed  formula  and  the  critical  question  of  the  effects 
of  labeling  on  children.    The  bill  %/ould  tie  Federal  payments  to  the 
identification  of  children  served  by  state  agencies.    However,  there  is 
great  variability  among  States  in  the  eligibility  for  special  educational 
services,    some  states  mandate  services  for  handicapped  children  0*21, 
others  only  for  ages  5-17.    Clearly,  State  excess  costs  would  not  be 
comparable,  even  if  common  accounting  procedures  were  implemented.  1 
might  add  here  that  S.  6  would  appear  to  require  the  adoption  of  such 
coiranon  accounting  practices  throughout  the  Nation's  school  systems,  and 
such  Federal  intervention  would,  at  a  minimum,  be  unwelcome,  if  not 
wholly  in feasible.    The  imposition  of  Federal  standards  for  identifying 
handicapping  conditions  could,  in  principle,  overcome  this  problem. 
However,  the  development  of  Federal  standards  would  be  difficult,  as 
evidenced  by  the  present  wide  divergence  of  criteria  and  estimates  of 
special  educational  needs.    We  have  tnaHe  estimates  that  about  10%  of  all 
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children  need  special  education,  but  one  Health  Examination  Survey 
sample,  taken  by  the  National  Center  fcr  Health  Statistics,  identified 
25%  of  the  children  6-11  as  requiring  spepial  education. 

One  reason  for  the  wide  range  of  estimates  is  that  there  aie  many 
handicapp.      .onditions,  each  of  which  may  range  from  mild  to  severe  in 
their  intact  on  lean  ^ng.    for  some  children  such  as  those  with  speech 
problems,  reading  or  learning  disabilities,  or  developmental  emotional 
disturbances,  the  period  of  special  intervention  may  be  quite  short. 
Mildly  handicapped  children  with  hearing  or  vision  impairments,  with 
orthopedic  handicaps,  or  with  roild  retardation  will  require  or'^y  r^rt- 
time  programs  of  special  education  within  a  regular  school  progra.-*. 
Other  handicaps  are,  oC  course,  vastly  more  severe  and  require  intens.ve 
service*  over  long  periods  of  time.    However,  the  allocation  of  formula  . 
in  S.  6  makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  different  types  and  severity  of 
hMdicaps. 

Th«  problems  of  identifying  handicapped  children  *'or  the  purposes 
of  a  formula  such  as  that 'contained  in  S.  6  has  other  dimensions  that 
must  concern  us.    The  procedures  in  this  bill  would  tend  to  encourage 
undesirable  "labeling"  of  children  requiring  additional  special  services 

as  handicapped,  and  maintain  the  nUT*er  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
This  could  increase  the  risk  that  labeling  children  as  handicapped  will 
Itself  cause  harm.    For  th^se  children  labeled  as  mildly  or  moderately 
handicapped,  particularly  as  einotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  retarded, 
the  social  stigma  of  the  label  can  have  catastrophic  effects  on  the 
child's  affective  and  cognitive  development,  effects  often  outweighing 
the  special  educational  services  they  may  r-jceive.    There  are  numerous 
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report!  of  widespread  mislebeling  of  disadvantaged  and  bilingual  children, 
I'^entifymg  them  as  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  disturbed.  This 
points  to  cultural  bias  which  many  researchers  maintain      found  in 
commonly  accepted  and  widely  used  screening  instruments.    Many  of  the 
relevant  court  cases  (PARC,  MARC,  Mills)  impose  stringent  due  process 
requirements  calling  for  periodic  reassessment  of  a  child's  condition, 
DUt  the  effectiveness  of  the  application  of  these  provisions  remains 
untested.    The  thorny  intricacies  of  achieving  appropriate  identification 
without  unnecessary  labeling  should  not  h%  taken  lightly.  However, 
mandating  a  yearly  individualized  written  program  for  every  child  receiving 
specialized  services  as  contemplated  in  S.  6  could  produce  an  administrative 
nightmare  without  resolving  the  problem. 

In  raising  the  foregoing  questions,  I  have  attempted  to  highlight 
some  of  the  complexities  %«hich  make  the  approach  of  S.  6  so  questionable. 
Our  experience  with  massive  infusion  of  funds  impacting  on  target  populations 
without  adequate  planning  has  not  been  good.    Furthermore,  the  approach 
taken  m  S.  6  to  an  expanded  Federal  role  is  only  one  of  several  possible 
approaches,  none  of  which  are  sufficiently  understood  to  warrant  legisla- 
tive action.    For  example,  other  alternatives  inci^oi^s:    providing  added 
resources  to  the  parents  of  handicapped  children!  wtgeting  funds  only 
to  those  districts  which  have  high  concentrations  of  handicapped  children 
or  are  fiscally  unable  to  respond;  or  temporary  assistance  needed  to 
meet  the  initial  costs  of  developing  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children.    Each  of  these  approaches  should  be  thoroughly  explored,  and 
infonr^tion  not  now  available  should  be  collected,  analyzed  and  thoughtfully 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  total  Federal  rolo  .n  elementary  and 
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secondary  •ducation  before  any  of  them  are  adopted.    For  the. present,  we 
b«lieve  that  the  Federal  capacity  building  itrategy  ihould  be  continued 
and  etxengthened* 

A  primary  need  of  handicapped  people  ii  an  integrated  service 
delivery  systen  which  can  respond  to  all  an  individual's  needs*  not  just 
educational  or  nedical  problems.    A  key  element  in  such  a  system  would 
be  a  method  by  which  individuals  requiring  service  could  be  identified 
and  directed  to  appropriate  treatment  facilities*      such  an 

interdisciplinary  diacrnostic  system  could  be  implanted  within 

the  educational  system  for  school  mtry  screening  of  educational  and 

medical  problems  or  within  the  state  Public  Health  Service.    Additionally*  a 
management  information  system*  such  as  the  one  installed  in  Maryland*  to 
target  services  on  handicapped  youth*  would  be  an  invaluable  tool*  both 
to  direct  service  providers  in  the  States  and  to  Federal  planners  attempting 
to  coordinate  Federal  efforts*    The  Federal  government  is  beginning  to 
take  an  active  role  in  helping  States  with  poorly  integrated  services  to 
develop  these  coordinating  capabilities  and  will  be  attempting  to  provide 
direction  to  insure  the  comparability  of  any  new  data  from  the  States  on 
the  h^dicapped. 

Additionally*  with  regard  to  other  specific  steps  the  Federal 
government  can  and  should  undertake*  we  have  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  our  capacity  building  strategy  should  also  include  changes  which 
would: 

Place  more  emphasis  on  the  early  education  of  handicapped 
children.    There  is  evidence  that  exemplary  programs  can  bring 
large  numbers  of  pre-school  handicapped  children  into  normal 
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classrooo*  at  school  •ntry*  V%  sust  strengthen  our  efforts  in 
developing  the  educetion  techniques  which  create  these  effects 
and  encourage  the  States  to  v«nerally  adopt  these  pre-school 

educational  prograae  for  handicapped  children. 
Broaden  our  authority  to  include  ell  severely  handicapped; 
including  the  nulti-handicapped,  severely  retarded  and  severely 
enotionally  disturbed  with  the  deaf/blind.    We  ere  recommending 
a  special  focus  by  the  Federal  governnent  for  these  groups  due 
to  the  economies  of  scale  which  would  be  realized  in  supporting 
regional  programs  to  provide  the  extensive  range  of  costly 
services  required  by  these  relatively  small  target  populations* 
Bolster  the  research  efforts  in  prevention  and  diagnosis  of 
handicapping  conditions.    While  this  is  not  primarily  an  area 
of  educational  intervention,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  an 
inter-disciplinary  approach  in  solving  the  complex  medical, 
social,  enotional  and  environmental  behaviors  which  usually 
constitute  a  handicapping  condition. 
Xn  stanary,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  have  worket] 
cooperatively  in  the  last  decade  on  behalf  of  handicapped  children. 
More  enacting  legislation  such  as  S.  6,  with  its  profound  shift  in 
Federal  responsibilities,  we  feel  that  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
current  roles  played  by  the  various  governmental  agencies  at  all  levels 
is  necessary.    The  legislation  we  recently  proposed  provides  the  means 
to  <9ontinue  our  current  programs  with  broader  authority  and  new  emphasis. 
At  the  same  time,  in  concert  with  Con^iress,  we  should  'nilyre  a\\  \he 
ro4«ral  prograais  and  examine  in  depth  the  question  of  all  services  for 
th*  handicapped.    Education  for  handicapped  children  and  related  health 
and  rehabilitation  services  will  continue  to  be  a  ma-^^r    ..ncern  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Soimtor  Hanihhj'ii.  Our  next  witnesses  will  Dr.  Wise,  Mr.  IIuiii- 
plirey,  Mr,  Harris,  Mr.  Petei-soii,  nml  Dr.  Klser,  would  you  come  to 
the  table,  please. 

This  is  u  formidable,  panel. 
Wise,  would  you  proeeed^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HELEN  D.  WISE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JEAN  M.  FLANIGAN, 
DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION; 
GREGORY  A.  HUMPHREY,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  (AFT),  AFL-CIO; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  SIDNEY  HARRIS,  CHAIRPERSON,  AFT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  RAY  PETERSON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FEDERAL  LIAISON,  COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROGER  ELSER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION,  WEST  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  AND 
GEORGE  E.  KLINKHAMER,  SPECIALIST,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN- 
STITUTION, MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
A  PANEL 

I)r.  WiSK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  1  am  Helen 
Wis(»,  president  of  the  National  Kdncation  A.ssociatiou. 

Witii  nie  is  Mrs.  Jean  Flanigan,  director  of  research  for  NKA.  who 
will  Ik*  able  to  answer  questions  when  we  ^j;et  to  that  point. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Education  Association  represents  1.5 
million  professional  teachers,  each  of  whom  conies  into  frequent,  if 
not  daily,  contact,  with  children  who  have  serious  learnin/^  disabilities 
because  of  one  or  more  emotional,  physical,  oi*  mental  handicaps. 

We  arc  gratified  that  this  committee  is  concerned  with  the  unique 
problems  of  these  children,  because  the  States  are  operating  under 
seveie  financial  strains  as  they  try  to  provide  the  special  servicers  tlie.se 
youngster.s  need  to  overcome  or  ameliorate  their  problems. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  goal  of  S.  6 — to  insure  that  all 
handica^)ped  childien  have  available  to  thein  not  later  than  107G  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  And  we  believe  that  the  method  of  jfi- 
naucing  State  programs  to  meet  that  goal  is  well-conceived  in  terms  of 
ecpiity  and  in  its  provi.sion  of  incentives. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  many  States  and  localities  would  have 
to  raise  substantial  sums  of  money  in  order  to  take  full  advanta<re 
of  8.  iu  This  is  l)ecau.se  the  siidde  irolhnent  of  the  (estimated  oi  ins  I 
lion  additional  pupils  would  r»  ire  raising  suflieient  fuiuls  to  pay 
for  th.  facilities  and  staff  neeu  for  them  while  maintaining  ciu-- 
rent  basic  standards  for  children  who  do  not  suffer  handicaps.  The 
S-  6  program  would  also  bring  3-  to  5-year-olds  into  programs  in  a 
number  and  with  a  cost  impact  which  has  not  been  estimated. 

Moreover,  it  wouhl  require  substantial  changes  in  some  older  physi- 
cal plants  which  were  not  designed  for  handicjippcd  children — espe- 
cially those  who  arc  confined  to  wheelchairs.  The  plants  most  likely  to 
be  unsuitabfe  for  an  influx  of  handicapped  children  would  tend  to  be 
those  in  the  inner  cities  (where  ediM^ation  funding  of  anv  kind  is  most 
difHcuIt). 
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XHe  expedient  solution  to  put  all  handicapped  children  in  sepjirute 
facilities  would  serve  only  to  isolate  them  from  their  peer  group  even 
more,  from  the  social  and  psychological  point  of  view. 

And  additional  funding  problem  arises  with  respect  to  the  written* 
individualized  program  called  for  in  6,  A  sutetantial  portion  of 
the  p!'oi)Oseil  Federal  suh^dy  could  bo  easily  expended  in  the  proc- 
ess of  identifying  the  children  to  be  served  and  plannin«r  nidivid- 
ualized  programs  for  them.  In  addition,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  sup- 
pose that  identificationj  planning,  acquisition  of  equinment  and  facili- 
ties, and  adequate  staffing  can  be  done  by  the  time  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  to  commence.  .  .  , 

We  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  the  critical 

Question  of  protecting  the  privacy  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
dentiality  of  records  in  the  case  of  handicapped  children. 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  writing  suitable  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H.R.  69-the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  now  in 
conference  committee— apply  with  singular  force  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  6.  All  possible  care  must  be  taken  that  records  on  handicapped 
children  do  not  enter  the  emerging  massive  computerized  data  banks 
on  youth.  We  refer  you  to  the  NEA's  proposed  language  for  section 
513  of  H.R.  69  for  guidance  on  this  matter. 

We  must  disagree  with  the  languajge  of  S.  6,  which  requires  the 
withholding  of  ninds  as  a  means  to  insure  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions. This  penalizes  the  children  who  are  not  responsible  for  any 
failure  to  comply. 

We  suggest  that  section  9  be  replaced  with  an  authonzation  for  ob- 
taining court  orders  for  compliance  directed  to  the  responsible  State 
and  local  officials. 

With  respect  to  evaluation  and  reporting,  we  urge  the  committee 
to  revise  section  6  to  require  the  Commissioner  to  set  basic  minimal 
standards  with  the  counsel  of  an  advisory  ^oup  consisting  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field,  parents  of  handicapped  children,  teachers 
of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  public,  labor  and  business  groups 
and  adult  handicapped  persons. 

Finally,  we  suggest  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  S.  6,  as  it  would 
exist  in  the  context  of  other  Federal  education  assistance  programs. 
Under  the  present  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  some  $200  mil- 
lion is  authorized  annually.  Proposed  amendments  in  H.R.  69  would 
increase  these  authorizations  by  $100  million,  for  a  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  only  $50  million— one-fourth  of  what  is  currwitly  authorized 
for  State  grants,  and  one-sixth  of  what  is  authorized  in  the  proposed 
amendments.  There  is  the  hooker.  The  best  intentions  of  Congress  in 
setting  up  programs  to  combat  education  problems  that  are  universal 
and  incapaole  of  resolution  hy  State  and  local  governments  go  right 
down  the  drain  when  the  Nation's  priorities  are  so  out  of  kitter  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  deliver  on  its  domestic  promises. 

What  good  will  S.  6  be  if  it  operate  at  25  nercent  of  its  author- 
ized level  ^as  is  the  case  with  title  I  of  ESEA,  and  viitually  every  other 
Federal  eaucation  program  I  can  think  of )  ? 

I  hope  we  are  not  here  today  to  build  the  hopes  of  anguished  parents 
and  cruelly  handicapped  fine  young  children,  only  to  dash  those  hopes 
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when  the  industrial  and  military  fat  cats  get  tlieir  hands  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  ending  this  brief  commentary  on  a  pessi- 
mistic note,  but  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  gives  me  no  alterna- 
tive. Until  and  unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
underwrite  the  kind  of  humanitarian  programs  such  as  we  have  in 
this  proposed  legislation,  our  schools  will  falter  and  our  children  will 
fail. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  inforniation  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  rec- 
ord by  Dr.  Wise :] 
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NATlONAt  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  •  1201  lem  st .  n  w .  wasmngton.  d  c  20036  #(202) e3i4coo 


Itils  topic  hos  surfacoU  on  boMi  the  House  and  Senate  foorn  3s  sn  ancndtnent 
to  ft.  wv*:Qr»ittcc  version  oC  the  bill.     It  Is  our  opinion  t'r.:it  languaf;*-  will  fcc 
iocIu<Icd  in  t\t*i  conference  vci'sioii  oT  H.R.  69. 

Alter  checking,  \it\,  N*IA  Insfructlonal  and  Profe&slen.-^  1  Dcvclopncnt  staffs 
rhc  i;SOE  and  (<*n'*r3l  At.couilinr,  Oftl^c  sfi'ff,  i;e  b  H'e  rewr;Cron  the  Srnatc 
ajt^p-K^t.t  m  u::  at-t>r.>pt  t.)  nocL  thv  objoci.;.ons  raised  by  t'»o  chove  groups*  A 
copy  of  Che  rewrite  is  nLtacbed. 


Tf  CiMV  HE«MOON  C««<u1<»e  S«'tt*V 


Protection  of  the  P,ights  ano  Privacy  of 
Parents  and  Students 


Jr/G/scij 


AttfichRipnt 
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fKaiXCTION  OF  THE  KICHTS  A!;i)  TRIVACY  OF  PARBNTS 


AKD  STUDENTS 


SEC*  513.  Part  C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  is  anM?nded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section! 


"SEC.  437.  (a)  RIGHT  OF  ACCESS  ANT)  OF  A  HKARIN*C.-(1)  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  any  applicable  program  to  any  State  or  local  educational  agency, 


School,  or  any  other  educational  Institution  which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  oi 
which  effectively  prt-vcnts  the  parents  of  students  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
attending  any  school  of  such  ngcncy,  or  attemimi;  such  Institution  of  higJicr 
education,  cotnaunity  college,  school,  preschool,  or  other  educational  Institution, 
the  right  to  inspect  and  rt-vicw  any  ,ind  all  official  records,  files,  and  data 
directly  related  to  their  children,  including  all  material  that  Is  Incorporated 
Into  each  student's  cumulatlvff  record  folder,  and  Intended  for  school  use  or 
to  be  available  to  parties  outside  the  school  or  school  system,  and  specifically 
Including,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to.  Identifying  data,  academic  work 
completed,  level  of  achievement  (grades,  standardized  achievement  test  scores), 
attendance  data,  sciJres  on  standardized  Intelligence,  aptitude,  and  psychological 
tests.  Interest  Inventory  results,  health  data,  fanlly  background  Information, 
teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and  observations,  and  verifit'd  reports  of  serious 
or  recurrent  behavior  patterns.    Where  such  rtxords  or  data  include  Information 
on  more  than  one  student,  the  parents  of  any  student  shall  he  entitled  to 
receive,  or  to  be  Informed  of,  that  part  of  such  record  or  data  as  pertains  to 
their  child.    Each  recipient  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
granting  of  a  request  for  access  to  their  child's  school  records  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  tine,  but  In  no  case  more  than  fort^-fivc  days  after  the 
rC'qucst  has  been  made. 


"PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AM)  PRIVACY  OF  PAREKTS 


ASD  STUDENTS 


any  Institution  of  higher  education,  any  community  college,  any  school,  pre- 
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"(2)  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the 
content  of  their  child's  school  records,  to  insure  that  the  records  are  not 
Inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  privacy  or  other  rights 
of  students,  and  ''o  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  correction  or  deletion  of 
any  such  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  inappropriate  data  contained 
therein. 

"(b)  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  RELEASE  OP  PERSONAL  DATA.-(l)  No  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  any  applicable  program  to  any  State  or  local  education 
agency,  any  institution  of  higher  education,  any  coninunity  college,  any  school, 
preschool,  or  any  other  educational  institution  which  has  a  policy  o?  permitting 
the  release  of  records  or  files  (or  personal  information  contained  therein)  of 
students  without  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  to  any  ♦individual,  agency, 
or  organization,  other  than  the  following- 

"(A)  other  local  school  officials,  including  teachers  within  the 
educational  institution  or  local  educational  agency  who  have  legitimate 
educational  interests; 

"(B)  to  officials  of  other  schools  or  school  systems  in  which  the 
student  intends  to  enroll,  upon  condition  that  the  student's  parenta  be 
notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  a  copy  of  the  record  if  desired,  and 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  the  record. 
"(2)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under  any  applicable  program  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of  higher  education,  any 
community  college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other  education  institution 
which  has  a  policy  or  practice  of  furnishing,  in  any  form,  any  information 
contained  in  personal  school  records,  to  any  persons  other  than  those  liated  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  unless- 

"(A)  there  is  written  consent  from  the  student's  parenta  apecifying 
records  to  be  released,  the  reasons  for  such  relcaac,  and  to  whom,  and 
with  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be  released  to  the  student's  parenta  and 
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the  student  if  desired  by  the  parents,  or 

"(B)  such  information  is  furnished  in  compliance  with  Judicial  order, 
or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully  issued  subpcna,  upon  condition  that  parents 
and  the  students  are  notified  of  all  such  orders  or  subpenas  in  advance  of 
the  compliance  therewith  by  the  education  institution  or  agency. 

"(C)  nothing  obtained  in  this  section  shall  preclude  authorized 
representatives  of  (1)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
Secretary,  (3)  administrative  head  of  an  education  agency  (as  defined  in 
Section  409  of  this  Act)>  or  (4)  state  educational  authorities  from  having 
access  to  student  or  other  records  which  may  be  necessary  to  audit  and 
evaluate  federal 1>  supported  education  programs  or  to  enforce  the  federal 
legal  requirements  which  relate  to  such  programs.    Provided  that,  except 
as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  enforcement  of  federal  legal 
requirements,  any  data  obtained  by  such  oflicial  with  respect  to  indlvi* 
dual  students  shall  not  include  information  (including  Social  Security 
numbers)  which  would  permit  the  personal  identification  of  such  students 
or  the  parents  after  the  data  so  obtained  has  been  assembled. 
"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative  head  of  an 
education  agency  is  authorized  under  any  applicable  i^rogram  to  request  or 
require  any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, any  conminity  .college,  any  school,  fi^cschool,  or  any  other  educational 
institution  to  submit  to  a  third  party  (or  to  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  as  defined  in  section  409  of  this  Act)  any  data 
from  personal  statistics  or  records  of  students,  such  data  shall  not  include  the 
names  of  students  or  their  parents  (in  code  or  otherwise)  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  student's  parents,  except- 

"(A)  in  connection  with  a  student's  application  for  financial  aid; 
"(B)  in  compliance  with  any  court  order,  or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully 
issued  Subpena,  if  the  parents  and  students  are  notified  of  any  such  order 
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In  advance  of  the  conpUanco  thort^witti  by  Che  State  or  local  educational 


agency,  the  Institution  of  higher  education,  the  coiununity  college,  the 


school,  preschool,  or  other  educational  institution* 


"(^)(A)  With,^^e«pect  to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3),  all 


persons,  agencies,  or  organizations  desiring  access  to  the  records  of  a  student 
shall  be  required  to  sign  a  written  form  which  shall  be  kept  permanently  with 
the  file  of  the  student,  but  only  for  inspection  by  the  parents  or  student. 
Indicating  specifically  the  legitimate  educational  or  other  interest  that  each 
person,  agency,  or  organization  has  In  seeking  this  information.    Such  form 
shall  be  available  to  parents  and  to  the  school  official  responsible  for 
record  maintenance  as  a  means  of  auditing  the  operation  of  the  system. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  this  subsection,  personal  information  shall  only  be 
transferred  to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that  Such  party  will  not  pernlC 
any  other  party  tu  havo  access  to  such  information  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  parents  of  the  student. 

"(c)  PROTECTION  OF  PERSONAL  DATA.-TllE  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
regvilations  to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  students  and  their  families  in 
connection  with  any  surveys  or  data-gathering  activities  conducted,  assisted, 
or  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education  agency 
(<is  defined  in  section  609  of  this  Act).    Regulations  established  under  this 
subsection  sh<ill  include  provisions  controlling  the  use,  dissemination,  and 
protection  of  such  data.    No  survey  or  data-gathering  activities  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary,  or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education  agency 
havii  rcr,ponslblUt les  under  an  applicable  program  unless  such  activities  arc 
authorised  by  the  Act  establishing  such  a  program. 

"(d)  Personal  data  of  studonts  and  families  made  available  to  institutions, 
agencies,  organizations,  or  other  students  carrying  on  basic  or  applied  research 
for  public  dLr>scnLnation  shall  be  used  by  Auch  Institutions,  agencies^  or  organizations^ 
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provided  the  students  and  families'  rights  of  privacy  are  respected  and  protected* 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  inhibit  research  as  appropriate  for 
needed  data-gathering  activities,  provided  the  student  and  family's  rights  of 
privacy  are  respected  and  protected* 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  whenever  a  student  has  attained 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  permission  or  consent  required  of  and  the  rights 
accorded  to  the  parents  of  the  student  shall  thereafter  only  be  required  of 
and  accorded  to  the  student. 

"(f)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under  any  applicable  program  unless 
the  recipient  of  such  funds  informs  the  parents  of  students,  or  the  students, 
if  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  of  the  rights  accorded  theii  by  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative  head  of  an  education  agency,  shall 
take  appropriate  actions  to  enforce  provisions  ol  this  section  and  to  deal  with 
violations  of  this  section,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acc. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  designate  an  office  and  review 
board  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating,  processing,  reviewing,  and  adjudicating  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  complaints  which  may  be  filed  concerning  alleged 
violations  of  this  section,  according  to  the  procedures  contained  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  section  421  of  this  Act. 

"(i)  With  respect  to  any  funds  obligated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  to  any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  any  community  college,  any  school,  preschool,  or  any  other 
educational  institution,  continued  furnishing  of  such  funds  shall  cease 
January  1,  1975,  if  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
funding  established  by  this  section. 
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"(j)  The  proviftons  of  this  section  •hall  become  effective  ninety  dtya 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act* 

"(k)  This  section  nay  be  cited  as  the  'Fatnily  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  of  1974*. " 
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Senator  Uanoou'H.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Wise.  . 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  and  the  principal  sponsor  of  6 
has  a  commitment  which  makes  it  imperative  that  he  leave  the  hear- 
ing at  this  time. 

1  do  presume,  Senator  Williams,  that  you  might  have  questions  m 
reference  to  Dr.  Wise's  statement,  and  what  do  you  wish  to  have  done? 
Senator  Wiluams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  ^ 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  I  greatly  regret  that  I  ^o  have  this  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  in  an  allied  area,  housing  for  the  aged,  and  I  had  this 
commitment  just  prior  to  our  setting  this  hearing,  and  I  do  have  to 
honor  it. 

Dr.  Wise,  nnd  other  membei*s  of  the  panel,  I  do  have  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  you,  if  I  <"^uld,  in  writing,  if  you  would 
reply  in  writing. 

Dr.  WisK.  Delighted  to. 

Senator  Williams.  One  observation,  or  one  question  now.  You  say 
at  the  end  of  your  statement  that  S.  6  would  be  a  raising  of  hopes, 
and  they  would  be  dashed,  do  you  think  because  the  appropriations 
w^ould  not  follow  the  authorization  promise? 

This  is  a  real  concern  that  we  always  have. 

Dr.  Wise.  It  is  our  major  concern. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  appreciate  it. 

I  might  say  that  in  this  particular  area  we  have  associated  with 
113  in  this  legislation  some  of  those  who  also  have  a  responsibility  in 
our  appropriations  process,  which  gives  us  some  hope  on  circumstan- 
tial probability  thai  it  would  not  follow  the  route  of  some  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations.  But  that  is  a  concern. 

I  appreciate  your  stating  it.  We  are  moving  into  better  days  in  this 
regard  with  our  budgetary  procedures,  where  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations will  more  closely  come  together. 

So  I  think  that  for  the  future  there  will  be  fewer  e3tamples  of 
wliat  has  happened  at,  some  time  in  the  past.  I  apprecia/te  your  ef- 
forts. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Rakdolph.  I  again  commend  you  for  your  leadership  in 
'lie  preparation  of  S.  6,  and  for  your  continuing  desire  to  evaluate 
t:ie  various  programs,  and  hopefully  have  our  suocommittee  and  full 
committee  move  for  constructive  legislation  on  handicapped  children 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Williams.-I  certainly  appreciate  all  you  are  doing.~ 
[The  questions  in  writiufr  submitted  by  the  ('hairman,  with  answci's  f 
of  Dr.  Wise  follow:] 
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QlCniicb  Elates  JS>enal9 


COMMITTCK  ON 
WASHIMGTON.  O  C.  20StO 


July  2«  1974 


Or.  B«l«a  D.  tlism 
PrttsidMt 

NatioBAl  Education  Aaaociation 
1201—  Uth  8tre«t,  M.H. 
lfMhln9ton«  0.  C,  20036 

Dmut  Or.  MiMt 

X  want  to  tkkm  this  oppo^unity  to  thank  you  for 
app«ariag  brntotm  ths  Sobcoomlttee  on  th«  aandicappad  cn 
Jujia  21  to  praaant  testimony  on  S.  €«  tha  Education  for 
All  Uandicappad  Chi  id  ran  Act. 

Aa  X  indieatad  bafora  I  laf t  tha  haarin?*  I  an  aob- 
Hitting  a  suabar  of  quaations  to  you  for  raply  for  tha 
Record.    Z  would  appraciata  your  ra turning  tha  quaationa, 
with  your  aoavara«  aa  aarly  a  a  poaaibla*  aa  tho  suboca* 
nittaa^  ia  praparing  to  procaad  to  final  conaidaration  of 
thia  l^ialation  latar  thia  nonth,  and  tha  bearlag  record 
will  ba  oloaad  by  tha  and  of  tha  waak  of  July  8* 


With  beat  wiahaa. 


Sinearaly, 


Harrison  A*  Killiaas 
Chaiman 


BAlftlwe 
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tte  AdAiai^tratlon,  In  appMring  b«£or»  this  SobcowiitU*, 
•spTMMd  two  prlaiiry  criticinu  of  th«  excess  cost  toxaalmt 
I)  Uut  thm  fomula  would  oncourago  iapxoo^t  labolin?  of 
chiXdTMi   •  "handicappad-  acd  2)  that  tha  acooufcting  PW- 
cadoTM  nacaaaiUtad  by  axeaaa  coata  ara  bayood  tha  capabil- 
ity o£  acbool  ayataas  praaantly.    It  aa«aui  to  na  va  a«y«  « 
aairiaa  o£  prcblaaa  which  way  ba  mora  apparant  than  raal  in 
thaaa  critici».    Firat»  tha  fornola  in  tha  bill  la  baaad 
on  tha  nwbar  o£  childran  tha  achool  ayata«  ia  actually 
aarving,  and  tha  coat  o£  aducation  o£  thaaa  c^ldran.  In 
ordar  far  thia  to  ancouraoa'tha  labaling-of-childran,  it^ 
aaaM  to  aa  that  achool  diatricta  would  raally  hava  to 
juogla  thair  f  iguraa  in  a  way  which  would  ba  obvioua  in 
any  kind  of  an  audit.    SaoondXy,  in  tha  long  run  it  would 
M%m  to  ba  aaa«tial  to  local  achool  diatricta  and  stataa 
to  hava  information  raaulting  fsoa  coat  accounting  <whicb 
tha  excaaa  coat  focauU  would  provida)  in  ordar  to  plan 
adaquataly  for  aarvicaa.    novHd  you  cara  to  coBMnt  on  thaaa 
two  criticiaaa  of  tha  AJMiniatration? 

'  Tha  Adainiatratloa#  in  thair  teatixaony  bafora  thia  Subecah- 
mittaa,  pointad  to  budgat  aurpluaaa  for  tha  atataa  <$S«5 
billion  for  calandar  yw  1974)  and  tha  budgat  daficit  for 
tha  yjrfaral  GovarcMnt.    Bacauaa  of  thia  "phano«anon#  tnay 
arguad  that  local  achool  ayataaa  ara  **fully  abla"  to  f inanca 
tha  incianantal  coata  of  apacial  aducation  and  th^.t  in  tha 
casa  of  poor  diatricta*  tha  atataa  ara  abla  to  asauM  that 
full  coat.    Thua,  thay  argua  that  financial  aupport  of  tha 
kind  propoaad  in  S.  6  ia  not  nacaaaasy.    What  ia  your  raac- 
tion      thair  atataaant? 
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Throughout  onr  fioia  lioarings  osfS*  6#  w«  hsvo  hoard  s  groat 
dool  about  tho  nood  to  iaprovo  taachor  training  prograaa  oo 
that  ganoral  •duca!»rs  in  tha  claaarooa  are  foniliar  with 
haadieappod  chiidroa  and  kaov  substantially  soro  hbout  of- 
foctiTo  vsys  of  imrking  with  thosa  childron. 

<-:-Bas  UBh  boon  vorfciag  with  institutiona  of  highor  odacstioa 
to  iaprovo  tho  gonoral  oducstion  curricalun  so  that  sll  toach- 
ors  aro  bottar  proparod  to  vork  vith  bandicappad  childran? 

/  i 

Tou  iadioata  that  this  bill  »ay  eauao  problaM  in  tho  aroaa 
of  raising  additional  funds*  taking  in  3  to  5  yoar  olda« 
icproving  ^yoieal  faoilitias  ao  that  thay  ara  aceasoiblo  to 
handieappod  childran  and  providing  individual  isod  pxograao 
^for  thaa* 

— Tho  intaotion  of  this  logislation  is  to  provido  tho  noeoo- 
•ary  fnada  in  ordar  to  carry  out  thoao  aandatos«  which  courts 
and  stato  lava  aro  alroady  raquiriqg*   8.      itsolf «  raquiraa 
an  indiTidoaliaod  plan  for  osch  child^  and  raquiras  tha  stataa 
to  bavo  a  policy  of  normalisation  in  ordar  to  provido  sppropri'^ 
ato  prograoMing  for  handieappod  childran.   Hbuld  you  airport 
thoao  principloo  as  good  odueationai  policios  for  handieappod 
childran* 

Yoo  saggoot  that  tho  provioion  for  withholding  of  fiinds  bo 
roplacod  vith  s  provision  for  court-ordorod  oooplianco  vith 
tho  provisions  o£  this  Act.    Could  yon  olaborato  on  hov  you 
vould  forosao  thio  working? 

Janaa  Barrio  vaa  qootod  in  Parada  Ihigssina  oatisating  that 
■ora  than  two  million  school  cSHdron  aro  out  of  sohoolf  and 
that  tharo  vas  s  naod  for  670 #000  nov  toachars«  som  24S«000 
of  whoa  warn  naodad  for  spacial  prograaa. 

«-Do  you  havo  f  igoraa  aatiaating  what  proportion  of  thaso  ehil 
draa  ara  handieappod?  Or  what  proportion  of  tho  €70,000  toach 
ora  aro  for  spooial  oducation? 
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CAnswers  supplied  by  Dr.  <r>isc  to  Senator  Willidns  questions] 

Ue  do  not  belluve  chat  S.  6  would  encourage  Improper  labeling  of 
ciilldrvn  as  handicapped.    Section  6  contains  adequate  guarantees 
ror  the  child.    The  Involvement  of  parents  plus  the  due  process 
<u<iratitees  In  <>ecclon  A4  preclude  mlndlessi  assignment  of  chll-> 
dren  to  handlc^pp^'d  programs  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting 
Cederal  money. 

Accounting  procedures  required  to  determine  excess  costs  are  not 
hcyon'l  tho  c,ip.ibiUrv  of  LKA's.    The  New  Jersey  legislature  is 
curruntly  considering  siiinllar  scate  excess  cost  relmbursercent 
provisions  at  the  rucoirr)end<itlon  of  the  Governor.    It  would  be 
possible,  of  cotirse,  for  the  admlnlstracion  to  sabotage  the 
operation  of  the  program  by  requiring  accounting  standards  i^lch 
would  be  difficult  to  meet.    For  this  reason  we  call  your  atten* 
eion  to  the  sugp.u^tion  ve  twde  to  the  Conialttce  in  our  testimony; 

'Vith  respt'cr  to  t'valuatioa  and  reporting,  we  urge  the 
Cotaaittec  to  revise  5ec.  6  co  require  the  Consnissioner  to 
set  basic  mininMl  standards  with  the  counsel  of  an  advi- 
sory group  consisting  of  recognized  experts  in  the  fieldi 
parents  ot  h.tndicapped  children,  teachers  of  handicapped 
and  non-hand Lc.ipped  pupils,  labor  and  business  groups, 
and  adult  handicapped  persons." 

Thu  budget  surplus  of  the  states  cstimatrd  at  $5.5  billion  for 
calendar  year  1974  is  clearly  not  available  to  iciaediately  and 
pormanc'ntly  increase  the  state  funding  level  for  handicapped  pro- 
grams.   This  phenomenal  surplus  situ.ition  results  from  a  combina- 
tion of  four  factors:    first,  the  enactment  of  S5  billion  in  new 
itatc  t.ixcs  in  l97l;  second.  Increased  revenues  from  sales  and 
incoffli'  taxes  otji.n:;  to  inflatloa;  third,  the  e^ctrcme  caution 
Involved  In  m'^'iin  .  btu}g(*t  projections  f'^r  1974  fcccusc  of  upccr- 
tJin  vcononfc  conditions;  ana  fourth,  rho  atiwvnt  of  fcdural 
revenue  sharini;  wich  state  >^overnnjenc s  .ind  the  tining  of  tht*  flow 
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ot  revenue  shjrii:^.    This  si.rplu^i  is  con3iJfrf<l  by  rh>st  experts 
to  be  ot  trjosicrtt  character  .iiA  m  i;en.*rnl  nil  too  snul^  to 
cop^'  with  tne  total  dCBkind  on  stato  iiovernnunrs  for  increase  In 
civilian  ctonestic  programs  and  thi'  price  mtlaCion. 

3.  Tao  jssociatiHl  organizations  of  r'  '.  I.KA,  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  auJ  the  Association  of  Tcachvr  Ilducators,  deal 
m  the  area  of  teacher  trainin^^  ptograns. 

4.  We  would  certainly  support  the  principles  as  indicated  In  Ques- 
tion 4. 

5.  We  wocild  foresee  enforcenent  operating  nuch  like  court-ordered 
civil  rights  compliance.    We  do  not  foresee,  however,  thit 
enforcccient  of  the  Handicapped  Act  would  entail  all  th<  diffi- 
culties of  urforceraent  of  the  dede>;re(;at ion  urdc-rs. 

6.  James  Harris  'n?  quoted  correctly  in  Parade  ^taRazlne.  In 
Octobt-r  1973,  an  estimated  1,888,000  youch  in  the  5-  17  popula- 
tion of  51,485,000  wert'  n enrolled,    of  Clie  number  not  in 
*:chool,  502,000  v/en*  5  to  6  years  old,  218,000  were  7  to  13  years 
old,  and  1,168,000  '-^-re  14  to  17  years  old. 

Iln'se  eatisjates  .irt*  derived  froa  the  annual  Census  survey  of 
•.«,ho<>l  en^jllnwnf  .    Cijj'ius  data  do  not  reveal  why  '-*iildron  arc 
not  <:rirollcd  m  -jLhool .    Tlie  estimates  of  need  for  new  teacher*; 
is  from  the  NEA  ntudy  on  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand..  Reviaed 
firjjro'i  appear  ji  7«5»lr  10  fron  lhit>  report,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  <nrloscd.    Ac'(»i'ltnK  to  current  esriciates,  215,000  teachers 
,ir^*  needt^d  for  'ijn'Ot.il  education  programs  in  K-12.    We  do  not 
•ijve  a  reliable  .  .tisnai"  of  what  proprirCioa  of  the  children  not 
nijv  otirolled  m  school  are  handicapped. 
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Senator  Kamm»limi.  I  InOiove  there  are  only  two  formal  statements, 
other  than  the  one  just  jriveu  bv  Dr.  Wise,  and  that  is  the  statements 
of  XIr.  llnmphrev  and  Mr.  Peterson,  and  I  think  we  slioiild  go  ahead 
with  them,  if  that  is  a<ri-ceable.  Then  we  can  have  colloquy  and  addi- 
tions fi-om  oth(M-ssittinj5  at  the  table. 

XIr.  HuMPHUKY.  Rather  tluiu  read  our  statement,  I  Imve  accompany- 
\n<r  me  XIr.  Sidney  Harris,  who  is  chairman  of  our  special  education 
coiiimittee,  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  rather  than  read 
our  statement,  I  would  like  to  Iiave  him  make  a  brief  statement. 

Senator  Raxdoijmi,  Thpt  is  a/jrecable. 

XIr,  lIuMPiiRKY.  We  would  like  the  statement  to  appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  R.\NDou>n.  The  statement  will  appear  m  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  vour  testimony. 

XIr.  Harris.  Thank  you,  XIr.  Chairman,  and  thank  yon,  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

XIr.  Cliairman  and  memhei-s  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  commend 
yon  in  the  name  of  our  or*ranization,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  for  sucli  an  all-encompassing  and  forth-right  bill  of  rights 
for  liandicapped. 

As  a  teaclier  of  .liandicapped  for  .«:ome  26  yeai-s,  and  the  parent  of 
a  Imndicappcd  cliild,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  lionor  to  sup|>ort  Senate 
'  ill  Xo.  0.  / 

Fhave  only  a  few  reiaarks  to  outline  wliat  I  tliink  are  some  oTihe 
positive  as])erts  of  this  hill,  Wcause  I  tliink  tliey  do  need  repeating. 

One.  that  it  is  a  model  document,  two,  tliat  it  lias  adequate  review 
procedures;  tliree,  that  it  extends  to  the  States  moral  opportunity, 
financial  opportunity,  and  educational  opportunitv. 

It  doe.s  require  a  plan,  individualized  plan,  wliicli  we  applaud  We 
think  tlie  teacliers  have  always  asked  for  individual  plans  for  chil- 
dren, wliether  they  be  haiulicanpod  or  regular,  and  so  we  wish  to 
a])plaud  that  ])arti('ular  ]>art  of  »S.  (J. 

it  presents  guidelines  which  arc  uniform  in  the  direct  i;.»eds  of 
the  consumer,  the  parent,  tlu»  community  in  wliich  he  or  slie  lives, 
local  and  State,  ami  provides  an  oppcrtimity  for  the  professional,  the 
f>an\profossional,  the  student,  and  the  various  consumers.  It  allows 
them  to  participate  withont  the  Sword  of  Damocles,  namely,  money 
haniring  over  their  resf)ective  heads. 

It  is  timely.  This  document  also,  T  lielieve,  is  a  direction  toward 
coofKM-ation,  and  a  relief  toward  other  systems  and  funding  sources 
of  :il1  children,  which  of  course  include  the  handicapped. 

It  (loi»s  not  study  and  restudy  the  handicapped.  I  say  these  points 
onlv  to  stress  its  real  positive  nature. 

In  this  hill  of  rights  for  the  handicapped,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
of  S.  f)  as  such — I  do  not  believe  there  can  he  any  .serious  disagree- 
iitent  in  substance. 

I  would  like  to  raise,  however,  some  points  of  inquiry  for  your 
consideration,  if  I  may  he  t)ermitted  to  do  so. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  only  one  of  these  should  be  considered 
as  major  or  substantive  value  judgment. 

As  your  bill  has  so  clearly  defined  whom  are  the  handica|:;^»4,  I 
l>olieve  that  a  definition  of  mainstreaming  normalization  and  integra- 
tion is  necessary  .uid  in  order. 
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In  an  ;irticle  for  the  American  Teacher,  I  attempted  to  do  this,  and 
I  would  like  to  do  this  again  in  terms  of  the  committee's  considera- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  raise  questions  concerning  educational  assess- 
ment process. 

Does  assessment  include  medical  evaluation  and  follow  up  perform- 
ance, and  survival  assessment?  Just  to  live,  the  ability  to  survive  in 
the  ghetto  has  an  intelligent  quotient  of  its  own  and  of  the  highest 
order? 

Testing,  using  various  isometrics  are  desii'able,  and  I  would  accept 
your  limitations. 

.  Social  and  family  evaluation,  part  of  the  equal  assessment  proce- 
dure, is  necessary,  and  perhaps  to  nie  is  not  as  clear  in  this  bill  as  I 
would  wish. 

There  are  two  areas  I  believe  have  l)een  overlooked.  One  of  these 
has  bean  deviant  handicappexl.  I  use  deviant  for  want  of  a  lK*tter 
term.  By  deviant  I  mean  physical  neglect,  the  family  neglect,  and  the 
handicapped  which  is  incarcerated,  that  is  those  who  may  possibly 
be  in  jails,  or  other  kinds  of  i-eform  institutions. 

And  a  second  area  deals  witli  home  instruction.  My  major  point 
has  to  do  with  teachers. 

Will  presentlv  certified  special  education  teachers  and  ancillary 
personnel  be  able  to  continue  to  serve  the  handicap|)ed? 

Will  St^ite  education  departments  for  teachers  presently  doing  their 
job  have  to  undergo  mst  iuservice  training  etTorts? 

We  would  like  to  see  the  lions  share  of  the  money  spent  on  the. 
handicapped  programs  and  certainly,  not  on  training  teacher  per- 
sonnel who  are  already  qualified  by  their  experience  to  teach  the 
handicapped. 

May  I  say  that  dislocation  of  teachers  is  not  only  traumatic  for 
tt*ju'hers.  but  traumatic  for  childn»n,  too.  I  am  therefore  suggesting 
that  some  protection  clause  is  needed. 

On  the  part  of  handicapped  children,  I  Mieve  some  protective 
clause  to  protect  them  from  being  over  experimented  with  is  essential. 

I  know  from  .s:id  personal  exi)erienc('S  tliat  such  experimentation 
may  take  place,  and  therefore,  as  my  colleague  lias  stated  we  must  ask 
for  a  provision  that  would  mandate  congressional  oversight  on  the 
regulations  and  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chainuan,  S.  f>  is  a  most  important  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is, 
as  I  stated,  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  handicapped. 

We,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  are  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  urge  our  congressional  leaders  to  pass  it  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Thank  yon  very  much. 

Senator  R.vnpolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Peterson,  I  think  you  might,  for  the  recordpintrodiice  those 
who  accompany  you. 

Mr.  Petkhson.  I  am  Ray  Peterson,  director  of  Federal  liaison  for 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  Wv  represent  Sul)erintend- 
ent  Dan  Taylor  of  West  Virginia  and  all  the  other  State  superintend- 
ents and  commissioners  of  education. 

I  am  accompanied  this  morning  by  Mr.  Roger  Elser,  who  i.;  direc- 
tor of  special  education  in  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  George  Klink- 
hanier,  who  is  specialist  in  the  special  education  area  for  the  State  of 
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Marylnnd,  and  formerly  worked  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  merely  highlight  a  few  points  from  my 
statement,  and  Mr.  Elser  and  Mr.  Klinkhamer  will  be  available  for 
questions. 

Senator  Randolph.  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Peterm)n.  Mr.  Elser  and  Mr.  Klinkhamer  are  .here  to  clarify, 
or  to  answer  any  detailed  questions  yon  or  the  staff  may  have. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  supports  S.  6  whole- 
heartedly. 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  member  of  this  committee,  said  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1960,  during  which  I  recall  he  made  signifi- 
rant  progress  in  your  State,  Mr.  Ciiairnian,  "That  we  owe  it  to  each 
individual  child  to  give  him  the  best  education  he  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing." 

Your  bill  attempts  to  do  that,  and  we  salute  you  for  that  effort,  and 
we  support  it. 

You  have  heard,  I  am  sure,  from  the  superintendent  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, expressing  liis  support  for  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
State  education  agency  staff  in  New  Jersey  have  also  expressed  their 
support. 

We  feel  that  the  Federal  program  to  this  point  lias  l)een  a  very  suc- 
cessful catalytic  effort.  AVe  would  like  to  emphasize  our  de.sire  that 
the  categorical  prognims  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  that  is,  apart  from  part  H  of  that  act,  which  presumably  would 
be  subsumed  by  this  legislation,  that  those  citegorical  programs  must 
continue,  as  thev  have  been  most  effective. 

We  feel  that  S.  6,  as  it  would  subsume  part  B  of  EHA,  is  a  Revenue 
Sharing  Act,  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  administration  has  not 
expressed  more  enthusiasm  for  the  bill. 

Von  have  our  statemeut  with  reg:ird  to  the  complexities  of  excess 
costs^  and  I  might  uierely  suggest  that  the  advice  tnat  we  have  from 
the  States  is  that  a  simplification  of  the  excess  cost  definition  might 
si'rve  the  couimittee's  purpose,  if  the  exce.*;s  costs  could  Ih»  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  limited  number  of  identifiable,  auditable  items*  such 
as  |>ersonuel  costs,  transftortation  or  equipment,  or  other  simple  cate- 
gories which  State  stafT  might  wi*jh  to  SHgg«»f?t. 

We  would  emphasize  the  State  and  local  role  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidualized written  plans  in  the  bill.  We  feel  that  the  bill  is  a  step 
forward  in  suggesting  individualized  written  programs,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  State  and  local  administration  should  b 'ar  the  major  share 
of  the  burden  for  this,  and  we  would  hope  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage would  .^o  state,  and  allow  aniph*  flexibility. 

We  also  have  concern  that  the  high  level— 7r>%--Federal  share 
conld  artificially  .stimulate  rolls  of  handicapped  children. 

The  committee  might  wish  to  consider  the  possibility  for  progres- 
sion of  the  Federal  share  over  3  or  4  years,  i>erhaps  begmuing  at  some 
level  approaching  T^O  percent,  and  then  rising  in  steps  to  the  75- 
percent  share. 

We  feel  that  the  definition  in  the  bill,  by  the  way,  is  certainly  flex- 
ible enough  to  me«*t  the  needs  of  State  administnition. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  to  that  ])ai*t  of  the  statement  which  sug- 


gests an  integrated  single  Si 


>lan  for  handicapped  programs,  and 
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we  would  hope  that  tlie  roiiiiiiitteo'.s  dolihoratioiis  would  incliicio  the 
I)ossibility  of  consolidating  State  plans  for  Pnhlic  Law  89-:n:J.  handi- 
capped programs  under  vocational  education  and  KSKA  III,  and 
EHA  categoricals,  in  order  that  more  etTective  administration  could 
occur  at  the  State  l(»vel,  in  cooperation  with  tlie  bureau  in  Wash- 
in^yton. 

AVe  would  liope  tliat  the  administratioiu  in  its  thrust  for  consoli- 
dation miirht  endorse  such  an  integrated,  single  State  plan. 

I  woula  like  to  emphasize  that  the  determination  of  excess  costs, 
and  the  preparation  of  imlividnaliml  stiulents  raise  (pu».stions  of  ad- 
ministrative hurden  at  the  State  and  local  level  wliich  June  not  heiv- 
to  fore  existed.  On  page  8  of  my  statement  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee might  wish  to  consider  additiomil  State  administrative  funds 
for  si)ecific  puri>osi»s.  This  step  could  ol)viate  some  of  thv  difiiculties 
which  we  liave  found  in  the  State  administration  of  KSKA  title  I. 

lender  KSK.V  title  I,  uv  foum!  that  I  percent  for  State  administra- 
tion has  not  allowed  .suflicient  stafling  or  analysis  for  pioper  evalua- 
tion of  a  progi  am  of  tliis  scope. 

If  the  F(*(!(»nil  Government  is  to  hold  tlie  States  re-SfMrnsihle  for  the 
evaluat'oii  of  thes(»  programs,  additional  administrative  fmuls  must 
I)e  provided. 

j  have  scigg(»«'»ed  other  ways  this  additional  half  percent  of  admin- 
istnitive  funds  could  be  used  at  the  Stat^^  level,  including  the  ])ossi- 
bility  of  a  program  for  States  lielping  States  to  upgrade  capjicity. 
Obviously,  there  is  a  great  differentijil  between  States  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  provide  these  program.^',  and  a  Federal  administrative  fund 
ought  to  allow  discretion  for  regional  efforts,  for  example,  to  upgrade 
State  capacity- 

Finally,  Mr.  Ohaimian,  we  would  like  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  We  have  found  profes- 
sional leadership  in  the  Hureau  to  be  exemplary,  and  the  cooperation 
which  exists,  between  the  Hnreati  and  States  has  lM»en  a  mmlel  for 
Federal-State  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  simply  the  highlights  of  my  statement. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  will  proceed  with  questions. 

I  will  not  keep  t.hein  in  secjiience,  but  T  am  going  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  Dr.  Klser  to  the  hearing. 

I  would  like  for  you.  Doctor,  to  tell  us  what  the  plans  are  in  our 
Stat(»  of  West  Virginia  to  implement  the  new  West  Virginia  law 
which  attempts  to  coj)e  in  a  lu'tter  way  than  we  have  in  the  past  with 
tlu»  educational  progranj  for  our  hnndicapped  chihircn. 

I  n»niend)er  that  that  law  b?comes  effective  on  July  I.  1074.  T  am 
also  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  funding,  and  how  nmch 
you  believe  in  the  way  of  money  will  l>e  needed  if  that  law  is  to  be 
imf)lemented.  not  just  on  tbr-  books,  hut  really  carr>*  the  education 
proirnimto  the  handicnpp^d  (*hildren  in  our  State. 

Would  yon  talk  about  this  just  for  a  few  niitmtes? 

Dr.  Er-<*F.R»  Thank  /on  very  nuu*h.  Senator  Kandolph.  T  appreciate 
very  nuich  beincr  asfeed  here  to  explain  some  of  the  problems  that 
wc  have  in  West  Virginia. 
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This  law  was  written  5  years  ago,  so  the  State  has  had  5  years  to 

tool  up  for  it.  J 
At  that  time  the  legislature  asked  me  for  a  price  tag  for  this,  and 
I  irave  them  $20  million,  asking  for  $4  million  «icli  year.  I  was  asked 
how  much  I  needed  the  Hi-st  year.  I  suid  $2  million,  .so  they  give  mc 

$1  million.  .   ,^  '      i  *i 

Senator  Randolph.  Vou  should  have  asked  for  $3  million,  and  they 
might  have  given  you  $2  million. 

Dr.  Ei^sKK.  I  asked  for  $2  million,  and  tliey  gave  mc  $1  million. 

This  included  psychological  .services  and  means  of  identifying  chil- 
dren, which  I  tlinik  is  crucial  to  our  program— we  have  children,  1 
am  sure,  who  have  not  been  properly  identified,  and  as  such,  are  m 
classes  from  which  they  should  be  mninstreamed. 

We  have  children  who  arc  not  yet  properly  identified,  and  this  costs 
money  for  personnel,  which  we  do  not  have.  ^ 

In  foUowmg  up  we  have  now  asked  for  each  of  the  counties  to  sub- 
mit a  county  plan  that  tliev  want  for  the  following  year.  We  in  turn, 
at  the  State  department,  have  revised  and  expanded  our  guidelines 
for  them  so  that  we  can  try  to  develop  a  program  where  each  will 
lx»  taken  care  of.  ,  .     j  i. 

This  year,  of  course,  is  the  cnicial  one.  They  are  getting  down  to 
the  line  here,  and  the  superintendents  are  in  a  tizzy.  We  do  not  have 
the  teacluMS  we  need,  trained  teachei-s.  We  do  not  have  facihlies  that 
arc  needed,  and  ajpiin  I  emphasize  the  lack  of  facilities  for  properly 
evaluating  all  of  the.sc  children.  .  . 

This  year  we  have  971  teachers,  and  18,393  youngsters  in  special 
prngranis..  The  siiiKTintendents  have  asked  next  year  for  649  teach- 
ers to  serve,  and  they  have  validated  the  need  for  this  for  11,000  more 
children.  , 

In  other  words,  as  of  right  now,  we  are  only  taking  care  of  about 
(;0  percent  of  our  nwids,  and  interestingly  enough,  it  works  out  we 
have  onlv  al)OUt      jM»rceiit  of  the  teachers  we  need  tliat  are  trained. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  money  we  are  getting  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  our  teacher  training  programs.  If  it  was  not  for  that, 
I  just  do  not  know  how  West  Virginia  would  l)c  able  to  go  along. 

Senator  RANDOfJPii.  Dr.  Elser,  what  proportion  of  our  children  arc 
what  we  would  call  in  the  category  of  handicapped? 

Dr.  Ef^sEn.  W<;11, 1  cannot  say. 

Here  is  28,000  out  of  43  or  44  that  are  enrolled  this  year,  so  there 
is  18  or  20  percent,  something  of  that  kind,  depending  on  the  grade. 
What  is  visually  handicapped  ? 

Anybody  that  wears  glasses  all  the  way  to  being  blind,  you  see?.  Wc 
have  ll,OfV>  on  the  books  unserved  at  the  present  time.  Tlie.se  are 
school  age  children.  It  do(»s  not  mean  prcj^^hoolers. 

Senator  Haxdom*!!.  Yes,  I  am  talkiiigof  school  age. 

Dr.  EusKR.  Our  law  this  year  was  changed  and  takes  them  from  age 
5  through  23. 

Most  States  end  at  21 . 

Senator  RANnor.pu.  I  presume  we  have  a  poor  collection  system  for 
data.  I  imagine  this  is  true.  I  am  not  certain. 
Do  any  of  ynu  want  to  comment  on  that? 
Do  we  have  a  good  sy.stein  for  infoimation? 
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Mr.  KuSKHAMER.  We  in  Maryland  have  had  2  years  of  experience 
now  with  data  collection  system. 

There  has  been  many  bugs  in  it,  but  we  feel  that  the  progress  we 
made  recently  is  very  noteworthy,  and  we  are  adhering  to  the  con* 
fidentiality  of  records.  And  we  think  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  numbers  unserved. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  school  year,  we  will  have  a  much  more  re- 
fined system  than  we  have  now.  We  think  that  it  has  much  merit  and 
other  people  around  the  country  also  feel  that,  and  several  presenta- 
tions to  other  State  departments  of  education  have  been  made.  Most 
recently  a  group  of  people  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  liad  some  of  our  data  system  staff  there  to  make  a  pres- 
entation on  this. 

Senator  Randolph.  Do  we  have  further  comment  on  this  subject? 

Mrs.  Flakioan.  A  lot  of  figures  we  hear  on  numbers  of  handicapped 
are,  say,  global  estimates,  based  on  the  experience  of  just  a  few  States. 

So  we  really  do  not  have  a  national  census  type  information  sys- 
tem on  handicapped. 

Senator  Kandolph.  I  have  felt  the  deficiency  in  this  effort  to  give 
us  more  realistic  look  at  the  numbers  involved. 

Are  there  others  who  wish  to  comment  before  I  leave  this? 

Mr.  Petsrsok.  I  was  suggesting  that  given  the  problems  we  have 
had  with  the  administration  of  title  I  in  evaluation  and  collection  of 
data,  that  it  is  part  of  our  testimony  to  suggest  an  additional  half 

Eercent  of  funds  for  administration  at  the  State  level.  And  we  would 
ope  that  these  funds  could  be  used  for  the  sharing  of  the  kinds  of  sys- 
tems that  Maryland  described. 

If  West  Virginia  decided  to  try  to  learn  something  from  Maryland, 
funds  would  be  available  for  State  administration  to  help  States  up- 
grade the  capacity  of  the  system. 

We  would  hope  the  administration  could  support  this  kind  of  con- 
cept. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  you  liave  further  suggestions  on  this  subject,  it  is  one  we  will  not 
continue  to  discuss,  but  information  could  be  given  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  suggesting  procedures,  and  it  might  be  very  helpful  in  help- 
ing us  to  work  with  you  and  with  the  administration  with  reference 
to  these  matters. 

Senator  Williams  indicated  that  he  would  have  questions  that  would 
be  provided  to  you  for  answering  for  our  printed  record. 

He  did  ask  that  I  suggest  that  you  perhaps  might  wish  to  repond 
to  this  more  general  question,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  poll  taken 
by  the  Governors  of  our  States. 

It  seems  that  those  Governors  are  believing  that  there  needs  to  be 
mcreased  emphasis  on  the  programing  of  education  for  handicapped 
children.  They,  in  a  sense,  are  saying  it  needs  a  priority  which  they 
recognize  docs  not  exist  at  present. 

Is  there  any  comment  that  any  one  of  the  panelists  would  wish  to 
make  on  that  poll  and  the  apparent  results  which  Senator  Williams 
has  brought  to  my  attention  ? 

Mr.  Pctehson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  comment  on  that 

I^rt  of  the  administration's  previous  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  revenue  sharing  and  consolidation  of  handicapped  programs 
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included  a  reconumuulatioii  that  the  Governor  of  a  State  should  have 
the  discretion  to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  out  of  the  funds  for  the 
handicapped  to  other  purposes  in  the  State.  ,      ,        •  «^ 

That  would  seem  to  be  at  odds  with  the  statement  that  you  just 
referred  to  by  Govenioi-^  wanting  more  priority  for  programs  for 
the  handicapped. 

Senator  Randolph.  Just  a  moment.  .      t  a 

You  say  up  to  35  percent  of  the  total  budget  would  be  transferred 
to  the  handicapped? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No.  .  u  j  ^..^ 

The  administration's  revenue  sharmg  proposal  last  year  had  pro- 
posed consolidated  categorical  programs  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  allowing  up  to  a  30-percent  transfer  of  handicapped 
funds  out  of  handicap|)ed  educational  programs  into  other  purposes 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor.  ^         i    t  j 

The  chief  State  school  officers  would  oppose  that  vigorously.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Governors  themselves,  given  the  priority  you  have 
referred  to,  would  support  that.  .       •  x  ^• 

Senator  Raximii^h.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  an  interesting 
comment.  „  , 

Mrs.  Flaxioan.  The  cost  of  providing  handicapped  services  seems 
to  be  very  expensive  compared  to  other  education  services  to  a  "normal 
child.*'  ,  .         ,  , 

However,  the  other  costs  of  care  later  on,  and  income  lost  for  peo- 
ple who  could  be  brought  to  a  productive  level  and  are  not,  are  tre- 
mendous, and  far  exceed  the  coht  of  providing  the  services  to  get 
them  there  at  the  right  iiffe  snan. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  this  is  an  area  that  we  will  want  to  check  out  in  our  sub- 
committee—in fact,  in  the  full  committee,  in  the  matters  that  con- 
cern us  with  funding  and  the  use  of  moneys  to  extract  it  from  cer- 
tain overall  figures  for  the  focusing  of  attention  on  handicapped  chil- 
dren's education.  .  . 

Now,  we  in  the  subcommittee  are,  of  course,  very  appreciative  of 
the  alternarivcs  which  have  been  suggested  today,  endorsing,  as  you 
have,  the  purpose  of  S.  6,  asking  us  to  consider  certain  concerns  that 
you  have.  This  is  all  in  the  best  tradition  of  writing  and  preparing 
legislation.  ^    .  ,  • 

You  are  the  people,  I  recofjnize  as  such,  you  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  our  educational  policy  and  also  the  planning  and 
the  programing  of  what  we  would  call  the  State  level  or  government. 

Although  your  categories  are  in  perhaps  another  levefor  levels,  I 
do  think  you  best  represent,  because  of  your  memberships,  the  per- 
sons who  do  the  work  day  by  day,  who  have  to  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  th(»  educational  process  as  it  affects  those  who  are  being 
taught,  our  children. 

There  are  some  questions  that  I  have,  perhaps  of  a  general  nature, 
but  I  think  they  are  important. 

What  would  any  of  yon  wish  to  comment  on  this  morning  as  the 
reaction  you  have*  to  tile  Federal  role  as  it  attempts  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  ? 

What  is  the  best  way,  as  you  see  it,  for  our  current  school  system 
to  provide  this  education  for  handicapped  children? 
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And  what  is  your  appraisal  of  their  needs  today  as  we  talk  about 

I  have  noted  the  concerns  that  you  have,  as  we  think  in  terms,  first, 
of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wise,  you  particularly  called  it  a  fornnila 
problem.  You  had  doubts  that  States  and  localities  could  raise  the 
necessary  money,  25  percent  for  the  States  to  match  this  75  percent 
that  would  be  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  were  to  take  full  advantage  of  S.  6,  that  formula  becomes 
very  important. 

You  stress  the  need.  Dr.  Wise,  for  the  authorizations  bemp  met  by 
the  full  appropriations.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  is  a  con- 
stant problem  here  on  Capi^^ol  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  m  any 
way  my  colleixgues.  Perhaps.  inUnstances  I  luiffht  criticize  myself. 

But  so  often  it  seems  that  tlierfe  can  be  the  rollcall  vote  vei^  frankly 
for  an  authorization  of  one  program  or  another,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  appropriation  process,  why  there  can  be  a  withdrawing  from 
that  authorization  endorsement  which  has  been  given  by  a  member 
or  members. 

Sethis  does  present  a  problem. 

Now,  the  integration  of  the  handicapped  into  our  regular  school 
system,  the  architectural  barriei-s— and  you  refer  to  thein,  perhaps, 
in  the  innercity,  and  the  situation  as  it  exists.  And  you  talk  about  the 
individualized  written  program,  how  the  States  would  use  this  Fed- 
eral money. 

Then  you  talk  about  the  privacy  of  children. 
Will  you  at  this  moment  go  further  in  reference  to  that  item  of 
concern? 
Dr.  Wise.  Yes. 

To  start  with,  Mrs.  Flanigan  may  want  to  comment  on  it  also. 

We  have  had  concern,  as  I  indicated,  about  our  existing  legislation. 
We  think  we  have  to  be  verv  careful  about  itr 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  paiticiilarly  important  for  handicapped  young- 
sters that  we  be  very  careful  about  the  kind  of  documentation  and 
the  availability  of  their  records.  The  confidentiality  of  those  records, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  extremely  crucial,  as  we  try  to  move  them  into  the 
mainstream  of  actual  full  participation. 

So  that  is  why  we  have  attached  the  copy  of  what  we  have  sug- 
gested for  the  other  bill.  Majbe  you  would  comment  on  that,  Mrs. 
Flanigan. 

Mrs.  Flanioan.  I  think  what  we  are  a\vnre  of  is  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  person  to  get  labeled  handicapped  or  emotionally  disturbed. 

If  there  is  general  access  to  these  records  with  identification  of 
the  individual,  then  you  may  be  labeled  as  emotionally  disturl)ed  after 
yon  have  been  cured. 

I  think  the  handicapped  should  not  be  or  should  not  have  to  have 
anything  more  revealed  about  their  private  matters  than  does  anybody 
else. 

Of  course,  there  is  movement  now  by  the  civil  libertarian  groups 
to  protect  an  iiulividuars  right  of  privacy.  This  has  become  more  im- 
portant as  the  computers — and  there  are  computer  centers  of  individ- 
ual data— for  instance,  there  is  a  merging  in  a  Michigan  county 
centers  of  data  on  all  youth. 
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Carried  to  the  extrcnui,  l>erson8  would  be  called  upon  to  identify 
^t'^C"f 5e  S^^SaCtft^^^  to  say  whether 

yoit^v?r^^^^^  rights  ..privacy 

XoCthcrrecords  can  become  a  part  of  "known  to  the  juvenjc 
authorities."  In  other  words,  this  is  just  as  sensitive  an  urea  as  an 
FBI's  investigation  of  an  individual.        ...  *  j 

Senator  Randolph.  mU,  I  think  that  this  is  vei^  important,  and 
we  have  to  work,  of  course,  more  closely  than  we  have  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  in  this  problem  of  the  protection  of  the  pri- 
vacv  of  children,  .       .    ^  m  -   : 

I  want  to  place  that  as  something  very  important  for  our  considera- 
tion and  action.  .  ... 

You  talk  about  court  orders  and  compliance  and  penalties. 

I  think  this  is  a  point  that  I  would  want  to  have  general  agreement 

^^You  talk  about  evaluation  of  reporting  process,  that  you  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  set  the 
basic  minimal  standards  with  the  advice  of  counsel  of  people,  per- 
haps experts  in  this  field. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Wise.  Yes. 

We  do  not  Jiarc  the  concem  of  the  administration,  which  Mr. 
Carlucci  expressed,  about  the  problem  of  identification. 

It  seems  to  me  minimal  standards  would  be  established  by  the  l<ed- 
cral  Government  which  give  the  States  a  great  deal  of  leeway. 

I  tesich  handicapped  youngsters,  too,  and  I  do  not  see  the  po^ibili- 
ties  of  fraud  that  were  mentioned  by  the  administration  with  this 
kind  of  thing.  .      i    .  ^ 

I  think  minimal  standards  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  as  far  as 
physically  handicappd.  as  far  us  mentally  handicapped,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  States  then  can  move  with  their  own  programs  to  ex- 
pand from  that.  ,  i    »r   i-i  i 

I  do  not  see  that  as  a  major  problem  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Carlucci. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Wise. 

Perhaps  there  are  others  who  might  wish  to  comment. 

Mr.  mRRis.  I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  may,  sir. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  very  important,  speaking  m  terms 
of  the  teacher  point  of  view,  is  that  many  of  our  private  organiza- 
tions, notably  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  National  Association  of 
Retarded  Children,  and  so  on,  have  done  excellent  jobs  of  teacher 
training  within  their  own  organizations.  I  feel  that  many  of  them, 
because  of  their  ability  to  work  specifically  with  various  handicapped 
children,  have  something  to  oflfer,  and  I  ao  not  want  to  see  that  lost 
either.  ^  ^ 

I  think,  also,  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  have  a  real  concern 
in  this  area  in  special  education,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped child,  are  also  worried  about  what  will  be  new  kinds  of  things 
that  will  come  out  as  far  jus  this  legislation  is  concerned  in  terms  of 
the  abiilty  to  adjust  to  whatever  the  given  situation  is. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  in  increasing  the  services  of  the  special 
education  personnel,  particularly  those  who  deal  with  the  students. 

'     96  . 
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There  are  many  handicapped  students  whom  I  feel  have  much  to 
offer  in  terms  of  types  of  programs,  direction,  guidelines  that  are  be- 
ing programed  and  set  down  tor  this  kind  of  program. 

1  would  hope  in  terms  of  computerized  data,  which  I  have  had  some 
experience  with,  that  as,  in  everything,  there  can  be  abuses,  and  the 
main  object  here,  the  abuses  that  might  come  forth,  I  would  agree^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  agree,  of  course,  on  the  need  for  the  sanctity 
of  these  records.  We  do  think  there  is  a  valid  research  role  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  whole  field. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  do  that^  and  certainly  something  that 
should  not  be  precluded,  is  the  codifying  of  data  so  that  you  are 
not  talking  in  terms  of  any  specific  child  and  carrying  th^  records 
in  the  name  of  a  iH»rson  t^  be  identified.  Certainly  with  computer 
technolo^  the  way  it  is,  ihis  information  could  be  codified  so  that 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  could  be  followed  and  evaluated. 

We  would  certainly  hope  that  that  is  the  case,  but  when  you  ex- 
pand this  amount  of  money — and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will 
pa^,  and  that  amount  of  money  will  be  expended  on  handicai)ped 
children— that  you  do  preserve  some  sort  of  research  and  oversight 
capability  to  follow  the  people  who  enter  the  program,  to  see  how  well 
the  program  works.  ^  _ 

We  missed  one  other  point  where  we  did  not  comment.  That  is  in 
thaarea  of  priority  in  the  Federal  role. 

Back  in  1965,  when  Congress  first  passed  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  I  think  there  might  have  been  one  State  and 
possibly  two  that  provided  as  a  State  program  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

With  the  advent  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act, 
that  number  has  increased  every  year  to  where  I  think  it  is  now  16, 
or  in  that  neighborhood,  of  States  with  statewide  compensatory  pro- 
grams. 

Clearly,  what  the  Federal  Government  did  in  that  area  was  to  pro- 
vide leadership. 

The  money  in  title  I  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  need,  but  there 
was  a  catalytic  effect,  and  we  feel  the  same  effect  could  be  brought 
in  the  handicapped  area— that  is,  if  the  Congress  enacted,  and 
somehow  it  got  signed,  a  bill  in  this  area,  that  the  momentum  for  in- 
creasing the  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children  and 
the  quality  of  the  programs  would  do  nothing  but  benefit.  And  we 
feel  this  must  be  a  very  high  priority  for  th^  Federal  Government 
and  that  the  results  in  title  I  and  other  educational  programs  prove 
'  that. 

Senator  Randolph.  In  general,  I  am  in  agreement  with  you  on  that 
point. 

Now,  we  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  two  teachers  groups. 

Would  you,  Mr.  Peterson,  wish  to  add  something? 

Mr.  PfrrKRSON.  With  regard  to  the  guestion  of  pnvacy,  confidential- 
ity of  recoixls*  the  Commissioner  of  Education  tor  New  York  State, 
Dr.  Nyquist,  has  stated  that  experience  in  New  York  State  shows 
that  codified  records  at  the  State  level  would  be  adequate  for  State 
administration.  And,  in  fact,  his  recommendation  to  the  House  sub- 
committee was  that  a  list  of  names  of  handicapped  children  not  be 
maintained  at  the  State  level.  Local  agency  lists  would  be  sufficient, 
and  State  administration  could  proceed  with  locjil  summary  lists. 
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With  regard  to  your  question  about  the  Federal  role,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  note  Mr.  Carlucci^s  statistics  with  regard  to  the  use  of  revenue 
sharing  funds,  where  he  shows  65  percent  of  those  funds  used  for 
education  purposes  at  the  State  level.  *  i  i 

It  seems  to  me  that  merely  points  out  the  need  at  the  btatc  level 
for  education  funds.  ,  \     .      • ,  ^  „ 

In  addition  to  that,  however,  I  note  HEW  hgures  also  sAxow  that  30 
percent  of  local  education  agencies  across  the  country  arc  still  not 
providing  services  to  handicapped  xjhildren.  ^  ^ 

This  is  not  a  question  of  adequacy  of  facilities  or  adequacy  of  fed- 
eral contribuiton  in  the  same  sense  that  we  find  it  in  the  highways 
or  waterways,  where  one  can  see  a  specific  level  of  adequacy  obtained 
through  Federal  contributions. 

In  education  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Teachers'  salaries,  or  adequacy  of  physical  plant,  for  example,  have 
not  reached  a  level  which  this  affluent  society  could  consider  adequate. 

Your  $1.7  billion  authorization— and  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Car- 
lucci  gets  $4  billion,  because  I  read  your  legislation  as  $1.7  billion— 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  raise  the  Federal  contribution  to  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal-State  and  local  handicapped  funds.  We  have 
all  agreed  in  the  education  community  I  think,  that  this  is  an  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  Federal  partnership. 

Senator  Randoi^ph.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.]  ^ 

Senator  Randolph.  I  have  heard  the  concerns  of  Dr.  Wise,  and  we 
have  heard  from  the  American  Federation  of  Teachere,  and  your  con- 
cerns were  to  the  individualized  written  plan  indicating  it  might  be- 
come a  requirement  rather  than  a  goal,  the  testing  evaluation  pro- 
cedures perha[>s  cannot  be  as  effective  because  of  the  state  of  the  art 
at  the  present  time. 

We  are  always  talking  about  the  state  of  the  art,  just  how  far  we 
havc-come-inrtcchnology  on-any  subject;  I-understand.^^ — 

You  are  interested  in  a  specific  provision  for  congressional  over- 
sight which  this  provision  remains  in  the  legislation  as  introduced,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HcMPiiREV.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Basically,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  statement,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  goin^r  to  get  into  the  area  of  testing — and  I  realize  that  the 
provision  merely  says  that  the  test  .should  not  be  biased — we  totally 
agree  with  that. 

But  the  United  States  is  a  multicultural  heterogeneous  society  and 
hardly  any  tests  that  exist,  at  least  that  I  am  aware  of,  cannot  be 
flawed  as  being  biased  for  one  of  the  various  groups  that  constitute 
the  poptilation. 

I  think  maybe  you  could  have  one  test  if  this  was  a  culturally  homo- 
geneous, ethnically  homogeneous  society,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  an  area 
where  we  want  to  approach  with  great  caution. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  am  sure  others 
would. 

We  talk  about  the  inclusion  of  children  in  private  schools. 

I  believe  you  have  indicated  that  that  might  be  unnecessary  if  there 
is  a  program  in  our  public  schools,  in  other  words,  that  would  not  be 
the  need  for  the  so-called  special  training  within  units  of  education, 
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private  in  nature,  if  we  were  able  to  bring  this  into  public  school 
ciirricuhun. 
Is  that  wjiat  you  ai-e  say i ng^ 

Mr.  HuMPiiRKY.  We  arc  saying  ideally  the  pnrf)ase  of  S.  6  is  to 
nrepare  a  public  school  system  to  deal  with  the  cluldren  thnt  have 
had  to  go  to  private  facilities  or  elsewhere,  other  than  public  schools, 
to  rccciy^thc  kind  of  education  and  training  they  need. 

If  this  bill  is  going  to*  be  funded  at  an  adequate  level,  and  these 
facilities  are  going  to  l)e  provided,  we  would  Jiope  that  this  would  be 
handled  by  publiv  schools. 

We  think  it  would  be  best  to  Ik*  handled  bv  public  schools. 

benator  Rando',pii.  At  the  outset  of  our  hearing  today,  after  the 
administration  hud  testified,  I  asked  the  question,  of  tlieif  feeling  on 
the  Mathmsainendmcnt  as  it  passiul  the  Senate. 

Would  your  groups  be  ready  to  say  what  you  feel  in  reference  to 
this  matter? 

Dr.  Wise.  I  would  prefer  to  put  our  rejiction  in  writing;  if  we 
could,  benator  Randolph,  because  of  some  of  the  techiiicafities  in- 
volved, And  we  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Senator  Randoi-ph.  I  think  that  perhaps  that  would  be  best,  and 
we  would  receive  that  atyourconvenience. 
'What  would  your  thinking  l)e? 

>fr.  HuMpiinKv.  We  would  prefer  to  put  our  details  in  wriHng. 

The  only  commcjit  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  it  is  a  1-year  provi- 
sion. To  that  e.xtent,  it  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  considering  how 
much  wc  sncnt  the  i)revious  year,  that  would  go  out  under  that  pro- 
vision. And  then  there  would  be  a  new  bill  coming  along. 

ne  wonder  about  the  effect  of  that,  to  Imve  money  go  out  under 
one  set  of  rules  essentially  for  1  year,  and  then  have  an  entire  pro- 
gram changed  again  the  succeeding  fiscal  v(>ar.  Certainly  some  sort 
of  carryover  provision  is  needed,  allowing  the  funds  to  be  expended 
in  more  that  1  year.  That  is  our  only  concern  that  I  would  like  to 
mention. 

Wc  arc  not^and  I  want  to  nuike  this  clear— saying  that  this  should 
not  be  done.  But  simply  that  some  uniformity,  .some  continuity  should 
Ik?  put  into  that .  ^ 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Peterson,  would  you  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  you  know  there  was  almost  unanimous  .support  for  the 
Mathras  amendment  in  the  States. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  knew  that  by  the  words  received  by  Dr 
Taylor, 

Ur.  Peterson.  I  noted  the  telegram  you  inserted  in  the  record. 
Hut  timt  was  on  the  ba.sis,  sir.  tJmt  we  knew  of  the  committee's 
prJach  '^"^      proceed  with  S.  6,  and  its  more  comprehensive  ap- 

We  feel  that  with  the  Stafford  auiendment  to  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment,  a'numl)cr  of  protections  your  subcommitee  sought  have  been 
put  mto  effect  for  this  interim  year. 

It  is  an  expansion  of  EH.V  part  B  funding,  which  is  familiar  to 
tJie  i?Tate.s. 

*i  sul)committee  were  so  inclined, 

Wie  Mathias  amendment  money  would  Ibe  an  adequate  acceleration 
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of  the  pro-ams  at  ihv  State  level  for  this  next  year,  during  which, 
perhaps,  your  committee  might  want  to  fund  tlie  planning  year  for 
the  mechanism  of  $.  C.  . 

It  would  seem  to  ns  this  wouhl  Ik»  a  reasonable  progression  and  it 
might  fit  very  well. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  ceiininly  a  consideration  for  us. 

Arc  there  others  who  want  to  conmu*nt  on  the  Matlu:is  amendment? 

How  about  Maryland  ? 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts? 

Mr.  Klixkhamer.  We  would  supi>ort  what  Mr.  Peterson  has  said, 
and  we  think  that  in  order  to  overcome,  |)erhans.  some  madef|uacies 
of  1  jvan  the  sugjrestion  that  it  l)e  extended  2  to  H  yenrs  while, 
there  is  planning  ^oing  on  for  the  implementation  of  the  S.  6  for  some 
other  similar  legislation,  so  we  strongly  support  the  concept  of  the 
amendment.  - 

Senator,  we  would  like  to  make  one  more  comment,  becjuisc  we  feel 
a  strong  need  and  urgent  nml  now  for  funding  such  as  this.  ^ 

Because  of  the  Marc  suit  ami  the  whole  need  for  extensive  training 
of  staff  to  care  for  the  severe  and  profoundly  handicapped  individuals 
and  tiie  sup|)ort  of  personnel  and  providing  for  ancillary  ser\-ices 
that  go  along  with  tliis,  the  whole  area  of  educational  diagnosticians, 
to  really  pres<rribe  educitional  prognims  on  an  individual  basis  for 
these  kinds  of  voungsters,  makes  it  mandatory  that  some  provision  be 
made  for  funcfing  here  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

We.  too,  an*  involved  in  planning  at  tlie  local  level  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  handicapped  youngsters,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time  be- 
fore we  cjm  implement  the  plans  which  nuist  l>o  completed  by  next 
July. 

Senator  RANr)oi.prr.  Thanli  yon. 

Dr.  Elser,  I  want  to  see  what  West  Virginia  has  to  say. 

Dr.  Ei^RR.  I  heartily  agree  that  the  Mathias  amendment  should  be 

enacted  now,  and  I  would  prefer  that  it  continue  until  S.  6  is  properly 

implemented. 

It  is  a  stopgap  for  funding  and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  detailed  planning  and  prognuning  that  your  bill,  S.  0  does. 

The  West  Virginia  State  plan  essentially  has  most  of  the  elements 
that  S.  0  does.  So  if  we  had  tne  Mathias  amendment  money,  this  could 
1)0  inii)lemented,  and  it  would  Ik*  no  problem  to  move  into  the  imple- 
mentntioii  of  S.  6. 

S(»nator  RAxnoLPif .  Thank  you  very  murli. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Dr.  Peterson  fol- 
h>ws,  (|uestions  and  responsi^s  appear  in  the  np|H<n(]ix  on  p.  213G.] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  coamittee.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  here  today  in  support  of  S.  6,  a  bill  which  we  feel  is  a  great 
step  forward  toward  guaranteeing  the  right  of  every  handicapped  child  in 
the  united  States  to  an  education  that  can  allow  these  children  to  live 
up  to  their  fullest  potential.    It  i;?  a  fact  that  a  najoi  iry  of  handicapped 
ajildren  in  this  country  do  not  receive  an  appropriate  education.  The 
numbers  are  impressive  enough,  almost  4  million  handicapped  diildren 
forced  to  rely  on  charity,  inadequate  public  sd)ool  programs,  or  the 
overwhelming  expense  of  private  facilities,  o/,  in  sone  cases,  receiving 
no  education  at  all. 

Morally,  this  fact  cannot  be  justified.    In  economic  teems,  it 
means  a  drain  on  public  welfare  facilities  and  in  human  tcr.TBS,  there  are 


few  situations  more  appalling  than  an  individual  with  the  ability  to  be 
self-supporting,  denied  that  keystone  to  personal  dignity  because  of  a 
lack  of  special  education  or  training. 
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in  fact,  all  legal  trends  seen  to  indicate  that  states  will  soon 
be  required  to  provide' special  education  whether  or  not  money  can  be 
found  in  already  hard-pressed  state  budgets.    The  trend  is  clear  in  state 
court  decisions,  the  pattern  is  uninterrupted  in  the  federal  court,  and 
if.  the  logic  of  Lau  v.  Kicols  is  applied  to  education  for  the  handicapped, 
soon  we  will  be  faced  with  a  SiXpXitae  Court  decision  mandating  a  public 
education  for  all  handicapped  children. 

We  are,  of  course,  delighted  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  the  co-sponsors  of  this  bill  have  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  court 
decision,  now  certainly  is  the  time  to  act  and  the  approach  to  the  problem 
found  in  S.  6  makes  sense  to  us. 

The  recognition  that  states  should  be  required  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  effort  in  educating  handicapped  children  with  the  Federal 
government  covering  75%  of  the  excess  costs  incurred  is  a  constnictive 
approach.    This  approach  will  guarantee  continued  local  efforts  and  pro- 
vide incentives  both  for  increasing  the  number  of  children  served  in 
local  programs  and  rewarding  the  effort  expended  on  each  child. 

We  do  have  some  reservations  on  the  provisions  fourd  in  Section 
3 (a) (9).    While  we  fully  agree  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  insure  that  handicapped  funds  are  used  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible^  we  would  not  want  to  see  the  criteria  contained  in  this  subsection 
beoone  absolute  standards  for  handicapped  progrdvns.    Goals  and  timetables 
are  useful  in  plahnino  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  are  useful  in 
determining  program  effectiveness;  nevertheless,  education  remains  an 
inexact  science*    Results  cannot  be  guaranteed  in  education  any  more  than 
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result?  can  be  guaranteed  in  medical  care  or  health  research.    Our  caution 


prograns.    ffhat  the  Cohgress  has  intended  as  a  goal  has  becone  an  absolute 
requiienent  when  regulations  for  the  programs  are  written  by  this  a^hninistra* 
tion.^ 

In  the  same  vein,  we  are  cautious  about  Section  6  (a)  5/  the  requirenent 
that  tests  and  other  evaluation  procedures  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying  children  as  handicapped  be  administered  in  a  way  that  is  not 
culturally^or  racially  biased.    At  this  time,  we  know  of  no  such  tests  or 
evaluation  procedures.   The  state  of  these  tools  always  leaves  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  cultural  bias  exists*    We  agree  with  the  goal 
of  this  section,  but  we  wish  to  state  that  any  test  in  a  society  as 

heterogcnious  as  ours  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  absolute  objectivity-^  

If  these  provisions  are  kept  in  the  act,  then  we  would  ask  for  a  provision 
that  would  mandate  Congressional  oversight  on  the  regulations  and  guide* 
lines  for  this  program. 

tfe  also  question  Section  6 (a) 8,  chat  is,  the  inclusion  of  children 
in  private  schools.    If  public  facilities  are  made  available, and  clearly 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  act,  provision  for  using  federal  funds  in 
private  schools  will  become  unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding  any  of  our  questions,  we  believe  that  S*  6  is  a 
good  bill,  a  bill  that  would  significantly  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  7  million  handicapped  children  in  this  country*  We 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge  this  committee  to  pass  it  into  law 
as  soon  as  possible. 


on  this  provision  stems  mainly  from  experience  in  other  Federal  Education 
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Th'j  Education  for  All  Ha'jJi capped  Cliiid'^vi  /;ct 


Dr.  P.'V/  ?c:*»rson 

;  •    ci>,"  c  ?  Ffideri*  1  Liaison 
CounC'J  01  (ir^ef  SU^-  /Ci:ool  •'"ffic-j's 
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Kr  Ch'iinun  and  n3i'>be.-s  of  the  Cc^inittoe: 

The  Council  of  Qti Qf  State  School  Officers,  rcprf;> en tin^  all  state 
superintendents  anrf  lo  .al^iionsrs  of  education  would  like?  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  this  Co.;  ittee,  especially  to  th-*  fhaim«»n.  Senator  Williams, 
and  to  Senator  Randolph,  Chaitman  of  the  Sub^aviittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
tor  the  extensive  anJ  thorou^jh  work  of  the  Cori.-iittee  in  developing  this 
land'^rk  legislation  to  assist  the  education  Of  the  handicapped  children. 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  rjen^ber  of  this  CoiTrfnittee,  said  in  the 
Presidential  ca.Tjpaign  of  1960:  "W«  owe  it  to  each  individual  child  to  give 
hi.n  the  best  education  he  is  capable  of  absorbing."   The  nost  significant 
feature  of  this  bill  is  its  stated  purpose  to  ensure  that  all  handicapped 
children  hsve  a  free  appropriate  public  education.    The  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  supports  Senate  Bill  6  \/holeheartedly;  as  the  Cotnru ttee*s 
hearings  have  sho-^n,  ape roxi  irately  half  of  the  handicapped  children  in  the 
country  ara  denied  the  Cvlucutionil  proyr- 1'>  r-^^rfo..  for  full  equality  of 

opportuni  ty.  CCSSO_S.j?.P=Ct../or  h.l 

In  it>  meeting  la;  t  v;eeJ^  in  i/ashin^jton,  D.C,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
Schoc]  Officers  rei ter4ii.;}<1  the  hl.jh  priority  it  places  upon  the  early  enact- 
n.nt      cxpijndeJ  Icgiolt* tive  author);!ation3  for  aid  to  handicapped  children. 
Thij  Council  hjs  al!>c  vi'iorously  supported  expanded  appropriations  for  the 
eJ.i..'jhon  of  the  handicj.ipe'J  in  coopera^.ion  with  the  Co^/nittee  for  full 
fu:)j]ifij.  In  its  succe>if'il  efforts  of  the  pist  several  years. 

Yotir  ro:Tr'.ittee  h,i>  hr.d  oxtensi/e  tcsti-nony  frorij  our  merger  state  education 
agencies.    You  have  h:»^./d  iron  Gecretdry  Pittin<jOr  of  Pennsylvania,  Corimissiont'r 
fiyquKt  of  tk^'t  York,  Director?  of  Special  Education  in  several  states. 
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including  KaryUnJ  anJ  Pcfifsyl/anid  at  IcMit,  and  fron  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  St'3t2  Directcfi*  of  Specie!  Cd'jc^tioM.    I  lr,<rj  thdt  the  Cojjptittee 
hii  also  »*eceivc'ii  co  tunica tions  from  the  C<n:ii ssion^r  and  Super inteml?nt 
rsipectively  of  education  in  Ke*./  Jersey  ani  '.lost  Virginia  in  support  of 
tr.is  le'jislation.   There  is  no  question  th-it  the  support  for  this  legislation 
in  the  states  is  practically  unaninoiis.    The  recent  history  of  public  support 
for  all  federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  hmdicapped  children  has  been  nade 
Visible  again  nost  recently  in  the  outpour  in:?  of  Support  fron  the  states  for 
tne  Mathias  amend'iient  to  Senate  Bill  1539,  which  recently  passed  the  Senate. 
The  list  of  cosponsors  of  S.  6  is  impressive  bi-partisan  support. 

Support  froa  the  states  for  the  Mathias  oinendnent,  an  expansion  of  the 
a.itiiori/ation  for  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicepnsd  Act  was  predicated 
specifically,  hi/.*eyer,  on  the  assurances  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chainn^n 
of  the  Cctwittcfc  and  the  Subcorr^nlttee  thnt  the  More  canprehensive  and  thorough 
Jctjislative  approach  ;^.ibodied  in  S.  6  would  be  quickly  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor.   We  are  deliohted,  Hr.  Chalman,  to  be  able  to  assist  you  In  the 
culmination  of  this  effort,  to  which  you  have  been  connittcd  for  laany  months. 

The  »eed__for  Expanded  Pro^rait!  Support 
The  assistance  of  th?  federal  government,  in  pro'jrams  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  is  needed  for  both  catalytic  and  supportive  purposes 
at  the  present  tine.    Concentrated  federal  assistance  began  in  1966  with  passagp 
of  Title  VI  of  the  Llonentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  ha;  sparked 
a  vast  expansion  of  state  programs  for  the  handicapped.   While  the  federal 
contribution,  prir.arily  for  institutional,  vocation?, ,  innovative,  research, 
dcvelop.TJent,  and  training  purposes  is  still  only  12;  of  the  total  expenditures 
in  the  United  States  for  handicapp'jd  children,  those  federal  funds  stimulated 
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a  50   expansion  of  the*  totil      jer  of  children  served  in  all  handicapped 
crfticjtion  pro'^rams  in  the  five  years  195^-1973.    Wnile  only  5.;  of  t!if? 
tedjiMl  et?'jcation.budrjet  eVw^n  new  is  direct.»d  tixnard  tho  education  of  the 
hifdJcapr-?,  thi^  punp-;>-;ring  effort  has  prwpted  statt7s  hke  Pennsylvrfnid 
to  triple  exppnditures  for  thsse  purposes  during  this  period;  last  year 
stite  <!nd  local  gover^z-ent  in  Pennsylvania  alone  contributed  $150  million 
for  the  education  of  the  hmdicapped,  more  than  3  ti»nes  the  total  federal 
contribution  nationally  for  EMj\  Part  B  naintainance  of  programs.    The  njodest 
total  federal  effort  of  S315  m 1 1  ion  i n  al 1  programs  has  helped  pronpt 
expansion  of  state  and  local  contributions  to  a  total  of  $2.4  billion. 

The  additional  federal  role,  the  provision  of  expanded  funds  to  support 
cK!Gsrw  instructiondl  pro.jnus  for  handicapped  children,  is  critically 
i.-;ort.T;t  at  this  time  also,    ^our  hi  1.1  attefnp;;  to  achieve  its  goal  of  full 
£*Iu'dLionil  oppfirtunitie:  for  till  handicapped  children  Uy  a  large  ir.rrertso 
ill  f.;d^ral  program  support,    t.'hile  fs-.y  of  u^ would  rwintain  that  the  federal 
(jovornnent  "should  ever  contriiyte  the  m^jor  ,<.hare  of  support  for  handicapped 
childron.  an  increase  of  the  scale  provided  in  your, bill  is  appropriate  at  this 
ti.'H.'  ij3cnj<;e  of  the  extnordinary  accelenstion  of  public  deirand  for  theso 
services.    Your  Coirr.iit:«p  ho>  docunisnted  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  In  the 
t.__orit  r.uU!nle  f:»'ff»ral  an'  state  court  dnr.ir.io.'?';  iTi/i'^d.itiri:  o.^u.il  onpnrt::n}H' 
for  f*3nd1ca:7ped  children,    '/nile  the  fiscal  posture  of  tiie  s*^ates  is  iV.proving 
at  thf^  tin:e,  U  i';  neitr^sr  fiscally  nor  politically  feasible  for  states  and 
lotulities  to  double  their  jjgregate  effort  as  the  courts  ncv  dawnd.  The 
increavjd  cc;t  in  JSarylond  alon?  in  FY  /5  \z  S20  nillion. 

Ir  is  appropriate  j -,r  thj  federjl  '^overr.-vnt  to  provid^j  le/^dership  and 
pro'jr  :  njsources  to  (i:,i.t  .tafjs  to  »ieo^  n^./ly  defined  constitutional 
rL',P'jn,;!>:iiti>^s.    Ihoro  i*.  precedent  for  Va'^^.  in  school  d.-^scgregation,  and  a 
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in  your  p^ndin-i  legislation  to  P<i3inr|  court-randated  bilingual  pro- 
^rans.    In  this  oia  of  national  co  inunicJiticns  ir-idid  networks,  the  federal 
9jveri'ki;int  lu\s  an  inproyed  capability  to  focus  public  attention  and  support. 
S.  6  IS  an  example  of  political  leadership  in  the  best  humanitarian  pro- 
cressive  tradition  of  U.  S.  politics. 

In  econcniic  terns,  it  is  clear  in  tha  studies  of  the  Senate  Special 
Subco.i^ni ttee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  that  education  of  handicrppsd 
children  is  cost-effective.    Large  amounts  of  state  and  federal  welfare  and 
social  services/Social  Security  costs  relate  to  dependent  handicapped  children. 
Only  21,  of  handicapped  children  leaving  schools  in  the  next  three  years  will 
be  fully  CiTiployed  or  go  on  to  college.    Meetiny  the  present  SO'i  shortfall  in 
eiwiit^ntary  and  secondary  education  for  these  chiMren  v/ill  result  in  einploya- 
biHty,  productivity,  and  incoTie  tax  revenue. 

We  hope  to  be  helpful  to  the  Coir/nittee  thioughout  the  rest  of  its  deliber- 
ations on  this  legislation.    Wo  understand  the  Conynittce's  desire  to  deal 
iiiieiiJdtjly  with  the  .oi.^plex  issues  involved  in  the  firancif.i  and  adrni ni: "ration 
of  these  programs,  and  we  hope  we  can  be  helpful. 

We  have  been  advised  by  experts  in  stats  adpiini  strati  on  and  in  handicapped 
o-*.nfinn  fhp  roAr.^nh  of  pxtp*;:.  rnc  h  rniVI  brjuj  ^o^tart^  ;irr,nut]f\m  n*'C''">l'»»''<5 

to  t)oth  state  and  fcd.^ral  goverr,fnent.    Ue  vould  su-jgest  that  rather  tha«. 
attwnpting  assessinent  of  the  total  per  pupil  expenditures  for  handicapped 
children,  that  the  grants  be  i..ade  on  the  basis  of  certain  specific  standardized 
tvj'»inditures  for  handicapped  children.    !Je  are  adviseo  for  example  that 
personnel,  transportation,  and  equipnant  costs  in  most  instances  total  njro 
thjn  90   of  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped  children,    linitinj  th^ 
df.cuuntir.fj  to  these  items  v/ill  provide  tha  distinctions  which  the  cc^ittoe 
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d;sire:,,  v,\u]q  preventmj  UAtru  le  di f f icultift">  in  federal  and  state  accountinn. 

He  have  ^on:e  co!v«.;rn  with  the  tem  "related  services"  as  it  is  used  in.  the 
du.mitic"      "f-»>e      'opriate  public  eiiucition".    We  would  suggest  that 


specifically  pertinent  to  instr.iction.    Without  this,  we  fear  that  a  great 
v»i:  lety  of  goods  an^  services  related  ivorc  to  health  than  to  instruction  could 
gro'itly  complicate  the  lives  and  accountir.t;  of  school  officivils. 

While  we  have  had  serious  reservations  about  the  concept  of  ''individualized 
written  programs"  in  relationship  to  other  fedei^al  projraius,  we  support  its 
inclusion  in  this  assistance  to  handicapped  education.    We  do  however,  foresee 
difficulties  in  federal  oversight  and  regulation.    We  believe  the  Cotimittee 
report  lafKjuage  should  include  instructions  to  the  Cojunissionar  to  the  effect 
thit  states  and  local;tios  will  be  prinarily  responsible  for  determining 
criteria  in  this  arei.    That  is,  the  Connittee  should  not  expect  that  the  primary 
r fi^,iiI«jtion  of  this  prov.bioi  i. i^.l  he  at  th?  tcJaral  level;  rather,  i^  should  oe 
clL'^r  th'tt  states  ai"!  localities  will  deL"^** iii^i  sp.»cific,Ttion3  und^r  tha  g'in^ral 
o.o:ii3i]£  of  feder.il  agencies.    We  \/ould  i»lso  sujnest  that  the  individualized 
'«r*itE?n  pro'jram  incli^i-^  a  sp3Cific  stat;me(it  a3  to  the  extent  of  the  handicapped 
child's  int-^gration  InCD  the  regular  public  school  classrocn  insofar  as 
appro.jruitu.    In  oJJitu.i,  the  program  should  specify  qnals  for  post-soconda»7 
cJi<0'?.l»oi,  trainm'j,  a.icj  place'l'SjfJt  for  ola^r  Lfiilvirun. 

tilth  regard  to  tn?  en;itle„w      fonnula,  we  havp  concern  that  the  inclusion 
of  ta:  fuc:v.r  fpr  nun-h-r?  or  handicappsi  chil  Jren  ?t  a  hi'jh  level  of  federal 
^or^tribijti\,n  (73  )    jy  <»rti  rif^.-'.ny  stinulati  rolls  of  hmiicapped  children, 
li^'  r.jv  '  l\w  aJ.^ittonal  cor.*.orn  that  the  lojislation  provide  for  scr.e  ne»^cssary 
tro. tuition  period  for  Ih  *  proper  btate  appl  ir.,ition  of  th?se  e/.panded  resources. 
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A  reasonable  pru^resiiou  niijht  include  fuiulinj  an  Initial  plonning  year  before 
your  bill  subsume^  part  B  of  LliA  as  ain^nJsJ  by  entitlements  under  the  Mathias 
aj'.endient.    In  yourb  2,  3  anJ  4,  a  transition  coiild  be  effected  in  the  use  of 
your  excels  cost  fonnula,  but  With  the  federal  share  increased  in  a  3  step 
progression  from  bO  to  60  and  then  to  75,.   This  would  avoid  the  possibility 
of  ijfPiediate  artificial  expansion  of  rolls  of  handicapped  children,  as  well  as 
al lowing  the  searing  up  oT  state  administrati/e  mechanisais  for  the  receipt  of 
the  additional  funds.*    It  would  .also  not  be  unreasonable  for  your  Comjnittee  to 
express  its  intention  to  review  the  fiscal  situation  in  the  states  at  the 
expiration  of  this  authorization,  vyith  u  view  to'^ard  reassessment  of  the 
states'  fiscal  ability  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  your  legislation,  that  is  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  children. 

Eligibility.     In  Section  6  (a)  (2)  we  v/ould  suggest  that  the  state  plan 
include  a  roquir<>/i'ent  for  early  identification  and  diagnosis  with  reference  to 
preschool  children. 

We  suggest  that  tne  Co.rjr.it tea  consider  an  integrated,  single  state  plan 
including  infornatioo  which  would  also  serve  as  plan  and  application  for 
PL  89-313,  and  Handicapped  funds  under  Vocational  Fducation,  ESfcA  Title  III, 
and  UIA  categorical  progratns.    This  would  allci*  n:a/,i!Tiuiii  coordination  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  SFAs  for  effective  administration, 

*  lie  have  obviously  not  atte*:iptsd  to  develop  state  alloc.Uion  tnbles  for  this 
proposed  transi tionvil  formula,    '..'e  would  sugjest  that  the  Cormittee  write  in  a 
si.'uplo  hold-himless  for  each  state  bas^^d  on  the  year  of  largest  appropriation 
for       part  iJ  prior  to  the  enactnent  of  this  loiislation. 
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We  applaud  the  Com.iitteaS  provisions  witii  rejdri^  to  due  process*   We  feel 
that  these  provisions  ore  thorough  and  corplets,  and  are  a  crucial  part 
of  this  legislation> 

Under  Section  5  (a)(8),  experience  has  shown  that  in  sone  states  private 
schools  for  the  handicapp3d  are  receiving  extraordinary  amounts  of  federal 
funds.    We  suggest  that  ths  state  plan  include  a  requirejnent  for  analysis  of 
the  nurrber  of  children  enrolled  in  private  as  opposed  to  public  facilities  in 
each  state  and  an  assessment  of  the  cost  efficiency  of  private  instruction  and 
the  quality  of  services. 

Subsection  (10)  should  include  a  rcquirenent  for  coordination  between 
the  state  education  agency  and  other  state  agencies  involved  in  instruction- 
related  services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  subsection  (11),  v/e  have  reservations  about  the  naintenance  of  a  list 
of  handicapped  children  by  na.Tie  at  the  state  level.    It  is  probably  sufficient 
to  th^  operation  of  a  state  plan  that  the  specific  identification  or  individual 
handicapped  children  be  reported  only  at  the  local  level.    States  would  have 
access  to  these  local  records  in  the  nor'^.al  co';'*3e  of  administration.  States 
shojld  be  required  to  specify  safeguards  in  the  use  of  these  lists  even  at  the 
local  level  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privacy  of  individual  children. 

Section  6  (b)  (1)  should  include  reference  to  comnunity-based  programs  and 
proj3cts  as  legitimate  expenditures  of  local  funds.   An  additional  paragraph 
should  be  added  to  that  subsection (b)  which  would  specify  that  funds  under  this 
title  are  specifically  to  be  used  first  to  expand  services  to  those  handicapped 
children  not  now  served,  prior  to  state  use  of  funds  for  expansion  or  inprovc- 
jnent  of  programs  for  children  served  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
30   of  the  LEAs  in  tne  U.  S.  do  not  now  provide  services  to  the  handicapped. 
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In  Section  8.  payments,  under  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  we  would  recofnnend 
-that-grdnts-to-the  state  education  agency  be  increased  to        of  the  total.  _  . 
These  additional  fund:  should  be  'Jsed  specifically  for  the  followinrj  purposes:' 
(1)  regional  interstate  technical  assistance  programs  for  "states  helping 
states"  to  upgrade  capacity  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  (2)  use  of 
funds  by  individual  states  for  intrastate  dissemination  of  ne\/  prograns  and 
practices  to  LEAs  by  the  state  education  agency,  (3)  expanded  participation  by 
individual    SEAs  in  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  program  under  EHA  section 
606,  (4)  coordination  of  conmuni cations,  in  public  awareness  programs,  to 
enhance  the  use  of  early  childhood  evaluation  and  diagnostic  services  related 
to  instruction,  (5)  establishment  of  Advocacy  or  Right  to  Education  offices  in 
SEAS. 

We  would  urge  the  addition  of  a  subsection  to  section  8  on  payments, 
which  would'specify  at  least  a  1  year  carry-over  provision,  for  state  use  of 
funds  obligated  by  USOE. 

ojreau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  USOE 
^    In  conclusion,  Kr.  Chairnan  we  would  like  to  cor^nend  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  USOE  and  its  professional  leadership.  The 
developments  which  we  have  described  in  state  programs  for  the  handicapped  have 
fieen  grnatly  ;^irtArt  hy  fh*>  efff^rfiv**  worV  nf  fho  Buroaji.    Few  fpH<aral  nnpnr1p<; 
have  made  such  effective  use  of  United  funds.   The  Bureau  has  effectively 
coordinated  these  funds  while  working  to  assist  the  training  and  development  of 
leadership  in  handicapped  education  in  the  states.    The  mutual  confidence 
which  exists  between  the  Bureau  and  state  education  agencies  Is  a  model  for 
federal  state  cooperation.   We  have  been  disappointed  to  see  that  the  budget 
requests  of  the  Bureau  have  not  always  been  supported  above  the  USOE  level.  In 
HEW  and  in'OMS,    In  addition,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Bureau  should  receive  a 
high  priority  for  its  request?  for  professional  staff. 
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Senator  Randolph.  It  will  be  our  purpose  in  conference  to  include 
the  Mathias  amendment  in  the  legislation,  not  just  inactive,  but  we  will 
be  very  active  in  reference  to  tlmt  matter  in  conference* 
-We^ai^  grateflil^-tjie  membeis  of  the  subco 
structive  contribution  today* 

Our  hearings  will,  continue  with  another  session  1  week  from  to- 
day. That  wilfbeon  the  24^  of  June* 

This  will  conclude  the  hearing*  We  are  conscious  of  our  need  to 
have  your  continued  counseling  with  us,  not  only  at  the  table  as  you 
prepare  your  statement,  but  we  would  encourage  you  to  keep  in  t<mch 
witti  the  staff,  Mrs.  Forsyihe  and  others  of  l^nator  Williams'  staff, 
Senator  Stafford's  staff,  and  Senator  Javits'  staff. 

Thank  you  very  much* 

[Whereupon,  at  12K)1  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene Monday,  June  24,  1974.] 
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EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
GHILDRENr  1973-74 


XONPAT,  JUKE  24,  1974 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  on^Laboh  and  Public  Welfare^ 

Washington^  D*C* 


The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  1055  a.m.,  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Harrison  A,  Williams,  Jr., 
(chairman  of  the  full  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Williams  and  Staffora. 

Senator  Stafford  (presiding  pro  tempore).  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  come  to  order.  *  _ 

Our  first  witnesses  this  morning  arc  a  panel  of  two  individuals  who 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  at  ihe  special  problems  of  fi- 
nancing education  for  the  handicapped  children. 

Dr.  Richard  Rossmiller  is  currently  a  professor  specializing  in  edu- 
cational finance  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1970  he  published— 
together  with  James  Hale  and  Lloyd  Frohreich— a  major  study  in 
this  area  called  Educati<mal  Programs  for  Exceptional  Children: 
Resource  Configurations  and  Costs.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
ingexperts  in  America  on  this  vital  subject. 

l>r.  Harrie  M.  Selznick  is  currently  serving  as  part-time  executive 
secretary  for  the  Council  of  Adminsirators  of  Special  Education. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Council^for  Exceptional  Children  and 
recently  retired  as  area  superintend^t  of  special  education  for  the 
Baltimore  public  school  system. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  both  here  thisjnoming  and  are  looking 
forward  to  your  testimony. 

Senator  Harrison  Williams  will  be  here  very  shortly.  He  had  ar 
most  compelling  appointment  downtown.  That  is  the  reason  he  is  not 
present  at  the  moment. 

At  this  pomt  in  the  record,  without  objection,  we  will  place  the 
opening  statement  of  Senator  Williams  as  if  it  had  been  delivered 
by  him  personally. 


Senator  Wiixiams.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this 

hearing.  i   .  i  . 

This  will  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  hearings  on  this  legislation* 
which  began  in  Washington  in  March  of  1973,  and  have  included 
regional  field  hearings  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Opening  Statement  or  Senator  Williams 
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Last  week,  we  heard  ti'stimony  from  the  administration  and  from 
5Sk         Jnajor  education  associations. 

Throughout  these  hearings  we  have  heard  from  parents,  educators, 
and  admmistrators  about  the  tremendous  need  for  legislation  like 
876,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  States  and  local  agencies  to  make  ^Kxl 
use  of  the  funds  which  would  become  available.  It  Is  remarkable  tliat 
all  witnesses— except  the  admin istration--€eem  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  challenge  of  providing  full  education  services  for  all 
nandicapi>ed  children. 

And  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  former  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  and  currently  President  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Dr,  Marland  who  enunciated 
the  goal  of  serving  all  handicapped  children  by  1980  when  he  was 
Commissioner  says : 

♦  •  •  I  believe  this  Bill  does  address  a  large  issue  of  pubUc  policy,  not  likely 
to  1^  addreaaed  by  state  and  locaLgovemment  The  high  cost  of  teaching  the 
handicapped  is  an  ancient  argument  that  cannot  any  longer  be  sustained  as  our 
reason  for  neglecting  these  chUdren.  The  issue  is  one  of  equity,  long  denied.  But 
tHe  revenue  sharing  phiiosopby,  moving  the  issue  to  the  Federal  level  of  concern  ; 
and  the  coet-sharing  feature  implicit  in  the  BiU  at  75% ;  give  educators  and 
boards  of  education  the  margin^ of  fiscal  difference  they  need.  They  will,  under 
new  law,  act  responsibly  on  an  educational  need  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
confront  heretofore. 

In  those  few  states  and  school  districts  where  enlightened  legislatures  and 
educators  have  acted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  there  is  now  a  danger 
of  engulfment  by  desperate  families  who  converge  upon  them  for  lack  of  any 
other  recourse.  This  problem  cries  out  for  a  Federal  intervention.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Marland's  comments,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  administration,  and  one  who  was  very  strong  and 
eaniest  in  his  support  of  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Only  from  the  current  administration  have  we lieard  that  perhaps 
we  need  more  time  to  study  the  problem.* 

I  remarked  last  week  to  the  administration,  their  testimony  re- 
minded me  of  the  epitaph:  "Here  lies  a  man  whose  problem  is  being 
studied."  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  problems  have  been 
solved  or  that  we  know  the  best  way  of  delivering  services  or  provid- 
ing special  education  to  all  children.  What  I  think  is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  is  that  if  we  continue  to  sttidy  the  problem,  more  and  more 
children  will  be  lost.  Those  children,  with  additional  funds  and  the 
commitment  of  us  all,  would  have  a  clear  shot  at  becoming  independent 
and  self-supporting  human  beings. 

The  real  purpose  of  these  hearings  has  been  to  seek  the  advice  and 
the  MSistance  of  those  individuals  who  know  what  problems  they  have 
faced  in  the  past,  and  to  get  their  best  thinking  about  how  we  miirht 
proceed  m  the  future. 

Today,  we  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  a  number  of  individuals  whose 
work  in  this  urea  has  been  well  known.  We  will  be  joined  by  individ- 
uals knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  special  education  finance  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  California  who  will  provide  us  with  addi- 
tional insight.  I  am  sure,  about  how  to  further  fashion  this  legislation 
to  meet  the  nveds  of  those  children  we  seek  to  serve. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  all  those  present  today,  and  to  others  that  we 
have  talked  with  in  the  past,  that  their  counsel  is  welcome.  For  those 
who  wish  to  submit  additional  statements  for  the  record,  we  will  leave 
the  record  open  until  July  8.        :  1  - 
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The  c^npletion  of  these  hearings  toda^  is  particulariy  gratifying 
for  me.  While  I  will  miss  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
experiences  of  individuals  who  have  been  workmg  so  hard  to  make 
the  right  to  education  a  reality,  it  will  provide  me  and  my  colleagues 
on  this  Committee  with  the  satisfaction,  because  we  can  now  go  about 
the  business  of  moving  this  legislation  through  the  Congress.  That^is 
the  goal  to  which  we  liave  committed  ourselves.  And  it  b  a  commit- 
ment which  we  shall  keep. 

I  would  like  to  include  Dr.  Marland's  full  statement  in  the  record 
at  this  point,  and  I  would  like  to  read  mto  the  record  recent  conunents 
I  have  jiad  from  Governor  Byrne  of  New  Jersey  and  Dr.  Fred  Burke 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  had  also  hoped  that  he  could  be 
here  in  person  today.  He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this  le^sladon 
and  we  will  place  hisstatement  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senator  Brooke,  and  Dr.  Marland  and 
comments  by  Governor  Byrne  and  Dr.  Burke  follows :] 
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.  r'^f'S  Collese  Entrance  Examination  Board 

S  }P^  *   {2»2)  J>fl2  6210 


Senator  Harrison  A.  Uillia'ns 
Room  352 

Old  Senate  Office  Building 
IVar  Sijiiator  Wiliians:- 

PI'. IS*;  liiiM  hno'vith  a  -^tatcnient  in  general  support  of  S.6,  as 
iiwitcd  i>>  I.'   «  .'.'.er.    I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  ill  j>iTso!( 

1  appl.u»a  your  leadership  in  advancing  this  important  legislation. 
wS'm  pvridiial  good  wxshes. 


Sincerely, 


S.  P.  Marland,  Jr. 
President 


Junr  20,  V)7\ 


Knclosuro 


cc:-    Con;;robbnan  John  Brademas,  House  of  Representatives 
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,  V'^      College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

I  83^  "^^/--i   .V.o-.ui  ^-v.^Offt  r.,;.Yofk  t00l9 
K'J^fij         58?  6210 


Statement  for  the  Con;aittee  on  Labor  itnJ  Public  Welfare  of  the 
U.  S.  Scr.ate 


Date:  June  24.  1974 

By:  S.  P.  ^L'lrland,  Jr.,  President,  College  Entrance  Exa-"nination  Board 

Mr.  Chairmen,  Senator  Williams,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee: 
Having  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  this  Committee  numerous 
tines,  I  regret  that  1  must  resort  to  this  written  message,  as  distinct 
from  testifying  in  person.    1  do  appreciate  Senator  Williams'  invitation, 
dud  I  rcf.ret  that  my  calendar  for  this  date  could  not  be  ^reconciled. 

I  wish  to  declare  my  very  strong  endorsement  fo^?i^st  of  the  parts 
of  Senate  Bill  6,  concerned  with  increasing  theJP^eral  support  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  I  hav^^ead  the  abundant  testimony 
airc-.id/  iiiwcn  on  this  Bill,  including  the  formal  expressions  of  support 
fixim  a  nuinbj>r  of  tht  members  of  this  distinguished  Committee  themselves. 
Thurc  is  little  new  evidence  left  to  record.  Therefore,  this  statement 
is  brief,  bur.  very  earnest. 

Wu  have  established  and  reaffirmed  over  the  past  50  years  that 
the  tu.iction  of  public  education  at  the  ele.aentary  and  socoadary  level 
remains,  .md  should  remain,  a  responsibility  of  the  states  and  local 
di:;tricts.    !!o^ve\er.  we  also  know  that  cert.iin  larj;c  educational  issues 
pertaining;  to  broad  public  policy  are  not  readily  undertaken  by  statv 
ajid  local  g6vcrnance,  and  even  then,  sloivly.  unevenly,  and  haltingly 
over  many  years.    For  exanple,  we  would  not  have  today  the  level  of 
vocational  cJ-aoatiDn  r-sources  am!  co.'.:t-?nr  at  stnto  anJ  local  IcveU; 
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St.itc-.cnt  for  the  Co,.iniittcc'  on  Labor  :md  I'uhhi;  '.clfare  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
J;inc  24,  197* 
S.;>.  Marland ,J r . 

if  It  had  not  bvca  for  the  coalescini*  e!ie:j;y  contained  in  the  Srr.ith- 
Huj»hs  Act  ot  1917,  .liid  it>  sui)S2i|uent  ar Jiidiieiits.    LiKc;>ise,  little 
uould  have  beoa  done  to  redress  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
iitudcnts  at  a!l  levels,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Federal  investments  in 
Title  I  of  KSliA  and  in  postsecondary  student  aid. 

While       have  afforded  modest  Federal  attention  to  the  education 
of  huidicapped  children,  the  authority  has  been  rather  narrow,  and  the 
fti.i.l.  linited  largely  to  research,  demonstration,  and  teacher  education. 
This  bill,  a^>  1  read  it,  would,  with  sone  adaptations,  respond  to  the 
•  pi  lit  of  spev-ial  revenue  .sHarinj;.     It  would  designate  funds  for  broad 
mthj>rit;/  to  si.ites  and  loe.il  sy^tdns  for  the  first  tine., 

ihi*.  hriM^.       to  tlu*  {wijit  of  suggesting  certain  modifications 
of  r!  v  HjM,  as  viewed  b>  a  concerned  and  supportive  educational 
admiiiisr  t'ator: 

a.  I  urge  the  Comiruttce  to  suaplify  the  system  of  identi- 
fication of  eligible  children,  using  perhaps  total  per 
capita  allocation  of  funds,  rather  tiiaji  head  counts  of 
rho  liandicappod.    The  iiandicapped  occur  in  our  population 
at  depeiidahly  unifonn  rates,  from  state  to  state.  There- 
fore, gross  allocations  to  states  ivould  be  equitable  without 
the*  o\er-S'>e J 1  fic  state  plan  as  now  prescribed  in  the  Bill. 

b.  The  art  of  educational  evaluation  is  utill  very  prinitive. 
The  Bill  evpocts  too  Jiiuch  of  the  system  in  its  call  for 
anriLJjl  eviluacion.    Perhaps  "assesi>ineiir  of  progress"  ev.ry 
tlvrjc*  or  fu'ji'  ycar.->  '^o'.ki  !)o  .'oro  uua;i i 'i.;fal  and  r.ovo 
adnuii  st  rat  i  vciy  fcas  ii)K»» 
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tjtatciaent  tor  the  Co.nir.ittec  on  Labor  unj  Public  Welfare  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

June  .24.  1974 

S.  P.  MarlJiid,  Jr. 

If  these  su^tjested  ciianges  could  be  adopted,  at  least  in  principle, 
the  Bill  would  be  conipatibie  with  what  I  believe  to  be  Administration 
policy,  shunning  categorical  specificity. 

While  the  suggested  funding  levels,  i^hich  are  noted  in  the  staff 
analyses  surrounding  the  legislation,  are  undoubtedly  viewed  as  high  by 
Adr.jinistration  budget  officers,  a  start  could  well  be  made  at  lower 
budijet  levels  now.    If  we  look  back  at  history,  the  impetus  generated 
ii:  significant  Federal  support,  even  though  nuch  less  than  authorized, 
stimulates  Significant  state  and  local  matching,  even  when  not  required. 
I  predict  this  pattern  will  follow  in  the  case  of  education  for  the 
Itnndi  cupped. 

I  believe-  ihis  Bill  does  nddresi,  a  large  issue  of  public  policy, 
not  likely  to  bj  addre:>sed  liy  state  and  local  govemnient.    The  high  cost 
oi  teaching  the  handicapped  is  an  ancient  arguir.ent  that  cannot  any  longer 
bt  sustained  a.,  our  reas»on  for  neglecting  these  children.    The  issue  is 
of  equity,  lung  denied,    aut  the  revenue  sharing  philosophy,  moving 
the  issue  to  the  Federal  level  of  concern;  and  the  cost- sharing  feature 
f^plicit  m  the  Bill  at  75 o,  give  educators  and  boards  of  tJucation  the 
"iargm  ot  fiscal  difference  they  need.    They  will,  under  new  law,  act 
rt^poni>ibIy  on  an  educational  need  which  chey  have  been  unable  to 
c<>nfr(»nt  li^-otofore.  — ^ 

In  tl:o.>e  foi.  states  and  school  districts  where  enlightened  legisla- 
ture, and  educators  have  acteJ.  to  rscet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  there 
i^  now  a  danger  of  L-n^ulfnont  b>  d-s. -crate  fa^.iilies  uho  convjr;;e  upon 
t..-;  .  for  lacs  or        other  rtcosi Tins  rroblc.^  .  ri'^-  ,>  it  for  a 
i  •.* Jc-  vci I  into rvcn 5  i  o.\ . 
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Statement  for  the  U>".ittce  on  Labui  and  Public  hoi  fare  of  the  U.S.  Senate- 
June  24,  1974 
S.  P..  Mar  land,  Ji . 

As  you  ray  recall,  I  urged  the  Congress  in  a  report  on  this  subject 
dated  March,  lyr:,  to  set  a  goal  for  redret>sin^  this  ineqaity  altogether 
by  1980.    This  ib  still  a  reasonable  and  feasible  goal  if  i>e  have  the 
will  and  the  co'ir.passion  to  attack  it. 


S.  C*.  Marland,  Jr.  \ 
President 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


* 
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St^tjs  oy  New  vJjbr8c:v 
Office  of  the  Coverxor 
Trenton 


BnCMOAN  T.  Bymnc 


July  10,  1974 


The  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  0.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams: 

One  of  the  priority  issues  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  the  improvement 
of  education  programs  and  services  for  all  handicapped  children.  I, 
therefore,  commend  your  introduction  of  S-6  and  strongly  endorse  this 
bill,  which  proposes  to  pay  757.  of  excess  costs  for  the  education  of  each 
handicapped  child.    Provisions  included  In  the  legislation  which  protect 
the  rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  are  in  accord  with 
New  Jersey's  efforts  to  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  education  for  all 
children. 

If  S-6  Is  enacted.  New  Jersey  would  receive  approximately  $36  million  for 
children  enrolled  in  special  education  programs,  thereby  assisting  the 
state  to: 

1.  Provide  a  due  process  guarantee  in  matters  related  to  identi- 
cation,  evaluation,  and  placement  of  handicapped  children. 

2.  Establish  and  facilitate  appropriate  local  school  district 
education  programs  and  services  for  all  handicapped  children. 

3.  Earmark  funds  as  a  priority  to  provide  for  those  handicapped 
children  as  yet  unserved. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  therefore,  endorses  S-6  both  in  content  and  basic 
intent.    X  am  sure  that  your  leadership  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  children 
are  appreciated  by  every  concerned  parent. 


Sincerely 


Governor 
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S0S2924433  TO.nT  TRENTON  NJ  |73  07*08  0227P  EOT 
?:13  HARRISON  VIUIA.IS 
5S2  OLD  SENATE  OFFICE  BID 
^ASHlNiTON  OC  20310 

TK£  \£a/  JERESEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE 
ENACTMENT  OF  SENATE  BlU  S  WHICH  WOULD  STRENGTHEN  THE  DEPARTMENTS.^  v 
DEDICATED  EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  TO  ALL  OF  TH£^ 
i30,003  HANDI-CAPPED  AND  RETARDED  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  . -r^ 

IN  P'iSLIC  SCHOOLS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE  FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION^ 
OF  THE  HAN3I-CAPPED  NOW  PER.IITS  THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  REACH  ONLY 
133,0DD  OF  THIS  CRITICAL  SEGMENT  OF  OUR  STUDENT  POPULATION* 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ENDORSES  THE  FULL  SERVICES 
C2.VCEPT  PROPOSED  3Y  SENATE  BILL  S  AND  WOULD  UTILIZE  THE  35  MILLION 
HOLLARS  WHICH  THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  WOULD  PROVIDE  TO  FKTE'f^D  EDUCATIONAL 


RESJ'JRCES  TO  EACH  ANDI-CAPPED  AND  RETARDED  STUDENT  ATTENDING 
fliBLlC  SCHOOLS  IN  OUR  STATE  PARTICUARLY  THOSE  OF  PRE-SCHOOL 
A^£«  IKE  NEV  RESOURCES  nOUld  ALSO  PEAMit  GREATER  PARENTAL  ENVOLVEHCNT 

IN  HOME  tRAlfilNG  AND  COUNCELING  SERVICES  FOR  THE  HANOI-CAPPED 
ANO  THE  RETARDED.  YOUR  REINTRODUCTION  OF  THIS  VITAL  LEGISLATION 
13  hrnLY  CO^MENOASLC  AND  YOU  CAN  BE  ASSURED  OF  OUR  STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 
#  TO  AC^-:iVE  THE  ADOPTION  OF  SENATE  BILL  <^ 

0^  FRE:  3  SURXE,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  225  WEST  STATE 
ST  T^E>iT3?J  NJ  03S25 


Testimony  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 
before  the  U.S;  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  CDmmittee  in  support  of  S-6, 
the  ^'Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act" 


*^Ir.  Chairman: 

i  thank  you  and  the  Comralttoe  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  S~6.    I  am  a  co~sponsor  of  S~6  and  feel  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  immediately  needed  bills  pending 
before  this  Congress. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  share  data  from  ^ 
my  own  state  with  you  as  documentation  of  what  I  believe  is  a 
problem  coimon  to  the  states  and  individual  localities  which 
we  all  represent.    Moreover,  the  more  important  concern  which  this 
data  reflects,  is  the  need  of  haiiUlcapped  children -and  their  parents 
for  relief  and  assistance  through  federal  aid  to  the  states  to  meet 
the  immense  human  needs  of  our  young  children. 

In  1970,  the  Task  Force  on  Children  Out  of  School,  Inc. 
produced  a  published  report  in  Massachusetts  documenting  the 
failure  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  provide  an  education  for 
nearly  10,000  children  within  its  Jurisdiction.    This  represents 
over  10%  of  the  entire  public  school  population  in  Boston!  This 
highly  respected  Task  Force  found  thnt  a  major  proportion  of 
these  children  out  of  school  had  special  needs;  they  were  handi- 
capped.   And  they  represenfp''  ail  neighborhoods,  racinl  and 
ethnic  groups,  and  social  classes  in  Boston. 

This  comprehensive  study  found  that  mentally  ill  nnd 
emotionally  disturbed  children  remained  in  their  nomes  because 


Washington,  D.C. 
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the  public  schools  were  not  designed  to  cope  with  their  special 
needs.    Indeed »  only  sixty  out  of  a  projected  3600  disturbed 
children  were  identified  and  receiving  specialized  educational 
servicos.    The'' report  found  that  mentally  retarded  children 
were  consigned  to  "special  classes"  whose  only  claim  to  speciali- 
zation was  the  minimal  custodial  care  they  provided  to  handicapped 
youngsters  who  should  have  been  receiving  educational  training 
and  services.    And  the  study  found  that  the  schools'  failure  to 
provide  programs  and  services  •for  this  wide  range  of  handicapped 
children  resulted  not  in  a  diminishing  of  problems  and  needs  over 
time,  but  a  compounding  of  problems  because  children  were  not  being 
helped  at  an  early  age  when  it  is  easier  to  do  so..  In  short, 
the  Task  Force  found  and  reported  on  a  quiet  crisis"-  handi- 
— — -capped  children^  the  most  vulnerable  segmt>nt  of  our  popuratio7i| 
are  being  excluded  from  that  most  fundamental  need:    the  need 
for  an  education. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  problem 
exists  only  ir.  my  state.     Indeed,  it  is  nation-wide.  Based 
upon  current  epidemiological  data  or  incidence  rates,  we  know 
that  approximately  10%  of  all  school-age  children  in  the  nation 
have  handicapping  conditions  which  necessitate  specialized 
educational  programs  and  services.    For  example,  a  minimum  of 
3%  of  children  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed;  another 
six- tenths  of  a  percent  are  psychotic.    Approximately  1.7%  of 
a  school-age  population  is  retarded  to  such  a  dagree  as  to  re- 
quire specialized  training  and  services.    And  In  addition  to 
these  data,  there  exist  children  who  are  learning  disabled 
through  dyslexia  and  related  functional  disorders  as  well  as 
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those  who  are  blind,  deaf,  and  physically  handicapped  in 
other  ways.    Altogether,  these  children  comprise  one-tenth  of 
the  school  population  in  your  statos  and  mine.    The  story  told 
by  these  statistics  is  one  of  tragedy  and  waste.    It  is  the  / 
tragedy  of  families  in  turmoil  because  a  young  member  needs  help 
beyond  that  which  parents  can  provide.    It  is  the  tragedy  of 
children  who  can  be  helped  but  are  not.    It  is  the  waste  of  human 
lives  and  potential.    And  it  is  the  waste  of  resources,  both 
human  and  financial,  when  we  permit  one-tenth  of  our  children 
to  be  programmed  for  a  life  that  is  neither  full  nor  independent. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  now  have  adequate  data  nation- 
wide to  draw  two  conclusions  which  point  to  the  need  for  federal 
assistance  to  the  states  to  help  handicapped  children.  First, 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children  hold  fairly  constant  in  every 
part  of  the  country.    I  am  told  that  an  upcoming  report  on  a  na- 
tional study  by  the  Children's  Defensa  Fund  bears  out  this  con- 
clusion.   Moreover,  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  consistently  by 
scholarly  studies.    Second,  state  and  local  school  systems  either 
are  unwilling  or  unable  -  and  I  trust  it  is  the  latter  -  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters  without  additional  resources. 
The  fact  is  that  it  costs  additional  money  to  educate  handi- 
capped children. 

Cost,  however,  is  not  sufficient  justification  far  failing 

to  educate  handicapped  youngsters.    The  courts  are  ruling  with 
and  clarity 

marked  unanlraity/on  this  matter.    The  PARC  decision  (Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children),  and  the  Mills  decision  in 
Alabama  stand  as  a  mandate  to  do  better  than  we  have. 
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In  Massachusetts,  we  are  proud  of  a  comprehensive  Special 
Education  Act  which  goes  into  effect  this  next  fall.     It  is 
recognized  as  a  national  model  for  innovative  state  action  to 
help  handicapped  youngsters.    But  we  will  be  unable  to  luake 
good  our  statutory  promise  to  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents  unless  we  receive  federal  assistance  to  supplenent  the 
increased  state  efforts  we  are  making.    Neither  the  state  nor 
local  school  districts  are  capable  of  the  financial  challenge 
posed  by  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  children  who  have 
special  needs. 

I  have  been  relatively  candid  about  the  problems  and  the 
needs  in  my  own  state.    But  the  real  tragedy  is  that  it  is  not 
unlike  all  others.    We,  as  a  nation,  simply  have  ignored  for  top 
long  the  fact  tiiat  for  a  significant  number  of  our  population  the 
problems  of  childhood  are  further  complicated  by  the  burden  of 
being  handicapped.    While  we  oach  can  point  to  much  good  will  and 
some  success  stories  in  our  stater  and  districts «  the  facts  show 
that  we  have  never  taken  systematic  steps  to  help  these  handi- 
capped youngsters  on  a  sustained  basis.    Senate  6  is  a  solid 
beginning. 

This  bill  represents  an  opportunity  to  conserve  resources 
by  helping  children  early  in  life  rather  than  trying  when  it  is 
too  late.    Senate  6  represents  an  opportunity  to  invest  money  now 
to  prevent  later  problems  -  and  the  expenditure  of  even  larger 
sums  when  children  grow  up  without  the  capacity  to  be  self-sufficient. 
This  bill  represents  the  means  ty  which  the  federal  government 
can  assist  states  and  local  school  districts  perform  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  their  children  instead  of  some  of  them. 
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Most  importantly,  Senate  6  represents  a  promise  and  an  opportunity 
to  the  handicapped  child:    In  America  the  federal  government  is 
compassionate  toward  the  citizens  who  most  need  its  help.  And 
that  compassion  is  reflected  in_our  commitment  to  help  handicapped 
children  to  a  full  and  rich  life  starting  with  a  meaningful 
educational  opportunity* 
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Senator  Stafford.^  That  having  been  done,  jgentlemen,  this  Senator 
has  no  furtlwr  opening  statement  except  again  to  welcome  you  here, 
to  invite  you  to  proceed  as  you  wish,  to  suggest  that  perhaps  Dr. 
Rossmiller  might  be^n  the  discussion. 

STATEMENT  OF  BICEABD  A.  ROSSMIILEK,  FKOFESSOS  OF  EDITCA- 
TIOKAL  ADMINISTRATION,  UNIVERSITT  OF  WISCONSIN,  MADI- 
SON, WIS.,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  DK.  HANKIE  SELZNICK,  MARTLAND 
EDiJCATION  CONSULTANT 

Dr.  Bo88HiLL£R.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here 
this  morning. 

My  name  is  Dick  Rossmiller.  I  am  currently  professor  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and 
also  director,  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Cognitive 
Learning. 

I  have  prepared  some  written  testimony  which  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record.  I  believe  you  have  a  coot  of  that. 
Senator  Staffcko.  Without  objection  it  will  be  included  in  the 

_  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony.  

Dr.  Rossmiller.  I  would  like  to  spend  the  time  available  this  morn- 
ing in  commenting  very  briefly  on  what  my  written  testimony  con- 
cerns, and  then  commenting  briefly  on  the  contents  of  the  bill,  S.  6. 
Senator  Stafford.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 
Dr.  BossMiLLER.  Thank  you. 

In  the  written  testimony  I  prepared,  I  attempted  to  summarize  the 
results  of  a  number  of  investigations  dealing  with  the  relative  cost 
of  educating  handicapped  children  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
educating  children  in  so-called  regular  school  programs. 

I  have  also  provided  some  deimitions.  Perhaps  the  key  definition 
is  my  definition  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  I  feel  the 
only  realistic  definition  of  that  t^rm  is  in  terms  of  access  to  the  re- 
sources needed  to  permit  each  child  to  develop  to  his  full  potential. 

Equality  is  not  equal  dollars.  It  is  access  to  appropriate  programs, 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

I  believe  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  all  children  to  reach  the 
same  level  of  mastery,  as  some  educators  advocate.  But  we  should 
strive  to  enable  all  children  to  be  able  to  reach  their  full  potential, 
whatever  that  potential  might  be. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  defining  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity in  terms  of  access  to  resources  is  a  definition  that  is  realistic  and 
gives  us  some  achievable  goals. 

I  have  noted  the  incidence  of  handicapping  conditions  and  have 
provided  some  of  my  own  estimates.  I  have  noted  some  of  the  pro- 
graming variations,  or  "delivery  system"  variations,  that  exist 
throughout  the  country.  These  can  be  cate^rized  as  supplements  to 
regular  classroom  programs  involving  situations  where  a  nandicapped 
child  is  f*  full  participant  in  a  regular  classroom  program,  but  receives 
supplemental  help  either  in  the  form  of  consultation  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  with  a  specialist,  or  from  an  itinerant  teacher  who 
travels  from  one  place  to  another,  or  perhaps  from  a  resource  room 
to  which  the  child  goes  for.Bt><^al  help  or  for  access  to  materials. 
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There  are  programs  that  are  substitutes  for  the  regular  classroom 

Erogram*  These  comprise  the  bulk  of  what  we  traoitionally  have 
aown  as  special  education— situations  in  which  the  child  is  segre- 
gated from  the  regular  school  j^pulation  and  placed  in  a  self- 
contained  classroom  essentially  in  isolation  from  other  children. 

Then  of  course  there  are  the  outof -school  placements  required  for 
children  who  are  home  bound  as-a  r^ult  oi  illness  or  accident  or  hos- 
pital placements  or  institutional  care  in  some  cases. 

There  are  some  or(»nizational  problems  related  to  the  availability 
of  special  education^  services.  Some  school  districts  are  simply  too 
small  or  too  scarcely  populated  to  have  enough  children  with  a  gi  ven 
handicapping  condition  to  have  an  efficient  program,  and  we  need  to 
^ve  attention  to  establishing  alternative  delivery  sysbms.  These  may 
take  a  form  of  cooperative  arrangements  between  school  districts, 
or  they  may^  take  the  form  of  specialized  agencies  such  as  the  Boards 
of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  provide  programs  for  handicapped  children  in  school  districts 
"  where  there  are  not  enough  children  in  any  one  district  to  have  an 
efficient  or  effective  program. 

I  have  given  some  attention. to  individualized  programing  since  this 
is  a  bone  of  contention.  The  requirement  of  individualizea  program- 
ing is  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  statutes  mandating  the  provision  of 
special  education  for  handicapped  children  that  nave  recently  been 
enacted  by  the  various  States.  I  can  assure  you  that  individualized 
programing  is  not  only  feasible,  but  it  is  currently  being  done  in 
approximately  1,700  elementary  schools  throughout  tne  United  States 
which  are  using  a  system  of  Individually  Guided  Education  (lOE) 
developed  at  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Cognitive 
Learning  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  • 

This  pai  ticuhir  system  is  described  in  some  detail  in  my  prepared 
testimony.  Essentially  it  provides  a  set  of  procedures  and  techniques 
which  mi^e  it  possible  to  establish  overall  objectives  for  a  school,  as 
well  as  specific  objectives  for  groups  of  children  within  the  school 
and  short  run  objectives  for  children  to  accomplish  within  a  period  of 
time,  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks. 

If  does  indeed  work.  I  have  reported  some  evidence  that  it  does 
work.  Several  schools  are  using  the  IGE  system  to  work  out  individ- 
ualized instructional  programing  for  handicapped  children.  Teachers 
in  these  schools  are  very  enthusiastic  about  its  potentkl. 

It  not  only  provides  tor  bringing  handicapped  children  back  into  the 
so-called  mainstream  of  educational  activities,  but  it  also  provides  a 
way  of  meeting  their  unique  educational  needs  and  problems  while 
still  keeping  them  in  contact  with  children  who  are  not  handicapped. 
(Senator  Williams  entered  the  hearing  room  and  assumed  the 


Dr.  SossMiLLBR.  I  have  also  discussed  existing  State  programs  for 
financing  education  for  the  handicapped  and  have  given  some  of  my 
obser\'ntions  about  the  ways  in  whicn  we  might  improve  these  financ- 
ing  programs. 

Tne  concept  of  additional  or  excess  costs  is  relatively  new.  Most 
of  us  who  work  in  education— and  I  suspect  all  laymen— have  recog- 
nized intuitively  for  many  years  that  not  all  educational  programs  are 
equally  costly,  but  it  was  not  until  the  research  conducted  by  and  for 
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the  National  Educational  Finance  Project  that  we  were  able  tode%^elop 
some  relatively  accurate  estimates  of  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  the 
§^tion&^^  that  are  required  to  deal  with  specific  handicapping  con- 

I  have  conducted  studies  of  the  cost  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  three  States,  and  have  obtained  data  from  other  State  studies 
in  which  I  have  been  interested,  and  have  included  these  data  in  a 
table  in  iny  prepared  testimony. 

I  might  point  out  the  implications  for  local  school  districts  of  the 
additional  cost— the  excess  cost^f  educating  handicapped  children. 
If  we  assume  that  it  costs  roughlj  twice  as  much  to  educate  the  handi- 
capped child  (and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  3. 4  or  5  times  as  expensive) 
as  to  educate  a  normal  child,  this  means  if  a  school  district  .has  an 
average  expenditure  of  $1,000  per  pupil  in  its  regular  school  program, 
It  will  in  fact  be  required  to  spend  $2,000  for  every  handicapped  child. 

In  a  district  which  is  already  hard  piit  to  find  the  financial  resources 
that  It  needs,  every  handicapped  child  wjio  appears  represents  an 
additional  financial  burden  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  times  as  great  as  a  child 
MHLenters.the.regular  school-pn^amr 


Consequently  we  generally  find  the  most  inadequate  programs,  or  a 
complete  absence  of  programs,  for  handicapped  children  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  most  straojped  for  financial  resources.  It  is  obvious  that 
at  least  some  of  the  handicapped  children  who  are  currently  not  beinir 
served  are  not  being  served  because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

Good  intentions  are  fine,  but  good  intentions  do  not  finance  pro- 
^ms.  One  of  the  real  constraints  on  the  availability  of  programs  for 
children  who  need  them,  particularly  the  40,  50,  or  60  percent  of  the 
children  not  currently  served,  is  the  lack  of  fiscal  resources  in  local 
school  districts  to  provide  appropriate  programs  for  these  children. 

I  devoted  a  good  bit  of  space  to  a  discussion  of  cost  indexes.  I  would 
point  out  that  they  do  have  some  limitations.  As  one  of  the  so-called 
fathers  of  the  cost  index  idea,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  certeinly  is 
not  perfect.  ^ 

The  cost  index,  as  we  have  developed  it,  is  either  a  median  or  an 
average.  By  definition,  half  of  the  school  districts  in  a  State  will  be 
spwiding  above  the  State  average  and  half  will  be  below  the  average. 

The  qu^ion  is:  Are  the  additional  expenditures  that  districts 
above  the  State  average  are  making  necessary  or  essential  to  provide 
adequate  special  education  services,  or  are  they  in  a  sense  gilmng  the 

On  the  other  hand,  are  there  districts  which  are  spending  less  than 
the  amount  needed  to  provide  adequate  projgrams?  We  simply  do  not 
have  enou^^h  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Cost  indexes  reflect  current  educational  practices,  not  what  should 
b^  or  what  could  be,  and  we  need  additional  data  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  programs.  Cost  indexes  do  not  show  how  wisely  or  how  effectively 
funds  are  being  used;  a  cost  index  may  be  high  because  a  district  is 
spending  more  money  than  necessary,  or  it  might  be  high  because  the 
distncrs  regular  program  costs  are  very  low  relative  to  its  special 
pra^ram  costs. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  good  breakdown  of  costs  by  delivery  system. 
We  do  not  know  the  relative  cost  of  educating  children  in  regular 
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classrooms  with  a|)|>ro|)riiite  additional  supportive  help  versus  the  cost 
'^f  educating  them  in  self-contained,  segregated  classrooms.  This  is 
important  information  that  we  should  be  looking  for. 

Cost«;  also  will  vary  for  identical  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapped  as  a  result  of  factors  such  as  transportation  in  sparsely 
populated  areas,  tlifferen-jes  in  living  costs^  or  simply  the  variation  in 
teacher  salary  as  a  result  of  differences  m  training  and  experience 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  teacher's  effectiveness). 

I  would  like  to  turn  now,  in  the  time  I  have  left,  to  some  comments 
on  S.  6  as  it  is  currently  drafted. 

I  find  the  statement  of  purpose  to  be  simply  superb,  and  to  use  the  ^ 
words  of  my  teenage  children,  I  guess  I  would  say,  "Right  on!"  be- 
cause it  really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

There  have  been  some  questions  raised  about  the  accounting  re- 
quirements in  S.  6.  In  terms  of  the  fiscal  accounting,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  the  machinery  does  exist. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  published  in  1967  what  is  commonly 
ca,lled  Handbook  II,  which  describes  a  uniform  financial  accounting 
plan  for  Stare  and  local  school  systems. 

The  Office  of  Education  did  not  develop  this  publication  in  isolation 
from  the  States;  in  fact  they  had  ample  representation  from  State 
educational  agencies,  and  various  professional  organizations  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  handbook. 

Although  the  first  version  of  that  handbook  did  not  provide  ade- 
(|nately  for  protrninunatic  accounting,  a  revision  which  has  come  out 
very  recently  does  niake  provision  for  programmatic  accounting. 

As  a  school  administrator  I  always  was  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
programmatic  data.  I  began  my  professional  career  as  a  vocational 
agricultural  teacher.  I  was  always  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  school 
board  knew  exactly  how  much  money  they  were  spending  for  voca- 
tional agriculture,  but  they  could  not  tell  how  much  they  were  spend- 
ing for  English,  mathematics,  physical  education,  or  any  of  the  other 
curricula r  arejis. 

Some  neonle  would  claim  this  was  because  there  was  Federal  fund- 
ing involvea  in  agriculture,  and  if  there  was,  I  say,  more  power  to 
Federal  funding. 

I  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  as  a  school  administrator  working  to  de- 
velop an  accounting  system  that  would  provide  me  with  up-to-date 
data  on  relative  program  costs,  because  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
make  intelligent  educational  decisions  without  having  such  data. 

If  S.  6  would  help  encourage  the  adoption  of  a  programmatic  ac- 
counting system  generally  for  schools — and  I  believe  it  would — I 
would  be  in  favor  of  it  for  that  reason  alone. 

We  have  been  o|)erating  in  the  dark  for  so  long  in  education  with 
regard  to  the  relative  costs  of  various  programs,  and  whether  or  not 
such  costs  are  justified,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  support  nearly  any 
type  of  legislation  that  would  encourage  local  school  administrators 
and  school  boards  to  develop  such  data. 

I  can  assure  you  that  able  administrators  and  conscientious  school 
boarrls  already  are  seeking  such  data. 

The  requirement  of  uniform  definitions  for  handicapping  is  cer- 
tainly needed,  but  this  is  a  point  of  potential  conflict.  Most  of  the 
States,  either  through  statutes  or  through  administrative  regulations, 
have  defined  the  criteria  for  categorization  as  handicapped,  and  these 
State  requirements  are  certainly  not  uniform. 
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Consequently,  it  may  require  some  changes  in  State  statutes  or 
administrative  regulations  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  a  uni- 
form definition.  Again  I  feel  a  uniform  definition  is  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  where  the  requirements  are  set,  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  child  who  just  barely  fails  to  qualify  for  special 
help,  r  find^tdifficult  to  believe  that  a  child  whose  IQ  is  just  1  pointy 
above  the  point  where  he  or  she  would  qualify  for  special  help,  does 
not  need  special  help  as  much  as  the  child  whose  IQ  is  1  point  lower 
and  thus  does  <^ualify. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  children  who  have  other  types  of 
handicapping  conditions.  All  of  these  definitions  are  basically  arbi- 
trary, and  it  bothers  me  when  we  exclude  the  child  who  is  very  close 
to  having  that  particular  problem  but  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
cnterion. 

The  requirement  of  an  individualized  written  program  I  believe  is 
very  farsighted  and  extremely  important.  I  recognize  that  taken  to 
Its  extreme  this  could  produce  a  jgreat  volume  of  paperwork,  but  ex- 
cesses  are  by  no  means  necessary.  The  fact  that^  have  intHis  country 


approximately  L700  elementary  schools  currently  using  a  program- 
ing model  virtually  identical  to  the  model  implied  by  the  language  of 
S.  6  suggests  that  those  who  say  the  requirement  cannot  be  met  are 
raising  a  strawman. 

I  grant  that  some  discretion  will  be  required,  as  well  as  some  good 
sense  in  writing  administrative  regulations,  in  order  to  insure  that 
teachers  are  not  burdened  with  an  excessive  amount  of  paperwork. 
,  It  also  brings  the  family  into  the  picture.  This  I  believe  is  extremely 
important.  We  need  to  consider  education  of  the  families  who  have 
handicapped  children  as  much  as  we  need  to  consider  education  of 
these  children  themselves. 
*  ,  ^^"^  personal  experience  in  that  regard.  I  have  one 

child  who  has  a  learning  disability.  I  have  known  that,  or  at  least 
suspected  it,  for  approximately  7  years.  During  the  past  year  I  finally 
J^flf  able  to  convince  the  Madison  school  system  that  my  child  does 
indeed  have  a  problem,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  passage  last  fall  of 
mandatory  legislation  in  Wisconsin,  the  school  system  is  now  going  to 
take  ^ps  during  this  next  year  to  help  him  deal  with  his  learning 
disability.  ^ 

I  have  also  had  a  problem  with  my  wife  in  this  regard  because  she 
found  It  difficult  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  child  had  a  learning 
*[sabihty,  and  she  had  expectations  that  were  impossible  for  the 
child  to  meet.  One  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  disability  is 
that  It  IS  very  difficult  to  read  aloud.  Since  our  other  two  children  can 
read  aloud  magnificently,  this  child  suffers  by  comparison,  even 
though  on  whatever  is  measured^by  IQ  tests  he  is  well  above  average. 

I  believe  the  requirement  of  individualized  programing  which 
bnn^  the  family  into  the  picture  and  establishes  some  procedure  for 
insuring  that  individualization  is  takert  seriously  is  very  important 

I  have  always  been  distressed  by  the  fact  that  educatora  pay  a  great 
deal  of  lipservice  to  the  notion  of  individualization,  yet  tend  to  teach 
children  and  to  deal  with  them  in  school  as  if  they  were  interchange- 
able units  on  an  assembly  line.  They  are  not  Each  one  is  indeed  a 
unique  individual  and  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  such,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  his  or  her  own  unique  abilities,  talents,  or  hand- 
icaps, whatever  they  might  be. 
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The  role  of  the  State  called  for  in  S.  6  is  very  compatible  with  what 
States  currently  are  doing,  at  least  those  States  which  have  mandatory 
legislation.  I  have  worked  with  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  past 
several  months,  and  I  believe  that  Tennessee  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level  that  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve  the  intent 
 of  the-mandatoryiegislationin  Tennessee  quite  rapidly.^  

Tennessee  does  not  have  enough  money  available  to  totally  fund  the 
program,  at  least  if  the  available  estimates  of  incidence  and  cost  are 
correct,  but  they  are  using  the  amount  of  money  available  very  wisely, 
using  a  State  plan,  using  local  district  plans,  and  allocating  money  in 
accordance  with  needs.  . , 

I  feel  that  S.  6  represents  a  minimal  Federal  mterference  with  the 
States.  One  might  view  it  essentially  as  targjsted  revenue  sharing. 

I  also  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  requirements  for 
evaluation  and  reporting  that  are  an  integral  part  of  this  bill.  Very 
frankly,  we  do  not  know  which  programs  in  education  work,  either  in 
regular  education  ox  in  education  ofthe  handicapped.  When  Istartod 
the  research  for  the  National  Educational  Finance  Project,  I  tried  to 
identify  programs  for  study  on  the  basis  that  they  had  been  demon- 
strated to  be  eflPective,  that  they  were  in  fact  meeting  the  needs  of 
children,  and  there  were  some  so-called  hard  data  to  establish  that 
fact. 

I  was  soon  disenchanted.  There  were  no  school  systems  that  had 
such  data,  so  I  compromised  and  relied  upon  the  judgment  of  experts 
people  who  should  know  a  good  prog^m  when  they  see  one,  and  whed 
upon  such  persons  to  help  me  identify  districts  which  are  providing 
high  quality  educational  programs  for  handicapi)ed  children. 

So  the  re4uirement  for  evaluation  and  reporting  I  think  is  very 
important.  But  evaluation  is  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  evalua- 
tors  alone.  I  have  seen  more  half-balced  and  asinine  statements  about 
evaluation  in  education  in  the  last  10  years  than  I  care  to  think  about 
Everyone  has  become  an  instant  expert.  -    v  j 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  evaluate  proems  for  handicapmd 
children,  or  any  other  child,  is  against  the  objectives  established  for 
those  programs  and  for  that  child.  Such  an  evaluation  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  lumping  groups  of  children  together  as  if  they  were 
amorphous  and  trying  to  identify  whether  or  not  something  worked. 
Such  an  approach  is  Tike  comparing  apples,  oranges  and  battleships, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  much  of  the  evaluation  that  has 
gone  on  to  date.  ,  . 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  pupils  being  evaluated  are  comparable. 
For  example,  all  blind  children  do  not  require  the  same  educational 
programing,  and  yet  some  persons  evaluating  programs  for  blind 
children  would  assume  that  all  blind  children  are  alike,  which  is  a 
complete  travestv  on  the  notion  of  individualized  programing.  The 
emphasis  on  evaluation  I  think  is  good,  but  the  emphasis  needs  to  be 
followed  up  by  people  with  some  degree  of  commonsense  and  good 
judgment  who  have  worked  in  schools,  and  who  can  recognize  apples 
and  oranges  when  they  see  them,  and  certainly  separate  them  from 
battleships.  ^     .  ,     ^   .     ^  ,  . 

The  Federal  share  called  for  in  S.  6  is  heartenmg.  I  do  not  know 
whether  76  percent  of  excess  costs  h  the  "right"  figure,  but  it  certainly 
represents  a  commitment  to  a  goal. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  the  poorer  States  (poorer  m  terms 
of  fiscal  capacity)  and  to  poorer  school  districts.  There  is  a  very  close 
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relationship  to  the  principle  that  the  quality  of  education  available  to 
a  child  should  not  be  solely  a  function  of  the  wealth  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  the  State  in  which  that  child,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her 
own,  happens  to  reside. 

This  gets  us  into  the  issues  confronted  in  the  Serano  and  Rodriguez 
casQS,  but  I  would  point  out  that,  because  they  are  more  costly,  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  handicapped  children  are  more  constrained 
by  local  wealth  than  are  educational  opportunities  for  normal  or  reg- 
ular children,  and  we  cannot  escape  this  fact  of  life  in  school  districts. 

I^t  me  comment  briefly  on  some  potential  problems  in  S.  6  as  it  cur- 
rently reads.  One  problem  has  to  do  with  the  phase-in  period.  A  com- 
plete phaso-m  by  1976  is  probably  too  optimistic.  For  one  thing,  there 
IS  still  a  shortage  of  properly  qualified  personnel  in  the  area  of  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  A\Tiile  we  may  or  may  not  have  a  sur- 
plus of  qualified  personnel  in  general  edncntion,  we  certainly  have  a 
shortage  of  qualified  personnel  in  education  of  the  handicapped. 

This  will  be.particularly  true  in  those  sch(K)l  districts  that  have  not 
yet  developed  appropriate  programs  for  the  handicapped.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  entice  qualified  people  to  teach  and  work  in  those  districts 
bocausc  of  their  isolation  or  because  of  other  undesirable  features. 

We  also  need  to  develop  better  delivery  svstems  for  making  pro- 
grams available.  The  children  remaining  unserved  will  probably  be 
hardest  to  provide  for,  and  we  also  liave  to  recognize  there  exists  an 
attitude  oil  the  part  of  rank-and-file  teachers  and/or  administrators 
developed  over  the  past  20  or  25  years  that  a  handicapped  child  should 
be  removed  from  the  regular  classroom  and  educated  in  a  segregated 
situation  with  other,  similarly  handicapped  children. 

This  will  require  a  good  deal  of  retraining,  a  good  bit  of  changing 
of  attitudes  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  parents— parents  of 
normal  children  as  well  as  handicapped  children— teachers  and 
administrators. 

We  have  a  need  for  developmental  research  ant!  evahmtion— a 
greater  focus  on  what  works  or,  if  it  does  not  work,  way  not? 

A  continuing  and  expanded  role  for  Federal  efforts  m  this  area  is 
very  important.  Most  local  school  districts  cannot  afford  and  do  not 
nave  the  talent  to  conduct  continuing  developmental  research.  I  am 
refen  ing  here  not  to  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  to  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  solve  problems. 

This  requires  sustained  and  systematic  efforts,  and  will  not  be  ac- 
complished by  spasmodic  1, 2,  or  3  year  efforts.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  has  pervaded  Federal  efforts  in  the  educational  research 
and  development  area  has  been  a  rather  erratic  and  unpredictable 
funding  policy,  not  only  by  the  Congress  but  by  administrative  agen- 
cies which  too  frequently  terminate  programs  just  about  the  time 
might  hcffin  to  gain  some  knowledge  from  them. 

Another  problem  may  l)e  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  S.  6. 
Reform  is  never  easy,  and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  succeed  if  there  are  too 
many  losers.  I  have  worked  with  a  number  of  States  on  educational 
finance  reform  over  the  past  several  ye^rs,  and  as  a  genrral  rule  new 
money  is  required  to  make  any  substantial  reform. 

Simply  passing  laws  or  handing  down  court  decisions  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  either  action  or  success.  Our  experience  over  the  past  20  years  at 
attempts  at  school  desegregation  should  illustrate  that  fact. 
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The  important  point  is  that  not  much  is  going  to  occur  in  providing 
additional  services  to  met  1  the  needs  of  alfhandicapped  children  un- 
less more  fiscal  resources  are  made  available. 

Sonie  claim  there  are  irtmitives  for  mismanagement  in  S.  6,  that 
there  is  an  incentive  to  overidentify  or  to  misplace  children  simply  to 
obtain  more  money.  If  the  State  plans,  the  individualized  programs, 
the  local  review  agencies  and  the  due  process  requirements  of  tne  law 
are  put  in  place,  Ido  not  feel  that  this  is  a  valid  criticism. 

I  am  sure  we  have  as  many  rascals  in  education  as  there  are  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity,  and  there  always  will  be  people  who  try 
to  circtmivent  the  law,  but  I  believe  there  are  sufficient  constraints 
provided  in  S.  6  to  avoid  or  to  control  any  possible  incentives  for 
mismanagement. 

Another  potential  problem  is  the  possibility  of  confusing  labels  with 
edticational  program  needs.  A  label  is  useful  for  targeting  resources 
on  the  deaf,  olind,  retarded,  et  cetera,  but  a  label  is  of  very  little  help 
in  identifying  the  specific  educational  programs  needed  by  the  handi- 
capped child. 

By  using  the  individualized  program  approach  and  due  process 
requirements,  I  think  that  we  can  g^o  far  toward  insuring  that  labeling 
will  not  lock  children  into  a  particular  program  category,  and  that 
placements  are  changed  as  the  child  malces  progress  and  is  able  to 
move  into  a  less  intensive  or  a  more  normalized  situation. 

I  have  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  semantics  of  main- 
streaming,  normalization,  deinstitutionalization,  and  so  on.  The  words 
mean  different  things  to  different  people.  One  thing  is  certain,  in  my 
judgment:  The  words  imply  more  than  simi)ly  placing  a  child  who  is 
handicapped  back  into  a  regular  classroom  situation  without  any  sup- 
porting nelp.  They  mean  providing  appropriate  services — appropriate 
m  terms  of  wliat  the  chila  needs,  at  tnat  point  in  the  time,  to  take  the 
next  step  in  achieving  the  goals  that  have  been  established  coopera- 
tively by  the  school,  the  parents  and  experts  in  the  area  of  the  child's 
disability. 

Finally,  I  weald  note  problems  related  to  the  equalization  of  access 
to  ref^ources  between  and  among  the  States.  I  am  going  to  raise  a  num- 
ber of  questions  here.  I  do  aot  have  answers  to  them,  but  I  believe 
they  are  very  basic  quest  ions. 

One  question  is:  Do  variations  in  excess  costs  reflect  differences  in 
program  quality? 

We  know  that  the  various  States  spend  greatly  differing  amounts 
of  h.oney  for  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  there  is  also  great 
variation  within  States  with  regard  to  the  amount  spent. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  these  differences  in  ex- 
penditrres  reflect  program  quality  or  whether  they  reflect  inefficient 
use  of  fiscal  resources. 

A  second  question  is :  Does  the  existing  level  of  service  in  a  State  or 
a  district  reflect  a  lack  of  will,  a  don't-care  attitude,  and/or  a  lack  of 
commitment,  or  does  it  reflect  a  lack  of  State  or  local  revenue  to  do  the 
job? 

If  it  reflects  a  lack  of  will  and  commitment,  certainly  S.  6  can  go 
far  toward  instilling  a  hit  of  will  through  the  due  piwe^ss  require- 
ments and  the  provision  that  all  handicapped  children  will  have  access 
to  an  a     opriate  program. 
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If  it  reflects  a  lack  of  State  or  local  revenue  potential,  then  S.  6 
can  help  with  that  problem  by  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  in  this  cost  to  the  extent  of  paying  three-fourths  of  the  excess 
cost  of  the  program. 

Another  question  is:  Would  the  approach  proposed  in  S.  6  perpet- 
uate existing  inequities  among  States?  To  the  extent  that  the  current 
educational  programing  in  a  State  reflects  inferior  program  quality, 
we  certainly  should  be  concerned  that  any  legislation  not  inadvert- 
ently perpetuate  such  a  situation  but  rather  to  designed  to  improve 
the  level  of  program  quality  and  services  to  the  handicapped. 

Another  bothersome  question  is  whether  it  is  politically  feasible  to 
ever  change  the  distribution  once  it  is  established  ? 

In  other  words,  would  S.  6  create  another  'impacted  area"  type  of 
legislation  where  the  original  intent  had  jgreat  merit  but  where  it  is 
impossible  to  ipet  rid  of  it  when  it  has  outlived  its  original  purpose. 

It  IS  yery  difficult  to  ever  change  a  program  sulwtantially  if  many 
current  recipients  or  beneficiaries  are  losers.  I  suspect  it  is  no  easier 
for  the  Federal  Congress  to  do  this  than  it  is  for  a  State  legislature  to 
do  so. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  in  working  with  educational 
finance  problems  over  the  past  several  years  is  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping programs  which  result  in  minimal  loss  to  i ;  ^  le,  and  which 
are  advantageous  to  nearly  everyone.  If  a  substantial  * .  aber  of  school 
districts  in  a  State  are  disadvantaged  by  lerislative  proposals  that 
would  change  the  financing  program,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  enact 
such  proposals  into  law  because  it  simply  is  not  politically  feasible  to 
do  so. 

People  are  elected  to  represent  their  constituents.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  as  a  legislator  I  would  want  to  vote,  no  matter  how  strong  my 
convictions,  for  a  proposal  that  would  seriously  disadvantage  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  people  I  represent. 

T  do  not  believe  one  can  consider  financing  one  type  of  educational 
program  in  isolation  from  the  financing  of  all  other  educational  activi- 
ties.  Conseguently,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  consider  the  financing  of 
programs  for  handicapi)ed  children  in  relationship  to  the  financing  of 
all  other  types  of  educational  programs. 

I  do  have  some  fear  that  excess  costs  could  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  But  the  requirement  that  the  State  or  local  district  pick  up 
25  pereent  of  the  excess  costs,  provides  some  safeguard  against  that 
possibility. 

There  is  an^adage  that  people  are  willing  to  spend  other  people^s 
money  more  freely  than  their  own,  and  1  suspect  that  applies  to 
schools  as  well. 

However,  the  requirement  of  a  reasonable  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  State  or  the  local  district  to  the  financing  of  these  programs, 
sho'  Jd  tend  to  control  the  temptation  involved  in  spending  someone 
else^s  money. 

I  believe  I  have  taken  all  the  time  I  should  this  morning,  and  I  ap- 
preciate tho  opportunity  to  be  here  and  to  give  my  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rossmiller. 
[The  prepared  statement  of'Dr.  Rossmiller  follows :] 
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FINANCING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
Richard  A.  Rossailler 

Americans  have  always  paid  their  respects  to  the  goal  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.    Too  frequently,  however,  their  tribute  has  been 
little  acre  than  lip  service.    The  upheavals  of  the  post-Sputnik  years 
have  aeiDonstrated  clearly  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity  has 
been  much  more  a  myth  than  a  reality.    During  the  late  1950's  Sputnik 
focused  attention  on  our  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  education  of 
the  gifted;  in  the  early  1960's  we  became  atfare  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  poor  and  compensatory  education  became  the  watchword;  and  more 
recently/  those' who  feel  they  are  being  denied  educational  equality  have 
turned  to  the  courts  and  nearly  every  state  has  its  own  version  of  the 
Serrano  case. 

Handicapped  children  are  among  the  groups  who  consistently  have  been 
denied  equality  of  educational  opportunity.    They  too  often  It<ive  been 
discouraged  from  attending  the  public  schools  or  even  excluded  from  then. 
Educational  programs  for  handicapped  children  were  practically  unknown 
prior  to  the  present  century  and  even  today,  many  handicapped  children 
are  not  being  provided  with  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.    As  evidence  of  the  inadequacies  of  present  educational  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  one  needs  look  no  further  than  the  legal  arena. 
Pnrettts  and  others  who  are  concerned  about  the  education  of  handicapped 
clilldron  h.ivc  inr.rc.irtlngly  turned  to  the  courts  for  help.    In  Mills  vs. 
£iiiLri^?iJllLuX^^^^        for  exanple,  it  was  ruled  that  failure  to  provide 
exceptional  children  a  free  and  suitable  publicly  supported  education 
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cannot  be  excused  by  the  claim  that  there  are  insufficient  funds.  A 

niaber  of  court  cases  have  affirmad  the  right  of  every  child,  whether 

normal  or  handicapped,  to  obtain  an  appropriate  education  in  the  public 
2 

schools. 

The  question,  "What  constitutes  equality  of  educational  opportunity?" 
has  long  been  debated.    I  prefer  to  think  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  terms  of  access  to  resources.    Using  this  approach,  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  vill  exist  when  every  individual  is  assured  of 
free  and  equal  access  to  those  educational  programs  which  will  enable  him 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  his  innate  talents,  skills  and  abilities. 

This  definition  does  not  require  that  an  equal  number  of  dollars 
be  spent  for  the  education  of  each  pupil  as  is  sought  by  some  reformers. 
Ue  have  known  for  n  long  time  that  not  all  educational  programs  are 
equally  costly  and  for  very  good  reasons.    The  cost  of  an  identical 
educational  program  will  vary  from  region  to  region  simply  because  economic 
factors  such  as  living  costs  vary  from  one  place  to  another.    More  impor- 
tantly, children  are  remarkedly  var5^b)Xe*    Each  child  is  a  unique  indivi- 
dual with  unique  attributes.    Some  children  are  gifted  with  particular 
ability  and  talent  which  deserves  special  attention;  other  less  fortunate 
children  are  handicapped  in  ways  which  also  deserve  special  attention. 

Provision  of  equal  access  to*appropriate  educational  programs  is  an 
attainable  goal.    Such  a  definition  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
recojvnizes  the  need  for  program  diversity  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
learners  and  it  does  not  impose  standards  of  performance  which  are  impos- 
hlble  to  attain.    Thus,  it  is  an  appropriate  goal  to  guide  the  development 
of  programs  for  financing  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
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The  Handicapped  Child 


Before  discussing  the  financing  of  educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, we  should  define  a  handicapped  (or  "exceptional")  child.  Kirk*s 
definition  is  most  useful: 

The  exceptional  child  is... that  child  who  deviates  from  the 
average  or  normal  child  in  mental,  physical,  or  social  character- 
istics to  such  an  uxtent  that  he  requires  a  modification  of  school 
practices,  or  special  educational  services,  in  order  to  develop  to 
his  maximum  capacity.^ 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  many  children  are  handicapped,  since 
this  information  is  vital  to  proper  planning.    Table  1  contains  two 
estimates  of  the  iacldcnce  of  handicapping  conditions  in  the  United  States. 


TABLE  r 


Estimates  of  the  Incidence  of 
Various  Handicapping  Conditions 
in  the  United  States 


Estimates  of 


(1) 


Incidence  (%) 
(2) 


Ediicablc  Mentally  Retarded 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
Severely  Mentally  Retarded 
Learning  Di*.ubllitiC3 
Emotionally  Disturbed 
Speech  Handioftoped 
Blind 

Partially  Sighted 
Deaf 

Hard  of  Hearing 

Crippled  and  Other  Health  Impaired  ^ 
Mult 1-hand  i capped 


2.00 
N.R. 
N.E, 
».E. 
2.00 
2.00 


2.67 
0.18 
0.15 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
0.02 
0.20 
0.07 
0.50 
0.50 
0.06 


0.20 


1.50 


1.50 
N.E. 


TOTAL 


9.20 


12.35 


(1)    Eflttm.tMs  ly  Romalne  P.  M3rKi«  and  1  loycl  M.  Davis,  CoUogo 

an'i  Vf-'wr*  iiy  Progrnras  Tor  the  Preparation  of  Tearhert»  of 

Exceptional  Children,  USOE  Bulletin  No.  13,  i.overnment 
Printing  office,  1954. 


(2)    Current  estimates  by  the  author. 
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The  estimates  in  Column  I  were  Published  in  1954;  those  In  Column  2 
are  current  es?tic!atps  by  the  author  based  on  review  of  a  number  of  state 
statutes.    Several  refinements  in  program  categories  are  evident,  as 
are  changes  in  estimated  Incidence  rates.    The  mentally  retarded  cate- 
gory has  been  subdivided  into  three  groups  and  the  overall  incidence  has 
Incre'ied  from  2.0  percent  to  3.0  percent.    The  category  "learning  dlsabi- 
lit  .s"  has  been  added  with  an  estimated  incidence  of  2.0  percent.  The 
incidence  of  speech  handicapped  children  has  increased  from  2.0  percent 
to  3.5  percent.    The  categories  "blind"  and  "deaf"  have  been  divided  to 
Identify  separately  the  partially  sighted  and  the  hard  of  hearing  and  the 
incidence  of  these  two  conditions  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  1  percent. 
The  estimated  incidence  of  crippling  has  been  reduced  from  1.5  percent  to 
0.5  percent  fmJ  n  category  for  multi-handicapped  has  been  added.    In  total, 
the  estimated  incidence  of  handicapping  conditions  has  Increased  by  over 
3  percent.    This  increase,  however,  is  undoubtedly  more  the  result  of 
improved  identification  procedures  and  the  development  of  special  differen- 
tiated educational  programs  than  of  a  real  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
handicapping  conditions  over  the  past  20  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  not  all  handicapped  children  require 
special  educational  programs.    Many  handicapped  children,  for  example, 
hard  of  hearing,  partially  sighted,  crippled  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  will  not  neod  exttnsive  special  programming  throughout  their 
school  year«i.    Early  identification  and  treatmeiiC  often  can  overcome  the 
educational  disadvantages  asijoctated  with  a  handicap  and  reduce  or  oliminate 
the  need  for  special  educational  programming.    It  also  should  be  noted 
that  the  intensity  of  special  educational  programming  needed  will  vary 
within  each  category  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  handicap  and  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child. 
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Variations  in  Special  Educational  Prograaming 
Within  each  category  of  the  handicapped  several  program  options  are 
necessary-^-both  to  deal  with  the  specific  needs  of  the  child  and  to  achieve 
aaxinun  efficiency  in  delivering  the  needed  educational  services.  The 
range  of  delivery  systems  for  providing  special  educationsl  programs  was 
examined  at  a  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  and  nine  program  models  were  identified:^ 

1.  Regular  classroom  with  special  consultation  to  the  regular 
teacher 

2.  Regular  classroom  supplemented  by  an  itinerant  teacher 

3.  Regular  classroom  Supplemented  by  a  resource  teacher 

 -^*rt-tlne-8p«cial-education-(i-.eri-8tudent-spends  most  of 

his  time  in  special  classes,  but  Joins  other  students  for 
certain  activities) 

5.  Full-time  special  education  (i.e.,  self-contained  special  class) 

6.  Special  day  school 

7.  Homebound  instruction 

8.  Residential  school 

9.  Hospital 

The  first  three  delivery  systems  provide  special  educational  services 
to  supplement  the  regular  educational  program.    That  is,  the  handicapped 
child  participates  In  the  regular  school  program  and  receives  additional 
help  as  needed  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  handicap.    The  additional 
help  ranges  from  providing  consultation  and  advice  to  the  child's  regular 
teacher  in  option  1  to  providing  a  room  and  special  teacher  within  the 
building  where  the  handicapped  child  can  go  for  additional  help  or  to 
obtain  special  instructional  materials  under  option  3, 

In  the  delivery  systems  covered  under  options  4  and  5,  the  child 
receives  special  educational  services  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
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educational  program.    The  child  Is  placed  In  a  special  classroom  within 
the  regular  school  building  In  both  models.    In  option  4  the  child  joins 
children  In  the  regular  school  program  for  certain  activities  such  as 
music,  art,  or  physical  education.    In  option  5  the  child's  entire' edu- 
cational program  Is  provided  within  a  self-contained  special  classroom. 

The  programs  provided  under  options  6-9  are  provided  outside  of  the 
regular  school  building  in  special  schools  for  the  handicapped  (option  6); 
through  home  instruction  (option  7);  through  placement  of  the  child  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  handicapped  (option  8);  or  through  instruction 
In  a  hospital  to  which  the  child  is  confined  (option  9). 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  "intensity"-(as  welL  as.  the.cost)  of_  

special  programs  for  the  handicapped  increases  within  this  continuum  of 
special  program  options.    Option  1,  for  example,  is  much  less  intensive 
than  option  5  and  will  be  considerably  less  costly.    Option  1  may  provide 
adequately  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  a  mildly  handicapped  child 
or  for  a  child  who  has  been  able  to  compensate  for  his  handicap— a  par- 
tially sighted  or  hard-of-hearing  child,  for  example.    Option  5  or  option  6 
may  be  needed,  however,  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  a  severely 

handicapped  child. 

Three  points  should  be  emphasized  with  regard  to  these  special  program 


options: 


1.  Within  each  category  of  the  handicapped,  the  degree  of  handi- 
capping varies  from  mild  to  very  severe  with  attendant 
implications  for  educational  programming.    Stated  another 
way,  not  every  blind  child  needs  the  same  special  educational 
program.    The  program  models  ''^scussed  help  plan  a  special 
educational  program  for  each  child  based  on  his  or  her 
specific  handicaps. 

2.  A  child  should  not  be  "locked  in**  to  any  one  program  option. 
If  a  program  works,  i.e.,  if  it  is  effective,  many  children 
will  need  less  intensive  programs  as  they  learn  to  compensate 
for  their  handicap.    Provision  for  systematic  reassessment 

of  children  ia  essential.    To  leave  a  child  in  a  self-contained 
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special  classroom  vhen  that  child  is  capable  of  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  a  regular  classroom  if  given 
appropriate  additional  help  is  costly  and  inefficient, 
to  say  nothing  of  tJic  noneconomlc  costs  to  thr  rliUd's 
M'If-lm.jge  ond  .sense  of  per.sonnl  worth. 

3.    Other  things  being  equal,  a  child  should  be  placed  In  the 
least  costly  program  which  will  permit  him  to  make  satis- 
factory educational  progress.    Regular  class  placement  is 
always  preferable  to  special  class  or  special  school  plac«ient 
solely  on  the  basis  that  greater  efficiency  can  be  achieved 
In  the  use  of  resources  If  a  child  can  make  satisfactory 
educational  progress  in  a  regular  class. 

Organizational  Problems  in  Special  ProRr^fum^ng 

Existing  patterns  of  school  organization  in  some  states  make  it 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  achieve  efficiency  in  deliver- 
^  educational  services.    Many  local  educational  agencies,  are  too 

small  to  provide  even  one  program  for  each  category  of  handicapped  children- 
let  nlone  the  array  of  program  options  discussed  in  the  preceeding  section. 
If  delivery  of  special  educational  services  is  left  solely  to  local 
educational  agencies,  many  handicapped  children  will  be  served  poorly  or 
not  at  all  and  few  handicapped  children  will  be  served  efficiently. 

Provisions  for  financing  special  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  certainly  should  not  reward  the  continued  use  of  inef- 
ficient or  outmoded  delivery  systems.    Rather,  they  should  encourage 
creative  approaches  to  the  problem  of  delivering  special  educational 
services.    Existing  local  educational  agencies  need  not  be  completely 
dismantled,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  work  cooperatively  through 
a  consortium  of  local  districts  or  through  intermediate  agencies  to  develop 
efficient  delivery  systems.    Nearly  all  local  education  agencies  can 
provide  services  through  options  1,  2  and  perhaps  3,  but  many  of  them 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  services  under  options  4,  5  and  6. 
However,  a  group  of  local  school  districts  could  band  together  and  provide 
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services  under  options  4,  5,  and  6  with  one  district  providing  a  special 
class  program  for  the  blind,  another  a  special  class  program  for  the 
severely  mentally  retarded,  etc.    Intermediate  educational  agencies  (such 
as  the  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  the  State  of  Ne*; 
York)  could  assume  responsibility  for  providing  some  or  all  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  handicapped  children  in  a  given  area.    In  any  event, 
existing  patterns  of  school  district  organization  should  not  be  permitted 
to  impede  the  development  of  arrangements  for  delivering  educational  ser* 
vxces  which  will  insure  that  (1)  every  handicapped  child  has  free  access 
to  an  educational  program  which  is  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs  and 
(2)  which  is  provided  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible. 


One  important  aspect  of  the  legislation  passed  by  many  of  the  states 
mandating  the  provision  of  appropriate  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  is  the  requirement  that  an  individualized  program  of  instruction 


be  prepared  for  each  pupil  based  on  the  pupil's  unique  needs  and  abilities* 
Qtiestions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  feasibility  of  such  a  requirement* 
I  can  assure  you  that  such  a  requirement  not  only  is  feasible,  but  is 
currently  being  practiced  in  approximately  1,700  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States.    These  schools  are  using  Individually  Guided  Education, 
an  alternative  form  of  schooling  developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  and  cooperating  educational 
agencies.    Individually  Guided  Education,  or  IGE  as  it  is  nore  conoonly 
known,  is  a  comprehensive  system  designed  to  produce  higher  educational 
achievement  by  providing  for  differences  among  children  in  rate  of  learning* 
learning  style,  level  of  motivation,  and  other  characteristics.    For  IGE 


Individualized  Programming  for  the  Handicapped 
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to  work  In  any  elementary  school  requires  an  organl«atlonal-ad«lnl8tratlve 
arrangement  that  allows  each  pupil  to  progress  at  his/her  own  rate  of  learning 
according  to  whatever  method  of  instruction  Is  appropriate  for  a  specific 
learning  task.    The  multlunlt  elementary  school  meets  these  requirements. 
Before  going  Into  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  multlunlt  school  and 
Its  operation,  it  Is  helpful  to  briefly  describe  the  seven  components  of  the 
IGE  system. 

The  Multlunlt  School-^Thls  Is  the  Instructional  and  administrative 
organization  that  enables  educational  decision-making,  open  coominlcatlon, 
and  accountability  to  occur  at  appropriate  levels  within  the  school  system. 

The  Instructional  Programnlng  Model— The  model  provides  a  framework 
for  teaching  children  according  to  their  own  rates  anJ  styles  of  learning, 
levels  of  notlvadon,  and  other  characteristics  while  taking  Into  account 
the  general  educational  objectives  of  the  school. 

A  Model  for  Measurement  and  Evaluatlon-^To  Individualize  Instruction 
effectively  It  Is  necessary  to  have  ongoing  assessment  of  children's  readiness, 
progress,  and  achievement  through  the  use  of  criterion-referenced  tests  and 
other  assessment  procedures.    These  assessment  procedures  are  crucial  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  Instructional  program. 

Curriculum  Materials  and  Instructional  Procedures— THp  Wisconsin  R  &  0 
Center  has  developed  Individualized  curriculum/Instructional  programs  for 
elementary  prereadlng,  reading,  mathematics,  and  motivation.    A  program  In 
environmental  education  and  a  computerized  management  system  are  currently 
being  developed.    Other  Individualized  curriculum  materials  are  available 
cosmerdally,  as  well  as  others  from  other  educational  research  and  develop- 
'  ment  centers  and  laboratories. 
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A  Program  of  Hone-School  Relatlona-— The  students,  staff,  parents,  and 
citizens  who  make  up  the  school  coonmity  must  mutually  understand  each 
others  resources  and  expectations  in  order  to  create  and  maintain  an  optimum 
learning  situation. 

Facilitative  Environments— The  multiunit  school  is  one  part  of  a 
supporting  structure  that  also  involves  teacher  education  institutions, 
state  education  agencies,  and  other  agencies  in  relationships  established 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  IGE. 

Reserach  and  Develc       *    *^is  last  component  of  IGE  provides  for 
continuous  infusion  into  the  t.  ,tem  of  new  ideas,  teaching  procedures, 
instructional  materials  and  administrative  refinements.    IGE  is  a 
dynamic  system;  it  is  constantly  being  revised  and  improved  as  experiences 

gained  in  various  situations. 

The  Multiunit  Schonl  Organization 

Replacing  the  .?ge-graded  self-contained  classroom  in  the  IGE  system 
is  a  team  of  teachers  'one  of  whom  is  designated  the  unit  leader),  up  to 
150  pupils  with  an  age  span  of  as  much  as  three  years*  and  a  support  staff 
consisting  of  a  student  teacher  or  intern,  a  teacher  aide,  and  an  instruc- 
tional secretary.    Many  modifications  can  be  made  in  organizing  teachers 
and  students  into  these  instructional  and  research  units  as  they  are  called, 
depending  upon  fhe  size  of  the  school,  the  availability  of  personnel,  and 
other  local  factors. 

Within  each  unit  the  staff  members  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  an 
instructional  program  for  each  child  in  that  unit.    Ongoing  staff  development 
occurs  in  the  I  &  R  unit  and  many  units  engage  in  lesearch  and  development 
program^i  and  preservice  teacher  education  activities  in  cooperation  with 
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colleges  and  education  agencies.    The  research  part  of  the  title  "instructional 
and  research  unit"  is  intended  to  reflect  the  continuous,  unit-level 
research  thrft.niust  be  done  in  order  to  devise  and  evaluate  individual 
programs  of  instruction. 

The  Instructional  Improvement  Comal ttee  (IIC)  within  the  school  is  the 
next  step  up  in  the  multiunit  school  organization.    It  is  composed  of  the 
principal  and  the  unit  leaders.    The  Instructional  Improvement  Committee 
vcrks  out  the  educational  program  for  the  entire  building  based  on  oblec- 
tives  defined  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  each  unit.    IIC  members  plan 
and  coordinate  their  program  with  regard  for  existing  state  regulations 
and  school  system  policies.    Inservice  activities  are  also  planned  by  the 
Itmcructional  Improvement  Committee. 

Specialists  and  central  office  coordinators  are  brought  in  as  needed 
to  help  the  Instructional  Improvement  Committee  set  up  the  curriculum, 
obtain  materials,  and  deal  with  problems  that  require  specialized  knowledge. 
Basically,  however,  the  school's  instructional  program  is  formulated  by  the 
principal  and  the  unit  leaders,  with  the  unit  leaders  responsible  for  involv- 
ing the  members  of  their  units  and  the  principal  responsible  for  seeing  that 
each  unit  fulfills  its  function  in  the  total  school  program. 

Individualizing  Instruction 

The *IGE  multiunit  organizatinnal  scructure  exists  for  only  one  purpose- 
to  provide  a  situation  in  which  each  child  can  be  taught  according  to  his 
individual  needs  at  a  pace  that  is  right  for  him  and  in  a  way  that  efficiently 
uses  the  resources  available.    However,  an  organization  by  itself  will  not 
produce  individualized  Instruction.    To  help  schools  focus  on  the  Individual 
needs  of  pupils,  the  Wisconsin  R  A  n  Tenter  has  developed  a  Model  for  Instruc- 
tional Progranaaing  which  is  shown  in  Figure  1.    The  model  is  designed  to 
answer  four  basic  questions: 
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Figure  1 
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1.  What  seeas  reasonable  for  all  the  children  vlthln  a  given  school 
building  Co  learn  within  a  given  curriculum  area? 

2.  Which  children  need  to  learn  which  skills  or  concepts? 

3.  What  are  effective  ways  to  teach  these    skills  and  concepts? 

4.  How  does  the  teacher  know  what  each  child  has  learned? 

In  the  first  step  of  the  Instructional  Progranming  Node  If  educational 
objectives  are  adopted  or  developed  by  the  Instrurtional  Improvement  Committee 
for  the  student  population  of  the  school  building.    The  Instructionnl 
Inprovemeat  Coomittee  may  set  target  dates  for  completion  and  may  identify 
subpopulations  by  age  and  ability.    The  objectives  are  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  unit  staffs  and  serve  to  focus  attention  on  schoolwide  priorities. 
At  step  two  the  I  &  R  unit  staff  faces  the  task  of  estimating  the  placement 
of  subgroups  of  students  for  specific  objectives.    This  estimate  will  be 
confirmed  or  revised  as  a  result  of  the  assessment  associated  with  step  three. 
Step  three  calls  for  a  variety  of  assessment  procedures  to  determine  each  child*s 
level  of  skill  development  and  to  pinpoint  skill  deficiencies.    The  skills 
development  may  be  in  the  area  of  cognitive  skills,  in  affective  areas  or 
in  psychomotor  skills.    Information  on  learning  styles  and  mc^ivation  levels 
of  individual  pupils  is  also  obtained  in  order  to  plan  individual  instructional 
programs . 

Moving  to  step  four,  suitable  specific  objectives  are  selected  for 
each  child's  instructional  program  in  the  days  immediately  ahe;id.  Selection 
of  an  objective  for  a  particular  child  is  not  done  without  considering  infor- 
mation about  other  children's  needs.    Efficiency  in  instruction  is  assured 
at  this  point  by  allowing  the  choice  of  objectives  for  each  child  to  be  made 
in  the  context  of  group  information  and  availability  of  staff .    This  procedure 
allows  groups  of  children  who  are  working  on  a  coamon  objective  to  be 
identified. 
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■n.0  first  phase  of  step  five  Involves  planning  an  instructional  program 
whoreby  the  child  attains  his  objectives.    This  is  done  by  an  individual 
teacher  taking  Into  account  the  suggestions  of  other  staff  menbers.  Grouping 
may  again  be  done  within  the  connon-objective  groupings  established  in  step 
four.    In  the  second-stage  grouping  of  children  more  precise  choices  are  made 
in  which  pupils  are  matched  to  materials  with  consideration  given  to  their 
present  skill  development,  rate  of  learning,  and  preferred  learning  styles. 
A  school  must  have  an  ;,Hequate  supply  of  instructional  materials  to  accommo- 
date differences  among  pupils  in  their  rate  of  attaining  the  same  instructional 
objectives.    Providing  for  differences  in  learning  style  requires  audio-visual 
as  well  as  printed  materials.    Assuming  that  there  Is  a  variety  of  materials 
and  flexibility  In  the  use  of  space  and  staff,  the  staff  may  create  different 
learning  modes.  Including  one-to-one  independent,  and  various  kinds  of  small- 
group  Interaction  within  the  original  group. 

In  step  six  of  the  model  pupils  are  assessed  to  determine  vhether  or 
not  they  have  attained  the  objectives.    If  the  child  attains  the  instructional 
objectives  established,  he  or  she  then  moves  ahead  in  the  sequence  to  the 
m-xt  objectivi..     If  a  child  does  not  attain  the  objective  established,  his 
or  her  motivation  and  readiness  to  attain  it  must  be  re-evaluated.  as 
should  other  parts  of  the  Instructional  progrannlng  sequence  as  indicated 
In  the  feedback  loop  of  Figure  1. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  model  that  facilitates  its  translation  into 
practice  is  the  teacher's  familiarity  with  key  points.    Certainly  such  ideas 
as  readiness,  frequent  assessment,  grouping  and  regrouping,  and  individuali- 
zntlon  within  groups  are  not  new.    But  many  excellent  teachers  in  self- 
contained  classrooms  do  not  have  the  time  to  plan  and  carry  out  this  pattern 
of  instructional  programming.    In  the  multiunit  environment,  the  model  is 
both  efficient  and  practical. 
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What  evidence  do  «e  have  that  Individually  Guided  Education  in  muitiunit 
schools  improves  learning  for  children?    Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples. 
A  recent  study  comparing  thirteen  muitiunit  schools  with  twelve  tradi- 
tionally organized  schools  revealed  that  children  In  muitiunit  schools 
displayed  more  positive  attitudes  toward  fellow  students,  their  school 
and  their  educational  experiences.    Another  study  showed  that  teachers 
in  muitiunit  schools  expressed  higher  satisfaction  with  regard  to  their 
achievement  of  personal  goals,  their  relationships  with  colleawies  and 
their  professional  accomplishment  than  did  teachers  in  conventionally 
organized  schools.    A  third  study  revealed  that  scores  on  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills  were  higher  from  pupils  in  muitiunit  schools  than  from 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  same  schools  before  the  muitiunit  organization  was 
adopted.    In  another  study,  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  scores  on  second- 
and  sixth-graders  favored  muitiunit  school  pupils  over  non-multiunit 
school  pupils  on  every  subscale  except  sixth-grade  spelling;  the  differences 
ranged  from  1  to  11  percentile  points. 

Switching  from  a  traditionally  organized  school  to  a  muitiunit  school 
involves  complex  changes  in  roles  and  reponsibilities  of  teachers  and 
principals.    Yet  in  the  1973-74  school  year  approximately  1,700  elementary 
schools  in  37  states  were  organized  according  to  the  muitiunit  plan  and  are 
employing  Individually  Guided  Education.    How  did  thi*;  rompleto  plan  for 
school  change  grow? 

The  first  year  the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  was  functioning- 1964-65- 
a  group  of  Center  staff  members  met  with  representatives  of  13  Wisconsin 
school  districts  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  InsLiuction  to 
discuss  how  research  could  be  carried  out  in  schools  in  order  to  improve 
Instruction  and  to  generate  new  knowledge  about  how  children  learn.  From 
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this  initial  interchange  between  educational  researchers  and  practitioners 
cane  what  today  is  known  as  Individually  Guided  Education.    Roles  and 
functions  of  school  staff  began  to  be  defined  during  1965  and  in  the  second 
seaester  of  1965-66 •  the  first  13  instructional  and  research  units  were 
started  in  four  Wisconsin  school  districts.    Center  staff  members  closely 
monitored  activities  in  these  units  to  determine  if  objectives  were  being 
met.     Problems  were  identified  and  plans  were  revised  accordingly.  In 
1966-67,  the  number  of  functioning  unlis  was  increased  to  19,  «md  ^f^ain 
monitoring  and  revisions  occurred.    In  1967-68  seven  elementary  schools 
were,  for  the  first  time,  completely  organized  into  units  and  the  term 
**multiunit  school'*  was  coined.    Monitoring  and  refinement  continued. 
The  !^isccnsin  Department  of  public  Instruction  selected  the  multiunit  school 
for  statewide  denonstration  in  1963*69  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  R&D 
Center  and  four  teacher  educa  ^  n  institutions,  eight  new  multiunit  schools 
were  started  bringing  the  total  to  15.    By  1969-70  that  number  jumped  to 
50,  and  In  the  fallowing  y<*ar  99  Wisconsin  schools  and  65  in  eight  other 
<«t^tes  were  organized  as  multiunit  schools.    Beginning  with  the  1971-72 
school  year,  the  Wisconsin  R&D    Center  has  received  support  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Sears  Foundation,  the  Kettering  Foundation's 
Institute  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Activities,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  co  help  additional  states  and  school  districts 
which  wish  to  adopt  Individually  Guided  Education  in  the  multiunit  school 
to  make  the  transition.    Research  and  development  to  incorporate  new 
knowledge  gained  through  experience  continues. 

A  number  of  school  distrirts  have  found  Individually  Guided  Education 
to  be  an  ideal  approach  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
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children.    Experience  gained  to  date  indicates  it  is  indeed  possible  to 
provide  appropriate  individualized  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  within  the  multiunit  organizational  structure  following  the 
Instructional  Progranming  Model,     Instructional  materials  developed  by 
,     the  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  for  use  in  Individually  Guided  Education  have  been 
found  very  appropriate  for  use  with  handicapped  children  who  are  being 
oainstreamed.    Experience  to  date  clearly  shows  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing Individualized  programs  of  instruction  for  handicapped  pupils  which 
will  meet  their  unique  needs. 


The  problems  of  financing  of  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  received  very  little  attention  until  recent  years.    A  study  under- 
taken by  the  Council  for  r.x<  t-pt  ioii.i  I  <liJI«lren  (CKC)  in  the  late  1960*s 
provided  the  most  comprehensive  rtvitw  nf  stnte  provisions  for  financing 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  children..    The  results  of  the  study 
were  summarized  as  follows: 

...most  states  have  some  form  of  reimbursement  to  local  school 
districts  for  efforts  for  handicapped  children  beyond  the  general 
school  reimbursement. .. .We  might  group  the  reimbursement  formulae 
in  two  overall  categories:    unit  formulae  and  per  pupil  formulae. 

An  example  of  a  pure  unit  support  program  is  the  state  of 
Alabama  which  provides  one  unit  (which  in  this  case  is  the 
minimum  foundation  support  level  for  a  teacher)  for  each  class 
of  special  education  students.    Florida's  specJlal  education  laws 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Alabama.    Florida,  also  operat- 
ing on  a  unit  basis,  allows  one  unit  to  be  granted  for  every 
ten  exceptional  children  in  special  classes,  one  unit  for  every 
ten  preschool  children,  as  well  as  varying  units  to  meet  trans- 
portation costs.    Unit  systems  such  as  those  described  above 
are  mosr  rommon  in  states  operating  under  minimum  foundation 
programs.    Unit  formulae  place  great  fiscal  authority  in  the 
hands  of  state  boards of  education  and  state  legislatures,  since 
the  units  must  be  appropriated  in  order  to  have  any  level  of 
state  financial  assistance. 
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A  second  type  of  tmlt  formulae  ve  might  call  the  percentage 
reimbursement.    A  good  example  of  this  type  of  law  is  Virginia's 
which  provides  that  the  state  assune  60Z  of  the  cost  of  teachers 
salaries  at  the  state  minimum  salary  level,  60Z  of  the  hourly 
rate  of  visiting  teachers,  and  lOOZ  of  the  cost  for  staff 
serving  children  in  hospitals.    Another  type  of  percentage 
reimbursement  might  be  called  the  100%  reimbursement  or  full 
support  program.    An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  South 
Dakota  where  the  state  provides  lOOZ  of  the  approved  amount 
for  the  program.    Such  financial  reimbursement  formulae  can  be 
misleading,  since,  due  to  low  levels  of  state  appropriations, 
as  well  as  rapid  rates  of  program  growth,  financing  may  be  well 
below  the  lOOZ  figure. 

The  second  general  category  of  reimbursement  is  the  per  pupil 
reimburscrr^cnt.    Under,  this  system  there  are  three  basic  patterns 
with  variations. 

First,  there  is  the  system  which  might  be  labeled  the 
"straight  sum  reimbursement,"  as  typified  by  the  SMte  of 
Arizona,  which  provides,  in  addition  to  the  general  state 
per  pupil  reimbursement,  $600  for  each  trainable  mentally 
retarded  child,  and  $200  for  all  other  types  of  handicapped 
children. 

A  second  type  of  per  pupil  relmbtjrsement  is  the  excess 
cost  formula.    Under  this  system,  the  district  first  determines 
a  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction,  then  subtracts  from  this  cost 
the  cost  of  educating  a  non-exceptional  child  in  the  same  dls*- 
trlct.    Once  the  excess  cost  figure  Is  obtained,  there  are 
several  variations  on  reimbursement.    The  first  is  exemplified 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  places  no  limit  on  the  excess 
cost.    Tennessee  represents  a  second  type  of  formula  In  that 
the  law  places  specific  limitations  ($300)  on  the  amount  that 
the  state  may  reimburse.    A  third  variation  Is  found  in  Michigan 
where  the  state  reimburses  a  percentage  of  the  excess  cost, 
depending  upon  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

The  third  type  of  per  pupil  reimbursement  Is  the  weighted 
formula.    An  example  of  this  is  New  Mexico's  law  which  uses 
a  multiplier  In  determining  the  reimbursement  for  handicapped 
children*  The  State  of  Mississippi  uses  a  somewhat  similar 
approach  on  a  unit  basis  by  providing  additional  teacher  units 
for  special  classes.^ 

The  results  of  a  recent  study  indicate  that  there  has  been  little 
change  in  state  finance  programs  since  the  study  by  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional children.    Thomas  was  able  to  place  state  programs  for  financing 
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special  education  Into  six  categories  corresponding  to  those  Identified 
in  the  CEC  study  with  the  exception  that  an  additional  category,  reimburse- 
ment for  personnel,  was  identified.^ 

Toward  Improved  Programs  for  Financing  Sp(»cial  Education 
Host  people  realize  that  special  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  are  more  costly  per  pupil  served  than  are  regular  educational 
programs.    Until  recently,  however,  the  additional,  or  excess,  cost  entailed 
in  providing  special  educational  programs  for  che  handicapped  in  comparl'^nn 
with  the  cost  of  regular  programs  for  nonhandicapped  pupils  was  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.    The  pioneering  research  conducted  by  the  National 
Educational  Finance  Project  established  some  bench  marks  in  this  area  and 
has  focused  considerable  attention  on  the  excess  costs  Involved  in  various 
types  of  special  educational  programs.^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  provision  made  for  financing  special  educational 
programs  will  largely  determine  the  nature,  scope  and  efficiency  of  the 
delivery  systems  which  develop.    Financing  provisions  can  either  encourage 
or  stifle  the  development  of  efficient  delivery  systems  and  can  either  Insure 
that  every  handicapped  child  has  access  to  an  appropriate  special  educational 
program  or  that  many  handicapped  children  will  effectlv<^ly  be  denied  access 
to  sych  programs.    To  develop  financing  provisions  which  will  achieve  the 
two  objectives  of  assuring  equal  access  to  programs  and  achlevjLng  maximum 
efflciency^iin  the  use  of  resourc*^s  will  require  much  more  data  than  we 
presently  have  concerning  the  number  of  handicapped  children  to  be  served, 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  being  served,  the  array  of  program  options 
which  exist  and  their  distribution  within  a  state,  the  cost  of  the  existing 
programs,  and  (hopefully)  the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
existing  programs. 
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*  <lcn  1 1  f y  Ina  tUv_  j'oj>ula L  ion  J-jJjU;.  ?yjyj^!^ 

Tlic  first  ni'iesK.iry  stop  In  provldlnj;  .uh-»juatt'ly  lor  thn  cMim  ;i(  toit.il 
neeiK  t»f  ti.mdicipped  '.hildr*Ti  is  to  find  out  how  m.iny  iSiildrt-n  are  li.mdl- 
capped,  the  nature  and  severity  of  their  handicaps,  and  where  these 
children  reside.    It  Is  unfortunate  that  procedures  for  Identifying 
handicapped  children  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  In  most  states 
because  early  Identification  and  timely  treatment  Is  crucial.    The  handi- 
capping effects  of  defective  vision  or  hearing,  for  example,  can  frequently 
be  reduced  If  a  child  Is  Identified  early  and  given  training  which  will 
help  him  learn  to  use  other  senses  to  acquire  Information  that  normally  . 
would  be  Rained  through  the  defective  sensory  channel. 

Tlie  task  of  Identifying  handicapped  children  cannot  be  done  by  the 
schools  alone.    A  cooperative  venture  Involving  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  public  health  agencies,  welfare  agencies  and  the  like  will 
be  needed.    Not  only  must  Information  be  gathered;  It  must  be  updated 
regularly  or  normal  population  mobility  will  soon  make  It  obsolsfe. 
Although  the  task  Is  not  simple.  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  state  to  plan 
adequately  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped  children  unless 
their  whereabouts  Is  known  and  the  nature  of  their  handicap  has  been  deter- 
mined.   Unless  data  are  available  on  the  number  of  hanrlicoppcd  children 
who  need  special  educational  programs,  It  Is  impossible  to  determine  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  alternative  financing  arrangements. 

Availability  of  Programs 

A  second  requirement  for  sound  fiscal  planning  Is  knowledge  concerning 
what  programs  and  program  options  are  currently  available  throughout 
the  state.    Such  data  are  likely  to  reveal  that  some  areas  of  a  state  are 
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veil  served  and  other  areas  are  poorly  served.    Even  in  areas  which  appear 
Co  be  veil  served,  however,  program  options  tnay  be  limited  in  number,  and 
children  with  some  types  of  handicaps  may  not  be  well  served.    In  areas 
which  are  poorly  served  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  service  must  be  sought. 
Existing  patterns  of  school  district  organization  may  need  to  be  altered, 
greater  cooperation  among  districts  oay  need  to  be  encouraged,  or  inter- 
mediate agencies  may  .v.eu  co  be  established.    If  the  school  district  in 
which  a  handicapped  child  resides  cannot  provide  an  appropriate  and  effi- 
cient special  educational  program  for  that  child,  alternative  arrangements 
should  be  considered. 

Determining_Program  Cost 

The  problems  involved  in  determining  the  cost  of  existing  special 
education  programs  are  difficult  and  vexing.    A  basic  source  of  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  school  accounting  systems  have   traditionally  been 
designed  primarily  to  safeguard  public  funds— *to  insure  that  they  are 
expended  properly  and  that  they  are  not  misappropriated  or  stolen.  Pro- 
viding information  concerning  the  amount  of  funds  expended  for  various 
educational  programs  or  program  options  has  until  recently  not  been  a 
matter  of  concern.    Consequently,  in  most  school  systems  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  data  concerning  expenditures  in  educational 
programs  for  handicapped  pupils. 

It  is  imperative  that  data  be  obtained  concerning  the  cost  of  various 
programs  if  any  meaningful  eLtimates  of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  various 
alternatives  are  to  be  developed.    Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  various 
programs  should  be  expressed  on  a  common  base  to  facilitate  comparisons. 
The  cost  index  approach  developed  by  the  National  Educational  Finance 
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Project  provides  such  a  comnx)n  denominator.    In  the  cost  index  approach, 
all  special  program  costs  are  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  defined  base 
program~*-for  example,  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  regular  school  program  for 
pupils  in  grades  1-6.    A  cost  index  is  neither  time*-bound  nor  place-bound 
and  permits  costs  to  be  compared  across  programs  and  among  districts.  Cost 
Indexes  may  be  determined  in  either  of  two  ways:    (1)  empirical  studies 
using  actual  school  system  data  and  (2)  theoretical  studies  utilizing  the 
Judgment  of  recognized  authorities  to  determine  the  delivery  systems  and 
cost  factors  which  would  characterize  an  "ideal"  system. 

Empirical  Studies 

The  cost  indices  and  cost  differentials  identified  by  the  National 
Educational  Finance  Project  were  based  on  empirical  studies  using  data 
from  actual  school  districts.    Several  additional  studies  conducted  more 
recently  also  utilized  data  from  actual  school  systems  to  develop  cost 
Indices  for  individual  states.    The  methodology  employed  in  these  studies 
has  been  dlscusse.d  In  detail  elsewhere    and  will  only  be  summarized 
here: 

1.  Identify  the  educational  program  structure  for  which  data 
are  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  detail  to  identify  mean- 
ingful distinctions  between  programs. 

2.  Identify  alternative  delivery  systems  which  may  be 
employed  to  provide  the  programs  under  consideration. 

3.  Select  a  representative  sample  of  school  districts 
which  provide  the  educational  programs  being  studied. 

A.    Collect  the  necessary  data  and  compute  cost  differentials 


and  cost  indices  by 

a.  obtaining  the  full~time  equivalent  enrol Imrnt  In 
each  educational  program  in  each  Mchool  rtlMtrlft, 

b.  determining  the  current  expenditure  for  each 
educational  program  in  each  school  district. 
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c*  dividing  the  total  cost  of  each  program  by  thf 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  students  in  the 
program, 

d.  calculating  the  difference  between  the  cost  per 
pupil  of  the  base  program  and  the  cost  per  pupil 

of  the  special  program  (the  cost  differential),  and 

e.  dividing  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  special  program 
by  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  base  program — the  cost 
index ' 

The  cost  indices  obtained  from  the  National  Educational  Finance 
Project  research  and  frura  studies  conducted  in  several  states  are  shown 
in  Table  2.     It  should  be  noted  that  caution  is  required  when  comparing 
these  cost  indices.    The  requirements  for  placement  in  the  various  special 
education  program  categories  vary  from  one  state  to  another,  as  do  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification,  class  size,  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
which  are  likely  to  influence  the  cost  of  a  given  program.    Hio  data 
contained  in  Table  2,  however,  do  provide  useful  estimates  of  the  relative 
cost  of  educating  children  who  have  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handicaps. 

The  first  column  in  Table  2  (headed  nppp)  lists  the  cost  indices 
obtained  in  the  research  conducted  for  the  National  Educational  Finance 
*  Project.    These  indices  were  based  on  the  cost  of  the  regular  educational 
program  provided  for  pupils  in  grades  1-12  in  each  district  and  made  no 
differentiation  between  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 
Ihc  indices  for  Kentucky,  Delaware  and  South  Dakota  were  obtained  from 
studies  conducted  in  each  of  these  ctates  using  the  same  general  techniques 
and  procedures  that  were  used  in  the  original  National  Educational  Finance 
Project  study,    in  the  case  of  the  state  studies,  however,  data  were 
subdivided  according  to  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs.  The 
cost  Indices  obtained  for  Kentucky  were  based  on  a  study  involving  28 


Cost  Indices  for  Educational  Programs 
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Study 

Program 

NEFP* 

Kentucky** 

Delaware** 

Indiana 

Texas 

South 
Dakota 

Elementary  Prot^rams 

1.76 

1.71 

1.48 

2.21 

2.55 

Gifted 

1.13 

1.88 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

1.92 

1.68 

1.49 

2.03 

2.43 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

2.20 

1.73 

1.67 

2.04 

2.92 

Learning  Disabilities 

2.50 

1.52 

2.29 

1.50 

2.47 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

3.70 

1.60 

1.92 

3.  36 

Speech  Handicapped 

1.25 

1.62 

1.22 

1. 36 

Blind 

3.48 

1.83 

Partially  Sighted 

3.48 

1.79 

1.83 

— 

— 

— 

Dt  if 

3.15 

1.65 

3.03 

1.55 

— 

—  * 

^  Hard  of  Hearing 

3.15 

1.62 

3.03 

Orchopedically  Handicapped 

3.26 

1.54 

1.76 

4.18 

— 

3.94 

Multiple  Handicapped 

2.80 

1.65 

— 

— 

— 

Secondary  Programs 

1.80 

1.51 

— 

2.29 

2.41 

Gifted 

1.13 

1.49 



Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

1.92 

1.49 

1.35 



1.  72 

Trainable  Mentally  Pe carded 

2.20 

1.24 



1.69 

Learning  Disabilities 

2.50  . 

2.24 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

3.70 

1.  3b 

1.95 



3.96 

Speech  Handicapped 

1.25 

1.91 

1.29 

Blind 

3.48 

2.48 

Partially  Sighted 

3.48 

1.70 

2.48 

Deaf 

3.15 

1.22 

3.05 

-- 

— 

Hard  of  Hearing 

3.15 

1.25 

3.05 

Orthopedically  Handicapped 

3.26 

1.29 

12.04 

Multiple  Handicapped 

2. no 

Occupational  Programs 

1.80 

1.55 

1.60 

— 

— 

— 

Preschool  Program^ 

Kindergarten 

1.30 

1.05 

1.03 

00 


*Elem6ntary  and  secondary  levels  were  not  distinguished;  the  base  cost  was  1-12  inclusive. 
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representative  school  districts;  the  Delaware  study  included  all  school 
districts  in  l>claware;  and  the  South  Dakotn  study  uK.luded  I  J  of  the  lar^'vst 
school  districts  in  South  Dakota.    The  indices  reported  for  'ndiana  are 
from  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Indiana  University  and  those  for  Texaj*  were 
obtained  from  a  study  conducted  for  Texas  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Finance  Project.    The  Texas  study  did  not  deal  with  each  program  in 
detail;  hence  data  are  reported  only  for  all  elementary  and  all  secon  ary 
school  progtans  with  the  exception  of  the  program  for  speech  handicapped  pupils 


Theoretical  Studies 

A  theoretical  approach  to  identify  the  "excess"  cost  of* educating 

handicapped  children  was  employed  at  a  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the 

9 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children.      The  methodology  used  was  as  follows: 

1.  Define  a  set  of  program  delivery  systems,  or  optional  ways 
of  providing  services  to  handicapped  children. 

2.  Establish  incidence  figures  (percentages  of  school  age 
children)  for  each  handicapping  condition. 

3.  Using  a  sample  school  district  (either  real  or  hypothetical), 
calculate  the  number  of  children  with  each  handicapping 
condition  who  could  be  expected  to  reside  in  the  district. 

A.    T  c  each  type  of  handicap,  determine  what  percentage  of 
children  with  that  handicap  could  best  be  t.  r/ed  by  each 
delivery  option  (a)  at  the  present  time  a:     (  )  ideally. 

5.  Determine  the  number  of  children  with  each  type  of  handicap 
who  would  be  served  by  each  delivery  system  option  (by 
applying  the  percentage  from  Step  A  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each  category  of  handicap  from  Step  3). 

6.  Establish  the  appropriate  ratio  of  professional  personnel 
to  children  for  each  delivery  system  model  and  type  of 
handicap  served  both  (a)  at  the  present  time  and  (b)  ideally. 

7.  Compute  the  cost  for  each  delivery  system  option  and  type 
of  handicap. 

8.  Compare  the  "standard**  costs  from  Step  7  witii  the  costs 

of  serving  non-handicapped  children  in  the  school  district 

to  determine  the  "excess"  costs  of  serving  handicapped  children. 
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Using  the  above  methodology,  the  incidence  estimates  shown  in  Column  2 
of  Table  1|  the  delivery  system  options  discussed  earlier  In  this  paper, 
and  data  from  a  midvestern  county  which  Included  large  city,  suburban 
and  rural  areas.  It  was  found  that  the  average  per  pupil  cost  for  special 
education  was  2.4  times  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  regular  education  If 
present  practice  Is  assumed,  and  that  the  ratio  Is  2.1  If  optional  practice 
Is  assumed.    These  cost  Indexes  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  which  have 
been  fotmd  in  the  enperlcal  studies  of  program  costs. 

Some  limitations  of  Cost  Indexes 

Cost  indices  are  especially       ful  for  statewide  planning.  The 
availability  of  accurate  cost  indices  for  a  state  should  permit  school 
officials  and  legislators  to  make  much  more  accurate  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  needed  to  provide  adequately  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  pupils. 

One  limitation  of  cost  indices  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cost  index 
generally  is  expressed  as  either  a  statewide  average  or  a  median.  Half 
of  the  school  districts  in  a  state  will  be  spending  more  than  the  statewide 
average  and  the  remaining  half  of  them  will  be  spending  less  than  the 
average.    It  should  bo  obvious  that  using  the  average  est  of  all  special 
educational  programs  in  the  state  as  a  basis  for  allocating  funds  to  indivi- 
dual districts  is  no  guarantee  that  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  pupils  in  these  districts.    And using  the  average 
cost  for  a  particular  special  educational  program  statewide  as  a  basis 
for  allocating  funds  confronts  the  same  problem.    Provision  must  be  made 
in  any  financing  program  to  deal  adequately  with  the  fiscal  needs  of 
Individual  districts  which  deviate  from  the  state  average  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 
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A  second  limitation  of  cost  indices  resides  In  the  fact  that  they 
reflect  current  educational  practice.    That  4s,  they  reflect  neither  the 
efficacy  nor  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  program.    They  reflect  only 
what  is  currently  being  done,  not  what  could  be  done  (or  should  be  done)  in 
the  way  of  educational  progranming  for  specific  pupils.    A  cost  index 
for  a  given  district  may  be  high  because  tJie  district  is  not  using  its 
resources     efficiently.    On  the  other  hand,  a  high  cost  index  for  n 
particular  educational  program  may  be  unavoidable  in  some  districts  for 
reasons  such  as  unusual  transportation  costs  or  a  limited  number  of  eligi* 
ble  pupils.    Either  of  these  two  factors,  as  well  as  several  other  factors, 
could  increase  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the  program  and  thus  increase  the  cost 
index.    A  program  for  financing  education  for  handicapped  pupils  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  necessary  differences  in  expenditure  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time,  avoid  subsidizing  inefficiency 
in  the  provision  of  educational  services. 

A  third  limitation  of  cost  indices  is  closely  related  to  the  second. 
Cost  indices  show  the  relative  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  special  programs 
compared  with  the  cost  of  educating  pupils  in  regular  programs.    They  do  not 
provide  information  as  to  how  wisely  or  how  efficiently  funds  are  being 
expended  for  either  regular  or  special  educational  programs.    It  is  possi- 
ble that  a  given  special  educational  program  could  be  offered  to  r.n  equal 
number  of  students,  coWld  provide  the  same  educational  services,  and  could 
cost  the  same  amount  p  ?r  pupil  in  two  school  districts  but  the  cost  indexes 
in  th<»  two  d<  tricts  C5uld  differ    because  of  differences  in  the  cost  of 
the  regular  program  in  each  district.    Since  a  cost  index  provides  no 
information  about  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  regular  school 
program,  a  low  cost  index  may  mask  an  inefficient  regular  school  program 
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which  has  an  unnecessarily  high  cost  per  pupil.    The  opposite  could  also 
be  true;  if  a  district  is  spending  at  a  low  rate  for  pupils  in  its  regular 
program,  the  cost  index  for  special  programs  will  be  higher. 


of  the  various  delivery  systems  is  not  considered  when  developing  the  cost 
index.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  full-time  equivalent  pupils 
served  l»  considered,  special  classes  or  special  schools  for  handicapped 
children  nre  more  costly  delivery  systems  than  are  those  which  provide 
supportive  services  to  handicapped  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  regular 
programs.    A  cost  index  which  lumps  together  all  programs  for  educating 
a  particular  category  of  handicapped  children  without  regard  to  the  way 
In  which  educational  services  are  delivered  to  such  children  will  mask 
a  great  deal  of  cost  variation  within  these  programs. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  costs 
will  vary  between  districts  for  identical  programs.    In  some  districts, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  transporting  pupils  involved  in  special  programs 
will  be  much  greater  than  In  other  districts.    Another  very  important 
factor  in  determining  the  relative  cost  of  educational  programs  is  the 
pupil/teacher  ratio.    Some  districts  will  have  too  few  pupils  to  operate 
a  program  at  maximum  efficiency,  but  pupils  who  live  in  these  districts 
certainly  should  not  be  denied  access  to  the  educational  programs  they  need 
simply  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  operate  a  program  at  maximum 
efficiency.    Differences  in  salaries  and  in  the  cost  of  educational 
supplies  and  materials  exist  between  districts  and  these  differences  will 
be  reflected  in  educational  program  '     i  and  in  cost  indices. 


A  fourth  limitation  of  co3t  indices  can  arise  if  the  relative  cost 
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IGE 

Focus  on  the 
Multiunit 
School 


1930 


in  Nebraska 

"I  believe  that  this  framework 
provides  us  with  a  workable  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  individual- 
izing instruction  rather  than  just  talk  about 
It."  Elizabeth  Dillon,  Director  of  Staff  Development, 
Lincoln  Public  Schools. 

.  .  In  South  Carolina 

Through  interviews  with  children,  teachers,  principals  and 
parents,  we  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  Attendance  is 
up;  suspensions  are  down/'  Edith  Jensen,  ICE  Facilitator,  South  Carolina 

Department  of  Education. 

"We  feel  that  we  can  provide  better  for  individual  children  by  being 'a"bl2^"oTa*ve 
more  exchange  of  everything  -  children  and  ideas/'  Helen  Stone,  Unit  Leader  at 
McKinley  School,  Appleton 

"f  think  ICE  is  going  to  expand  as  people  see  the  results  that  111th  Street  Sc^hoohs^cet- 
ting;  they  are  |usl  busting  up  the  myth  that  poor  kids  can't  learn,  that  inner-city  Kids 
can  I  learn.   William  Anton,.  Title  1  Director,  Los  Angeles  City  School  District. 

All  over  the  country  educators  are  lesponding  enthusiastically  to  the  multiunll  school 
organization,  a  component  of  the  system  of  Individually  Cuided  Education. 
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Indivtduaily  Cu»ac-J  Education  \\Ci}  is  an 
alternative  form  of  schooling  developed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Research  and  Oeveiopment  Center  for 
Cognitive  Learning  and  cooperating  educational 
agencies.  ICE  ts  a  comprehensive  system  designed 
to  produce  higher  educational  achievements  bv 
providing  for  differences  among  children  in  rate 
of  learning,  learning  style,  level  of  motivation,  and 
other  characteristics.  For  IGE  to  work  in  any  elemen* 
tary  school  requires  an  organi/ationai*adminis- 
trative  arrangement  that  allows  each  pupil  to  pro< 
gress  at  his  own  rate  of  learning  according  to  what< 
ever  method  of  instruction  is  appropriate  for  a 
specific  learning  task.  The  IGE  multiunit  elementary 
Khooi  (IGE/MUS-E)  meets  these  requirements. 

Before  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
multiunit  school  it  will  be  helpful  to  see  how  it  fits 
into  the  total  ICE  system.  There  are  seven  compo* 
nents  of  ICE: 

The  Multiunit  School  (MUS; 
This  IS  the  instructional  and  administrative  organiza- 
non  that  enables  educational  decis«on  making,  open 
communication,  and  accountability  to  occur  at 
appropriate  levels  of  the  school  system^ 


The  Instructional  f rogrammg  Model  (IfM) 

The  model  provides  a  framework  for  leaching 
children  according  to  their  own  rates^^and  styles 
of  {earning,  levels  of  motivation,  and  other  charac- 
teristics  while  taking  into  account  the  general 
educational  objectives  of  the  school. 
Curriculum  Materials  and  Imtnictional  Procedures 
The  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  has  developed  mdivid* 
ualized  currtculunvlnstructional  programs  for 
elementary  prereading.  reading,  mathematics, 
and  motivation.  A  program  in  environmental 
education  and  a  computerized  management  system 
are  currently  being  developed.  Other  individualized 
curriculum  materials  are  available  commercially, 
as  well  as  from  other  educational  research  and 
development.ccnters  and  laboratories. 
A  Model  for  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
To  individualize  instruction  effectively,  it  is  neceS' 
vary  to  have  ongoing  assessment  of  children's 
readiness,  progress,  and  final  achievement  by*^the 
use  of  criterion-referenced  tests  and  other  assess- 
ment procedures.  These  assessment  procedures  are 
crucial  to  the  evaluation  or  the  instructional  pro* 
gram, 

A  Program  of  Home-S(lK>ol*Communrty  Relations 
The  students,  staffs  parents,  and  citizens  who  make 
up  the  ICE  school  community  must  mutually  under- 
stand each  other's  resources  and  expectations  in 
order  to  create  and  mamrain  an  optimum  learning 
Situation. 

Factlitattve  Environments 

The  multiunit  Khool  is  one  part  of  the  supporting 
structure  that  also  involves  teach er-edu cation 
institutions,  state  education  agencies,  and  other 
agencies  in  relationships  established  In  order  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  ICE^ 
Retearch  and  Oeveiopment  , 
THiftfast  component  of  IGE  provides  for  continuous 
infusion  info  the  system  of  new  ideas,  teaching 
procedures,  and  instructional  materials  as  well  as 
administrathre  refinements.  For  IGE  to  remain 
viable  it  must  be  capable  of  incorporating  change. 

ly.at  the  multiunit  schooh- 
[Oles  and  responsibil- 
truction^  some«^ 
_;wc^^^jdi»,  and  the 
hluttii^^Kool. 
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the  Multiunit  School  Organization 


A  school  adopts  the  multiunit  organization 
both  to  facilitate  the  process  of  individualizing 
instruction  and  to  expand  the  participation  of 
alt  the  staff  m  formulating  and  carrying  out  an 
educational  program  for  a  targe  number  of  chil* 
dren  within  a  broad  range.  Figure  1  shows  the 
MUS-E  organuation  and  the  overlapping  relation* 
ships  that  exist  at  the  three  operational  levels  of 
a  multiunit  school:  the  Instructional  and  Research 
(I  &  R)  unit  at  the  classroom  level,  the  Instructional 
improvement  Committee  OIC)  at  the  building 
level,  and  the  Systemwide  Policy  Committee  (SPC) 
at  the  district  level. 

Imtructionat  and  Research  Unit  (I  &  R) 

Replacing  the  age-graded  self-contained 
classroom,  the  I  &  _R  unit  ts  composed  of  a  team  of 
teachers  (one  of  whom  is  designated  unit  leader}, 
up  to  ISO  puptis  with  an  age  span  of  as  much  as  three 
years,  and  a  Support  staff  consisting  of  a  student 
teacher  or  intern,  a  teacher  aide,  and  an  instruction- 
al secretary.  The  organizational  chart  depicted  in 
Figure  1  is  a  prototype — in  practice,  many  modifica^ 
lions  can  be  made  in  organizing  teachers  and 
students  into  t  ^  R  units,  depending  on  the  sUe  of 


the  school,  the  availability  of  personnel,  and  other 
local  factors. 

Within  each  unit  of  the  school,  the  staff  mem* 
bers  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  the  instructional 
program  of  each  child  in  that  unit.  Ongoing  staff 
development  occurs  in  the  I  &  R  unit,  an^  many 
units  engage  in. various  research  and  devclupment 
programs  and  preservice  teacher  education  ac* 
tivities  in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  education 
agencies.  The  re>v»rch  part  of  the  title  "Instruc- 
tional and  Research  unit"  is  also  meant  to  reflect 
the  coritinuous,  untt-tevet  research  that  must  be 
done  in  order  to  devise  and  evaluate  individual 
programs  of  instruction. 
Instructional  fmprovement  Convmlftee  (IIC) 

The  IIC  IS  the  next  itep  up  in  the  multiunit 
school  organization.  It  is  composed  of  the  principal 
and  al!  the  unit  leaders;  as  such  it  is  the  link  between 
the  classroom  and  the  district  administration.  The 
IIC  works  out  the  educational  program  for  the 
whole  buiMing  based  on  objectives  defined  in 
cooperation  with  unit  staffs.  IIC  members  plan 
and  coordinate  their  program  with  regard  for 


oxtsiing  swte  fcguljiions  and  i^hooi  >v%!ein  pol- 
icies lnsef\!ce  dc!iviue>  al^o  ite  planned  and 
implemented  by  (he  HC 

Specialists  and  central  ottiCe  luoroinaturv  an 
brought  m  a*  needed  \<j  help  the  MC  vet  up  the 
currtculutn,  obtam  Piatonaiv  and  deal  %\iih  proh- 
lenu  that  require  >pecialuco  krovvJedge  BasualU. 
though,  the  >choo»  •>  nuiructioRal  program  »>  tui 
mulated  bv  th»;  pnntjpal  and. the  unji  leader^  Aith 
the  unit  leaders  reiponsjblf  tor  mvolv.ng  the 
membeis  ot  their  units  and  the  principal  lespon- 
ijole  ior  veemg  that  each  unit  tulhlU  itv  runction 
m  the  total  program. 


5y}temMide  Policy  Committee  (SPC) 

Faoiitating  the  change  from  a  traditional  to  a 
mult  t unit  school  organization  requires  a  systcmwide 
ufganiiatiun  thai  takes  into  account  the  special  re- 
iwtien)ents  ot  a  inultiumt  school  The  typscat  SPC  is 
I  hatred  bv  the  district  superintendent  or  hi* 
designee  witn  .epreseniativc  central  otfice  Staff, 
miilttunit  schuo!  principals,  unit  leaders,  and  teach- 
ers The  SPC  establishes  broad  guidelines  regard- 
inv,  major  functions  of  each  multiunit  school,  re* 
uuitinent  and  inservice  Cilucation  of  new  teachers, 
purchase  of  instructional  materials,  public  informa* 
lion,  and  affiliations  for  research  and  development. 


figure  1 

Organizational  Chart  of  a  Multiunit  School 
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Reles  and  Responsibilities 


Along  with  the  ofgantzational  changes  come  a 
put  tmny  modifications  in  what  is  required  ol  all 
the  people  Jnvoived  with  a  multiunit  school  Al- 
though the  emphasis  here  will  be  placed  on  how 
these  changes  affect  teachers,  unit  leaders,  and 
principals,  children  are  also  expected  to  take  more 
respomibHity  fof  what  they  do  In  Khool.  In  a 
multiunit  school  students  participate  in  setting 
personal  and  group  objectives  whenever  it  Is  appro, 
priate.  We  think  this  is  good  for  children  and  others 
agree.  Tom  to  veal  I,  principal  of  a  multiunit  school 
in  Appleton,  WiKonsin,  says  that  his  pupils  have 
benefxed  by  the  additional  frecdom^and  con* 
comitant  responsibility^! ntroduced  by  ICE.  Ruth- 
elen  Sittler,  principal  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska's  Haw- 
thorne School,  says,  "Sometimes  the  children  v 
have  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  a  self-contair.ed 
classroom  for  six  hours  have  more  freedom  and 
can  learn  about  their  own  capabilities  in  the  multi- 
unit  approach." 
PHncipal 

Shared  decision  making  in  the  multiunit  school 
brings  the  principal  into  close  contact  with  the 
unit  leaders  and  staff  teachers  At  the  weekly  liC 
meetings  unit  loaders  keep  the  principal  and  one 
another  up  to  date  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
units  so  that  continuous  evaluation  can  be  made  of 
the  schools  progress  toward  its  educational  ob/ec- 
tfvcs  The  princip.il  is  responsible  for  Instructtondl 


leadership  and  retains  all  of  his  admtnistrat^e 
duties,  which  include  managing  the  preservice  and 
Inservlce  activities  within  his  school,  overseeing 
research  and  development  efforts,  reporting  to  the 
school  board,  obtaining  consultants,  and  supervls- 
ing  and  evaluating  the  staff.  But  most  important,  he 
brings  together  the  tilents  of  all  the  staff  to  plan  and 
then  to  refine  and  maintain  an  individually  guided 
educational  program. 

Tom  toveall  expressed  his  attitude  toward  the 
multiunit  organization* 

Myself,  I  find  it  enjoyable,  I  find  »t  interesting.  I  am 
getting  closer  to  my  staff  and  have  more  knowledge 
about  what  they  are  doing  I  think  we  are  working 
more  as  a  team  You  become  more  aware  of  the  re* 
iationshtps  between  teachers,  between  units,  be* 
tween  principal  and  teachers  and  I  think  it  is  a  better 
situation.  I  wouldn't  trade  it  .  i  could  never  go 
back  to  a  self-contained  building 
Unit  leader 

Although  all  staff  members  will  find  their  roles 
considerably  changed  under  this  organization,  the 
only  new  position  created  in  the  differentiated 
staffing  pattern  of  a  multiunit  school  is  that  of  unit 
leader  The  unit  leader  is  an  experienced  teacher 
selected  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  unit 
members  with  regard  to  instruction  and  staff  devel- 
opment Although  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
is  spent  in  planning  with  unit  staff  and  IIC  members 
and  working  with  student  teachers,  interns,  and 
aides,  the  unit  leader  remains  a  teacher  and  main- 
tains contact  w.th  all  the  children  in  the  unit  About 
eight/  percent  of  the  unit  leader's  time  is  devoted 
to  teaching,  (t  also  should  be  stressed  that  the  unit 
leader  is  not  a  supervisor  or  administrator,  but 
rather  is  a  coordinator  of  rcsources^human  and 
material 
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UMi  Teacher 

Coodbye  to  the  old  dj>s  ol  isotjiod  ledchtng* 
In  the  muitiijitit  school  the  tejcher  »s  an  equj! 
parlidpant  in  group  decision  making  tor  j  ijrge 
number  ot  children  over  j  wide  cducjtionji  spec- 
trum, rhf  possibilities  lor  professionjf  s^iitsfjction 
are  much  greater  >n  this  siiujiion;  the  tejche^  h^is 
the  opportunity  to  de\eiop  jnd  fully  express  his 
professional  expertise  because  more  options  arv 
available  in  terms  of  what  and  how  he  (caches  when 
ht;  ii  pAft  of  a  team. 

The  unit  staff  members  ino« !  at  least  two  hours 
a  week  to  discuss*  the  tnslrurtionai  program  and 
Jo  ;»akc  wh,uev*'r  adjustments  are  needed  to  keep 
paie  With  the  changing  needs  of  the  ihildren 
Evaluation  is  continuous,  and  the  structure  the 
;jnii  IS  flexible  enough  to  allow  frequent  regroup- 
ing ot  >tudents  and  teachers  so  that  particular 
skills  and  subject  areas  are  taught  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way.  ranging  trom  one-to- 
one  instruction  to  small-  and  large-group  sessions 
The  type  of  learning  situation  selected  for  each 
child  depe'^ds  not  only  on  skill  needs  but  on  other 
rndtvidual  charactertstKs  sti(h  as  motivation  and 
iLMrning  style.  This  dtfters  from  other  methods  of 
individualization  that  rely  primarily  on  seif*instruc- 
tional  materials,  in  ICE  whatever  methods  au' 
adopted,  (he  dectsron  ts  made  cooperalisel>  at 
the  unit  level.  Schools  .Save  found  that  fomt  de- 
ctsiun  making  leads  to  more  precise  .issessment 
of  needs,  more  Creative  approaches  to  meeting 
those  needs,  and  a  more  stimulating  educational 
ensutHimeiil  As  Appleton.  Wisconsin,  teacher 
Bob  Goldsmith  said.^'One  ot  the  mam  differences 
h  the  ease  m  planning  I  get  ideas  from  other 
people,  \  help  other  people  When  I  have  a  prob- 
lem svith  a  child,  theie  are  other  people  who 
also  come  m  contact  with  that  child  and  we  can 
work  together  to  solve  the  problem  " 
Student  Teacher  or  Intern 

The  multmutt  school  offers  a  unique  experience 
for  the  student  teacher  or  intern  Ho  is  included 
in  unit  meetings  and  has  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  svork  with  each  teacher  in  the  unit  in  a  wide 
range  of  teaching  situations.  As  the  semester  pro- 
gresses the  student  teacher  assumes  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  professional  activities  and  may  also 
become  actively  involved  in  research  and  develop- 
inent  projects. 
Aide*  and  Secretaries 

All  this  time  for  creative  planning  and  teath- 
ing  IS  at  least  partly  due  to  the  extensive  use  ot 
teaching  aides  and  instructional  secretaiies  In  the 
multiuntt  school  the  appropriate  use  of  aides  and 
seiretaries  enables  teachers  to  be  relieved  ul  as 
many  noniostructional  activities  possible  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  more  professional  tasks 
ParO'profcssionals  can  be  of  assistance  m  areas  such 
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as  tutoring  uiul  li*st  "  '  administration 
as  well  as  grading  pa-  pers  They  are  an  in- 

tergral  part  of  the  unit,  fiequently  attending  unit 
meetings  and  offenng  insights  that  are  helpful 
to  the  teachers  tn  making  instructional  decisions. 

This  mstructional  assistance  may  be  provided 
b>  volunteers  iMany  muttiunit  schools  have  ob- 
tained volunteer  aides  from  high  schools  or  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  In  addition  to  part- 
time  and  full  time  paid  aidei.  the  111th  Street 
School  in  Los  Angeic*  enjoys  the  services  of  ^5 
adult  volunteers  who  are  part  of  a  parent  education 
prt^gram  i^onductod  by  the  school  Principal  Loveiia 
lluiiifH>>  s.ihI,  We  get  people  who  are  really  dcd- 
K.tted  to  .)  program  of  this  type  You  heard  one 
wonian  talk  about  hosv  dedicated  she  was  She 
was  here  before  the  program  started,  and  she  (an 
see  the  changes  tn  the  children,  their  attitudes  and 
also  their  progress." 
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Individualizing  Instruction 


The  ICE  multiunit  organ i2at:on4t  structure 
exists  for  one  purpose—to  pruvtde  i  siluiition  in 
which  )  child  n  be  liught  ^tccordmg  to  his  inJivtd- 
uai  needs,  at  a  pace  that  is  right  for  him,  and  m  a 
way  that  efficiently  us«  the  resources  available 
However,  the  organization  bymelf  v^tW  not  produce 
individualized  instruction.  To  help  schools  focus 
on  individual  needs  the  R  &  D  Center  has  developed 
a  model  for  instructionai  programing  (Figure  2) 
The  model  is  de -signed  to  answer  four  baste  ques- 
tions; ^^ni^tt^^ 


ability  The  objectives  are  develc^ed  in  communi- 
cation m\h  the  unit  staffs  and  serve  to  fpcus  atten- 
tion on  schoolv^ide  priorities. 

At  Step  n  the  I  &  R  unit  staff  faces  the  task  of 
estimating  the  placement  of  subgroups  of  students 
for  specific  objectives.  This  estimate  will  be  con- 
firmed or  revised  by  the  assessment  associated 
With  Step  II)  Step  III  calls  for  a  variety  of  assess- 
ment procedures  to  determine  each  child's  level 
of  sMil  development  and  to  pinpoint  skill  deficien- 


What  seems  reasonable  for  all  the  children 
within  a  given  school  t>uitding  to  learn  wilh^ 
in  »  given  curriculum  area? 

•  Which  children  need  to  learn  which  ^kilU  or 
concepts? 

•  What  are  effective  ways  to  teach  these  skilli  and 
concepts? 

•  Mow  does  the  teacher  kro^  what  each  <hild 
has  learned? 

In  the  first  step  of  the  Instructional  Programing 
ModeL  educational  objectives  are  adopted  or 
developed  by  the  IIC  for  the  student  population 
of  the  building.  The  MC  may  set  target  dates  for 
completion  and  identify  subpopula lions  by  age  and 


cles.  Information  on  learning ^styicT   

levels  is..ako  obtained  in  order  to  plan  IndividuaT 
instruct ioriat  programs. 

Moving  to  Step  IV  In  the  model,  a  Suitable 
objective  is  selected  for  each  child's  Jnst Actional  ^ 
program  in  the  days  immediately  ahead  Selection  of 
an  objective  for  a  particular  child  is  not  done  with 
Out  considering  information  about  other  children's 
needs.  Efficiency  In  instruction  is  assured  at  this 
point  by  allo/ving  the  choice  of  an  objective  for 
each  child  to  be  made  in  the  context  of  group 
information  and  avaltabi'ity  of  staff.  The  group 
is  the  set  of  children  identified  to  work  on  a  com- 
mon objective. 
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The  first  phase  of  Step  V  involve*  planning  ^ 
initructlona!  program  whereby  the  chiW  atUim 
hit  objective**  fliii  h  done  by  the  Individual  teacher 
taking  into  account  the  suggestions  of  other  unit 
staff  members.  Grouping  may  again  be  done  wHh- 
In  the  common-objective  grouping $,«3tabHshed  tn 
Step  'V.  In  the  second-stage  grouping  of  children, 
w  necise  choice*  are  made  In  which  pupils 
ari  T> jtched  to  materials  with  comlderatlon  given 
to  thelr^  preient  skill  development,  rait;  cf  learn- 
ing,  and  preferred  learning  style*,  A  sciiool  thould^ 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  material*  to  accom- 
modiXe  difference*  among  pupils  In  rate  of  attaining 
the  same  instructional  objective*.  Providing  for 
differences  in  learning  style  requires  audiovisual 
a*  well  as  prmted  materials.  Assuming  that  there  is 
a  variety  of  materials  anc'  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
sp>  :e  and  unit  staff,  the  staff  may  create  different 


learning  modes,  including  ono-to-one/ indepen- 
dent, and  various  kinds  of  small-group  interaction 
within  the  original  group. 

In  Step  VI  of  the  model  pupils  are  as*e**ea 
to  determine  attainment  of  objective*,  If  the  child 
attains  his  instructional  objective,  he  then  rwvc* 
ahead  in  the  sequence  to  the  next  objective.  If  a 
child  doe*  not  atuin  his  objective  his  motivation 
and  his  readiness  to  attain  It  mtist  be  evaluated,  M 
should  other  parts  of  the  Instructional  program- 
ing tequence  as  indicate*  n  the  feedkwck  loop  of 
Figure  2." 

One  of  the  feature*  of  the  model  that  facilitate* 
Its  translation  into  practice  i*  the  teathc*'  famil- 
iarity with  key  points.  Certainly  »uch  idea*  a*  read- 
iness, frequent  assessment,  grouping  and  regroup- 
ing, ^'  Individualization  within  group*  are  not 
ri'rf  -Mny  excellent  teacher*  in  *elf-contained 
c.  't*.  .  do  not  have  the  time  to  plan  and  carry 
ou!  this  pattern  of  instructional  programing,  tn  the 
mtltiunit  environment,  however,  the  model  •*  both 
efficient  and  practical. 

^'  -m^.    •  ^  - 
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Evaluative  Studies 

The  Wisconsin  R&D  Center  has  conducted 
icsearch  on  the  multiunit  school  organization  and 
Its  elfect  on  the  teachers  and  students  A  few 
ol  these  studies  are  briefly  repor*  here,  and  more 
detailed  research  Information  is  available  from  the 
Center. 

Uarning  CJimtle 

Richard  Nelson's  study.  An  Analysn  ot  the 
Rchuonships  of  the  Muhiumt  School  Ofgsniza- 
tio/ia/.Strucrure  ^nd  InahiduaUy  Cuidvd  education 
to  the  learning  Climate  jot  Pupih,  reports  a  com- 
parison of  13  rnuhlunit  and  12  nonmultiunit  schools 
m  terms  of  learrjing  climate  A  modified  School 
Morale  ^ale  and  Semantic  Diffeiential  of  Self-Con- 
cept as  a  Learner  were  among  the  instruments  used 
to,gather  data. 

'  Nelson  found  that  multiunit  schools  have  a 
more  positive  learning  climate  and  that  students  in 
jrjltiunit  scJiools  have  better  self-concepts  as 
learnery  Multiunit  school  pwpils  also  displayed 
more  ^positive  attitudes  toward  fellow  students, 
their  School,  and  instruction  than  did  students 
in  the  control  schools,  although  thero  were  no 
differences  in  attitudes  toward  teachers  or  prin- 
cipals. 


SUff  Retatiomhips 

An  Ana/ysis  of  the  ffe/ationship  Between 
Effcctivcncii  of  the  Multiunit  elementary  SchooH 
Instructional  Improvement  Committee  and  Inter* 
pcfiO/id/ and  Leader  Behavior,  by  Kenneth  B.  Smith, 
details  the  effectiveness  of  the  IIC  in  31  multiunit 
elementary  schools.  Data  consisted  of  responses 
by  principati,  unit  leaders,  and  staff  teachers  to 
factual  and  att»tudinal  questionnaires. 

Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  a  strong  relation, 
ship  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  IIC  and  the 
compatibility  of  its  members.  The  principal's  re- 
lationships with  the  other  IIC  members  was  a  pflmt 
positive  factor  and  large  sUe  of  the  IIC  was  a  nega- 
tive  factor  in  effectiveness. 
Ofganifational  Adaptlveness 

Another  study.  The  Reh*inn%hip  of  Organic 
zatiotial  Structure  to  Organ  nal  Adaptivenea 
m  elementary  Schooh,  by  Jam*  Walter,  explored 
the  ability  of  schools  to  indiv  jalize  insttuctlon. 
Twenty  multiunit  and  18  tr?  .al  schools  were 
included  In  the  study.  The  results  showed  that 
staffs  in  multiunit  schools  are  significantly  more 
likely  to  ca  y  out  activities  which  are  considered 
good  individualization  practices  than  are  staffs  of 
nonmultiunit  schools.  f) 
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Costs 

Nancy  Evers  has  written  a  report,  /Cf^MO'S-f 
tmphmenuvon  Cost  Survey,  which  examines  the 
increases  or  decreases  m  cosi.  following  installation 
of  the  multiunit  $)st°em  in  39  schools  m  eigtii  states 

There  was  no  increase  •  student  costs,  and  tht; 
only  increase  in  expendituies  for  staff  was  due  *o 
the  employment  of  more  paraprofessionals  (medidn 
addition  of  four  per  building).  Staff  development 
increased  $2S0  for  inservice  materials  and  $500  for 
workshops  and  conferences  (median  costs)  but  re> 
maincd  stable  for  consultant  services.  The  majority 
of  schools  reported  no  increase  or  decrease  in  ex- 
penditures for  instruaional  materials  and  equip* 
ment  or  for  school  plant  and  furnishings. 

A'Study  conducted  by  the  Janesville,  Wiscon- 
sin, school  system  compared  the  operatic^  costs 
of  five  multiunit  and  nine  nonmultiunit  schools 
Lower  personnel  costs  ($16  per  pupil)  lo  the 
multiunit  schools  were  attributed  to  smaller 
expenditures  for  substitute  teachers  and  somc- 
-  what  higher  teacher/pupil  ratio  than  in  the 
nonmultijnil  schools.  The  same  study  also 
concluded  that  there  was  no  difference  m 
the  cost  of  Instructional  materials  for  the 
two  types  of  schools. 

William  Bailey,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction for  the  Los  Angeles  School  Sys- 
tem, expressed  his  satisfaction  with  ICE: 
You  know,  one  of  the  attractive  features, 
too,  for  hard-pressed  budgets  lies  in  the 
fact  that  ICE  does  hot  require  a  great 
deal  of  pulling  out  of  funds  that  you  have 
allocated  someplace  else.  This  is  a  most 
attractive  feature  So  often  when  you  talk 
about  a  new  System  or  a  new  project  and;- 
you  ask  the  cost  pf  it  there  is  a  lot  of  hardWM 
and  a  lot  of  software,  too,  and  you.ruf?- 
couple   of  thousand  dollars  before  you  "get 
around  the  corner.  That  is  not  the  case  with  iCt. 
f  uptt  Achievement 

In  1972  the  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  school 
system  used  achievement  tests  and  attitude  surveys 
to  evaluate  three  schools  that  had  adopted  the 
multiunit  system  in  1969-1970.  Comparisons  were 
made  to  baseline  data  gathered  in  1966.  Iowa 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  scores  indicated  that  vocabu- 
lary Increased  from  3.89  to  4 18,  math  from  3.90  to 
4.23,  and  language  from  3  89  to  4.40.  A  rise  in  grade 
equivalents  was  found  for  every  skill  in  each  grade 
tested  (grades  3-5). 

In  the  Janesville  report  previously  described, 
mean  percentile  scores  on  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests  were  compared  for  second  and 
sixth  graders  in  two  multiunit  and  two  nonmulti- 
unit schools.  Only  in  sixth  grade  spelling  did  stu- 
dents" In  ♦he  nonmultiunit  schools  score  higher 
In  reading,  math,  scienco,  and  social  studies  the 
multiunit  school  chi'dren  measured  from  1  to  11 
percentile  points  higher  than  their  counterparts 


in  the  two  nonmultiunit  schools 

A  parent  ir  Columbia,  South  Carolina,^ 
summed  up  feelings  about  ICE  that  are  frequently 
expressed, 

1  like  ICE  because  the  students  and  teachers  like 
iti  The  atmosphere  is  relaxed  and  stimulating  at  the 
sam**  time  Each  stuc  M  seems  eager  to  work  and 
achieve  at  his  own  level  and  pace  and  thev  all  seem 
to  be  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  It  just  makes  sense 
that  voii  learn  more  when  you're  enjoying  it. 
My  hat  is  off  to  the  teachers  who  .  .make  ICE 
work,  and  lo  the  students  who  are  making  it  all 
worthwhile. 
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How  to  Get  Started 


There  are  many  factors  that  go  into  a  system 
of  individuatiy  guided  education  in  the  muttiunit 
school  Where  does  one  begin  in  trying  to  adopt 
such  a  complex  program?  The  Center  has  devised  j 
four>stage  model  of  implementation  th*t  describes 
(he.  phases  of  initial  awareness,  first*year  mstal- 
iaticn,  refinement,  and  institutionalization  of  ICE. 
Awareness 

In  order  to  present  more  detailed  information 
ibout  the  multiunit  school  and  other  elements  of 
ICE  the  Center  provide ^  conferences  and  printed 
materials  that  help  potential  users  decide  whether 
to  adopt  ICE. 

As  a  first  step,  a  principal  or  central  office  per- 
son hears  about  multiunit  schools  and  decides  to  gc 
to  a  conference  for  administrators.  A^ter  the  con- 
ferenr*  he  returns  to  his  school  or  district  and 
inforiMs  others  about  ICE  and  the  multiunit  school 
organization  Teachers  are  very  much  involved  in 
making  the  decision  to  become  a  multiunit  school^ 
active  support  of  the  staff  is  essentia!  if  the  new 
organization  is  going  to  function  effectively  If 
agreement  to  implement  is  reached  among  the 
teachers,  principal,  and  superintendent,  then 
steps  are  taken  to  inform  and  get  the  support  of 
the  community,  to  select  unit  leaders,  and  to  plan 
for  teacher  Inservice. 


Hrtt-Year  ImUlation 

Following  the  decision  to  implement  the 
system,  prospective  unit  leaders  and  their  principal 
attend  a  three-day  workshop  that  will  give  them 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  to  reorganlte 
their  ^school.  Cetting  started  Is  a  lot  of  work—there's 
no  way  around  it— and  the  Center  recomrnends 
allowing  as  much  as  one  year  for  preparation:  The 
principal  and  unit  leaders  (now  officially  an  tf>ftruc<> 
tfonal  Improvement  Committee}  must  assign  teach<> 
ers  and  students  to  units,  arrange  Khedules  that 
will  allow  time  for  unit  and  tlC  meetings^  evaU 
uate  space  needs,  and  make  decisions  regarding 
(he  individualized  curriculum  as  well  as  attend  to 
other  planning  tasks. 

The  next  major  step  for  the  tIC  is  to  conduct  a 
three-to-five-day  inservice  educationb program  for 
the  entire  staff  This  is  similar  to  the  workshop 
that  was  attended  by  the  principal  and  unit  leaders, 
and  should  be  held  before  the  opening  of  school. 
Also  a  school  should  plan  to  hold  at  least  four 
hatf'day  inservice  workshops  during  the  school 
year;  maintenance  at  this  early  stage  Is  very  impor<> 
tani.  * 

Statewide  networks  of  ICE  schools,  state  and 
local  education  agencies,  and  teacher  education 
institutions  are  being  created  In  order  to  provide 
preservice  and  inservice  education  to  school  staffs. 
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,...^.,.«..t  *nd  IwlttuHonatixation 

The  refinement  phase  is  comprised  of  short  in- 
tensive institutes  for  experienced  multiunit  school 
personnel  these  institutes  are  offered  by  teacher 
education  institutions  jnd  are  designed  to  sharpen 
the  skills  of  building  principals  and  unit  leaders  and 
increase  their  understanding  of  ICE.  In 
final  phase,  institutionalization,  on-cam- 
pus  prescrvicc  and  graduatdevel 
grams  are  organized  to  prepare 
teachers,  unit  leaders,  and 
principais  to  carrs  out  their 
roles  in  multtumt  schools. 
Currently  underway  at  the 
R  &  0  Center  is  a  teacher  ed 
uCdtiun  pfO;i-ct  funded  by  The  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation  to  develop 
instfucttonal  materials  for  pre- 
serxice  and  graduate  programs, 
to  encouraj'e  teacher  education 
institutions  in  starting  these  pro- 
grams, and  to  form  state  networks  . 
that  involve  all  three  agencies 


One-day  Awareness  Confereflce 


Octbbff- 
November 


Decision  Phase  ; 


December- 
-  Pebroary 


3*day  Principal -11  nit  leader  Workshop 


.February- 
April 


3-5  day  Pre-Openmg-of •School  Workshop 


August 


One-half  day  Inservice 


October 


ftnt  Vear  Imptementation 


One-half  d.iy  Inservice 


One- ha  If  day  tn service 


Februery 


Ofie-half  day  Inservice 

figures  Inservice  Sequence 


Apfi^ 
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\i  tHe  end  y:  The  ig^'O-Tl  ><  hoo!  vcdf  theft'  vs ere 
^rA  muitiu'*»T  schools  tn  eight  states  In  ihe  spring  o! 
19^  »hf  Dcpjf-ment  of  Health,  fducatjon  andWel- 
fvtf?"  X  lectfd  the  muhiunit  school  organ i/alion  for 
nationwide  imtaMauon  through  thv  R  &  O  Center 
'{»0 'E.'A' o*  the  Kertennji;  founcjaiton  js  c.urytng 
out  Its  own  tnservKe  program  to  jmpfement  the 
muitiunit  5Choo!  approach  The  combined  effort*  of 
the  two  organizations  has  resulted  in  nearly  1500 
additional  schools  adopting  this  svitem.  Nov. 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  being  jntfo- 
duced  lo  individuallv  Guided  ^u cation  by  the 
RAD  Center  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education 

An  inscrT  to  this  brochure  lists  the  many  print 
ami-fitm  inajerwls  that  describe  IGF       the  muHi* 


un.i  eiemeotjry  school  These  materials  are  nor- 
rnjlH  used  m  installation  and  inserMce  activities, 
but  somr  ipa>  be  purchased  for  general  information 
purposes  Once  again,  the  sequence  of  avsarc- 
ness  and  tnstailatton  actisities  is. 

1  A  oiit»-dav  workshop  for  administrators  and 
central  office  personnel 

2  A  tf'iee«iia>  workshop  for  principals  and 
prosp^raive  unit  leaders 

3  A  three-to-five-day  workshop  held  for  the 
entire  building  staff  before  school  opens 

4.   Four  ha(f-da\  inservicc  sessions  for  the  en- 
tire building  staff  during  the  first  year, 
figure  3  depjcis  the  sequence  of  activities  and 
suggests  a  schedule  which  the  Center  has  found  to 
be  effective 


Information  j^out  im^lementint;  ICE  is  avail- 
able from  State  coortf'natofs  and  contact  persons, 
whose  names  are  ii'C'udcd  on  an  insert  to  this 
brochure,  or  from: 


Director  of  Implefnentatkm 

Wkconsin  Research  artd  Ocveiopment  Cefiter  for 

Cognftttr  Learning 

1925  We5t  lohfHon  Streef 
Madnon^  Wt  53706 
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IwliMnUtion  MxA  iMervic.  wit«ri«lt  ar«  no-  •vtlXibX©  for  IndlviduaUy 
Guld#d  EducaUon.   Mo.t  -.terials  are  sold  in  tats  only.    Scmt  it«M,  honayer, 
My  be  purchAMd  eeparetely  by  any  interested  person.    Nonreetricted  Mterials 
are  aarked  with  an  asterisk.    Unless  indicated  otherwise,  order  all  ite~ 
ttom  CCX  Doc\iTOt  Service,  1025  West  Johnson  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706. 

IGE  Implementation  Materials 

Audiovisual  Package  (Price  x  $75) 

set  of  10  transparencies  and  aanual  on  the  Instructional  Prograaing  Model. 

Set  of  5  filMtrips,  each  accoa^wjied  by  audiotape  cassette.   

-InstrucUonal  Prograadng  In  IGB."   Describes  the  instrucUonal  progra«ing 

-iS/MUS-E:    Organization  and  Operation."    Describes  organiMUon,  co«- 

■unication,  and  decision-wOcing  in  the  wiltiunit  school. 
-lOS/MUS-E:    Poles  and  Responsibilities.-    Describes  roles  and  identifies 

responsibilities  of  aultiunit  school  staff  ■sabers. 
-Groining  Patterns.-    Describes,  through  exaiapies,  various  grouping 

patterns  used  to  aeet  individual  student  needs. 
-AssessMnt  In  ICK.-    DSMnstrates  how  to  assess  children  s  progress  in 

subjects  taught  with  IGB.-  m 

Print  Matariala  Package  (Price:  $50) 

individuMllv  Cuidad  education  and  the  Miltiunit  «apa.itary  School:  Gixidelisyu 
fo  li^^^  132.pag.  paperback  bobk  by  Herbert  j.  Kleu-jeier  and  others 

So  ^Ir.^inS?;u«ntarin  Sv.loping  and  ispl—ntin,  Ica.    (5  c^ia.) 
IGE  siwlation.    70-page  workshop  sianilation  designed  to  teach  assesssent 
and  grouping.    (5  copies) 

Prototypic  agenda.    18-page  agenda  which  serves  as  a  prototype  to  help 
ti^S!][|  Ld  IdSniatraUv^  ataff  during  3-  to  S-day  workshops  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school.    (5  copies) 

unit  resource  file.    Coa>piX«tion  of  saapie  satarials  used  by  IGE  schools 

in  iaplsawnution.    (1  copy) 

Currant  sMltiunit  school  directory.    (1  copy) 

Muitiunit  school  brochures.    (25  copies) 


Overall  IGE  Materials 


-IC8  for  All  Chlldr^i.-    16  -n  color-sound  fil-  ot/zitiot^le  toT.  ^T^T^ 
of,  and  center  lnvolvsa»nt  with  lOS.    22  minutes.    (Price:    $125,  Rantal: 
$3  par  day  plus  $5  handling) . 

•XndividuMlly  Guided  education  and  tAa  «iitlunlt  Elment^ry  School  t  Cuidelinas 
for  ImsdmmntMtion.    Description  above.    (Price:  $2) 

MveiopMnt  and  ffvaiitation  of  the  mitiiuiit  Sleamnury  ^J^^'  ^f««  ^.  . 
2970     By  Ftrbart  J.  Kiausneier  and  others  (Technicel  Report  Ko.  158).  Briet 
description  of  purposes  and  structure  of  the  wiltiunit  school  including 
evaluation.    (Price:  $1) 
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State  Coordinators 


California 
Nr.  Wdlter  Serum 
OepJirt»ent  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacraaento,  CA  95614 
(916)  322-236J 

Colorado 

Nr.  Ronald  Horn 

Oep^rtAent  of  Education 

Colfax  and  Shembin  Avenues 

Denver,  CO  80203 

(J03)  692-3362 

Connecticut 

Dr.^  Michael  P.  Tobin 

Eleaientary  School  Consultant 

Oep«rtJ>ent  of  Education 

P.O.  Box  2219 

Hartford,  CT  06115 

(203)  566-5606 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Eleanor  fiuehriq 
Office  of  Supt.  of  Publ.  Ins. 
316  South  Second  Street 
SprinqfJeld,  IL  62706 
(217)  52i-5096 

Indiana^ 
Mr.  Terry  Jackson 
Coordinatoi  ZCC/MOS-C 
State  Office  Suildinq 
Office  No.  703 
Indianapolis,  in  46204 
(317)  633-4355 

^Massachusetts 
Hr.  Leslie  C.  Semal 
Merrijnack  Education  Center 
101. Hill  Road 
ChelttSford,  MA  01646 
(617)  25»  3965 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Richard  Mesenburq 

Oer^trtAent  of  Education 

6ij  Capitol  Square  Building 

Ft.  Paul,  MN  SSlOl 

('j12)  296-4064 

Ne,  Jersey 

Dr.*  Anthony  e.  Conta,  Director 
Hew  Careers  in  Education 
Oepattjsent  of  Educetion 
1000  Spruco  street 
Trenton,  NJ  0662*^ 
(609)  292-7109 


New  York 
Dr.  Robert  King 
New  York  State  Education 
DepartJaent 
.^Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  NY  12224 
(516)  474-5694 

cOhio 

Mr.  C.  William  Phillips 
Oepartinent  of  Education 
761  Northwest  Boulevard 
ColuAbus,  OH  43212 
(614)  466-2979 

•Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Smith 

State  Department  of  Education 

22  Hayes  Street 

Providence,  RZ  029C6 

(401)  277-2641 

South  Carolina 
Mrs.  Edith  Jensen 
ICE  Facilitator 
Department  of  Education 
1421  Senate  Street 
ColiMbia,  SC  29201 
(603)  756-3394 

South  Dakota 

Mr.  Philip  Vik,  Director 

Northeast  Field  Service  Center 

P.O.  Box  653 

Northern  State  College 

Aberdeen,  SD  57401 

(605;  622-2221 

^Texas 

Mrs.  Lee  Ellwood 

Texas  Educational  Renewal  Center 
6504  Tracor  Lane 
Austin,  TX  78721 
(512)  926-6060 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  George  Glasrud 

Wisconsin  Department  of  ptJblic 

Instruction 
126  Langdon  Street 
Madison,  WI  53702  ' 
(606)  266-2101 


•Non-HIE  Funding 
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Contact  Persons 


Connecticut 
Mrs.  Louise  Wickware 
SHIP  -  ICE  Office 
Thotipson  Board  of  Education 
Horth  Grofvenordale,  CT  06255 
(203)  923-2634 

Mr.  Andrew  Carrano 
ICE  coordinator  -  A.C.E.S. 
Villa9e  Street  School 
North  Haven*  CT  06473 

Georgia 
or.  H.  C.  Ha^n 

Director,  Athens  Teacher  Corp* 

Project 
42S  Aderhold  Hall 
university  of  Georgaa 
Athensr  CA  30601 
(404)  542-4246 

Michigan 
or.  Arvo  Lohela 
Genetse  intenaediate  School 

District 
2413  West  Maple  Avenue 
Flint,  MI  48507 
(313)  767-4310 

Nebraska 
or.  Betty  Dillon 
P.O.  Sox  82809 
720  South  22nd  Street 
Uncoln,  MB  68401 
(40::)  475-1081 

New  York 
Mr.  Jmck  Henssel 
•oces  11  Erie  county 
■oces  Service  center 
455  Cayuge  Road 
„   CheeJctowaga.  NY  14225 
(716)  634-6800t  ext.  202 

Mr.  Monald  e.  Hull 
Teacher  Education  Research 

center 
State  University  college 
Predoniat  MY  14063 
(716)  673-3219/3210 

Mr.  David  Weeks 
ice  XapleMnter 

Supervisor  of  Eleaentary  Schools 
Mew  York  State  Education 

OepartJMnt 
Washington  Avenue 
Albany.  MY  "224 
(5X8)  474-5894 


Oregon 

or.  Hal  Leaning 
Llewellyn  School 
6301  2»<  L.  14th 
Portland*  Oh  *}7202 
(003)  JJ6-4H4^ 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Neil  Williams 
Northeastern  Educational 

Intermediete  Union 
200  ;dasis  Avenue 
Scrantont  PA  18503 

Dr.  John  A.  Wood 

Kut^town  State  Teachers  College 

Kutitown*  PA  19530 

(215)  683-3511*  ext.  318»  319 

South  Dakota 

Dr.  Dale  L.  Harker  Oean 

Dakota  State  college 

Heston  Hell 

Madisont  SD  S7042 

(605)  256-3551 

Dr.  William  Knox 

Division  of  Education  t  Psychology 
South  Dakota  State  college 
Madisont  SD  57042 
(605)  2»6-3551t  ext.  266 

Mr.  Ronald  Lantaff 

League  Facili'cator 

Division  of  Education  &  Psychology 

Dakota  State  College 

Madisont  SD  57042 

(605)  256-3551t  ext.  265 

Mr.  Terry  Pexa 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Httfian  Resource  Oevelopvent  Division 

DepartMnt  of  Public  Xnatruction 

804  North  Euclid 

Pierre*  SD  57501 

(605)  224-3315 

Utah 

Mr.  Max  P.  aacknant  Director 
Elementary  Education  curriculum 
Granite  School  District 
340  east  3545  South 
Salt  Lake  city*  IT  84115 
(801)  268-8217 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Irene  Lober 

Prenklin  Sherman  Elementary 

6630  Brawner  Street 

McUen*  VA  22101 

(702)  356-3874/6464 
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Senator  Williams.  I  note  that  Dr.  Selziiick  has  been  asked,  and  I 
will  ask  you  now  if  you  have  a  comixjlliiig  commitment  to  leave? 

If  not,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  Governor  Hall  come  forward.  I 
know  lie  does  have  a  time  problem. 

Why  not  just  stay  seated  at  the  table  and  Governor  Hall  may  take 
tlie  center  chair. 

We  are  esjjeeially  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Governor 
Davtd  Hall  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

(Jovemor  Hall  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Uklahoma  and  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Tulsa.  His 
Sr7ct  SornJy      ^""^''^^     "  P'ofessor  of  law,  city  attorney,  and 

Since  his  election  as  Governor  of  his  State  in  1970,  he  has  distin- 
,«-'V",'^'^  "o*  only  in  service  to  liis  State,  but  nationally  as  well. 

in  19(2,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Develop- 
Iato  ,  f'"'  ^'at'oiml  Goveriioi-s  Coiifei-eiice.  In  1972  and 

1973  he  served  on  the  iJxeciitive  Committee  of  the  Governors  Con- 
ference. 

Presently  he  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  states. 

I  iindei-stand  that  you  are  hero  representing  the  National  Governors 
Conference  and  the  P.ducation  Commission  of  the  States  as  well  as 
your  own  btate.  That  is  going  to  be  a  very  challenging  job— but  from 
all  that  1  know  of  you.  Governor,  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony, and  I  want  to  thank  yon  for  arranging  yonr  busy  schedule  to 
provide  us  yonr  advice  and  counsel  today. 

We  arc  honored  indeed  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  HAIL,  CWVERNOB  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Halu  Senator  Williams,  Senator  Stafford,  members  of  the  com- 
inittoe,  1  appreciate  veiy  much  the  opportunity  to  apiwar  before  this 
subcoiniiiittee  and  discuss  with  you  the  very  critical  need  for  provid- 
ing adequate  and  effective  educational  services  to  liandicapned 
children.  *  ^ 

I  am  appearing  today  on  Ijehalf  of  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference and  also  the  PMucation  Commission  of  the  States,  of  which  I 
cm  cnrreiitl V  serving  as  chairman. 

IJoth  of  these  organizations,  and  particularly  ECS,  have  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  issues  you  are  addressing  in  S.  6.  Attached  to  my 
testimony  nre  policy  statciiients  adopted  by  the  Notinnal  Govemore 
Conference  and  ECS.  These  serve  as  the  basis  for  my  testimony 
although  I  will  supplement  them  on  specific  issues. 

This  siibconimittee,  and  particularly  its  chairman,  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  leadership  you  are  providing  in  bringing  this  very 
vital  issue  to  national  attention.  You  have  already  substantially  ad- 
afoiie  °"  ^      assure  you  that  you  are  not 

Governors,  legislators,  and  education  agencies  throughout  the 
coiintry  are  struggling  with  the  complex  issues  of  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  handle  ipped  children. 

In  this  we  are  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  for  society's  record 
on  these  issues  is  not  a  good  one.  To  remedy  the  longstanding  inequi- 
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ties  and  iieglH't  of  handicapped  children  by  pnr  odncational  system 
requires  the  insi<^ht,  dedication  and  good  thinking  of  |)oriticians,  edu- 
catoi-S  iind  parents  at  all  levels. 

As  indicated  in  the  attaclicd  policy  statements,  both  the  Governors 
Conference  and  ECS  stron^rly  endorse  the  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  finance  the  costs  of  the  unique  services  recinired  to  make  equal 
educational  opportunity  a  reality  for  liaiidicappea  children. 

This  is  indeed  an  issue  of  national  concern  and  shoitld  bo  recognized 
by  the  Congreis  as  such.  The  donation  of  additional  public  funds  to 
this  end  is  a  wise  and  prudent  investment  which  will  be  reflected  in 
lower  welfare  rolls  and  other  forms  of  public  dependence. 

More  important,  however,  is  that  such  expenditures  will  be  returned 
in  the  self-sufficiency  and  personal  satisfaction  which  accompany  the 
development  of  a  handicapped  person  s  abilities  to  the  maximum.  The 
provision  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  handicapped  children 
is  first  and  foremost  a  wise  public  policy  because  it  is  human  and  it  is 
right. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  hometown  situation  from  Oklahoma.  The 
welfare  rolls  in  our  State  have  been  ivduced  by  15  percent.  Now,  that 
is  actual  count  of  people  and  not  an  average. 

This  is  over  the  last  4  years,  and  we  led  the  Nation  in  that  1973 
period. 

Much  of  this  decrease  has  resulted  from  our  concentration  on  vo^a- 
tioiial  education  ami,  iiioiv  iK?rtinent  toyonr  concoriLS,  on  an  intensified 
vm'ational  rehabilitation  ])rograin  with  an  oinphasis  (m  younger 
people. 

Accordingly,  from  pei'soiial  experience,  I  feel  (juite  deeply  that  the 
enactment  of  S.  0  or  similar  legislation  would  be  of  great  btMiefit  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who  will  ivceive  services  through 
it  and  their  families. 

While  I  do  not  have  a  specific  analysis  of  every  provision  of  S.  6  to 
off  r  to  J  on  today,  I  wish  to  endorse  a  number  of  concepts  which  run 
through  the  bill  and  to  raise  for  yon  a  few  problems. 

Throughout  section  6,  which  prescribes  standards  for  eligibility  and 
State  participation  in  the  program,  is  the  recognition  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  nossible,  handicapped  children  will  benefit  from  educa- 
tion in  a  regular  school  environment  which  is  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  self-esteem  and  to  the  abilities  needed  to  make  a  useful  and 
sufficient  life. 

I  might  say  hei-e  that  we  have  a  saying  in  Oklahoma  about  handi- 
cjipped  people ;  we  call  them  people  who  are  handicapped,  not  handi- 
capped people,  and  that  approacn  is  what  we  need  in  bringing  them 
into  the  regular  curriculum  of  schoola 

So-called  inainstreaining  is  a  desirable  policy  ns  long  as  the  indi- 
vi(hial  learning  needs  of  the  children  are  met.  It  iiinst  also  be  balanced 
witli  the  recognition  of  a  handicapped  child's  particular  problems.  It 
is  clear,  however,  tliat  variations  in  the  learning  needs  of  handicapped 
children  call  for  a  variety  of  learning  envinnimeiits  and  a  cK)ntinnum 
of  serviced  extending  from  regular  classroom  instruction  through 
special  classes  to  special  schools  or  programs. 

The  provision  in  S.  0  for  an  individualized  written  program  for 
each  child  is  a  useful  approach.  This  coiicei)t  which  is  now  being  used 
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in  the  rehabilitation  program  should  provide  the  discipline  needed  to 
insure  that  each  child  is  treated  as  an  individual. 
^  concern  of  the  handicapped  children's  education  project 

Of  iLi^b  IS  that  the  categorization  of  children  by  handicap  is  often 
harmful  to  the  child  and  should  be  avoided.  An  individualized  pro- 
gram can  serve  as  the  means  for  avoiding  such  labeling. 

There  is  a  reference  in  section  6(c)  of  the  bill  to  inclusion  in  the 
btate  plan  of  a  needs  assessment  of  the  subgroups  of  handicapped 
childrea  If  administered  properly,  this  can  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for 
planning,  but  I  hope  that  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill,  if  not  the 
lavage  itself,  will  make  it  clear  that  children  are  not  to  be  *typed." 

1  his  raises  definitional  problems  as  to  who  is  '*handicapped,'^par- 
ticularly  when  funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  handi- 
capped children  and  the  relative  costs  of  providing  services  to  them. 

I  like  the  provision  very  much  in  the  bill  that  requires  a  yearly  re- 
view of  the  mdividual  case,  and  I  underline  that  because  I  think  that 
takes  away  the  dehumanizing  factor  that  many  of  these  bills  have,  be- 
cause every  one  of  these  young  people  is  an  individual  with  his  own 
hopes  and  dreams  and  desires. 

As  the  subcommittee  is  undoubtedly  aware,  there  are  great  varia- 
ticais  and  gaps  in  the  data  which  would  be  required  to  establish  either 
the  excess  cost  of  special  education  or,  indeed,  to  identify  with  creat 
certamtv  who  is  "handicapped." 

We  all  know  that  we  have  a  problem  and  an  obligation,  but  we  do 
not,  in  all  candor,  know  how  big  a  problem  or  \rtiat  the  price  of 
solution. 

While  the  concept  of  Federal  coverage  of  excess  cost,  which  is 
central  to  S.  6,  has  considerable  appeal,  there  are  some  very  sub- 
stantial problems  in  identifying  such  costs  with  the  precision  required 
to  administer  a  program. 

It  pertinent  to  a  consideration  of  this  issue  that  the  Mathias 
amendment  to  H.R.  69  would  establish  a  program  of  aid  to  the  States 
for  special  education  with  funds  apportioned  on  a  straight  popula- 
tion basis. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  included  in  the  final  version  of  H.R.  69 
and  the  program  becomes  operational.  I  feel  it  would  provide  the  basis 
to  get  moving  and  for  the  states  to  address,  with  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity, the  issues  to  which  S.  6  is  addressed  and  to  develop  the  in^ 
formation  upon  which  its  funding  process  is  dependent. 

While  I  would  again  stress  that  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  a  national  priority  which  deserves  attention  by  the  Congress, 
I  should  also  note  that  the  States  are  not  dormant  on  this  issue  and 
that  a  variety  of  programs  have  been  enacted  by  State  legislatures. 
This  is  ffood,  but  it  presents  a  couple  of  questions  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  subcommittee. 

A  number  of  States  have  adopted  new  systems  of  school  finance 
which  are  designed  to  equalize  financial  resources  per  child  among 
local  educational  agencies.  Some  of  these  programs—Florida  and 
Utah  are  good  examples— make  special  allowanceTfor  the  excess  cost 
of  special  education  by  attaching  a  higher  weight  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Thus,  the  means  for  special  education  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  finance  mechanism.  Other  States  have  categorical  programs 
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for  special  education.  We  have  not  made  an  exhaustive  sttidy  of  this 
issue,  but  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  whatever  bill  you  report  should 
provide  for  the  effective  meshing  of  State  and  local  funds  under  such 
circumstances.  '      «  *xt. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  make  available  to  you,  the  staff  of  the  trov- 
emors  Conference  and  ECS  to  provide  assistance  in  the  exploration 
of  the  best  means  of  achieving  this  end.  ,   .  .  * 

In  this  same  vein,  I  understand  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion have  testified  on  this  bill,  saying  that  while  they  agree  that  all 
handicapped  children  should  be  provided  educational  services  and 
benefits  adequate  to  their  needs,  they  do  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  so.  .  1.  V  1*1. 

The  administration  has  been  overly  willing  to  point  out  the  healthy 
fiscal  condition  of  the  States  and  suggest  that  perhaps  the  States  are 
in  a  far  better  position  than  the  Federal  Government  to  pick  up 
these  additional  costs.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  has  been  an  improvenient 
in  State  fiscal  systems  over  the  past  few  ytears  and  that  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  yean  a  number  of  States  will  have  either  balanced  budgets 
or  moderate  surpluses. 

This  however,  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  strong 
political  leadership  in  our  Statoliouses.  You  should  be  aware  that  m 
1960,  only  19  States  had  both  general  sales  and  personal  income  taxes. 
J\y  1974,  36  States  were  tising  both  levies.  Forty  States  now  have 
bitjiad-based  income  taxes  and  45  have  sales  taxes.  . 

So  progress  toward  strengthening  State  revenue  systems  is  quite 
striking;  however,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  These  accomplishments 
took  ptece  at  a  time  of  expanding  service  delivery  and  accute  infla- 
tion. Moreover,  the  political  risks  of  expanded  State  revenues  are 
exceedingly  high.  ,      i    v      v  •  * 

Because  Federal  revenue  is  ge^ierated  largely  through  income  taxes, 
receipts  automatically  increase  as  the  Nation's  economy  grows.  Be- 
cause States  must  rely  on  a  range  of  revenue  sources,  not  all  of  which 
are  keyed  to  economic  growth.  Governors  and  legislators  are  often 
forced  to  take  the  politically  risky  course  of  imposing  new  taxes  and 
raising  the  rates  of  existing  taxes  to  meet  rising  expenditure  needs, 
including  combating  the  effects  of  inflation. 

T  might  say  that  I  personally  went  through  the  trauma  of  one  of 
these  in  1971  by  raising  the  income  tax  on  the  upper  income  P^ple 
and  lowering  the  income  tax  on  the  lower  income  people,  and  P[^^^c- 
ing  a  2  percent  tax  increase  on  the  oil  and  gas  companies  m  1971. 

T  can  tell  vou  how  difficult  it  is.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  had  to 
hold  the  TTouse  open  for  2Vo  hours  that  particular  day  before  we  were 
able  to  get  that  passed.  ' 

Over  the  past  14  years,  525  rate  hikes  and  40  new  tax  ena<^ment8 
occurred  at  the  State  level— a  record  which  demonstrates  the  finacial 
commitment  of  the  States,  and  the  political  courage  of  State  leaders. 

Furthermore,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  States  have  begun  to  assunie 
a  greater  share  of  the  costs  for  funding  public  elementary  and  ^nd- 
ary  education.  More  than  10  States  have  adopted  new  school  finance 
formtilas  which  significantly  reduce  the  traditional  dependence  be- 
tween educational  offering  and  local  wealth.  And  these  enactments  had 
to  be  financed  by  new*  tax  mo^isures,  chiefly  from  the  State  level. 
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\M\\\v  tlie  m-oid  shows  that  tho  States  have  made  ()uthtamlin<r  im- 
provements III  their  fisciil  situations  and  in  the  delivery  of  their  serv- 
K-es,  there  is  a  limit  to  such  expauion.  To  adequately  meet  the  need 
for  e<iucation  of  handicapped  childiXMi  throiighout  the  countrv  now, 
t  exieral  action  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chainuan,  I  have  not  come  Ix^fore  you  with  a  long  sbatistical 
prohle  of  the  problem  at  hand  or  a  lengthy  recitation  on^the  need  for 
Its  solution.  I  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident.  I  c^in  asure  you 
that  thei-e  is  at  the  State  and  local  level  the  sincere  desire  to  remedy 
society  s  past  neglect  of  handicapped  children.  It  is  a  top  priority 
matter  for  school  boards  and  legislators. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  appeal's  to  be  a  top  priority  with  you.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  money  which  would  be  provided  by  S.  6* or  similar 
legislation  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Hall.  I^t  me 
advise  you  that  vour  statement  will  be  put  to  good  use.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent statement.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  those  of  us  who  are 
associated  in  ever-growing  numbers  with  the  whole  national  approach 
to  this  particular  problem  of  special  needs  in  education  are  for  your 
.stiiteinent. 

The  offer  that  you  made  is  one  we  will  take  you  up  on. 

Mv.  Hall.  I  have  brought  some  staff  members  with  me  to  the  hear- 
ing. They  are  in  the  room  and  are  prepared  to  respond  whenever  your 
c<)iimntt<»eorstaif  se4».ks their  help. 

Senator  Wilijams.  Probably  we  will  lean  upon  your  statement  first 
about  2:H0  this  afternoon  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  Hall.  Excellent. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  I  wonder  if  we  could  just  expand,  if  you  have 
a  moment,  on  th(^  fiscal  situation  in  the  States.  You  know  the  happy 
Rsiwl  report  of  the  Statt>s  as  given  to  us  by  the  administration  indi- 
ttites  that  all  is  so  well  with  the  education  of  handic-apped  children 
that  It  cert^rinlyi^is  unnecessary  as  a  national  program.  They  say  that 
St4ite«  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  budget  surpluses,  and  they  gave 
us  the  figures  f oi;  the  last  3  years  to  indicate  this. 

We  were*  told  there  was  $11  billion  of  surplus  at  the  Stat<»  level  in 
fiscal  19<3;  $5.5  billion  in  fiscal  t974;  estimated  $10.8  billion  in  fiscal 


Do  you  and  your  colleiigues  in  this  conference  work  with  the  same 
figures? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir,  but  those  figures  are  very  deceiving. 

You  have  to  realize  most  of  the  States  have  budget  btilancing  amend- 
ments that  require  no  deficit  financing,  so  when  you  are  talking  about 
a  surplus  It  is  not  a  surplus  to  me^in  that  the  needs  have  all  been  met 
and  there  is  that  much  money  left  over. 

What  you  are  talking  about  is  under  our  State  law  we  cannot  do 
any  defic!t.fiiliancing  to  catch  up. 

Therefore  those  surpluses  are  merely  a  certain  amount  that  can  be 
used  to  try  to  catch  up  next  year.  — 

My  guess  is  in  our  own  State,  if  we  were  to  try  to  catch  up  with 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  all  these  areas,  our  surplus  would  l)e  alwut 
10  percent  of  what  wc  need,  just  trt  give  you  a  hometown  example. 

Senator  Wn.LtAMS.  Would  you  say  that  again?  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand. 
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Mr.  Hali^  We  had  a  surplus  hist  year  of  approximately  $33  million. 
That  surplus  was  about  10  percent  of  what  \ve  needed  for  all  of  our 
capital  improvements;  the  operational  gains  is  about  10  percent  of  it. 

Our  roads,  for  example,  are  43-percent  deficient 

Now,  to  catch  up  that  43  percent  would  have  taken  ten  times  the 
amount  of  money  we  had  in  surplus. 

So  when  the  administration  tells  you  that  we  have  a  surplus,  what 
they  are  telling  you  is  that  under  the  budget  balancing  amendments, 
there  was  that  much  money  that  came  in  we  could  not  spend,  but  it 
did  not  meet  the  needs. 

It  is  the  most  fallacious  argument  they  could  make  and  they  know 
better  than  thktr —  , 

Senator  WiiiiAMS.  As  this  testimony  came  to  us,  it  was  incredible 
to  me  as  I  heard  it,  because  I  know  in  my  State  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  balance,  and  we  did  come  up  with  a  surplus. 

You  mentioned  roads.  I  have  just  spent  the  weekend  traveling  over 
New  Jersey  highways,  and  I  know  what  you  mean.  And  I  tell  you  in 
this  one  interstate  program— this  magnificent  program  of  hirfiways— 
but  it  adds  other  ojperational  factors.  We  are  not  mowing  the  lawns 
along  the  roadways  of  the  interstates  because  there  is  no  money 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  To  give  you  another  instance,  just  to  do  the  paper  pickup, 
our  costs  were  $120,000  on  one  highway  alone.  That  is  an  additional 
cost  we  did  not  have  before  the  interstate  came  through.  That  is  just 
a  little  one,  that  is  just  the  paper  pickup. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Next  we  will  be  asking  the  Sierra  Club  to  send 
volunteers  to  beautify  the  highways.  [Laughter.] 

You  mentioned  revenue  sharing.  We  assume  that  in  passing  revenue 
sharing  these  would  be  dollars  in  addition  to  the  other  Federal  dollars 
that  have  been  going  to  the  States. 

What  has  been  your  experience  under  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Hau..  It  has  been  a  lifesaver  for  us  in  the  capital  improvement 
area.  We  have  tried  to  put  revenue  sharing  into  recurring  programs 
because  of  its  5-,year  length,  and  we  cannot  anticipate  whether  it  will 
be  voted  again. 

But  to  meet  the  capital  improvement  needs,  one  time  expenses,  it 
has  been  a  godsend,  particularly  in  higher  education. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  carriwi  on  had  it  not  been  for  revenue 
sharing..!  personally  am  very  strong  for  it.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
75/25  percent  ratio  not  restricted,  similar  to  the  total  revenue  sharing. 
That  is  my  personal  feeling.  . 

Senator  Williams.  Dr.  Kossmillcr  said  targeted  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  H ALU  This  is  a  good  word.  • 

Dr.  RossMiLLKR.  You  mean  I  came  up  with  something  good? 

Senator  Williams.  You  know  you  receive  it  a  lot  better  if  it  is  tar- 
geted rather  than  categorical.  . 

I^t  me  thank  you,  Governor  Hall,  for  your  excellent  testimony.  We 
will  also  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  materials  on  special  edu- 
cation in  Oklahoma. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 
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LDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THU  STATES 


KESOtUTXON 


irrREAS.     The  Education  Comisslon  of  tha  State*- Is-comlCCed  to  tha  foal 

of  coapleta  access  to  educational  opportunity  for  every  akcaptlonal 
child*  and  because  the  scconpllshncnt  of  this  goal  Involves  aany 
coaplex  Issuas  of  financing  educational  techniques  and  buaanitarlaii- 
considerations*  ttie  CoMlsslon  established  a  Handicapped  Children's 
Education  Project  Task  Force  to  give  special  attention  to  thasa 
Issuss  of  critical  concam*  and  such  task  force  has  aada  certain 
recoMMmdatlons  to  the  Cotanisslon;  therefore*  be  It 

RESOLVED*    By  tha  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Education  Coonlsslon  of  tha 

States*  held  June  20  -  22*  1974*  in  Hiaal.  Florida*  that  the  Educa* 
tlon  Connlsslon  recognizes  thst  the  provision  of  adequate  educa*- 
tlonal  services  to  handicapped  children  should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  educs tlonal  systens  of  the  states*  and  that  state  and  local 
programs  of  special  education  should  provide  for  the  Initiation  of 
services  at  the  earliest  possible  points  In  the  life  of  a  handi- 
capped child  and  continue  to  the  point  of  naxlmun  competence  and 
developnent  of  such  a  child*  and  that  such  services  should  be  pro- 
vided without  categorizing  or  labelling*  which  tsay  be  hsraful  to 
the  child's  self-estcen  and  welfare;  and 

RESOLVED*    That  the  Cosmisslon  supports  state'  and  Federal  legislation  to  achieve 
these  goals  through  the  recognition  of  and  provision  for  the  cost  of 
providing  adequate  special  education  and  related  services;  and 

RESOLVED*    That  such  prograas  should  provide  for  financing  of  special  education 
as  an  Integral  part  of  educational  finance  and  that  through ^s|ic|l^ 
legislation*  ceans  should  be  developed  for  adequate  measurement  of 
costs  sssodated  with  special  education  to  Insure  that  funds  are 
spportloned  in  relation  to  need;  and 

RESOLVED*    That  institutions  of  higher  learning  be  encouraged  to  expend  in- 
structional prograas  and  research  In  the  preparation  of  personnel 
to  provide  services  to  handicapped  children;  and 

RESOLVED*   That  handicapped  children  should  be  served  in  regular  classroons 
whenever  educatlonslly  appropriate  with  supplemental  end  auxiliary 
services  as  are  necessary*  with  maximum  attention  being  addressed 
to  the  development  of  self-esteea  and  the  capability  to  function  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  society* 
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National  Governors'  Conference 


VbA<UfNGTbN.OC  2C036 


£Micunvt  otaiCtOM 


tCUPNONt* 

-  Afi(Acoo(2oz  nvswo 


KATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE  POLICY  POSITIOM 
ON  THE  EDUCATIOIJ  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


The  National  Governors*  Conference  believes  it  should  be  tb« 
responsibility  of  esch  SCaCe»  as  an  InteRrnl  part  of  a  free  public 
education y  to  provid;:  for  special  cducnticn  scr/ices  cuffic.^crit  to 
Identify  .ind  »eec  the  needs  of  all  I'cndicappt^d  children. 

Hecognizins  the  trcrsndous  additional  financial  burden  vhich 
vould  be  incurred  in  providing  for  the  education  of  ^11  handicapped 
children*  the  N'rttlonal  Gcvcrnors'  Co.tifrcnce  calls  tipan  the  federal 
Kovcrn^'nt  to  lucre a'.e  its  .issistanct  to  t'..c  State:^  in  fulfilling  this 
cor^aitnont.    Federal  assistance,  houovcr,  should  allov  aaxitnum  flexi- 
bility and  discretion  to  the  States  in  providing  the  essential  services* 
they  dccm-appropriate,  since  thttsc  services  in  nany  States  arc  adain- 
istorcd  by  core  than  ona  agency. 
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STATE  PROFILE 
OKLAHOMA 


February  15,  1974 


The  State-Federal  Information  Clearln^use  < 
for  Exceptional  Children 
The  Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdrea 
1920  Association  rrive 
Reston.  Virginia  22091 


•The  work  presented  herein  was  performed  pursuant  lo  Grant  No.  OEC 
0-182013-3511  (032)  from  the  iJureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  1 
Office  of  Education,  U.S,  repartmenl  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  j 
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RlCHl'  TO  AN  EDUCATION 

CoMtilatMw:  -Pfomionj  ihaU  be  made  foi  the  ef lablwhment  and  mamtenance  of  ^J^^^J^^J^^Jj^^^ 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  th^  fhiMr^n  9f     ^i***      (tt^  (um  iff  taitjn  conirol.^-  (Aft.  I  .See.  5.  CWt-  COtll) 

CwiiMlinir  AtlaidaiKC  Law:  A  child,  subject  to  compulsory  attendance,  is  excused  from  these  pfovmoos  tf  lie 
it  pwJemed  by  mental  or  physical  dtsabilitiei.  as  determined  by  the  twiatd  of  education,  by  a  ceruficate  of  the 
school  physical  or  public  health  physician.  Of  if  no  such  physician  is  available,  a  duly  licensed  and  practicmi  phy- 

*^c£5Jen  who^^wdeaf  or  >ohard  of  hearmg  that  they  cannot  participate  m  the  reptlar  public  school  pro- 
tram  Shan  receive  an  approprute  education  at  »ute  expenic.  All  school  districts  are  responsible  for  i^tifyinf 
«uch  children  between  i*"*  ages  of  2  and  2 1 ,  at  the  eailiest  possible  a^,  under  proce<»  res  pfCW'tbed  by  the  sute 
board  E*ery  parent  or  other  person  havmg  custody  of  such  child  must  enroll  the  chiiu  at  a  school  providini  ap- 
propriate education.  (EanrfM  Home  iiH,  1777, 1970)(L) 

RdfwmbSaies:  After  September  1 . 1970,  all  school  districts  must  provide  special  education  for  all  handicapped 
and  exceptional  chddren  defined  by  ttiU  act.  (Sec.  W  OS)  (L) 


POnJLATlON 

Otliiiitioitt:  "Exceptional  child ren  shall  mean  gifted  duldren ,  educable  menully  handicapped  dtildren,  tratnabte 
mentally  retarded  children,  speech  defective  children,  emotionally  disturbed  children  or  perceptually  handicapped 
children,  children  with  special  health  problems,  children  re<ittirm|the  servues  of  a  viutini  counselor,  chddren  with 
spcdnc  karnmf  disabilities  as  a  result  of  neurolopcal  impairment,  multiple  handicapped  children,  and  other  handi- 
capped children  of  four  years  of  age  as  of  the  first  day  or  November  of  the  school  year,  and  btmd  or  partially  blind 
children  and  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  two  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  bona  fide  resldenu  of  this  tute, 
whose  condition  is  sMh  that  it  is  impracticable  or  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  from  or  participate  in  any  class- 
room program  of  the  public  schools  in  the  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  whose  education  ttqfiitt*  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  classroom  program."  (Sec,  13-1  OS)<L) 

A  deaf  chdd  is  a  child  whose  hearing  is  "unpaired  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  prevented  hts  acquirmg  fpeecn  and 
languagie  in  the  normal  manner." 

A  hard  of  hearing  child  is  a  child  who  **has  a  hearing  lo«  which  has  not  prevented  his  ac^trtng  speech  and  Ian- 
fuife  in  the  usual  manner."*  (K) 

**Chttdren  with  learmng  disabilities  are  defined  as  those  children  with  normal  or  potentially  normal  intellifence. 
who.  because  of  )ome  neuro-psychological  factors,  are  noted  to  have  learmng  disabdrties  uf  a  perceptual,  conceptual, 
or  integrative  nature.  Children  with  majc  sensory  and  motor  deficits  such  as  the  t\md.  the  deaf,  the  cerebral  palsied, 
the  mentally  retarded,  or  children  whose  leaming  deficit  clearly  is  of  emotional  ongia  without  concomitant  neuro- 
psychological factors,  are  excluded  from  this  categor)  .' '  (R ) 

"Most  speech  disorders  may  be  clarified  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms:  articulation,  (hiency,  toice, 
delayed  speech,  and  languages.  Articulatory  disorders  present  one  of  the  most  prevalent  problems  of  the  ifftch  cor- 
rection program,  inasmuch  as  about  three-fourths  of  the  problems  m  a  school  populaion  are  ta  this  classification. 

^uency  disorders  covers  devutions  in  the  rate  or  rhythm  of  the  speaking  voice.  Stutlering,  the  most  frequent  pro- 
blem m  this  category,  usuaify  combines  the  use  of  excessive  effort  m  spej&ing  with  repetitions  or  hesitant  speech 
utterance.  Rapid  or  uneven  rate  in  speaking  and  extreme^  slow  and  labored  speech  tslrequently  seen  in  mdtviduaH 
vrtth  neuromuscular  disorders  such  as  cerebral  palsy.**  (R)  ^  ,  t„ 

"Voice  disorders  include  deviations  in  pitch,  quahty,  or  mtensity.  Voice  quality  mar  be  considered  defecthre  if  it 
b excessively  naul,  denasal,  harsh  or  breathy,**  (R) 

^'Disorders  of  language  are  recennng  greater  attention  in  today's  public  school  speeA  therapy  pr<V»ms  since  the  ^ 
child*}  ability  to  use  and  understand  language  has  a  profound  effect  on  his  perfomianer  in  other  academic  subKCfs. 

w 

Am  of  EligibiKly ;  Partially  blind,  blind,  deaf,  and  hard  of  hearing  children  may  befpi  recenring  services  at  age  two. 
All  others  begin  at  age  four.  Special  education  seivices  end  at  age  21  except  in  specialises  where  a  phystcd  condl- 
tion  prevents  a  child  from  completing  his  rtogiam  by  age  2 1.  In  that  case,  seivices  mif  be  extended  until  the  child 
reachetage  25.  (Sec.  13-105  OS)(L) 
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IDENTIFICATION.  ASSESSMENT.  AND  tLACEMENT  ^ 

cepiictil  chJdfcn  must  be  ircyiluzitdVk[TZ:\  t^^  of  tducat.on.  Ex- 

tfjte  board  of  tducjiion  may  pfomultaiVruks  and%«l^m«!  fi^K  from  one  di«rici  to  Mother,  (he 

of  je/vwcj  for  p»>du>U>p»« j  and  phyi?wn,n^c«u^^^  'i!"?]^'^" '  ''^^  ^ward  for  paym<nJ 
•pedal  tduc2ito^l^uuKt,on^i^^^^^  rffbility.  If  ach.ld  t^^ct^Jfo, 

»iy  reevaluaifOfi.  (S*c.  13-2  0S|  (L  >  ^  '^'^^    ^       t'oaii  for  expenditu  res  nude  for  neces- 

tSr^A  V?^  "^s  the  county  agencies  may  proride  leiwcei.  If  parents  ate  unable  to  pre 

nde  medical  attention  for  their  children,  the  county  health  departments  may  pronde  the  evahiation  <RI 
Jifo»m«,on  ^neially . equired  fof  placement  of  childten  is  as  follows.  MedSl  cxanwnauXf^oSical  exami. 
iiatjov«p«^»*J«eJ  examination  and  a  wtitien  juttificalion  of  any  unusual  findmc& 

lis  aii  .«  >  I^>A T  i'*" »  '°  P'*^'^'  cotttiehng  and  infonnaiTSn  to  the  par- 
wtt,  and  to  aitempt^o  gam  their  coopet a:Km  at  aU  stages  of  the  iJentificasion.  enhiat^.  and  placement  proceSI^ 

Identification  of  all  deaf  and  haid  of  hearinj;  children  between  two  and  21  yeaaof  Me  is  required  bv  law 

f JX^IJ^^^  deafand  hard  "f  hearinjpupilsdepen/s  upon  the  degiee  of  lererity  of  their  heinng  o^iul 
Z^fm  '       Vecialclass.sataiUble.  (OtherwSe.  they  are  Kmd  at  ihe  »la«  sdSrfJ« 

The  ehgMtty  of  a  child  for  admission  to  a  special  class  for  the  deaf  or  the  hard^f-hearmc  shall  be  determined  bv 
a  q«al.f«d  heant,g  specralist.  who  is  approved  by  the  slate  depaiiment  of  ediSt«.  In  additSr 

ranted  p  cement  on  a  tiial  basis  only  H.s  elijibilrty  ^or  permanent  enrollment  tsdependent  upon  hisabfllTMo 
adiusl  to  the  classroom  and  profir  fiom  the  insttuctions  provided.  <R)  *^  ^ 

It  shall  be  the  fight  of  every  child  who  is  deaf  or  so  hard  of  heating  that  he  canott  parUctpate  in  the  recular  otiblie 
idjool  program  to  receive  an  appropriate  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state.      P""^**"**  " 

Ouldren  ire  gnen  mdrvidual  evaluations  by  a  quahfied  psycl.olopcal  examiner  m  nmbcal  doctor.  The  mdtvidual 
evaluation  must  include  psychological  and  neurolojrwal  tests.  (R>  ine  wanrMuai 

To  be  eligible  for  placement  in  a  special  edocfjion  procram.  a  learning  drsiMed  child  must  meet  the  toUowjng 
if  ?KiT'.lfi^^"*''u^  mTL*'  «n«f':.fence  (IQ  90  or  abov^).  In  view  of  the  current  concept  of  the 
structure  of  the  mtellect.  care  ihould  be  exercwd  m  testing  so  as  to  sample  as  maav  of  Uie  fKtor s  as  possible.  If  a 

bSS^  oU  Jc^?  Ale  ^^'^  suggesting  such  placement.  F.nil  extermination  of  eligi- 

£       !rH?n//^f  <5  r  f       discretion  of  the  represcniatrte  of  the  slate  beard  «f  educitKm;(2>  there  mu« 

m^Jdr^wW  '°  f '  nJurologSl  dysfunction^nd  - 

IJipifswftose  measured  mteihgence  puts  them  into  the  slow  learning  category.  a«l  who  are  also  learning  disabled 
may  not  be  put  into  the  same  chs.es  as  learning  disabled  pupils  of  normalSgcnc?  Hwever^^S 
these  children  nuy  he  eslablisl.ed  under  the  ftnt'.il  area  of  learning  disabilities.  SST  '  ^ 

JfVto  hrf^t.'^f 'iT"  "  not  available  to  evaJuMe  the  child,  the  regular  classroom  teacher  should  encourage  par- 
Sift  oihJe  n/","?'"'^  ^y  '  '^"'^     »^     defect  is  caused  by  some  aSomulity^Lch  aVa 

cleft  palate,  rt  ngue  tie.  or  neanng  impairment  Audiomeiric  tests  ate  frequently  neceuary.  for  a  child  who  docs  not 
b:m:d:rh!iLdi^^^^  oal.  m  V°        "'^"^     P^crjts cannol  affo?d  medw^Satl. arran^^^ 
«.?hV!^.l^?T  '''""V'"  "11"^       hospitals.  Ilearmg  and  speech  evaltntion  may  be  obtamed  thiough 

nearby  college  and  unnrerstty  speech  and  hearing  citmcs  for  a  small  fee.  IR)  ""oujn 

in  *"mil'L*^.rrn  w  ^"1!'''  'Y'J^'^*;^"*      *^'"P<««'<- "         necessary  toadmimster  some  sort  of  an 
AA^!?rllT\        i^'"      s  andatd«ed  giotip  tests  may  be  used  if  individual  le^s  are  not  available.  If  the 
2«l<rs  speech  is  not  understandable,  a  performance  test  may  be  administered  by  a  qiuUOed  examiner.  Helo  tn  ssv- 
chologwal  testmic  may  be  secured  through  various  universtiies  and  colleges  in  tli  sSe.  <it>  ^ 

PtANNING 

.S.....,„c™,.,„„„.p,„„,,  •«.'.l.c.«.„.„,p,, 

FINANCr 

mth 'r'«m  i'm  '^^"calMi,  .bwiuiir  he  i».h..i;.I  .„  iUc  aKraftf  daily  allendincecomptitalion 

fftf  rtll'"  n  i' tT''.^- 1"!  "^"'"^  *  "'I  T'^ V'"*       ""^^  I'-"'    ilt^ .hifgeaWe  «H't.ine  of  the  d«irict 

fo  ^UU^  jul  |t«fj'.»H»t  Ali...  ii..»c  oi  iIk-  imimI.  I.m  »{vwiI  c.hn  .n.Mi  nm  Iv  i^.t-t^^.l  f«r. 
I.  311)  icjtliiiij: uiiil  «ir  4|j»s  uith  ltf«  rluii  cipit  rif«u  title  uwnrjltj  lumlu  jprvd  ilndlren: 
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2.  An>  icKhinpunii  for  tpccch  defective  clnUreu  uith  a  nutulKf  ksi  iltau  tlu!  ipiVitieJ  by  il»c  «aic  bond  of 

X  /ulyiSngunii  or  v-b«  eoi.«tiinf:  of  chtUren  y^Uo  jie  both  Ueaf  j«J  WtnJ  except  fi»f  the  piogiam  wentiaifJ 

4.  my  teKl»i»guiiii  oi  JiM.MpiiwrJ  u.fh  U-4>  than  five  of  any  other  t>pcof  c\ceptH»:iaIchilJ,(S«c.  *34K»> 

S«ecu?cdiication  «  now  finance  J  on  a  Hat  ^lant  baw  as  fiijlcm*  Toi  each  cUm  that  JiJ  not  lecche  t1»c  S450O 
«Sfm  IW7I  tl,cU.«rM;liliaH  receive  S4000i»  l'>7l.7:  All  feJer.l  tu.ul^ uwJ  m  the  sjVv'ul  eJnc.^^^^^^ 
S^eThi  flat  e  an Ufrom  Mate appri»f rrat.on*  t-a Ji .Ijm  t..nJ,-J  Uu  S4500 in  I'P^O-^l       leceive  543(KH« 
7M-!ih  ne J cb  "  laMe^  „,  197 1  ?:  aiiJ  l'>72.7.;       re.ei^e  $50(K»        OliO ;i,.pHVnateJ  to  e»t.bhU.  new 
ii;^  Uu^TtUMi^^  .na>  th«bctiwJb>  J.uricutore.utingcUs^s  ?  l^^^M^it* ':fXT 

iMt^tion  of otabhUiinp  ne*  pn.praon  lu  Uuiiu  i$  not  pr«tft.tl>  iMiciiiic  Puf'^'ttJ  aitJ  aUaiiioiul  tiw*  i.f  H*«3l 
Sl^Vn  dM^^^^^^^      pieKiiiK  o«tcn,»:L>u.h  piofilini.  Thc>  p.iticubilv  uj^i.  but  i,oi  excl«s.vcly.  tuc«couw 
new  cla>»ci  foi  Juldreti  wjlh  lejiiiing  Jiwbihricj  iii  J.*iii.-i>  not  piewnH)  otlcii«s  tUm. 
-If  any  whool  Ui*iii^i  *luH  fail-  lu-jJect  i.i  reiuv.  f"V-»n>  /M«m  «b-,,„v%ei.  Uv^^^^^ 


fcffi  tfan"fer.i..?Ljcr  thu  ^e.ti.m  leuJesJuH  p.>  tojhc  U.»iiu-t  'Cvci^mpatiJ  ,rJ«caim;s«^^^^^^ 


J^J^uiXatloiMun.^^^  ,cea.pim,JcU.np.iaUb  Zofjhi.HM  .pimiJcd  ^J'^/"^^^^^^^^ 

Uichch.ld  ihatl b? ciediicd  ti.  i!ie li.tinc diHrKi  ol  tuvli  iran»ffiee  the  jpcvul eJiuaiion  ir jusfer  fee  J^'^'Iof  «»f 
per  eaptta  cmt  o.  the  rc.-c»iiit?di*iiiit  foi  cuiient  evpeudiiuiej  foi  the  n^cia!  edu»-ati..n  i.f  such  han Ju'apped  <x* 
«pi«)wl  child  bawd  up«.n  the  eo,t  of  iea.'lie».  eqmnineiit.  nutcrial.  and  «pc.  ul  c.ni»  3**»>^"«cd  *iiih  ?  *^;-;«J 
edui jtiofi  claw.  It  g>a>l  be  i!ie  dot*  of  »he  whiH»l  dittiut  tr^ii  uhich  w Ji  haiidu jnvd  cxc^'p  i.hmI  Jnld  ««an«efS 
to  aiwopiiate  and  luv  y.xh  spc-.xA  ediuaiion  trjiKicr  lee  to  ilie  di$iiicl>hiJi  recene*  and  eduval«  wch  child  « 
L «C5,  tiict  o^/u.^ «i.h         cdiuaiiun  tranuer  fees  ritall  fail,  nerleci.  o,  retuv  f..r  Jj.y  f«>cm  w|»a  i««r,r 


<n  tiiceiitivc  Jid  oiheiwiv  due  the  ie»diiif  tUii 
Stc.  10.  Home  Ihll  1 163. 1971  Lej  SeiMWtML) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RCSPONSIBILITY 

Tfic  state  boai'l  of  education  is  responstble  i^r  estjbhtltinc  necesury  rules  and  tepilatkms.  fettin.s  lates  fm  fctm- 
buisement  for  piiytuji  and  iHcut^jtuMut  ilieur>.}^  ttrj.hettttl  hnuieb^iiud  childiefi.  lumie  loschoit]  telephone  tn- 
stiuetion.  boiid  and  riK^in  lot  itj«  .'erred  hattdu  j{  ,  :d  .Itild.eii  u*  attend  a  ^widcbft.  ira^el  iran«poftiiij* 
handkapjied  and  excepiMHtal  .hiliiAi<  ^'hittti  *it  i^>. «  ml  ilieuitiiul.  and  at^^  I'oi  ik*j«licr  iravci  (opimidc  ilicscset- 
viics  tohjndi.'apped  vhtldien  in  honubtmiul  iii»p.'rai:«e.  or  ciHitii)  pnt^'rains  (See.  i,MOSML) 

Th*  stale  board  of  eiiu^aiion  is  jIvi  juihon/od    pifwnbe  the  <inahfi.auons  Im  jU  person*  teacliinil  exceptional 
ehtldren.  to  defini*. clarify,  and  Ueietnnne  ilte  ^uiidatUsol  eliftbihlv  tor  exvepiion^i  4:l>itdien  tor  program  pattwi' 
pation.  and  tt>  make  any  otiiei  necesuty  iitles  and  te^ulaiuHis  tor  the  leaihin^ol  exveptiona!  children  (Sec. 
OS)|L)  ^ 

The  department  of  institutions,  social,  and  tehabihtatioo  services  ts  responsible  for  Hie  supeivision  of  the  state 
schools  fiir  the  deaf,  blind  and  nientaily  reiaided.  (Sec.  36-21  OSMl) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTimE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Schmil  districts  may  fulfill  the  mandatory  re^ttiifemeni  of  the  la«  b>  jmning  in  a  coopetatue  profram  with 
anv>tlier  dntricl  or  di^trivl*  to  pto^tde  >p*vial  ediuati»)ii,  or  by  traiuteiintf  certified  h^itdujpped  or  exceptnmai 
children  into  other  i*.hool  distri.ts  piovidiii;  appri>})riJte  ipecial  educjtuui  ttiih  the  distiuis  of  f«idencc  pa>Mt| 
tuition.  (L)  ,  I .  1  - 

Two  or  nioic  school  districts  may  estabhili  coopeiative  prop'ams  for  exception j!  children  tf  such  an  arran^etneni 
isapprovedby  tlu'itate  boiid.lLl 

County  sopciiiuend.-nts  of  $*lnh»h  may  establish  and  maintain  special  ediicatimi  pro^^rams.with  llie  approval  oi 
thestJlebiMid.  <L)  ...         i         f  a 

llie  *latc  board  uf  ediiraiion  ntiy  mal.e  provmons  for  boaidnijextepinHia!  children  s*lti»mu»l  oe  transtetred 
frmti  then  InHue  nlimil  ilistiui*  to  <*ho.»'l  disiruf*  pii>vidtn^ipc«ul  edn^jtion.  but  in  no  kJ«  nuy  ihe  reiinbuise* 
nicnt  froni  other  state  fund^to*  thispniposce^vccd  .«m  hundi^d  tifts  dn!lji*(S4»O0'J)|K*Mlnld  pei  ycai 

Remiburicin^-iji  oi  intei  diuiul  tfjiuporution  tm  cx4»rpiii»iul  vlnldieii  will  V  made  rth»it  a  **lio«»l  disinet  pfo- 
vidinf  5JKCIJI  etiiuattPii  wrn.e*  pay*  ih».*  tiiti^pottj^ioit  unis  i»i  tlu*  iijituctfcd  pnpd  beiiii!  tunspoiled  liont  a 
point  in  aiiothei  ditir.it  h>  its  ouuVp^Mjl  ediu  jtu'n       t>r  s*.h»ol  (L) 

The  cmmts  uipeimlcndent  *.♦!  »».hin»l»  ntji  cxpirnd  v*»iint>  mud*  i«m  the  founts  priv;ram  Any  <chool  disHicI  or 
dittiictUiKjicd  ulu»il>  Ol  in  pni  oi  th?  «,iHinis  iim  pifiuijuu-  m  ih**  ptojri.ini  and  hj*c  the auihoiil>  lott«itribiile 
sclio.»l  ilmrut  tniid*fiilir*  dnu  tlx  «'i  by  temibniMTK-iii  to  tlu*  koimis  pjiiKipim*?  lo  utJi  a  program  (L) 

The  state  boaid  ot  ediuatioti  in  as  nia»,e  prmi^uni  t»»r  luuidni!:  hji<JK.ipp.d  Jii»/^n  spiviiwd  m  M:c(t«Hi  I  of  the 
Actu|u»  nnnt  be  tian^lciied  troni  then  h«»ine  ^;»M.ldi»trui  it*  vhnol  diotui^  pi»  v»hM  spoml  edtu-atmnal  lacilj- 
tics.  In  !ioea«  *liall  rcimhuiwnu'nl  f  i  the  MjIc  |ica*nij  lot  ihu  pnip^tv  e\*»eJ  «'i^UU«pe<  ihild  }Tcr>ear  (K) 
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SERVICES 

The  siaitf  board  iia  the  auihuiiiy  lo  wkcf  school  Jiviticts  wrilnn  ilic  tijit  uttsublwh  sfvcul  pfopranif  for  (be 
paiiully  vifhtcd  for  Mi^  ti»<i  iltfOUp!i  nuiili  pj*Itf»  Tlii?  $eWci»Hi  ol  ilic  di>UkM$.«ljbh>Iin»ctu  ol  ilic  pfi»jjf3m».  and 
dcrwimnanofi  of  ilicir  t lipbilily  hUI  be  tn  JkCofJanc^  uttit  spcujl  tfJuvaJum  ftfpobUoiis  aisJ  Iwt.  Swjtf  {uttj«  «)C- 
CiTicaily  appruprutfj  !u»  ilin  prt>ff4jn  wiH  b<  jppurltoticJ  by  tUc  sutc  bojtJ  among  !lic  jfhoiM  Jislrscii  proridiiij 
^opMn.  The  apporlionmcni  and  diWfi!mfton  Mill  [tc  on  a  pci  studtnt  bam  and  m  avcordanw  wilh  slate  buaid 
rulesaitd  reeulahoii^  (Enrolled  Hottte  Itill  1070. 197^  (L) 

•    NUMiQl  OF  PUPOS 


LEARNING  DISABLED  5  10 

AURAUY  HANDICAPPED  S  16* 
DEAF 

.  SpKta!  Class  5  15 

SPEECH  HANDICAPPED 

Speech  Tfieupisi  (catcload)  '  75  iqq 

EDUTABLEMENTAUY  HANDICAPPED  ^8  20 

221 
232 

TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  S  10 

I2i 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  S  16 

EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

Spedal  Cliss  5  |0 

Vtstttng  Counteior  (caselojd)  250 

MULTIPLY  f  UNDICAPPED 

Spedal  Class  S 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  S  16 

BLIND 

Special  Class  5  |( 


1  Ifequfvaienroronehairtimeaideisused. 

2  IfonefulMimc  aide  IS  used. 

iii^Si  *?^ilV  w*rKH'*"i;  ^'"IJ  «nus.  noi  be  able  10  use  ilie  lejular  school  iiansiior. 

1 "  nnw  1  h.  Pi  «,  i>      ;  I  n.c  .'iiunve  fn.ni  borne  lo  ihe  s^hiH^  10  h?  ailcndcd  iMUsl  be  freaicr  than 

l^nukx  1  he      nnle  bn,ii  does  not  3,.pl>  fo.  iM^y^^My  hjnd.cjpped  cl.:ld.f.i  >e,nj  ir3.»p.Micd  10  icgohr  j"«cs. 

tilTZXn  T.  may  K.  furnished  losfvcul  prosram.  u,H„„  ,|,e  d.finct  or  in  aaoihcr  d.smct.  and  10  rcp.hr  pro- 
Km  '      ^''''^'^'"^  iu..d,c.ppcd  dnMrcn  who  uould  <.ihctnt»c  be  u.obK-  lo alicnd  the  refSbT 

Chrfdif »  "lay  be  irampnncd  in  public  vliotil  biw«  or  by  a  pnvjie  C3rr,er  (R)  • 
*id.nT«"rX^H  '  •rjnv}H,ria.n«,  lo.  cx.c|.|,.«ul  ch.ldrc.  u,H  Isrmade  ul.cn  a  school  dislUc!  pio- 

p<»mi  .n  another  di>lrici  f.»  tK  o^vn  spevul  etlu,-.,ti«n  ^|„h>I  .>t  mpoficu  irvm  a 

if.ncn  I  *  r'*>*«l»'?  Shtv-'jI  cJilji,,.,,  ic.vuc*  pa\ .  Hitf  ln.»*po-iai»n  cosi  of  a  uamfeired  ptmil  bein< 

^  ^  I  .  ,  '  *  ^"'''''^  •*  •►•"'Pl^vcit  If  J  pnv arc  earner  .1  uwd.  ihe  d»ir..'!  nuy  h< 
rennhuiwil  at  a  rale  mil  Ui  c\i.L'eA     i-nu  iwr  ....i-  t,.  ...  1  ^  .   .  w 


tite 
exceed 


i>;  inijc\  jroin  mm.c  it>  vl.m»l  to  he  atieinled.    

hm!^Mr1.vm";V^  '"c3^-n„!vouuheMapt.bheewr.eii.empf(.ved  Ifa  p.ivaiccai.ier 

«  n  1     '''y"/'  "■'^     '^^"f  "/^-a  M  .  r  ,ie  nof  lo  exceed     vCi.h  p.-.  .n.le  u-ind  i.oin  ichoo[  and  il"  1. "l 
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1959 


PRIVATE 


Dc3r.  hard  o(hc2unf.  »nd  Jcaf  hlinJ  chtldrcn  are  cliphle  for  private  pliccnicnt.  Local  uUwA  board  deiefmtncs  a 

Districts  jrc  not  fcittiUurscJ  for  cJucxting  deaf  or  lurU  of  hejrrn{:cli>IJreti  by  contract  in  private  schocHs.  Tlie  State 
board  nuy  pay  up  lo  S5.U(J0  aniuulU  Uti  cjih  Jcjt-bhii J  i.lutd.  IK) 

Dittr:.T/nijy  inilrate  corttravts  only  »itli  vlrools  in  their  d»tri«rt.  Staf^  boards  may  contract  with  either  iii'State 
or  out'Of  state  whooti  for  tcvtKc*  to  deat'^blmd  cliiidrcri.  <R) 


PEHSONNEL 

TYPE  OF  CERTIFICATE  REQUIRED  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
Q||»aiiy  for  Ekmefiury  (Ccftriaie  No.  7) 

valid  crade*  K-8:  bachelor's  degree.  |ef»eral  education  (50),  professwiul  education  (21), 
ekmenury  education  (16).  jpecializatlon(I8),  student  teaching(9) 

E%MHy  for  Secondary  with  Endonemenls  (Cdtricate  No.  8) 

biwhelor's  degree,  general  education  (50).  professional  education  (1 2).  student  leaching  (9) 
fpecialoation  (varies) 


ESgiMiiy  for  Special  Education  (CettiTicate  No.  12) 

bachelor's  degree;  specialiialion  (varies),  aademic  area  of  concentration  (18) 


FACILITIES 


Statutes  contain  no  specific  provisnms  for  the  handicapped  m  ^his 


1960 


1961 


9TATC  or  OKLAHOMA 
OFFICC  of  THC  GOVCflNOR 

OKLAHOMA  CiTY 


The  OkUhOM  Special  Education  Council  was  fonNd  on 
Nay  24,  1973.    The  E)fecut1ve  Comlttee  Is  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives froa  the  following  organlxatlons: 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Association  for  Children  with  leamino  Disabilities 
.  Oklahoaa  Association  for  Retarded  Children 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Oklahoaa  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
*  Oklahoaa  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 

State  OepartMent  of  Education-Special  Education  Section 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Parents  of  the  Oeaf 

Oepartaent  of  Mental  Health 

Visual  Services 

The  Council  Is  to  be  coMiended  for  developing  this 
Inforiiatlve  brochure  as  one  of  the  first  projects  In  their 
cooperative  plan  to  achieve  educational  opportunities  for 
all  exceptional  children. 

This  administration  Is  pleased  to  endorse  the  work  of 
the  Council.    Ue  urge  other  organlxatlonteto  Join  with  thea 
In  this  united  effort.  fl  i 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

In. 

OKLAHOMA 


A  HANDBOOK 
FOR  PEOPLE  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  ALL  CHILDREN 


Prepired  by 
OKLAHOMA  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  SECTION 

OKLAHOMA  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

CURRICULUM  SECTION 
and  the 

OKLAHOMA  CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 
Leslie  Fisher « 
Superintendent 
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FOREWORD    "  y\ 


Meeting  the  nerds  of  every  student  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  educators  in  Oklahoma.  The  education  forces 
recognize  their  responsibility  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all  students.  New  Laws, 
rules  and  regulations  are  being  enacted  as  a  result  of  the 
commitment  to  equality  education. 

This  brochure  sets  forth  the  latest  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  and/or  improvement  of  services  for 
students  who  need  special  attention.  The  first 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  these  handicapped 
children  is  that  of  educating  them  In  a  way  which  will 
permit  them  to  live  a  successful,  responsible,  and  happy 
life. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  that  the  material  in  this  booklet  on  Special 
Education  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  teachers, 
administrators,  and  all  others.  Interested  in  organizing 
and  expanding  educational  programs  for  these  children. 

Also,  1  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  made  a 
contribution  in  devetoping  the  material  for  this 
brochure. 


Leslie  Fisher 

State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction^ 
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LIST  OF  AGENCIES  TO  CONTACT  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION 


OKLAHOMA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

3701  N.W.  62nd  Oklahoma  City.Okla.  73112 


OKLAHOMA  ASSOCIATION  TOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 

3113  Classen  Blvd.,  Oklahoma  City.Okta.  73118 

OKLAHOMA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN 

923  W.  Britton  Road,  Oklahoma  City.Okla.  73114 

OKLAHOMA  COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEAF  AND 
HEARING  IMPAIRED 

Box  25352,  Sequoyah  Office  BIdg.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.  73125 

OKLAHOMA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  HEARING 
IMPAIRED 

Box  5B586,  Oklahoma  Oty,  Okla.  73105 

OKLAHOMA  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSION 

Okla.  State  Dept.  of  Education 

State  Capitol  BIdg.,  Okla.  City,  Okla.  73105 

OKLAHOMA  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

(The  Ea$^er  Seal  Agency) 

6321  N.Penn.,Okla.  City,  Okla.  73116 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

State  Capitol  Complex  Okla.  City,  Okla.  73105 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

Sequoyah  BIdg.,  Okla.  City,  Okla.  73105 

UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  INC. 

3734  N.W.  23,  Okla.  City,  Okla.  73107 
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SPEECH  CORRECTION 


INCIDENCE 

Approximately 
3.5  of  the  school- 
age  population. 


REFERRAL 

Teacher 
referral 


EVALUATION 

Screening 
process  and 
teacher 

recommendation 


ELIGIBILITY  CLASS 
STANDARDS  SIZE  AGE 

Specific  indi-  75-100  4-21 

cation  of  adysfunction 
in  communi- 
cation ability. 


PURPOSE  OF 
CLASS 

To  correct 
or  improve 
communi- 
cations 
skills. 


DEFINITION  OF  SPEECH  DISORDERS: 

"It  may  be  suspected  that  a  child  has  a  speech  disorder  when  his  speech  behavior  is  obviously  <^«erent  f^^^  ^]!^,tTnd^^^ 
of  his  age  level.  When  a  child  has  difficulty  in  expressing  his  thought  to  others  or  when  the  listener  has  difficulty  «n<^e^«J^<^J"5  ^J^^j,? 
Slid  is  tting^^  if  attention  is  called  to  'lyjw"  an  individual  is  speaking  rather  than  to  'Vvhat"  he  is  saying  the  possibility  of  a  speech 
disorder  should  be  investigated." 


197a-74  STATE  PROGRAM: 
Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 


Number  of  Cla ties 

ISBVa 
3Vz 
3 


Number  Of  Childran 
15,298 
46 
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Most  speech  disorders  may  be  classified  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms:  articulation,  fluency,  voice,  delayed  speech  and 
languages.  Articulatory  disorders  present  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  problems  ot  the  speech  correction  program,  inasmuch, 
as  about  three-fourths  of  the  problems  in  a  school  popuiatioi^  are 
In  this  classification. 

Fluency  disorders  covers  deviations  in  the  rate  of  rhythm  of  the 
speaking  voice.  Stuttering,  the  most  frequent  problem  in  this 
category,  usually  combines  the  use  of  excessive  effort  in  speaking 
with  repetitions  or  hesitant  speech  utterance.  Rapid  or  uneven 
rate  in  speaking  and  extremely  slow  and  labored  speech  is 
frequently  seen  in  individuals  with  neuromuscular  disorders  such 
as  cerebral  palsy. 

Voice  disorders  include  deviations  in  pitch,  quality  or  intensity. 
Voice  quality  may  be  considered  defective  if  it  is  excessively 
nasal,  denasal,  harsh  or  breathy. 


Disorders  of  language  are  receiving  greater  attention  in  today's 
public  school  speech  therapy  programs  since  the  chlfd's  ability 
to  use  and  undersUnd  language  has  a  profound  effect  on  his 
performance  in  other  academic  subjects. 


Speech  Correction 


LEARNING  PiSABiUTIES(LAB.) 


INCIDENCE 

1% 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
psycho- 
logical 
examiner 


EVALUATION 

Psychologi- 
cil  or  neuro- 
logical eval* 
uation 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 
Minimum  nauro- 
logical  dysfunction 
-normal  potential 


CLASS 
SIZE  AGE 
&-25  4-21 


PURPOSE  OF  CLASS 

Provide  individual- 
izfd  curriculum  and 
altarnativa  learning 
itrategiei  to 
ameliorate  or 
compensate  for 
dysfunction. 


LEARNING  DISABILITIES  DEFINED: 


Children  with  learning  disabilities  are  defined  as  those  children  with  normal  or  potentially  normal  Intelligence  who  because  of  sorw 
neuro  psychological  factor  are  noted  to  have  learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  conceptual,  or  integrative  natura.  ChiWran  w  th 
major  sansorylnd  motor  def iciu  such  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  menttlly  retarded  or  children  whose  laarnmg 
deficit  clearly  is  of  emotional-  origin  vvithout  concomitant  neuro  psychological  factors,  are  excluded  from  this  category  as  were  are 
already  established  programs  and  services  to  meet  their  needs. 
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LOCATING  AND  IDENTIFYING  THE  CHILD  WITH 
A  SPECIAL  LEARNING  DISABILITY 

Characteristics  most  often  noted  are: 

1 .  Hyperactivity. 

2.  Perceptual  motcr  impairments. 

3.  Emotional  lability 

4.  Anxiety 

5.  General  coordination  deficits. 

6.  Disorders  of  attention  (short  attention  span,  distractlbillty, 
perseveration). 

7.  Impulsivity. 

8.  Disorders  of  memory  and  thinking. 

9.  Specific  learning  disabilities: 

10.  Disorders  of  speech  and  hearing. 

11.  Equivocal   neurological  signs  and  electroencephalographic 
irregularities. 


1973-74  STATE  PROGRAM: 

Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 


Number  of 
Chtiei 

21674 

4r/4 

20% 


Number  of 
Childran 
7,009 
991 


Learning  disability  labs  constitute  one  method  of  delivery  of 
services  to  children  with  specific  learning  problems.  Learning 
labs  allow  each  individual  to  maintain  peer  group  relationships 
while  at  the  same  time,  receiving  specialized  help  in  learning 
new  atuck  methods.  The  length  of  time  each  Individual  spends 
with  the  lab.  teacher  should  be  determined  by  the  Indivlduars 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  regular  classroom. 

*Bumau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  - 1969  Study 
**Proj0ct9d  lnGid$nc0  Figun 
Amociation  for  Ctuldeen  with  L$atning  Dia. 
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Learning  DiubiHtieii  LAB.) 

4. 


LEARNING  PiSABtLITIES  (SELF  CONTAINED) 


INCIDENCE 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
psycho- 
logical 
examiner 


EVALUATION 

Psychologi- 
cal or 
neurologi- 
cal evalu- 
ation 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Minimum 
neurologi- 
cal dysf  unc* 
tion-normal 
potential 


CLASS 
SIZE  AGE 

5-10  4-21 


PURPOSE  OF 
CLASS 

Provide  individual- 
ized curriculum  and 
.alternative  'learning 
strategies  to 
ameliorate  or 
compensate  for 
dysfunction. 


LEARNING  DISABILITIES  DEFINED: 

Children  with  learning  disabilities  are  defined  as  those  children  with  normal  or  potentially  normal  '^^^f^""^^^^^^ 
some  nrro^svchological  factor  are  noted  to  have  learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  conceptual,  or  integrative  nature.  Children  with 
ma^r^nsory^^^^^         S^such  as  the  blind,  the  deaf ,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  mentally  retarded  or  children  whose  learning 
?ef£t  cS  fs  ofTmotional  origin  without  concomitant  neuro-psychological  factor,,  are  excluded  from  this  category  as  there  areO 
already  established  programs  and  services  to  meet  their  needs. 
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LOCATING  AND  COENTIFYING  THE  CHILD  WTIH 
A  SPECIAL  LEARNING  DISABILITY 


Characteristics  most  often  noted  are: 

1 .  Hyperactivity. 

2.  Perceptuai-motor  impairmenu. 

3.  Emotional  lability. 

4.  Anxiety 

5.  General  coordination  deficits. 

6.  Disorders  of  attention  (short  attention  span,  distractibility, 
perseveration). 

7.  Imputsivity. 

8.  Disorders  of  memory  and  thinking. 

9.  Specific  learning  disabltities: 

10.  Disorders  of  speech  and  hearing. 

11.  E()uiyocal    neurological  signs  and  electroencephalographlc 
irregularities.  ' 


4f> 


1973*74  STATE  PROGRAM:      Number  of         Number  of 

CliSMt  Children 
Elementary         '  102  1,020 

Children  placed  in  self-contained  learning  disabilities  classes 
are  generally  those  who  have  severe  problems  in  all  areas  of 
learning.  Inability  to  succeed  In  the  regular  classroom  is  the 
major  criteria  for  the  massive  intervention  strategy  of  full  time 
placement  with  a  learning  disability  specialist.  It  is  vital  that  as 
soon  as  the  individual  develops  new  learning  approaches,  he  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  regular  program. 

*Bur9^u  of  Educ9ition  for  the  Hmdiapp^  - 1969  Study 
**Incid0noe  Figure 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Dis. 

Learning  DisabilHiet  (Self  Conlaintd) 
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EPUCABLE  MEN?ALLY  HANDICAPPED 

ELIGIBILITY  CLASS             PURPOSE  OF 

INCIDENCE             REFERRAL             EVALUATION          STANDARDS  SIZE     AGE  CLASS 

Staffer                  Individual  Intellh        IQ  50  to  75  8-20     4*21      Adjust  curriculum 

3%**                 Parents                 genet  Test  or  a  quel*  to  meat  individual 

ified  psychological  needs 
examiner's  Recommendation 

EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  DEFINED: 

The  educable  mentally  handicapped  are  children  who  can  be  taught  some  academic  work,  but  who  are  mentally  retarded  to  the 
extent  that  their  development  Is  hindered  in  a  regular  classroom.  The  present  trend  Is  to  allow  these  children  to  participate  In  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  school  separating  them  only  where  It  is  necessary.  In  an  elementary  school  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  would 
be  taught  the  basic  skills  and  sul^ects  requiring  a  mastery  of  these  skills  by  a  special  teacher.  Thae  same  pupils  could  very  well  take 
physical  education,  music,  art,  etc.,  with  a  larger  group  composed  of  special  and  regular  pupils.  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the  special 
classes  will  attend  all  regular  school  assemblies  and  other  group  activities  of  the  building  In  which  they  are  located.  The  curriculum  for 
educable  memally  handicapped  children  should  provide  realistic  educational  experiences  at  each  child's  mental  level.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  concrete  situations  in  attalninQ  the  basic  purposes  of  the  education  of  all  American  children,  namely, 
self*reallzatlon,  human  relationships,  civic  responsibility,  and  economic  efficiency. 
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1973.74  STATE  PROGRAM:  Number  of  Classes 

Elementary  AOTA 

Junior  High  144ya 

Senior  High  ^04 


^BwceSiU  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  1 969  Data. 
^Association  for  Reurded  Children 


ERIC 


Number  of  Children 

7,205 
3,144 
2,327 


Educabte  Mentally  Handicapped 


SENIOR  HIGH  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


INCIDENCE  REFERRAL  EVALUATION  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS  CLASSSIZE 

2%*  Teacher  Individual  .  I.Q.   5075  8-20 

3%**  Referral  Psychologi- 

"calTest 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  SENIOR  HIGH  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH 

1973*74  STATE  PROGRAM:  Number  of  Classes  Number  of  Children 

Senior  High—  104  ^,327 


9. 


ERIC 


Rcfluhition  No.  1.  Senior  high  work-study  cooperative  programs  lnvolvir)g  vocatior)at  rehabitttatior)  have  proved  to  be  the  best  means 
of  working  with  high  school  mentally  handicapped  youth.  Modified  course  requirements  allowing  credit  for  supervised  work 
experience  allow  for  a  realistic  educational  program  which  helps  the  mentally  handicapped  make  the  transfer  from  school  to  the  world 
of  work  with  a  maximum  chance  for  success  as  self-supporting  citizens.  This  transition  is  accomplished  through  combining  realistic 
school  experiences  with  work  experiences  with  on-the-job  or  an  appropriate  training  station.  Students  must  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher-coordinator  (Special  Education)  for  a  least  one-half  of  their  school  day.  The  curriculum  includes  four  and  one-half  {AVi) 
units  (grade  9),  and  six  (6)  units  of  required  courses  (10-12): 


1.  Communication  Skills  •  3  units 
3.  Life  Science  •  1  unit. 


2.  Social  Studies  (American  history)  •  1  unit. 
4.  Computational  Skills  - 1  unit. 


The  remaining  units  necessary  to  complete  the  required  18  units  for  graduation  will  be  chosen  from  the  following: 


1.  Co  op  Training  (work  experience  or  on-the-job  training 
maxinxim^-  IVi  units.  Maximum  3  units  per  school  year.) 

2.  Home  Training  •  maximum  3  unlu. 

3.  Vocations  -  maximum  3  units. 

4.  Physical  Education  -  noaximum  3  units. 

5.  Arts  and  Crafu  •  maximum  6  units. 


£15 


6.  Choir  •  maximum  3  units. 

7.  Shop  courses  -  maximum  7V»  units. 

8.  Other  appropriate  eltctives  as  recommended  by  the 
Cooperative  Pro-am  team. 

*Bureau  of  Education  for  th0  Handicapped  - 1 969  Data 
^^Aiiodation  for  Retarded  ChUdrm 

Stnlor  High  Educable  Mentally  Hwtdicippeci 


TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


INCIDENCE 

.3% 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
Parents 


EVALUATION 
Individual  test 
or  examiner's 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

IQ  30-50 


CLASS 

SIZE 

5-10 


AGE 
4-21 


PURPOSE  OF 
CLASS 


recommendation 


Develop  adequacy  in 
social  adjustment 
and  sflfhelp  skills 
for  s  e  m  I  • 
indeperuJency. 


TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  DEFINED: 

The  "trainable"  may  be  defined  as  a  child  whose  mental  developments  so  severely  retarded  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  educated 
in  academic  subject  matter  areas.  He  can  be  trained  however,  in  the  areas  of  seH  care,  social  skills  and  economic  usefulness.  With 
proper  training  many  of  these  can  live  in  society  with  minimum  supervision  and  engage  in  gainful  employment  under  supervision  in  a 
sheltered  environment. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  They  are  children  of  legal  school  age,  who  are  ambulatory  and  v\«ll  enough  to  engage  In  class  activities.  They 
must  communicate  want,  and  understand  simple  directions.  In  addition  they  must  be  able  to  adjust  well  enough  socially  so  that  they 
do  not  constitute  a  danger  to  themselves  or  others,  and  must  be  emotionally  stable  enough  to  engage  in  activities  of  the  classroom. 
They  are  vulnerable  to  enfK)tional  problems  which  deprest  their  functional  level.  Noticeable  physical  deviations  and  smaller  stature, 
unusual  head  size,  crowded  and  poorly  formed  teeth,  unusually  shaped  ears,  often  overweight,  their  talking  and  walking  frequently 
delayed,  and  often  have  poor  eating  habits. 


1973-74  STATE  PROGRAM.  Number  of  Claties 

.Elementary  59  2/3 

Junior  High  l|2/3 
Senior  High  ^ 


ERIC 


Number  of  Children 
896 
380 
63 


Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 


CLASS  PURPOSE 
SIZE        AGE  OF 
&-10         4-21  CLASS 
&-25  To  affect  a  degree  of 

Lab  personal  adjustment 

sufficient  to  return 
to  regular  classroom. 

THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  DEFINED: 

I-- 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  defined  as  one  who,  because  of  breakdown  in  the  family  constellation  or  because  of  economic,  ^ 
social  or  other  conflicts,  has  failed  to  mature  socially  and  emotionally  within  the  limits  imposed  by  society.  Because  of  these  ^ 
unresolved  social  and/or  emotional  conflicts,  the  child  is  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  routine  of  a  regular  classroom  and  profit  from 
the  instructional  program  offered. 

INCIDENCE: 

Studies  of  the  incidence  of  emotional  and  social  disturbances  among  children  have  reported  incidence  figures  varying  from  less  than 
1  per  cent  to  as  high  as  18  per  cent  of  all  children  Jpeing  so  classified.  These  apparent  dllcrepancies  are  probably  related  to  the  age 
youp,  sex,  and  socio-economic  level  being  investigated  rather  than  resulting  from  unreliable  survey  techniques.  On  the  basis  of  the 
present  data  available,  a  conservative  estimate  would  indicated  that  at  least  2  per  cent,  or  approximately  12,897  children  with  severe 
emotional  conflicts,  are  now  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  Oklahoma. 


EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 


INCIDENCE 

2% 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
psycho- 
logical 
examiner 


EVALUATION 

Phychotogical 
evaluation 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Emotionally 
disturbed 
minimum  10- 
90 


ERLC 
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LOCATING  AND  IDENTIFYING  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED: 


1.  Many  chlldrtn  in  need  of  special  class  placement  are  easily  recognized  because  of  their  "acting  out"  behavior.  Such  symptoms  as 
excessive  aggressiveness,  hostility,  negativism,  bullying  a^d  lack  of  conformity  we  usual  signs.  Some  children  who  pose  fewer 
problems  of  management  in  the  classroom,  but  who  may  be  in  urgent  need  of  special  help,  are  often  overlooked  by  teachers.  These 
are  children  wh«  manifest  behavorial  symptoms  of  excessive  shyness,  withdrawal,  inability  to  relate  to  others,  nalibiting,  thumb 
sucking,  etc.  Any  child  who  engages  in  this  type  behavior  excessively  should  be  considered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  special  class 
placement. 

2.  School  records  (Cumulattye  Folders)  that.have  been  well  kept  with  systematic  teacher  recorded  observations,  with  test  data,  grades, 
etc.,  are  useful  in  locating  children  in  need  of  special  class  placement. 

3.  Family  physicians,  pediatricians,  psychiatrists,  montal  health  and  child  gukJance  clinics  also  constitute  reliable  sources  for  locating 
and  referring  children  with  emotional  problems. 


PRESENT  r^C^RAM  1972-73 

ChiWren  scrvad  •  181 


Number  of  Classes 

Eiem.  •  10 
Jr.  High -7 
High  School  -  4 


9 


Numbar  of  ChiMren 

Elem. '  84 
Jr.  High -63 
High  School -44 

Emotionalh^  Disturbed 


HEARING  IMPAIRED 

INCIDENCE 

Hard  of  Hearing 
5% 
Deaf 
.075 


REFERRAL 
Staff  or 
Parents 


EVALUATION 

Individual 

audiological 

evaluation 


OEAF  AND  HARD  OF  HEARING  DEFINED: 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Educable.40 

minimum  deci* 
be!  loss 


CLASS 
SIZE  AGE 
5-10  2-21 


PURPOSE  OF  CLASS 
Furnish  compensat- 
ory educational 
experiences,  to 
develop  academic 
and  physical 
potential  to  adjust 
to  regular  classes  and 
to  beconne  socially 
adequate. 


A  child  referred  to  as  hard  of -hearing  has  a  hearing  loss  which  has  not  prevented  his  acquiring  speech  and  language  in  the  normal 
manntf. 

Thus,  "hard  of  hf»  ^ring"  describes  a  person  who  experiences  diff  iuiltios  in  auditory  reception.  Auditory  reception  can  sometimes 
N»  miproved  by  amplification  or  training.  The  child  who  is  hjrd  of  hearing  may  not  hear  all  sounds  distinctly,  and  frequently  confuses, 
substitutes,  or  omits  sounds.  He,  however,  like  the  hearing  child.  read»!y  communicates  ordlly  and  acquires  a  basic  mastery  of  language. 


is. 


er|c 
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A  child  referred  to  as  deaf  is  hearing  impaired  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  prevented  his  acquiring  speech  and  language  in  the 
normal  manner.  The  child  who  is  deaf  has  no  language  when  he  enters  school.  His  primary  means  of  communication  is  that  of  simple 
gesticulation.  When  the  deaf  child  enters  school,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  Ji9  acquisition  of  language,  for  without  language  little 
academic  progress  is  possible. 

1973-74  STATE  PROGRAM:  Number  of  CUsias  Number  of  Children 

Elementary  17%  249 

Junior  High  V/t  24 

Senior  Hi^  2  29 


Hearing  Impaired 


16. 


ACAPEMiCALLY  GiFTED 


INCIDENCE 

1% 


REFERRAL 
Professionally 
qualif  ied  persons 


EVALUATION 

Individual  Intelli- 
gence Test 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Above  1 35  IQ 


CLASS 
SIZE  AGE 
5*10  4-21 


PURPOSE  OF  CLASS 

provide  different- 
iated educational 
programs  beyond 
those  normally 
provided. 


ACADEMICALLY  GIFTED  DEFINED 

Various  surveys  indicate  that  the  concept  of  giftedness  varies  remarkably  from  state  to  state,  school  system  to  schooj  system, 
indeed,  between  individuals  in  a  single  system.  There  seems  however,  to  be  general  consensus  that  students  who  test  above  an  IQof 
135  on  an  individual  test  of  intelligence  indicating  high  academic  potential  are  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  general  program. 
This  level  of  mtellectual  functioning  ( IQ  of  1 35  to  1 40)  is  also  considered  as  the  lowest  level  of  intellectual  giftedness. 


17. 
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SERVICES  FOR  THE  GIFTED      1973  74  STATE  PROGRAM: 

Elementary 

There  are  many  ways  of  Junior  High 
providing  for  gifted  children.  Senior  High 
SuCh  as: 


Number  of  Ciaues 

5 
0 
0 


Number  of  Children 
66 


a.  early  entrance  to  school 

b.  grade  acceleration 

c.  accelerated  curriculum 

d.  seminars 

e.  work-study  programs 

f .  special  projects 

g.  cooperative  programs  with 
colleges 

h.  educational  counseling 

i.  remedial  instruction 
j.  personal  counseling 


PERCEIVED  PROGRAM  NEEDS  FOR  THE  GIFTED 


Early  identification 


New  Curricula 


Proceeding  at  own  Rate 
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Academically  Gifttd 
18. 


BL^^P  AND  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 


INCIDENCE 
1% 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
Parents 


EVALUATION 

Examination  by 
Ophthalmologist 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Educabte  20/70 
Vision  or  less 


CLASS 
SIZE  AGE 
5-16  2-21 


VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  DEFINED: 


PURPOSE  OF  CLASS 

Furnish  compensa- 
tory educational 
experiences  to 
develop  academic 
and  physical 
potential  to  adjust 
to  regular  classes  and 
to  become  socially 
adequate. 


Those  individuals  whose  best  corrected  virion  Is  20/200  or  less  are  legally  defined  as  blind.  Individuals  with  a  corrected  visual 
'acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in  their  better  eye  are  considered  to  be  handicapped  sufficiently  to  be  eligible  for  special  class  placement. 

.ESTABLISHING  CLASS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY  SEEING: 

Size  of  Class:  The  number  of  children  must  be  determined  by  the  defects  in  vision  and  the  amount  of  individual  oral  Instruction 
necessary.  Five  (5)  is  a  minimum  teaching  load  and  sixteen  (16)  the  md«imum  in  a  sight-saving  class.  In  some  instances,  they  attend 
regular  classes  and  uS')  the  sight  saving  room  as  a  home  room  or  attend  class  using  sij^tsavlng  equipment  and  materials. 

19. 
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Eligibility  of  Children  for  Classes  for  Blirni  and  Partially  Seeing:  Children  who  need  special  help  and  guidance  in  preserving  the 
sight  they  have  while  continuing  their  education  are  candidates  for  the  sight  conservation  program.  The  specialist  will  recommend  the 
child  for  the  sightsaving  class.  This  recommendation  and  other  pertinent  information  will  determine  his  admission  to  the  sight-saving 
class.  Large  print  books,  braille  books,  and  special  equipment,  materials,  and  devices  can  be  ordered  through  the  Special  Education 
Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Assistance  in  partial  reimbursement  for  funding  of  reader  service  can  also  be  provided. 

1973-74  STATE  PROGRAM:  Number  off  Clasiei  Number  of  Children 

Elementary  4  34 

Junior  High  1  5 

Senior  High  0 


BBndand  Partially  sighted 

20. 


ERIC 


PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED: 


ELIGIBILITY 


CUSS 

SIZE 

&-16 


INCIDENCE 

.5%' 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
Parents 


EVALUATION  STANDARDS 
Individual  Test  Educable 


AGE 
421 


PURPOSE  OF  CLASS 

Furnish  compensate 
ory  education 
experiences  to 
develop  academic 
and  physical 
potential  to  adjust 
to  regular  classes  and 
to  become  socially 
adequate. 


and  Recommendation  Physically 
from  Physician  Handicapped 


PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  DEFINED: 

"An  individual  under  21  years  of  age  who  is  so  handicapped  through  congeniul  or  acquired  defects  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and 
body  musclature,  as  to  be  unable  to  compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  a  normal  child  of  the  same  age." 

ELIGIBI LITY  FOR  PLACEMENT:  Not  all  physically  handicapped  children  are  eligible  for  placement  in  a  special  class.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  two  out  of  three  can  attend  the  regular  classes  and  one  in  three  will  need  the  special  chss.  No  child  should  be  put  in  a 
special  class  as  long  as  he  is  making  a  reasonably  good  adjustment  to  the  regular  school  situation.  Howaver,  it  Is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  special  provisions  such  as  moving  a  class  downstairs,  arranging  to  move  a  child  from  room  to  room,  more  advantageous  seating, 
shortening  his  school  day,  etc.  Some  will  need  to  spend  part  time  in  speech  or  sight-saving  classes. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  BOARDING:  Due  to  the  fact  that  crippled  children  are  widely  scattered,  m^y  of  them  In  regular  arid 
special  classes  will  not  be  able  to  attend  unless  transportation  Is  provided.  Many  otherwise  homebound  children  can  come  to  school  If 
some  way  can  be  found  to  brina  them.  When  a  handicapped  child  is  transferred  from  his  home  district  to  another  district  for  special 
education  purposes,  the  district  providing  the  special  education  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Special  Education  Section  for  any  amount 
up  to  $450.00  per  child  per  year  for  transportation  (private  or  public).  For  complete  details  of  this  arrangement  consult  the  State 
Board  of  Education  Regulations  on  reimbursement  for  the  Physically  Handicapped. 


1973*74  STATE  PROGRAM: 

Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior 


Number  of  Clatias 
12 
0 
0 


Number  of  Children 
136 
0 
0 


Physicillv  Handicipptd 

22, 


HOME  BOUND  -  SPECIAL  SERVICES 


INCIDENCE 


REFERRAL 
Staff  or 
parents 


EVALUATION 

Physician's 
Statement 


ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Educable 


CUSS 
SIZE 


3les- 


AGE 

6*26 


Individualized  home 
or  special  instruction 
to  enable  pupils  to 
continue  academi* 
cclly. 


PURPOSE  OP 
PROGRAM 


Physically 


sons  per 
week,  or 
adapted 


Handicapped 
or  Pregnant 


VISITING  HOMEBOUND  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOLTO  HOME  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM:  When  an  educable  physically 
handicapped  child  is  so  handicapped  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  any  school  in  his  district,  the  superintendent  of  any  independent 
school  with  the  approval  of  his  school  board,  or  a  county  superintendent  of  dependent  schools  with  the  approval  of  the  local  school 
board,  may  provide  a  homebound  teacher  for  the  child  in  his  home,  hospital,  sanatorium,  or  preventorium;  or  a  child  may  have 
instruction  through  a  school-to-home  telephone  system,  instead  of  having  a  homebound  teacher.  Also  included  as  being  eligible  for 
homebound  teaching  services  are  girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  their  regular  classes  due  to  pregnancy. 

CLASS  SIZE-  One  homebound  child  who  is  provided  Instruction  by  a  visiting  teacher,  one  ID  hour  per  day,  three  (3)  or  nooredays 
per  week  is  considered  a  unit,  or  class  of  homebound  teaching.  A  child  who  is  taught  by  the  school -to-home  telephone  system  shall  be 
recorded  as  being  enrolled  and  in  school  attendance  each  day  he  participates  in  classes  by  this  method. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  EDUCABLE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL  IN 
THE  REGULAR  CLASSROOM:  An  educable  physically  handicapped  child,  so  handicapped  that  he  is  physically  unable  to  attend 
school  In  the  regular  classroom  without  the  aid  of  one  or  more  special  services,  may  be  provided  transportation,  special  equipment, 
devices,  large  print  or  braille  books,  supplies,  or  other  facilities. 
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PROCEDURE:  Before  a  student  is  placed  on  Homebound  Teaching;  School-to  Home  Telephone  System  of  Instruction;  or  provided 
special  aids  in  order  to  attend  the  regular  classroom,  the  superintendent  requires  the  parents  to  have  a  physician  fill  out  the  certificate 
of  disability  for  the  child.  The  superintendent  then  forwards  the  certificate  along  with  the  appropriate  preapproval  application  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  approval. 


Program  1972-73  No.of  Childrtn  Program  1972-73  No.  of  Children 

Regular  homebound  1 ,274  Transporation  to  sp.  class  647 

Homebound  for  preqnant  963  -  reader  service  for  blind  2 

School  to  home  telephone  33  Optical  aids  3 

Aid  to  attend  regular  class  12  TOTAL  2,954 

Room  &  board  20  Number  of  districts  179 

Number  of  counties  68 


Homebound  -  Special  Servlcat. 

24. 


^  VISIT tNG  COUNSELOR 


EUGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Social  and/or 
emotional 


INCIDENCE 

Unknown 


REFERRAL 

Staff  or 
Parents 


EVALUATION 
Whatever  is 
needed 


CASE 
LOAD 


AGE 


PURPOSE  OF 
PROGRAM 

Help  children  use  the 
resources  of  the 
school  effectively. 


Minimum 
250 


4-21 


problems 


ROLE  OF  THE  VISITING  COUNSELOR: 

The  work  of  the  visiting  counselor  is  a  part  or  an  interprofessional  approach  to  understanding  and  providing  help,  within  the 
program  of  the  school,  for  children  who  are  having  ufficulties  in  using  the  resources  of  the  school  efiectlvely.  He  may  provide  help  in 
relieving  the  current  symptoms  of  a  child's  problem,  but  his  goal  is  corrective  and  preventative  in  nature  rather  than  trouble  shorting. 
Through  the  case  work  approach,  he  brings  to  bear  all  the  needed  facilities  and  services  of  the  school  and  community  on  the  child's 
problems  in  order  to  assist  him  in  making  adjustments  that  will  allow  him  to  gain  the  most  from  his  school  experiences.  To  achieve  this 
goai,  the  visiting  counselor  may  utilize  the  services  of  the  physicians,  school  nurse,  school  psychologist,  guidance  and  educational 
counselors,  reading  specialists,  special  education  teacher,  community  social  agencies,  service  and  church  organizations,  or  any  other 
agency  or  individual.  He  might  be  considered  a  liaison  person  between  the  home,  school,  and  community  agencies.  The  Visiting 
Counselor  acts  as  a  consultant  to  teacher,  principals,  and  other  school  personnel.  His  special  contribution  is  based  on  his  understanding 
of  human  behavior,  his  skill  in  relationship  and  interviewing,  and  his  ability  to  use  school  and  community  resources. 
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LOCATING  AND  IDENTIFYING  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  NEED  VISITING  COUNSELOR  SERVICES: 


Children  who  are  usually  referred  to  the  visiting  counselor  are  those  whose  behavior  in  the  classroom  or  other  school  situation  is 
symptomatic  of  poor  social  and/or  emotional  adjustment.  Some  of  the  more  common  manifestations  of  these  problems  are 
over*^ressiveness,  withdrawal,  truancy,  academic  under-achievement,  apathy,  lack  of  physical  energy,  sullenness,  resentfulness, 
stealing,  habitual  lying,  telling  of  fantastic  stories,  cruelty,  temper  tantrums,  excessive  day  dreaming,  tearfulness,  showing  off,  feigning 
illness  to  escape  responsibilities,  twitching,  tics,  stuttering,  and  specific  learning  problems  such  as  reading.  Where  help  is  not  otherwise 
available,  the  visiting  counselor  can  usually  find  ways  to  assist  destitute  children.  Another  important  function  is  that  of  being  a  liaison 
person  betv^en  the  home  and  the  school. 

1973-74  STATE  PROGRAM:  Number  of  Programs  Number  of  Children 

37  20.000  (Est.) 


Vititlnfl  Counselor 
26. 


REGIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTERS 


Regional  Education  Service  Centers  offer  school  districts  professional  assistance  in  a  variety  of  efforts  aimed  toward  the 
improvement  of  instruction  for  students.  Each  center  provides  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  core  services  which  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

1 .  Student  Appraisal  '  4.  Staff  Development 

2.  Media  5.  Counseling  g 

3.  Individualized  Learning  Plans  6.  Educational  Planning  2 

00 


These  services  are  directed  to  the  point  of  need  and  are  designed  to  follow  the  students 
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27. 


FRir 


Each  center  staff  includes:  1)  Center  Coordinator,  2)  Psychometrist,  3)  Prescriptive  Teacher-Counselor,  and  4)  Secretary. 


Centers  "belong"  to  the  region  they  serve.  Contact  the  center  nearest  your  school  for  information  regarding  service.  Center 
personnel  wilt  come  to  your  school  to  deliver  service.  Centers  are  open  12  months  a  year. 


The  offices  for  these  centers  are: 

1.  Ada 

2.  Alva 

3.  Ardmore 

4.  Bartlesville 

5.  Cushing 

6.  Elk  City 

7.  Guynx>n  (Satel'ite  of  Elk  City) 
S.Hugo 


9.  Kingfisher  (County  Supt's  office) 

10.  Lawton 

11.  McAlester 

12.  Moore 

13.  Muikogee 

14.  Sallisaw 

15.  Stillwater 

16.  Tulia  (County  Supt's  office) 


Regional  Education  Strvict  Centers 
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Exotrpt  from  State  Law  Articlt  XXI,  Sec.  162 


Section  162.  Programs  for  ^cial  Education  -  School  Districts  -  County  Superintendent  -  Exceptional  Children  Defined  - 
State  Aid.  The  several  school  districts  of  Oklahoma  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  special  education  necessary  for  exceptional 
children  as  hereinafter  defined.  Two  or  more  school  districts  may  establish  cooperative  programs  of  special  education  for  exceptional 
children  when  such  arrangement  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  county 
may  establish  and  maintain  a  special  education  program,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  county  funds  may  be 
expended  for  such  purpose.  Any  school  district  or  districts  loca*9d  wholly  or  in  part  in  a  county  may  participate  in  any  such  program 
so  established  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  shall  have  authority  to  contribute  school  district  funds,  either  directly  or 
by  reimbursement  to  the  county  participating  in  such  program.  Exceptional  children  shall  mean  gifted  children,  educable 
mentally-handicapped  children,  trainable  mentally-retarded  children,  speech-defective  children,  emotionally-disturbed  or 
peroeptually  handlcapped  children,  children  with  special  health  problems,  children  requiring  the  sen/ices  of  a  visiting  counselor, 
children  with  specific  teaming  disabilities  as  a  result  of  neurological  impairment,  multiple-handicapped  children,  and  other  handicapped 
children  of  four  (4)  years  of  age  as  of  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  school  year  and  blind  and  partially  blind  children  and  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  children  two  (2)  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  this  state,  whose  condition  is  such  that  it  is 
impractical  or  impossible  for  them  to  benefit  fromor  participate  in  the  regular  classroom  program  of  the  public  schools  in  the  district 
m  which  they  reside  and  whose  education  requires  a  modification  of  the  classroom  progrim.  Provided,  that  the  attendance  of  said 
children  in  special  education  classes  shall  be  included  in  the  average  daily  attendance  coriftputatlons  for  State  Aid  purposes. 

From  and  after  September  1.  1970  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school  district  to  provide  special  education  for  all  handicapped 
exceptional  children  as  herein  defined  who  reside  in  that  school  district.  This  duty  may  be  satisfied  by  : 

1.  The  district  directly  providing  special  education  for  such  children; 

29. 
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2.  The  district  joining  in  a  cooperative  program  with  another  district  or  districts  to  provide  special  education  for  such  children; 


3.  The  district  joining  in  a  cooperative  program  with  a  private  or  public  institution  within  such  district  to  provide  special 
education  for  children  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing;  or 

4.  Transferring  certified  handicapped  exceptional  children  to  other  school  districts  which  accept  them  and  provide  special 
education  for  such  children,  with  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  payinq  tuition  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided. 

For  complete  law,  see  Special  Education  Bulletin  No.  9. 
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S°  ^  I^""-  Selznick's  statement,  and 
then  we  wiU  have  time  for  some  more  discussion. 

STATEMENT  OP  HAERIE  M.  SEIZHICK.  PH.  D.,  COWSTJITAHT  Uf 
EDirCATIOH,  EXECUTIVE  8ECBETAEY  POR  COUHCII  OP  ADMIH- 
ISTEATOBS  OP  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  INC.,  MAETIAND 

Mr.  Selzniok.  Thank  you.  Senator  Williams. 

I  suppose  I  miglit  term  my  present  situation  as  being  semiretired 
because  I  did  leave  the  responsibility  as  area  superintendent  for  spe- 
cial education  in  order  that  I  might  work  more  broadly  and  do  special 
studies  m  the  field  of  handicapped  children.  ^ 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  this  particular 

I  appreciate  the  o))i)ortiinitv  to  present  testimony  on  S.  6,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  dildi^n  Act.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  a!e 
ones  which  I  most  heartily  endorse.  This  bill  represents  a  reaffirmation 
^Li!  I'        no  democratic  society  shotild  deny  educational 

opportunities  to  any  child,  regardless  of  his  su^rgested  potentialities 
for  making  a  contribution  to  society. 

Oar  system  of  universal  education  should  insure  learning  oppor- 
tunities  for  every  child.  Since  the  passage  of  the  first  public  school 
laws,  in  the  mid-lOth  century  this  principle  has  received  general  en- 
dorsement but  qualified  execution. 

While  lip  service  has  been  paid  to  the  intent  of  the  principle,  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  the  terms  "education''  and  "all  children"  have 
deprived  many  children  of  their  rights. 

In  one  State  in  which  I  did  a  study  I  found  there  was  a  range  of 
from  67  percent  of  handicapped  children  being  included  in  special  edu- 
ction programs  to  29  percent  with  other  counties  of  that  particular 
btate  falhng  in  between  those  two  limits.  For  the  State  as  a  whole  but 
52  percr^nt  of  the  handicapped  children  who  had  been  identified  by 
name  and  by  home  location  were  receiving  special  education  services. 
*u  J  ^.  ^  money  that  was  being  raised  for 

the  handicapped  did  not  necessarily  find  their  way  to  such  programs. 

In  that  particular  State  there  was  a  levy  for  general  education.  All 
children  of  the  school  districts  were  being  counted  and  included  in  a 
census.  There  was  a  separate  census  where  only  the  handicapped  were 
being  counted.  The  moneys  that  were  being  raised  on  the  total  count 
were  not  made  available  to  programs  for  the  handicapped;  only  the 
moneys  raised  as  additional  levy  for  the  handicapped  were  being  used 
for  these  particular  programs. 

The  requirement  for  State  plans  as  set  forth  in  S.  6  is  a  strong  step 
forward.  Not  only  shoiild  there  be  the  requirement  that  States  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  service  to  the  handicapped,  but  there  should 
be  the  additional  requirement  that  each  school  district  of  each  State 
submit  similar  plans  to  their  State  education  agency. 

There  must  be  positive  evidence  that  the  individuals  charged  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  education  of  children  residing  in 
each  school  district  make  plans  for  the  educational  program  and  serv- 
ices required  by  each  child  of  each  district 
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It  is  only  as  the  planning  renuirement  gets  to  the  location  of  the 
child  that  one  is  given  reasonable  assurance  that  all  children  will  be 
included  in  the  planning  effort. 

If  a  basic  requirement  of  each  school  district  is  that  a  census  of  the 
handicapped  be  compiled,  the  plan  could  then  demonstrate  that  all 
children  identified  as  handicapped  have  an  educational  placement  and 
plan  suggested  for  them. 

Every  child  is  entitled,  equally,  to  the  financial  assistance  projposed 
by  S.  6.*^  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  any  reference  to  grants  to  the  States 
je  clarified.  _ 

My  primary  concern  with  S.  6  relates"^to  the  funding  and  I  would 
like  to  set  forth  some  basic  principles  on  the  funding  of  special  edu- 
cation which,  while  not  all  inclusive,  do  include  some  of  the  elements. 

However,  we  ought  not  to  get  himg  up  on  the  funding  approach  to 
the  detriment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  act  is  intended. 

I  believe  the  moneys  ought  to  be  made  available  for  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  handicapped  children  of  our  country ;  that  the 
money  ought  to  be  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  for  which  it  can 
be  appropriated,  and  located  in  the  specific  budget  pocket  to  which  all 
revenue  for  that  purpose  should  be  directed  and  from  which  all  costs 
are  paid. 

In  this  manner  one  is  better  able  to  assess  the  true  value  and  to  arrive 
at  true  cost  figures. 
The  basic  principles  that  I  would  like  to  present  are: 
L  All  children  are  equally  entitled  to  the  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

2.  The  costs  of  the  education  for  handicapped  children  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  totally  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  education  for  the  "normar* 
child.  ,  -     .       -  , 

Local  levels  of  support  should  be  at  least  equal  for  these  children  as 
compared  with  those  made  available  for  the  nonhandicapped  child. 

3.  Program  costs  vary  considerably  not  only  from  school  district  to 
school  district,  but  among  disabilitjr  groups  and  within  disability 
groups,  because,  not  all  children  similarly  labeled  require  the  same 
level  of  servicing.  .      ,    i   i  i. 

Some  handicapped  children  rexiuire  total  special  school  placement, 
others  may  require  special  class  placemwit,  others  may  be  intergrated 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  day  in  a  regular  program,  with  some 
supportive  services. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  testimony  I  have  included  some  reports  on 
average  costs  of  programs.  One  will  find  that  the  range  from  the  most 
expensive  to  the  least  e\i>ensive  is  considerable. 

The  most  expensive  programs  cost  about  two  and  a  half  times  that 
of  the  least  expensive  for  children  similarly  diagnosed  and  similarly 
located.  The  handicapped  children  are  placed  in  programs  that  are 
supposedly  comparable  one  of  the  other  but  in  different  local  ednca* 
tional  agencies.  -  i  u  i 

4.  Since  there  are  these  great  differences,  and  since  diag;nostic  labels 
seldom  describe  the  educational  program  or  the  learning  location 
which  may  best  serve  a  handicapped  child,  a  method  of  funding  must 
be  found  which  is  not  based  on  diagnostic  labels. 

I  am  not  taking  issue  with  the  definitions  that  appear  in  S.  6  be- 
cause there  is  a  need  to  define  the  population  that  is  the  target  of  the 
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bill,  but  these  definitions  do  not  provide  a  frood  means  for  deterniininff 
the  costs  of  the  programs. 

V  e  ouffht  to  know  more  about  those  for  whom  the  appropriations 
are  mtended,  but  the  costs  factor  cannot  be  identified  bv  a  mere  de- 
sc»ription  of  the  kind  of  children  to  whom  these  services  are  intended. 

Reports  as  submitted  by  local  education  a^rencies  are,  in  most 
mstances,  Ofx^n  to  question  rc^rardinp  Iwth  enrollments  and  Dvosram 
costs.  *  ^ 

In  one  paiticular  anni  with  which  I  had  contact  within  the  last  2 
.V«ars  a  school  district  asked  to  siibniit  figures  on  just  its  tot^d  enrolU 
ment,  and  we  were  given  a  figure. 

Two  \\eeh^  Inter  the  superintendent  of  schools  asked  to  submit  a 
notarr/ed  statcuai''  r^garduig  a  corrected  enrollment  figure.  That  cor- 
rected enrollment  fiiriife  was  up  about  fLOOO  pnpils  over  the  prior 
suirirested  enrollment. 

Three  weeks  later,  a  second  amended  I'eport  was  submitted,  once 
again  increasmg  by  3.500  younf»j»rrs  the  suirgosted  enrolhnent. 

Now,  if  a  'school  district  has  diflic,*'ty  in  identifying  the  numbei*s  of 
youngsters  (Mirolled  m  the  srhool  distrut  -.vith  accuracy  at  some  point 
(lurmg  the  school  year,  one  wondei-s  about  *ho  accuracy  of  other  re- 
ports that  rnight  be  submitted  bv  that  very  same  v-hool  district. 

In  another  investigation  T  requested  of  two  differtf.t  school  districts 
the  costs  for  educatinsr  the  so-called  educable  mentally  :>  Warded  child 
withm  that  school  district. 

I  asked  for  figures^'on  what  it  costs  to  educate  such  children  in  self- 
contained  clas*<room,  and  what  it  cost  them  to  educate  such  childrei^  on 
a  resource  program.  The  re.soiu'ce  program  being  the  approach  where 
the  child  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dav  in  a  regular  class- 
room but  comes  out  for  supportive  stM'vices  arid  help  to  resource 
personnel.  ' 

The  figures  were  submitted  as  of  the  first  of  November  by  the 
iMuIget  and  accounting  departments  of  the  two  counties.  Approxi- 
mately f)  weeks  later  another  individual  doing  a  similar  study  made 
the  sjune  request  of  the  same  two  offices. 

In  one  instance  the  cost  per  pupil  was  increased  by  $2.50,  and  in  the 
other  case  othe  cost  per  punil  was  increased  by  $125. 

One  won(lers  how  those  figures  were  arrived  at  by  the  very  same 
mdividuals  in  tlie  very  budget  and  accounting  offices.' 

0.  Audits  done  on  special  programs  in  several  States  suggest  that 
the  most  readdy  identifiable  eleuKMit  of  special  education  costs  are 
pei-sonnel  rost«J. 

T  question  the  data  made  available  on  both  handicapped  and  nou- 
handicapped  youngsters  other  than  as  one  is  able  to  go  in  and  do  an 
audit.  ^ 

T  worked  with  two  auditoi's  for  over  a  year.  We  did  audits  on  special 
education  prf)grams  in  eight  school  districts,  and  we  formd  that  the 
n^ports  were  inaccurate  on  both  enrollments  and  program  costs. 

«  of  fact,  in  one  district  they  under  reported  their  costs. 

Ihev  did  not  know  how  to  ideuMfy  what  the  costs  for  educatincr  the 
handicapped  child  might  realisticallv  be. 

7.  Since  most  handicapped  pupils  are  able  to  make  effective  use  of  at 
least  part  of  the  regular  grade  progi^m.  the  fundincr  approach  should 
not  reward  special  class  placeuu>nt  by  increased  funding  support  when 
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regular  class  placemeiil  with  supportive  sorvicos  luay  be  more  eifective 
for  a  given  han(Ueap|>eil  pupil. 

8.  The  funding  approach  should  not  reward  the  school  system  which 
is  extravagiint  in  the  use  of  its  educational  dollai-s,  nor  should  it  pen- 
alize the  handicapped  children  who  live  in  the  school  district  which  is 
financially  limited. 

In  one  State  where  they  had  support  for  salaries  of  special  educa- 
tion personnel,  one  found  comi)etitive  bidding  among  school  districts 
for  available  i>ersonnel  l)ecause  it  was  felt  that  some  one  other  than  the 
school  district  would  assume  the  excess  over  the  basic  salary  which 
that  school  district  wtis  going  to  make  available  for  different  salary 
i)Ositions.  ,  _ 

That  kind  of  extravagaiice,  as  Dr.  RossiniUcr  suggests,  and  I  sup- 
port, ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

The  funding  approach  used  in  S.  (>  is  based  on  excess  costs  of  educat- 
ing handicapped  children.  TluKiretically  this  is  a  very  fine  approach.  I 
would  sug^st  it  may  have  been  thought  of  by  a  uni verity  professor, 
but  1  question  its  practicality. 

In  practice  one  finds  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  hard  cost  data 
for  scliool  districts. 

The  midily  identifiable  cost  factor  in  pnictically  every  report  is 
that  for  personnel.  I  am  therefore  suggesting  an  alternative  to  the 
funding  of  S.  fi.  Instead  of  the  excess  cost  basis,  I  suggest  that  one 
consider  a  funding  pattern  that  relates  to  the  one  solid  factor  in  identi- 
fving  the  costs,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  special  education  pei'sonnel. 
"  If  e^ich  school  district  were  required  to  develop  a  plan  indicating 
the  handicappi^d  children  who  would  be  served,  the  personnel  by 
whom  they  would  Ire  served,  the  assignment  of  those  personnel,  tlie 
service  load  and  the  annual  salary  of  the  individual,  one  has  the  be- 
ginning of  a  different  funding  approach,  .a*  t  u 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  chief  administrative  othcer  of  each 
school  district  bt»  required  to  submit  to  his  State  department  of  educa- 
tion a  statement  on  the  average  teacher  s  salary  for  that  school  district. 

The  numbei-s  of  positions  in  the  approved  plan  for  services  for  the 
handicapped  would  then  l)e  multiplied  by  the  average  teacher  salary 
for  the  school  district.  This  would  represent  the  personnel  costs  of  the 
hwal  program  for  handicapped  children. 

Studies  which  we  have  done  and  audits  which  have  been  completed 
suggest  that  personnel  co.sts  will  repn^sent  from  73  to  77  percent  of 

proirriim  costs.  ,    ,      ,    i.    j-  • 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  handle  around  what  the  funding  requirements 
would  l)e  should  this  proposal  be  acceptable  to  your  committee.  1 
started  by  looking  at  a  school  district  with  a  suggested  total  pupil 
populatio*u  of  4,000.  .  ,    ,  *  m  « 

Wc,  then  tried  to  estimate  the  kinds  of  special  education  staffing 
that  would  be  ivquired  in  order  that  the  range  of  services  necessary  to 
that  population  might  be  made  available.      , ,     '       .    ,  , 

The  next  step  was  to  use  the  figures  available  through  the  research 
department  of  NEA  as  to  what  is  an  average  teachers  salary.  Allow- 
ing  for  inflation  on  the  most  recent  report,  I  used  $12,000  as  the  aver- 
age  salary  for  the  special  education  staffing.  ^  i  nnA 

In  our  coiihtrv  there  would  be  approximately  168,000  units  of  4,000 
mipils  each.  Tsing  this  approach,  a  Federal  appropriation  of  approx- 
imatelv  S>2  million  would  be  required.  T/)cal  and  State  governmental 
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bodies  would  Ih»  required  to  make  at  least  equal  input  into 


Ijocal  and  State  governmental  l)odies  would  be  required  to  make  at 
least  Mual  input  into  the  program  costs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped as  were  made  toward  the  educational  programs  for  non- 
handicapped  children  of  that  district. 

Additionally,  all  indirect  costs  of  the  program,  home  and  hospital 
instruction  and  tuition  payments  to  nonpublic  schools  for  services  to 
handicapped  children  whose  needs  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
public  school  programs  would  be  shared  by  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  to  which  S.  6  are  directed  are  impor- 
tant. This  legislation  is  an  important  step  forward  and  includes  sev- 
eral improvements  over  prior  legislation  planned  to  assist  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped. 

My  concern  is  that  the  funding  pattern  assist  toward  programs  in 
all  school  districts  and  all  handicapped  children  of  our  Nation.  Each 
handicapped  child  is  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  S.  6.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  you  good  people  will  accomplish  these  good  purposes. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  making  this  presentation. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Selznick. 

Have  you  gentlemen  worked  together?  Do  you  know  each  other? 

Dr.  Ro88Miu*ER.  We  know  each  other.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
worked  together  directly. 

Dr.  Selzxick.  No.  tVe  work  individually,  as  is  evident  by  our 
testimony. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  Dr.  Selznick's 
statement,  Dr.  Rossmiller? 

Dr.  Rossmiller.  I  suppose  I  am  more  optimistic  than  Harrie  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  reforming  school  accounting  systems. 

The  problem  basically  in  school  accounting  systems  is  that  they  have 
been  designed  historically  to  safeguard  public^ufids  and  to  insure  that 
they  were  not  misappropriated  or  stolen. 

The  concern  for  programmatic  accounting  is  of  verv  recent  origin. 

Most  school  accounting  systems  categorize  expenditures  in  several 
broad  function  areas  such  as  administration,  construction,  capital  out- 
lay, debt  service,  apd  so  on. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  sort  out  the  relative  costs  of  serious  programs 
from  this  great  amorphous  lump  of  data. 

I  have  encountered  the  same  problems  as  Harrie.  In  fact,  we  essen- 
tially reconstructed  the  financial  records  of  the  24  or  25  school  districts 
we  explored  in  the  national  education  finance  project,  and  recast  their 
data  m  our  own  terms,  using  a  person  either  hired  for  that  purpose 
or  from  my  own  staff. 

However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  neccvssary  or  an  inevitable  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  one  that  can  be  performed  and,  as  I  suggested,  I 
think  the  possibilities  for  doingr  so  already  exist. 

In  terms  of  the  relative  distribution  of  costs,  I  think  thev  are  very 
much  what  I  found.  Personnel  costs,  by  far,  are  the  most  important 
component  of  costs,  and  if  I  have  to  fund  any  one  part  of  the  program 
with  which  I  could  have  any  confidence,  T  believe  it  would  be  the 
personnel  side. 
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However,  then*  are  some  problems  in  funding  pei^somiel.  It  does  run 
the  risk  of  maintaining  the  very  labor  intensiveness  of  education  as  a 
field  of  human  activity.  It  might  very  well  work  against  the  use  of 
teihnology  more  effectively  in  instructional  programs.  It  certaniiy 
would  build  in  a  running-mute  lobby  with  regard  to  pei-sounel  ex- 
penditures. .  111. 

We  already  have  several  very  effective  lobbies. 

I  really  feel,  even  though  I  am  a  college  professor— I  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  practitioner— and  I  think  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  excess  costs  such  as  I  tah,  Florida,  Tennes- 
see, among  other  States,  are  currently  doing.  ^      . .  i 

It  has  this  additional  advantage  in  my  judgment,  of  making  the 
finding  of  special  educational  programs  an  integral  part  of  a  State  s 
educational  finance  system,  rather  than  something  that  is  set  aside 
and  dealt  with  as  a  different  animal.  ,  i 

Senator  Williams.  T  am  not  sure  I  understood  that.  Would  you  re- 
peat that?  ,    ,        ,       J      ^  4. 

Dr.  RossMiLLKR.  The  excess-costs  approach  has  the  advantage,  at 
least  as  it  is  being  practiced  in  certain  Statesr— Florida,  Utah,  and 
Tennessee— of  making  the  funding  of  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren an  integral  part  of  the  State's  total  educational  finance  promim, 
rather  than  something  that  is  set  aside  and  different  and  dealt  with  in 
isolation  from  the  total  problems  of  financing  education. 

If  we  ai-e  really  concerned  about  the  institntionalizing  or  normaliz- 
ing, or  whatever  word  you  prefer,  bringing  handicapped  children  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  human  activity,  then  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  make  the  financing  provisions  part  of  this  mainstream,  anu 
not  something  isolated  from  it.  ^    t>       mi  5 

Dr.  Selznick.  Would  you  like  a  reaction  to  Dr.  Rossmillers 

statement?  .       .  ,      xv  lu 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  but  before  we  get  to  that,  what  are  the  other 
elements  of  excess  cost  that  you  put  high  on  the  list  to  be  considered 
heit*  ^  V 

Dr.  R0S8MILLER.  They  say  among  school  districts  and  among  pro- 
grams,  depending  somewhat  upon  unique  situations.  For  example, 
programs  for  the  educated  deaf  children  may  characterize  it  by  a  need 
for  amplification  equipment  or  other  special  kinds  of  equipment  or 
supplies.  The  same  would  bo  true  of  blind  children. 

Other  programs  may  varv  in  cost  because  of  the  factors  such  as 
transnoi^tation,  where, 'in  sparsely  populated  areas  a  special  vehicle  is 
required  at  a  relatively  high  cost  per  pupil. 

The  major  differences  would  be  rather  specific  as  to  programs  or  to 
handicapping  conditions.  Maylx*  it  is  a  geographic  as  well  as  a  liandi- 
caDping  situation  that  causes  the  balance  of  the  variation. 

I  don't  know.  Harrie,  is  that  about  what  von  found? 

Dr.  Sklznick.  Yes,  I  would  agret*  with  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  Dr.  Selznick.  x     •   j  it 

Dr  Selzxick.  If  I  may  make  just  one  comment.  I  retired  early.  1 
retired  because  I  arrived  at  a  point  where  I  questioned  the  personal 
professional  integrity  of  .some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  had  »)een 
working,  and  primarily  this  lelated  to  the  manner  in  which  tinances 
were  l)eing  handled. 
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I  was  then  iisked  to  chair  a  committee  to  write  a  new  State  law  for 
Maryland,  and  we  were  able  to  beat  out  a  new  law.  It  was  senate  bill 
649,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Maryland  State  Legislature  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

I  was  then  employed  as  consultant  to  develop  a  funding  package  for 
that  law,  and  tried  to  relate  to  Handbook  II,  to  which  Dr.  Rossmiller 
made  reference.  We  could  not  get  Handbook  II  accepted  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  State.  They  did  not  want  to  be  that  categorized ;  thev 
did  not  want  to  be  that  limited. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  law  that  was  passed,  study  committees  were 
organized  to  develop  guidelines  for  operation  to  implement  the  law 
that  was  passed  in  1973. 

Once  again,  the  committee  was  unable  to  get  their  hands  on  the  re- 
porting techniques  to  identify  cost  factors,  and  therefore  came  up 
with  an  unsatisf  actorv  report,  and  that  committee  is  going  to  have  to 
^_J^"vated  to  do  the  job  on  a  more  practical  and  realistic  basis, 
r  VV^^l  T  J^y^"?  *s  facts  of  life  on  the  firing  line 

dictate  that  there  be  specific  locations  of  moneys,  auditable,  where 
one  can  check  to  be  certain  that  the  intent  of  an  act  is  carried  out,  and  ' 
that  the  moneys  made  available  find  their  way  to  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children. 

All  too  often  one  finds  that  discretionary  funds  are  not  used  with 
clKscretion,  that  those  who  are  extravagant  with  funds  find  the  op- 
£e  deni*^  ^^^^  handicapped  children  continue  to 

Senator  Williams,  to  what  T  have  said  in  the  last,  I  think  I  should 
add  jiLst  one  additional  statement. 

^  At  the  point  where  I  was  employed,  I  found  it  necessary  to  be  politic 

in  many  of  my  .statements.  I  had  to  play  the  game- 
Today  in  retirement  I  feel  that  I  can  call  them  as  I  see  them,  and  if 

anyone  would  challenge,  I  have  the  reports  that  show  exactly  the 

proof  of  the  statements  that  I  have  made. 
Senator  Williams.  We  have  a  measure  for  increasing  funds  for  the 

education  of  handicapped  children  in  conference.  Did  von  mention 

that  in  your  statement  ? 
Dr.  Selzxick.  No,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  to  it. 
Senator  Williams.  So  long  as  it  is  not  too  damaging. 
Dr.  Skijjnick.  No.  I  support  it  because  if  von  would  like  to  sec  the 

original  pre.sentation,  dated  November  2J),  1972,  it  was  written  by 

Ilarne  Selznick,  and  submitted  to  Senator  Mathias. 

Senator  WnjjAMs.  Here  in  the  Matliias  amendment  we  have  dol- 
lars broadly  directed.  It  does  not  relate  to  excess  costs  at  all.  This  is 

certainly  easier  in  computation  and  delivery,  but  we  do  not  have  the 

same  aasiirance  that  it  will  be  reaching  the  goal. 

.  T^j '  J  emergency.  We  are  going  to  fight  to  have  that  provision 
included  this  year.  * 

Dr.  Semxick.  It  is  temporary.  It  was  intended  as  such. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  e.xactlv  the  way  we  discussed  it  when  it 
was  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  unanimously  passed, 
xecognizing  that  we  were  trying  to  deal  with  an  emergency  situation. 
It  \s  amazing  how  this  became  an  emergency  situation. 

You  would  think  all  of  us  would  have  had  the  wisdom  to  have  this 
part  of  education  defined  as  a  clear  responsibility.  But  this  amend- 
^ment  is  temporary;  it  is  an  emergency,  but  it  is  not  the  final  answer. 
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Dr.  Ski//nick.  Xo,  sir,  it  will  accommodate  approximately  23  per- 
cent of  the  costs  for  educating  handicapped  children. 

Basically,  in  tryinp  to  work  u])  the  fonnnla,  I  related  it  to  indirect 
costs,  attacking  just  the  reverse  side  of  the  program  costs  from  what 
I  am  snppesting  for  Senate  bill  6.  T^t's  try  to  got  some  moneys  to 
those  States  that  had  dictn  pivsontod  to  thoin :  Yoir  must  serve  these 
handicapped  children.  They  are  desperately  in  need  of  the  money. 

I  was  asked  to  work  up  a  formula. 

Dr.  RossMiLixR.  1  wonhi  also  like  to  support  the  measure  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  T  have  the  same  concern  that  Dr.  Selzuick  expressed 
with  regard  to  accountability,  to  the  auditability  of  funding. 

As  T  indicated,  education  has  its  share  of  rascals,  just  as  all  other 
professions  do.  and  T  am  reasonably  confident  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  from  'conversations  with  State  education  apency  personnel 
and  local  scho  r-  'ni  personnel,  that  money  that  is  essentially  in- 
tended for  edu({f  «  *  handicapped  children  does  not  always  end  up 
serving  that  purpose. 

That  would  be  my  major  concern  with  the  amendment  that  you  are 
considering  this  afternoon.  It  does  not  target  the  money  except  in  the 
broadest  terms,  and  it  does  not  provide  assurance  really  that  the  money 
will  in  fact  be  used  for  handicapi>ed  children. 

I  believe  that  such  requirements  must  be  pai-t  of  the  legislation  if 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  ih.'  job. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Selznick  and  T  differ  about  how  we  might  get  there, 
but  we  certainly  do  not  differ  on  the  need  for  that  type  of  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  xVre  you  developing  a  qualified  grouj)  of  people  to 
understand  and  foV  w  the  accounting  and  auditing  policies  ^hen  we 
tha  target  fur.ds  to  see  to  it  that  the  funds  reach  the  target?  Is  this  a 
profession  that  is  growing — educational  overseers  with  special  under- 
standing? 

Is  that  what  you  do  out  there  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Dr.  RossMiLLER.  Xo.  that  is  not  what  I  do.  but  that  is  part  of  what 
I  do. 

The  answer  is  yes.  The  situation  is  much  better  today  than  it  was 
10  years  ago.  Tlien*  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  fact  that  as  a 
numbe/  of  school  districts  in  the  United  States— and  I  can  speak 
particularly  with  regard  to  Wisconsin,  which  has  declined— we 
have  mucli  more  adequate  i)rofessionaI  standing  in  the  business 
operation. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  when  school  district  records  were 
kept  by  a  secretarv  \vl\o'had  no  particular  training  in  accounting. 

I  think  if  we  had  added  people  wiHi  a  backgM)und  in  business  man- 
agement and  accounting  to  the  professinoal  staff  of  the  school  system, 
wo  are  increasingly  better  able  to  do  tlio  detailed  work  that  is  necos- 
sarv. 

Certainly  the  advent  of  machine  technology  and  machine  accounting 
svstems  has  been  helpful. 

'  Senator  Wiixiams.  Yow  mentioned  1.700  districts  that  h«v«  been 
working  with  the  indivichializcd  plan  or  procedure. 

Dr.  RossMiLLEu.  Yes.  sir.  RouLdily.  1.700  schools.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily districts. 

Senator  Williams.  In  how  many  States? 

Dr.  RosSMiLLKu.  Thirty-seven,  at  hist  count,  ha  ve»  one  or  more  .schools 
that  are  organized  in  this  particular  alternative. 
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I  would  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  not  churning  this  as  a  panacea.  I 
have  seen  too  many  claims  for  panaceas  in  my  educational  lifetime.  It 
is  not  a  system  that  is  easy ;  it  requires  a  good  bit  of  commitment  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  those  people  who  are  willing  to  make 
it  are  very  enthusiastic.  They  find  it  is  much  more  professionally  satis- 
fying as  a  way  of  teaching  childi-en  than  the  self-contained  classroom 
approach  that  they  were  used  to. 

The  spread  to  1,700  scliools  lias  occurred  at  approximately  3  or  4 
years.  The  development  of  this  particular  approach  started  in  1964-65. 
In  fact,  the  first  year  the  Wisconsin  center  was  established  it  was  pri- 
marilv  funded  by  Federal  funds.  We  worked  with  a  number  of  local 
school  districts,  and  State  and  local  personnel,  to  try  to  identify  some 
of  the  significant  pi'oblems  of  elementarj-  education. 

As  a  result,  we  came  up  with  three  ideas  tliat  they  wanted  to  pursue. 
One  was  shared  decisionmaking  involving  more  people  in  educational 
decisions,  including  parents,  people  with  specialized  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  classroom  teacher. 

A  second  general  notion  was  that  we  wanted  to  have  continuous 
progress,  a  possibility  for  pupils,  that  is,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
gi-ess  as  quickly  as  possible  m  the  various  curriculum  areas,  and  not 
Ik?  held  back,  so  that  the  child  could  progress  faster  than  the  average. 
Or,  if  he  did  not  keep  up  with  the  average,  not  be  penalized. 

The  third  notion  was  that  differentiated  staffing  which  ties  in  with 
the  other  two,  that  is,  in  most  areas  of  human  activity,  we  have  liad 
increasing  specialization.  To  me,  it  is  ludicrous  to  expect  a  prospective 
teacher  to  learn  in  4  yeai*s  of  uiidergmduate  education  all  the  things 
that  she  needs  to  know  about  diagnosing  learning  problems  and  deal- 
ing with  these  problems. 

The  notion  is  if  we  could  put  together  a  te4im  of  people  with  divers^ 
skills,  thi.s  would  provide  a  more  effective  situation. 
^  This  work  went  on  through  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's,  working 
first  with  a  small  group  of  Wisconsin  school  districts,  and  then  in 
1968-69  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  identified  this  as  a 
promising  pmctice  and  promoted  its  use  in  some  additional  schools. 

By  1970-71,  it  was  sufficiently  established  as  a  promising  alternative, 
so  that  the  Office  of  Education  provided  some  funding  for  us  to  make 
this  available  more  broadly. 

The  center  has  been  working  first  with  10  States,  and  now  more 
recently  with  14,  to  develop  a  oelivery  system  that  is  an  organization 
that  brines  together  State  educational  agencies,  local  school  districts 
and  teacher  education  institutions  in  a  cooperative  and  supportive 
manner  to  make  this  innovation  available,  and  to  make  it  work  in  the 
schools. 

My  background  in  agriculture,  obviously,  weighs  heavily  in  my 
thinking.  I  think  the  situation  in  education  is  analogous  to  what  would 
be.  the  case  if  the  original  developers  of  hybrid  com,  or  any  of  the 
other  changes  that  have  made  American  agriculture  so  progressive, 
had  thrown  the  seeds  out  of  the  laboratory  window  and  hoped  that 
they  would  sprout  somewh( ,  \ 

We  have  simply  not  dev  oped  a  system  for  making  available  the 
results  of  educational  re.sea!ch  and  educational  development  activities 
to  teachers,  pupils  and  other  practitioners  who  want  to  use  them.  We 
have  kind  of  thrown  them  injo  a  resource  file  somewhere  and  said, 
"\V«  n,  we  hope  somebody  jig^  tliem." 
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At  Wisconsin,  wo  have  not  been  content  with  that.  We  have  gone 
out  to  try  to  develop  a  way  of  helping  people  use  oni*  materials  if  they 
want  to,  and  we  think  we  have  been  fairly  successful.  . 

The  fact  that  we  have  1,700  schools  in  3  or  4  yeai*s  indicates  that 
maybe  there  is  something  here  that  is  worthwhile. 

Rut,  af^ain,  it  is  not  magic.  It  is  simply  hard  work  and  dedicated 
effortonthepart  of  people. 

Senator  Wiu,iams.  Ilaveyou  found  ways  to  respond  to  the  different 
capabilities  in  learning? 

Dr.  RossMiLLER.  We  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  certainly  that 
is  one  of  the  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  the  learning  plans  for 
each  student.  ,  .  • 

We  look  at  where  thev  are  relative  to  the  task  to  be  mastered.  For 
example,  in  reading,  we  Icnow  there  ai-e  cei  tain  skills  that  are  required 
for  success  in  reading. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  center  is  a  system  that  permits  each 
teacher  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  child  has  mastered  a  given  skill, 
and  then  refei-s  that  child  to  instructional  materials  designed  to  help 
the  child  develop  that  skill. 

We  also  suggest  that  people  carefully  observe  children.  We  know 
that  some  chiTdi-en  learn  better  by  hearing,  others  by  reading,  others 
by  seeing,  and  otliei-s  bv  combination  of  these,  and  teachers  can  pick  up 
these  kinds  of  clues  if  they  watch  carefully  what  children  do  and  what 
is  effective. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  by  any  means.  This  is  a  system  that 
is  still  developing,  and  hopefully  always  will,  but  it  does  provide  a 
way  for  helping  work  with  children  as  individuals,  and  not  just  as 
25  pieces  of  interchangeable  human  material  in  a  self-contained  class- 
room. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  wonder  if  we  could  submit  some  questions  to 
you  gentlemen  for  your  reply  in  writing  so  that  we  can  have  them  for 
the  i-ecord,  because*  von  are  a  very  valuable  resource  for  us,  and  this 
will  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  in  our  deliberations  on  this.  We  had 
also  hoped  to  Jiave  Dr.  Phil  Jones  from  the  department  of  school  ad- 
ministration at  Indiana  University  with  us  today  to  examine  this 
issue  of  special  education  finance.  However,  I  will  include  at  this  point 
in  the  record  a  copy  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  William  Wilker- 
son  on  options  for  special  education  finance,  in  which  they  exaniine' 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  and  reasons  for  lack  of  services 
for  handicapped  children. 

I  have  some  further  (ptestions,  and  we  will  send  them  on  to  you. 
We  thank  vou  very  inucli. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Selznick  and  the  (piestions  ivferred 
to  follow:] 
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"r.  Chairman      i  r^-^-^t^jr^;,  of  th**  r^titccrrl^t^*^  on  th** 
"nii capped : 

I  azr.  !'arrlr  r,  S^lzniclc,  a  c'^-'-'^l"  t-^.t  ir.  Kduc-jt-.lor. 
I       1  past  pr^"i'^-»  of  tV  C-ircil  for  E'tc^pt* o-al 
^"  il-ir***!,  a  p^'^t  T:r?'i''.rnt  of  the  C'^r-.cll  of  Administrators 
of  Cpeclal  Vi'sc-Mo^^  Inc.,  and       currp-tly  serving  as 
part-tin^*  ^xecutlv/>  >cr»tary    for  tho  Covnci  1  of 
idn:i'-lstrqtcrr  of  ::r'^cial  fiucatlon,  I^^c.    I  retired  in 
Ji'-uary  197?  fror  t'"-'  -^csltli^n  of  .rria  '^\;-orintende.'»t 
of  Special  ?:-!yci**Dn,  P~;l*-ir.ore,  *!aryland  Public  C.chools. 
Cvor  th*»  par:*  tvo  in'i  a  half  yoars  I  hv/e  been  involved 
in  thp  analysis  of  f::rdln;  of  -^ro^rars  of  oducntlon  for 
thfj  handicrarppi  and  in        d«v-?lopn:»nt  of  co^pre^ensiv« 
lp5*i=:lat.ion  for  t^^*  -ivcatlon  nf  all  cMliron,  i-cludin? 
thp  handicapped. 

I  a-preciatp  t>^o  opnortu"ity  to  pr'^s'^nt  tost^»«ony 
0-  3.  6,  the  ".'vcaMo^i  for  All  ^^andiol:^?'^d  Chlldr'>n  Act. 
r-P  purpo^ps  of  thl"  nil  arft  ones  vhich  T  rsost  h'-artUy 
nr.dor-e.    This  ^IM  r  -r'^-pnts  a  r^af '"i  rr.at?  on  of  the 
P'^::Uion  t^at  no  do— .Title  Foci^ty  r^O':ld  >ry  edi;c- 
atlo-,al  opno-t"-1Mor>  *o  any  child,  r^*=riles-  of  hi? 
cu.t-rerted  pc'^^n*- '  al't'^r  for  raki'^T  a  co'^'rlbutlon  to 
fO'i\^i'/.    Our  cyto-  cf  vnlv/^r-al  --ircit^^n  sr.f>v.\d  en-ure 
IPir-li-.i;  oprorit-lMf^-  for  «-/r>-y  c^-i\d.    ^Inco  the  pan-JarP 
of  ''hp  flrr.t  r::bl1c.  r-^-^l  law?,  in  th^  r:?H-n!n«tr»onth 
c^-Mi.y,  this  prircfr.lo  has  r^c-ivri   -en-'>r^l  ^-dorseia-nt 
hv*  q^Tilified  erc'^cv^^ cn.    WhUe  lip  n^r  'lc-  har>  bp'-n  oaid 
♦  .         ^•^^r^rt  of  thr»  -r'^dp'p,  vario^  "  i -it/^rprptations 
of  th"  terms  "pii:oat1  :)n'"  ard  ''all  c'^il 'r'^n"  have  deprived 
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rany  chiHror  of  t^eir  ri»*^tc» 

A.sid«  frorr  th<»  bei<»fit?  to  nrclety  vh^ch  ir«  derived 
froT  the  provision  of  a  cor^rlrjf-n  *»dueq*-ioi  ♦^o  our  handicapp*?d 
cMldr^n,  thore  arr-  other  r^i'-o'^s  v/hlch  dlctite  an  expa-ded 
pro^^ras!  rf  ^-iuca^ional  r.^rvlcos,'  Frrn  the  vievpcint  of  the 
Irdlvldual,  not  only  doos  education  m-able  one  to  contribute 
effectlv**ly  to  his  society,  but  it  also  provlles  him  vlth  an 
enriched^  C!or«  ceinln^ful,  and  for  the  rsost    ^^andlcapped  as 
well  ac  thi?  Ies5  United,  a  more  o^*oy^hl»  life.  To 
provide  this  enrichjrent  to  the  nornial  child  and  to  deny 
it  to  the  handlcaoped  chili  ir.  Inccnslstent  v;jth  the  values 
of  cur  rodety. 

ViMle  thf.  aforeisontion-d  principle  Ir  broadly  esnoused, 
In  practice  on^  ri'^dn  ccnntderable  ovidence  that  there  Is 
United  iTipler^-ntatio^  of  r-^ucitloral  '^c'^-'lc-s  and  onjraris 
for  the  ^^anMcap'^ei.    Thir  fact       '^vld- nt  through  an 
analysis  cf  ♦hn  r^pn^^ts  cor.'-^l-^  by  thf*  tate-reieral 
Tnfori23*lo'"  Clearing  Hcuso  of  the  Cnncil  for  Exceptional 
Children.    'Il^at  cla**^  ar^ton  rults  have  b»nn  fll'^d  in 
more  tha*-  thirty  states  by  parents  ?f  handicapped  children 
vho  *-avc  b«'>n  i'^ni^ed  enroll:  -  ^t  in  the  '•n^c^al  '^duna^lcn 
pro^rir.r  of  the  rsublic  rohocls  or  vho  have  bfi-'^n  n!lsnlac*>d 
^^iiici^lonally  Is  also  rrfle'^^lvo  of  the  rituaMnn  as  It 
actually  exists, 

The  r«c\:ir-r«nt  f'^r  "tate  Flan?  as  f^t  forth  In  S.  6 
Is  a  "tronr  r.t^^ry  forward,    "ot  only  s^ovld  t^'ere  by  the 
r'^qulrerr.ent  t^at  states  d*-  '     n  *cornprehenf?lv<>  plans  for 
-•crvice  to  ^he  hani^ c\prod,  but  th<»re  ?hoi}  d  be  the  aiiitlonal 
r-quir-irnnt    that  each  snhool  district  of  -^ch  ctate  ?uhnlt 
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s:rllai'  plans  tc  t- c  '•'--.to  r-iuca^'lo".  i<»f^ncy.    Th'^r**  nu'tt 
te  pc-i^iv*  *»-v'id-n'">  t'r-t*  thr  Individual  chir:r*d  with  the 
prlriry  r'*'r>co'"si:;il1  ty  for*        '^iyci^lTr  of  chll'3r'»n 
r''3idi'"»2  1::  each  school  dirtrlcl  ha"  r»       plans  for  the 
ediJcatlo'^al  ryrczriv  md  -^rvicf^s  reavlrcd  by  each  child  of 
^ach  'district.    It  'z  only  as  the  p^.annin*:  r'^^cuirnment 
^.cfs  to  the  locatio-i  of  the  child  that  one  i?  «:iven 
rei.-ron-^blr*  :l-ruranc'>  *'hi^  all  children  ':111  InclviOed 
in  fh^  pla'-nin;  rffort.    If  a  ti.'^ic  rr.'aiirenent  of  each 
school  district  is  thit  a  cpr.rus  of  th-  h-mdlcapred  be 
ccnpilei,  the  plan  co'.:li  ^'h^n  der.onst"3t^  that  all  children 
ii'»''.Mfied  a"  haiilc-^r^*-?  have  an  eiuc:i* icrjl  placf>!r.cnt 
a"^^^.  plir  s'^'.^'^r^^ed  for  *h-r:« 

Zvr>'y  child  is  en^lv^'.-d,  oqvally,  to  th-^  financial 
t~cl*tinc«  proro^-d  ty  I,  thrr-forc,  s'i:»est  that 

any  r^^for'^nc''  to  ir-in^s  *    th"  '•t^t^^s  te  clarlfl'^d. 

Ihe  •Vi'^ral  ^y^T-^ro^.t  hi^  dcrc*'.s*Tat^d  Its  concerns 
for  t!;«  «i^Jcatio-*.Al  n*^<^dr  -f  th<>  han-ilcj-ped  throu;;h  th'' 
«n3ctr:.*nt  of  a  nvrbr-  of  Ir-*    The  rr^.''-r^*y  cf  *h«  rro-r  \r-S 
v!.lch  *.:ive  r^svlt.-^-:  jlt^-  * I'-.i  ■  • '^'^eroi  o*"  rc'^ltcroi  by 
th'^  "^jsrr-iu  cf  "H'.c.Mo-  for  th«  ".:.-di'?-.r':^*1 ,  T-' 1  ted  -t-jt^s 
Ofric-  of  H;h;citlon.    i-'cr  r-ir.cal  Y^ar  1?72  tMs  Tureau 

Q^y^^j,  ro'-.i-'S  v.-^*"^  r/*r-M':^r  for  *-^e  V-s- Jl laT^i 

V,,*.  ..-^  r*fcj  1? 1 1 '••r       o^.her  7.":r»nc-^s 

.ov^^^-r.-^-^t.    A  ^0  -'.-i— -'1^  pct^-.  cf  u'n-opri"^tPd 
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ro'i'^y  v^?  pij-c^v^j  <*3T»  ••o  <^  irc**^  i^frr/rt"  '".ni  for  t-^^  triil'^tn,'; 

c^it  of     pr'^jrc*^  Tcr^C'sl*  T'^o'^r    .7  v?r*^  *'hf?-i 

r.       for  i'^^-'l^r- :ta' 10 1.  over;/  cor  v-:i*y,  state 

'i'^i  *ra'r.er  of  rrof-s-to'^al  r'?"'"^';  -"^l  '—id  oqi'al  op'^ortunity 
to  lubrit  propc'^lc,  '^^c  "'lill  1^  fjov--»X:-pr:<irt  rind  rrer.<*nt- 
'.tinn  of  pli'is       -'^r"^  <  he  ''iiiiic'^p.  j?''.  •.."as  not  broadly 
^iv.llablp.    In  rir.y  oi'^^s  IvinJl  c  i'-ppd  cM5.1:'.rc-r'  of  a 

p'^ll^icil  ''5, *: J '^r  ^n'^o  to'^r.  if^l-"*^  the  livii^i^ps 

of  .*'» 'i^r-^l        .i^r  :  !.-c.i:  r  ♦h'*   TOfr    t         ppcror'^.pl  of 
it  cor"v^ity  :  or  vir.'<tl"  to  corpot*^ 

**or  tV/»  *iv^til-4bl'^  7oo  cft«".  V.r-  •"'•'--.nt '\ "^es  of 

••'at  \  I'  p'Tv.-.i:.  .1  .'^fh  >  v.ral  •lol'ars  V3S  d-'^iod  a 

*iV'^'^  y^-*^ J i^-j^pp^ i  0'  'i  j  h'":  .'i  r***  of  ^"^  "  ^c^lio^it,  of  hone 
* .  .  •  •  • 

wy,^      -To       ■      '.t  rro-.l**::  r'a^lbl'*  to  '-"titer? 

r-^       Hlly  avail    1-^  ♦r,  .11  c^'I'-r*-".* 

of  v.'o  '  T.s  for  t'^  " ''"j-i*^  *      of  \^?\r.iic  .pT'^^  c^ildr^n. 
/  ; '  c    c  f V-  U -i ;  -i -  •  :■ — 1  ^»   In  f  f i 1  y     ■      J  ui30:i ,  onn 
^i.  1^^*,    w,-  .       .  •  .  y.^^?^  ptjrpcT  '  for  V-lcK 
.jf     -.^  0  ■  1* 'L'l-' •    'r!*\^r  tr.'^  pro  cor  s 

r-^"'^y  ^  !     '  'or  tb'^  a!:litir.z 
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of  ^7^ct^l  rriv':^ ♦  ^'T"*  pro:r:»rs  3ir„^  - 

1.  All  childr^r  arft  ^^^u^lly  cntiM^i  to  the  oprortualty 
for  ar  *>clucat ior.» 

2#    The  costs  of  the  rdt'ci^lon  for  hnndtlcapr.Qd 
children  vill,  In  rost  cisesi  be  ♦'ot^ll?-'  In  rxc«sc  of  the 
c^sts  of  r-Jvci^-lor.  for  the  "-.or.ral"  child. 

3.    F-CTr^r.  ccts  vary  con  »ld« -ably  rot  only  from 
school  district       school  Jlstrlct,  but  anon*  di<?abil'ty 
'ro-ps  and  vUhin  disability  TC-jps. 

V.    Virc?  ther^  ar^  th^s'^  iirea*"  differs  pops,  and 
<5lncft  dla:no:^tic  Ijicols  seldcn  describe'  the  educational 
projran  or  the  lei/nirz  Iccuti-.r.  vhich  ray  best  s-n^'ve  a 
haniicar?c»d  chUd,  a  r^th^d  of  ^:".d*n5  r.i:st  be  fo!:nd 
which  Is  not  tised  o-  dia-'"^*'.tic  labels. 

R«rorts  as  <?tjbai ♦■♦■ed  by  local  aducaMo'^  a«:r-cies 
"^r^,  in  p-o<;t  l-'^  +  i^c^s,  or-e^  to  aue^tir^n  re^ardlns  both 
p':rolln:'>nt "  a*;:!!  pro'^^r:  cc-^c. 

6. Audits  do^p  o-.  cpoclal  prc^r-i--;:  In  rev^rr/i  rtat<>s 
su-r«Gt  that  f-e  ros*  read/ly  i d^rMffable  '-ler.ort  of 
wp'^cial  r*!uca*'or  co?*"£  hV^  npr£:"*'**'^l  cnr:t-s« 

7.    f't^'c^  "ost  *"indlcir'"^d  '^^'pils  ar-''  abl^  to  rtak*^ 
orr^c*!v/-  i:-^  -f  at  l-^a.^*  r:trt  />f  ♦'he  r'^rrlar  ♦r^i'^  pm^rar, 
fh*^  furd'*^,*  .:T:"o?ch  r;ho^'11  no'  r'-'-ard  r.n'^i^'a^  cla-.-, 
pl-icprr'-n^  by  iicr^^ir.'-d  fii-dl—  -i:pror^  *..hr>n  r-r^ir  cla^-r^ 
T-lac^>r:cnt  v' t'"   'vr-^'-^-Mvr  -er.-^o^-  r.ny  bp  vrr^  '-ffo-^-ive 
for  n  zi"'*'^.  ^^irilc.  c^d  p*n!l. 
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^♦♦•*"on  oh^cK  i pyr  ;V:.~^^.Tt  in  ^ho         of  itr  UiCa"^tor»Tl 
iolHrr,  ^or  '•^o' !  •  it  r^'*  lire  t***  htn* i c'.'^pni  cMl'Ir'^r 
v>o  livf*  in  thp  r^c'—^l  ^iiztict  uhich  Is  financlaU^  limited. 

I^e  f'-'^iin::  ::r.  Tc^ch  c*:"2<?s^^^C4  In  ^.  6  ?s  based  on 
f^'^f^eF*^  co?t5  of       c!u^ i •jf'  l^r.n^ i ci"'p'*2  c;'?l'^rr*'   ji  ccn!T:ar^d 
with  t*:'*  co^tc  for     :':r.iti-;^  the  r.?'^-har.1ic::p'^pd .  The  ire 
cf^t^^s  anrroa^h  prfl-yp- oses    that  ^uch  nccurate  ^^'for^ti'^n 
Is  ?.v-tl^ble  in  all  Fch  ool  ilctricts.    1^'^  fir.cal  i''.f^3rr?j.t<Icu 
available  frcT.  mos*  --^'.ool  districts  on  th"  costs  for 
«^dt:catin*  the  nc^han  .'lc::rprd  defy  anilyri?  let  alone  th-^se 
?'^*'a  avnilablf*       **• co^ts  of  Special  Education.  Also, 
it  in  n  dan-"^ro^:'*  h'-.r^-:  U"^?  '  hich  to  ''^.Mcj^  •lyrnpnt':.  Arong 
the  'jr^ictlcoo  /htc'.  T  '.-iv^  co^^e  icro'^"'-  "in  *"^e  exar' nation 
of  'jro-rims  t'^^l"* '.l-^^  t^o  oxc^^nr  oo^^r  p'iyr'^^^.t  plan  ar**  th** 
rl  ic^r^nt  of  h::ni1^  ii.''^ '  '^h11:Jr^n  i*'  "••-'Ti'il  cl*^  •'■•e*?  r^*her 
tr'a"*.  ♦•ho  r'^^vl'jiT  '?*  r      plic^r'^ntr  ''mr  which  the  r.ajority 
-      b'-nflt  so  ^h-^^  i-T--  ^-l  -^iT^nt  -  ri'ht-  b^  obt'^1-^ci* 

piyr^nt  of  ^p-^  =.i   -Vxa^^ic:  p^r-ivel  it  .i  h^-^^er 
1^  •'^l  ♦h'^n  is  r-^.l-!  /^^v^^  -rr.fpc; ^>  1 '^^.'l  -  vi*h  ^q^'^'Xl  '^r^i'^inz 

-v-^^nc  cos^^s;      •         ft'T.'^his'ns  of  i*."^         ^co*  *r.^r» 

ricof^'* ry  '>'^M  •  p*^*" 'r'^ci^'S^  ♦'h'^n^  T'lp^hi^o*  c*'*!^- 

ir*'^.!  a"*  *     c o.".'"  r-'r-^-'-s-'.  "^.^r^- 

r     • : '^^i 'nor*  *r      ?  r  i'^e  -cV'"''  Mr^T'C*". 
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Chart  #  l/'Sp-ciil  ^ivci^lc-^  Wor-r^  Snlary  of 
CertlflPd  Staff  i-^d  ?i'itio  of  P»:pilr  to  '=taff  ar  .iep^^tod 
by  Local  Unit"/*,  dpro-^.st -a+'-s  tho  sltvitior)  as  It  '^xistod 
in  Marylar.'i  in  th'*  1172^71  cch^'  l  y-ir.    One  vUl  plea"© 
note  that  for  nach  d la*'i'\-' tic  rrounln::,  the  most  expenslvn 
prosrar  vai^  fror:  two  ard  a  half       ^hr^>p  ^Itpp  as 
costly  j»5  thp  l«ar**  pxp^ir.siv^.    Ihe  chart n  which  follow 
dpmo'^st rat*?  tha*^  a  proT.an  of  rolmbursetrent  which  v.»as 
ba;>ed  '^n  excess  cor»*"5  wovld  cp^. te  serlou*'  In^qvitl^is* 
It  appears  that  each  school  district  h^s  Its  own  bui'etln; 
and  acco^Jntln*  o^oc^dums  Tr.d  that  sor»e  districts  include 
cost  factors  wh"  ch  ar«  -ot  lrc\':ded  in  ot.hor  .1istrlcts» 
The  only  readily  Idontlf i.ablp  cost  factor  was  that  for 
perFon-^el.    One  1"  able  to  obtain  a  llr.t  of  Special 
Sivcatlor.  -''►rncp'-pl,  a'^  id^>ntlf icition  of  specific 

ar;''i?:'ine'^t ,  r";p11  lotd  inti  annvil  sa''ary 

Since  this  is  the  siost  -olM  a»^d  con<?*a»tly  Hpntifiable 
itpn  In  pro:*r:i'n  cos^s  -''^d  rlnc»  '-i  r^sCjiip/t  for  in'^ornatlon 
on  personnel  cortn  ioes  no*  ppT.it  individual  interpretation 
it  is  suj^psted  tha*  F'^dnral  financial  participation  in  th<» 
costs  of  prorrar.s  of  oductt^on  ^or  ha-dic?.prel  c'-ildren 
irltht  nor*^  ICTically  be  ba-ei  on  pern-r.-pl  cocts.  T>'1g 
approach  would  r'^fdt  in  Ctate  ani  local  .assumption  of 
i'^diroct  coF*s  of  prc;r»r,  i-Jen*  IflcaMor  yrocdurps, 
revaluation  cervices,  ind  '*ther  r^o:;r'Arr  co;?ts» 
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As       il'errativo  t'^  t^.o  pro-c?"i  ^'orrtila  for  Fede^il 
p^rticl pati**^.       '^h'?  costs  of  -^rottraT.s  of  ^ducition  for 
hanJicipp-'^:!  oh 1 '.r«"n  vV.lch  ^ b';?Gd  on  o*<cns*^  corts,  th<^ 
2ilowlr*»  Is  **v  " : 

A  requi  •^►'>nerit  of  S.  6  is  thit  p-ich  State  sutei^  a 
plan  to  ♦'he  Corrlssicripr.    The  -^xt^nslon  of  t'-^i?  rpqulreni'^n^ 
to  local  "chcol  iis*-rlcts,  vit^,  as  in  in*««:r?.l  P^irt  of 
the  plan, 'a  listi-^  of  all  tj^^^  '^'^pI  in  full  tlT€>  s«rvico 

l-^ad  and  th*^  salary  '  ot:ld  p^ovi  'e  t^e  Vind  of  ?nforr:atlon 
npcesrary.    \f  M ♦"lorally,  ^^  I3  sv"<^«^tf^d  that  the  aver-je 
tf>ich<»rs*  salary  for  eaol;  5'*h?rl  ]ir:trict  be  dete"rr/n3d» 
^.^n  Special  Ri*::ca*'"  on  p/^r^or^^**!  co'ts  vovld  thpri  be  de*"f*r- 
'nin^d  ar.  th«  'vrb<»r  cf  "p^c^  *.l  Tlwci^lor  rr^-'tiont: 
^  "eluded  in  t^n  plan  arprov^i  f^r  1  -rlv?:-  list^ict  times 
tho  avpri*^  *'o-iohf^rr: *  r^aliry  ^Ttx*  ^hat  dii?"^rict. 

I  prC'O"'^  *!*^t         per^c/^el  rostr  of  edi'.ci*"'' on '.1 
prorr  rs  for  t^-^  hririlcirr^''  "houli  be  shir^^d  ec^'ally  by 
|Vsr»      I9j7.1l      l  3*"ite  "ov^r ' "^r t •    -Vr'*  this  ^l.'in  of 
financiil  p'\r*'fc1r)a*icn  rr.ictri  It  ^?  rtct^f^^-. ^^d  ♦'ha*" 
a  Federal  arpror-l  i*-* on  of  -.poroxlEitoly  S2,CC0,O0O,OC0 
v;"'jld  be  r^-  vir-^d. 

Locil  -.nl    ^'Uo  -o-'^''rrr'"' il  br-**"^  v-"ld  b«  re- i»ir<^i 
to  '^a'<'^  0*  imrf  ev'^1  ^nov*"  i'^to  the  Dro'*'*ar  00^*5  as 
'.."^T^  "*';d'^  *o'.."'.'*''. "  tho  ^'Iv''* '^'^al  nrc"""i!rr  for  nc-hand-' 
ic-^'P-d  ch<?ir--  cf  tha*-  -?1s*-ict.    Addit? orally,  all 
i'^ilr'^ct  ostr  of  *he  nro";/-,  hore  '^'^A  horri'al  i" -truction 
a"'!  t'j"'*?'^*^     , ..•-^•^^ f  ^       '^on^pvb^  c    '^ho'ls  for  rer'^ic^s 
to  han'li  c  .p'-'*-*  ^^Jl  Jr'^n  '  ho-'  i^'^dF  are  b<^yon-l  th^^ 
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;.r'>  i:r.r>ort?.-^t.    V  lr,  :^;lsla*-lo^  *s  .:r.  t'-port-xt  2^"*?p 
fc'ari  'i'^u  frclui-*;:  -.-^voril  l:rprD'Vrr-"its  cvpr  prior 
IrX- TlCk'^'iC''  pld-^^^'J  to  irrint  fJvci' i:?r  il  rro'rims  for 
t'.<*  haa-?ic-.pr5*-*    -'y  concern  is  t):at  t're  fii'^iln;  pattern 
actis*-  ^-ovarls  rro:rirs  in  all     no^^'^-^l     edicts  and 
all  handicapped  c^il-^r^n  of  our  natioi.    Sach  hand  leap ped 
chili  Is  p;r.ai:v  -^-tltl-'^d       th'^  benpflts  of  S.  6.  It 
4-  ny  prayer  t^.a*"  you  ^^-^-^i  ^pipl?  vni  a'^cor.pllsh  these 
,:oo-l  p',:rpo?ps. 

Thanlc  yr^u  T'^v  c*:i.orl unity  to  */n}re''^  you 

2-*d  *"h*3  C^-^Hii*-*-"'^  '^y  "'^^^ctions  to  ^«  6. 


Ilarrie  S«l2niclc,  Ph.  D. 
'^onfjU^rt  in  ^:f'.Jcttion 
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fp<vi<l  fcdu^.-Io^i  /.vciTJijc  S.atiiy       Certificate^^  St.iff  cn.!  Rjtio       Pupils  to  St^/J 

As  Reported  by  Local  Units 


..S'jveit&y  lUndlcjppetl  

Lv'c. !  i'*uf  Self  -c oncair-.ed  RfeS>?urco 

AvL"-age  Average 
 ^-liU!  Hat  io  SjK.ri;^_R.vJ  «  Jjjjry 


 Edjc^ble  lUndlc-.opjd  It inara  it 

S«?  if  -cor.f  .1  Irod      Ke  -tourcp  ^^»"  v  i  ce 
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6 ,  ?92 

9 

6,  573 

24  3 

8,669 

12.3 

• 

7,4C3 

nru'i  Je  I 

B  ,00^ 

5 

5 

8 , 670 

W  0 

10,920 

14 .2 

11 ,283 

12 

4 

10, Ic9 

t :  .0 

f  .ci-urc  City 

?  .!t.-iore 

1 

12,000 

13.5 

10,312 

11.1 

- 

• 

12,000 

63.5 

Cw 'vort 

8,496 

7 

8 

• 

• 

10,152 

14.1 

- 

- 

8,233 

77.0 

C  ivol ine 

6 ,038 

4 

7 

7 , 138 

20.0 

7,8Z1 

21 

7 

4,529 

80.0 

Cu:T»'i  1 

6  ,99A 

7 

? 

8,223 

15.0 

8,732 

26.8 

8,125 

17 

6 

•  8,^5^ 

78.0 

Cecil 

7 

6 

9,329 

23.  ) 

10»453 

13.4 

9, 143 

24 

0 

8,456 

79^.0 

Dorc*"e  jter 

5, 592 

1 

• 

- 

7,300 

14 

8,531 

25 

.7 

9,247 

84.0 

Fr  edt rick 

15,339 

8 

7 

9,881 

25.6 

9,960 

16 

7,764 

23 

• 

CiJ  r  rc  1 1 

6 , 1)7 

3 

6,681 

11  5 

8,165 

9 

8 

6,988 

Har5t.rd 

7,112 

7 

7 

9,935 

12  6 

10,864 

11.8 

12.102 

lb 

.6 

10,115 

63.5 

K«nt 

7,819 

6 

0 

8»236 

15  7 

12,700 

40 

|f.3oj 

28 

.5 

8,637 

7e 

M  '"It  ^:-y 

9,t'.o 

S 

3 

11,061 

24.7 

U»776 

6.5 

12»795 

40.6 

6 

11,^10 

32  Z 

10,386 

6.5 

7,822 

24  6 

•  jr.  •  's 

j  57 

2 

9 

5.500 

i;,4 

a»'i69 

12.9 

11.200 

23 

.0 

8,121 

72.7 

Sr.  'Wry's 

f  ,299 

9,570 

26.1 

8,921 

13.1 

9,318 

26 

.1 

8,504 

76.9 

6,^67 

0 

9,060 

15.0 

6.800 

80 

7,50'. 

3 

6,597 

11.7 

12.133 

13  8 

10»334 

13 

.0 

8,918 

80 

7,7.'6 

5 

7 

11,289 

16.3 

10,092 

23.2 

9»645 

80 

Wit : 

9,  V/^ 

5 

I 

6,470 

15.9 

6,963 

12.9 

6,567 

20 

8,900 

60 

8,120 

S 

9 

9»304 

22 

.4 

7,213 

53.3 

00 
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Special  Eilucotfoii  •  Sovvrely  Hindleapped  Self -contained 
1972-73  Costs 


ERIC 


I  on  I  Ibit 

of 
SOE 

Puolls 
Local 

Total 
Cost 
of 
Program 

1  >tal 
Cost 
P<r 
Pun  11 

Total  Cost 

Uss 
Local  Cost 
Per  Regular 

Slate 
Cost 
Per 
I'upu 

SKc^*i  A: ' 

*  *  f  ^  / 

.rir.orc  CUy 
tul:  .nore 
Calvert 

119 

1,933 
1,265 
133 

244,000 
1,245,165 
2,610,336 
3,784,000 

194,127 

2,.-,^0 
2.066 
1,350 
2,991 
1.4?9 

1,2^5 
1,825 

556 
2,043 

692 

1,000 
1 , 000 

■^6 
1  '  ) 

0  I 

115,000 
4o7,n.'0 
1,074,748 

i,2os;coo 

92,0'.7 

Care line 

C.rroll 

Cecil 

C-arles 

I)orchester 

33 

m 

73 
29 

51.285 
145,163 
118,978 

49,316 

1,554 
1,241 
1,630 

1,701 

1,069 
404 
943 

863 

1,0^^^ 
404 
9i3 

863 

33,000 
^7,:Si 
63,80i 

25,027 

Frederick 
G  ?rre  c  t 

Ker.t 

}66 
37 

n 

33 

450,834 
73,164 

95.999 
70.093 

2  /'6 

1,  <i77 

1,247 

2,  124 

1,922 
1,373 

240 
1,380 

1,000 
1,0C0 

1.000^ 

166,000 
37,OUO 

18,5''2 
33,000 

Pri-ce  Cot.rge  s 
S?rf  rsei 

2,206 
3.09^; 
13 
129 
30 

4,410,923 
6,732,725 

24,721 
242,01". 

47,6o2 

1,99^ 
2.176 
1,902 
1,«76 
1,'>99 

718 
1,338 
1,164 
1,178 
1,051 

718 
1,000 
1,000 
1 , 000 
1 ,000 

1,562,631 
3.094,000 

13.000 
J 29  •'^'"•y 

JO, 000 

Vie  .-ui. 
Vorc»s'er 

22 
231 
33 
37 

36,73^ 
379,773 
93,268 
60,873 

1,670 
1.644 
2,c«26 
1,645 

942 
860 
2.1Cj 
831 

942 
860 
1,000 
830 

20,7l9f 
193.6i;> 

30,746 

'  f  UJucntion 

to 
o 


CO 
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special  Eaucaclon  -  Severely  Handicapped  Resource  fU>oc.4 
1972-73  Costs 


Total  Cent     Total  Cost    State  Coat 
Local  Unit                                           of                 Pcr  Per  Total 
 SDE       Local        Progr^^-»  Pupil  Pupil       State  AlO 

Tctil  State 


A  1  )  t»9 1  nv 

42, It) 

Anne  Arundel 

773 

788,2*8 

Ha  .ti'n»^re  City 

321 

382,'.  *i9 

5«  t  iriore 

l'»9 

171, 

Calvert 

Car ol Inc 

Carrol  1 

AQ7 

Cecl  1 

72  fAA*! 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

£       t  U  1 1 

Garret  c 

Kar ford 

520 

316  819 

Kent 

55 

44,488 

Montgomery 

1,110 

68b, 192 

Prince  George 

4,670 

2,057,959 

Oueen  Anno  s 

180 

103,8-^3 

St.  Mary'$ 

150 

77,^12 

SoTicrset 

Ta  :bc-t 

129 

93,206 

Wash) -gton 

'7ic  ."ni  CO 

224 

95,903 

Vjrcestcr 

923  923  42,^36 

1,000  1,000  773, OCO 

1,190  1,000  321.'^»'^0 

liT^O  1,000  ^,49,000 


699  ^    699  487,376 

514  514  72,485 


510  510  274,011 

994  994  516,819 

80^  809  44,488 

618  619  686,192 

^41  441  2,057,959 

576  576  103,833 

517  517  77.632 


723  723  93,206  Jc  57 

'»28  428  95,903 


Gtn'c  Ucpartwni  of  Llucatlon 


1972-/':  •r,>?ts 


—  -  -  •..  -■       ■  •- 

L"*Cm  I  I  r  It 

L-..  - » 

i  K.  w 

7oi )  1  Cc 

i> .  M 
1 «. . 

f  ^  • 
.---'-'^  

> 

2 

163 

1:j  J 

,  1 1'.^ 

2  2')C 

19': 

'  'iT  , 

I  » . '.  i:  I'c      ■  y 

, 

,i.  > 

-  .  7  ^  '* 

1 , \::, 

-7 

2  3t 

T" 

C.  1  .'ort 

13V 

J 

127 

1J7 

10,^79 

C;irol  me 

80 

74 

? ' 

13' 

32a 

Ko 

252 

55. 

213 

2K- 

to 


f.  ieric!; 

681 

172 

172 

116,917 

C  rretL 

l.>0 

17.'>f'2 

112 

ii: 

17,902 

3Sl 

73.717 

207 

2':7 

78,7^7 

80 

\\ 

1?"* 

IV. 

1.  ViKf'Sl 

37" 

1,311,^  .'l 

i.  V.9 

1 , 14 >,  .  ; 

'  ..oro  A^r.'-  s 

10, V'"^ 

131 

PI 

l'\.  V 

WO 

r^d 

S  n^rs'** 

60 

l>  .t.'Uv 

100 

8,00* 

ERIC 


2iO 

-^1.-  '  ' 

u: 

132 

3:  ,'3^ 

III 

36, '.CI 

60 

TP 

'12,  no 
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1c)  ^21 

«  .<> 

1  •  ■ 

77 

7*'j 

)     -  2  2 

8.«>7,''^? 

\ 

i,  572 

K71^* 

:.2t3 

r*.  7 

65 

\i\2 

,    '  * 

120 

92, 4 1^ 

7?  ) 

.. 

*" 

r  r*.  .  1 

30, 1 £^2 

5",7 

8^ 

2  ,   -  .* "  ^' 

>  rc'*.?s:cr 

97> 

:  r  V  '  " .  c  k 

53 

I?  " 

70 

707 

~  t  ' '  ' 
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:/*^7 

"  ' .    ^  * 

9jj 

1.-  • 

7,  •  f 

6m  7,  f.  74 

i,.'.5S 

•:;> 

2 '. 

550, -.S^j 

i.0'"0 

\  /) 

I4n,0  '> 

2^-2 

2e7 

2-- 

4:.«:2 

K).'':  *. 

1,020 

'  *  3 

7.,t:  »^ 

39<) 

37.--) 

i'; . 

9i4 
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2''1 

373 
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OPTIONS  FOR  FI,WX:iNG  S^eClAL  EDUCATlOri 
By 

Phll'.p  P.  Jones  and  V.'miar.  R.  Uilkorson 
Oepartnant  of  School  Ai'ninlstration 
Indiana  University 

Questions  prevail  of  how  and  to  wha*-  extent  educational  prograf<»s 
for  exceptional  children  will  be  financed.    Forty-five  states  now  have 
legislation  mandating  that  appropriate  programs  be  provided  for  all 
school-age  children,  but  it  Is  estirated  that  only  40  percent  of  handi- 
capoed  pupils  are  involved  in  pertinent  programs  and  that  one  million 
handicapped  pupils  are  excluded  entirely  frcn  public  schools*  (1972) 

Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  mandatory  legislation  and  court  rul- 
ings, many  states  have  been  devoting  an  increasing  share  of  state  educa- 
tion dollars  for  special  education  purposes.    USOE  reports  (Johns)  on 
school  finance  plans  of  the  states  for  1963-69  and  1971-72  provide  data 
which  show  that  idcnt i f  iabi e  appropr  iations  for  special  educatio-*  in- 
creased from  S353  nil  lion  to  $645  nillion,  or  by  82  percant.    During  the 
sane  time  period,  total  state  aid  for  public  elenentary  and  secondary 
schools  had  roved  from  $13  billion  to  SI8.3  billion,  which  \^s  a  42  per- 
cent Increase. 

Several  states  include  funding  for  programr.  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren as  components  of  the  general  state  foundation  program.  Weighting 
factors  are  frequertly  used  in  recognition  of  the  lower  pupil-teacher 
ratios  usually  e<;s.?t:iated  with  special  education  prcorams.    If  it  were 
^  cossiblc  to  det-Dmin?  the  amounts  included  In  the  orograno  o*  the 

stores  which  distnibute  p-^rt  on  all  of  t>c  funds  for  special  educa- 
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tion  in  that  manner.  It  Is  also  lii^ly  thst  the  percentage  increase  for 
special  education  funding  would  be  greater  than  for  the  general  aid  pro- 
grom. 

Ctora'  for  seven  selected  states  concerning  basic  state  support  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  and  for  grants  for  spe- 
cial education  are  shown  on  Table  I. 


TABLE  1 .    W^OUNT  OF  BASIC  GRA^JTS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  SELECTED  STATES,  1 958-69  AND  1971-72. 


State 

1 968-69 
Appropriations 
(in  mill  ions) 

1971-72 
Appropriations 
(in  mill  ions) 

Percentage 
1968-69  to 



Increase 
1971-72 

Basic 

Special 

Basic 

Spec  i  a  1 

Basic 

Special 

Cal  Ifornis* 

SI, 092. 9 

S125.5 

$1,131.4 

S164.7 

3.5 

31.2 

1 1 1  inoi  s 

361 .7 

23.8 

766.9 

63.6 

112.0 

167.2 

Maryland 

141 .9 

17.5 

176.7 

27.1 

24.5 

54.9 

Michigan 

579.8 

32.0 

722.6 

58.7 

24.6 

83.4 

Pennsylvania 

562.6 

44.0 

953.0 

82.0 

69.4 

86.4 

VirginJa 

248.8 

5.9 

267.8 

11.1 

7.6 

88.1 

Wisconsin 

136.8 

9.6 

153.0 

22.3 

11.8 

132.3 

»C&ta  are  for  1967-68  and  1970-71. 

Source:    Johns,  Thonas  L.,  Pjbi ic  School  Finance  Programs,  (Re- 
ports for  1968-69  and  19/1-72)  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  data  in  Table  1  show,  at  least  for  these  seven  states,  that 
special  education  appropriations  from  the  state  have  increased  at  a  much 
rore  rapid  pace  than  approor iations  for  ^as:c  educational  programs.  Even 
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in  states  such  as  llitnois,  v/hich  fnore  than  c?oubfed  basic  state  aid  in 
the  ticie  period  studied,  appropriations  for  spdcial  educ^*ion  had  in- 
creased at  a  greaier  rate,  167  percent. 

Figures  in  Table  1  also  Indicate  that  state  funds  for  special  edu- 
cation programs,  while  increasing  ran^dly,  still  are  only  e  small  frac- 
tion of  funds  available  for  basic  school  programs, 

Thomas  (1973b),  who  analyzed  the  f?scal  capacity  of  states  and 
percentage  of  handicapped  children  served,  found  that  per  capita  personal 
Income  correlated  highly  with  the  percentage  of  handicapped  children 
served  (r.53).    She  suggested  Incorporating  the  variable  of  per  capita 
personal  Income  Into  a  formula  for  state  and  feden-l  fiscal  support.  The 
Thomas  study  further  implied  that  mandatory  legislation  resulted  In  pro- 
vision of  many  services  for  exceptional  children  primarily  when  the  law 
occurred  in  states  with  high  wealth. 

It  would  appear  that  this  fact  may  give  support  to  legislation  at 
the  federal  level  for  Involvement  in  the  financing  of  programs  for  excep- 
tional children.    Support  from  federal  revenues  would  tend  to  eQtjalIze 
the  fiscal  capaci fy  arong  the  states. 

That  special  education  costs  more  than  rany  other  educational  pro- 
grans  in  the  schools  is  generally  accepted.    However,  when  one  views  sta- 
tistics relating  to  selected  states  it  Is  obvious  that  the  percentage  of 
educational  dollars  expended  for  special  education  did  not  even  equal  the 
percentage  of  children  Identified  as  handicapped  by  the  state. 

Table  2  presents  data  for     ||     states  and  the  District  of  Cblum- 
bla  with  Connecticut  singled  out  for  attention.    That  was  the  only  state 
whore  the  percentage  of  educational  dollars  expended  for  <;peclal  educa- 


''^f^Kh,/-'^.^^!!'^  PERCENTAGE  OF  HANUICAPPED  CHILDREN,  PERCENTAGE  OF  FUNDS  SPENT  FOR  SPECIAL 

EDUCATION.  AND  PERCCNTAGE  OF  HANOICAPPEO  CHILDREN  SERVED,  SELECTED  STATES 


Per  Capita 
Personal  Inconre 
1970* 

Rjnk  on 
Per  Capita 

!  ncofTO 

Cnl Idren  Age  0-21 

Percentage  of 
Funds  Spent  For 
opeci a  1  co  t 

Percentage  of 
Handicapped 
Chi  1 dren  Served** 

OiG.  of  Columbia 

J  f  JO  1 

8.63 

2.39 

49 

4,592 

5 

^  t09 

2.96 

25 

Mossochusotts 

4,360 

in 

3.20 

65 

Ohio 

3,972 

1  3 

2.68 

48 

Co  t  orado 

^,  O  1  u 

On 

8.80 

4.04 

42 

,  ov  ^ 

or 

8.90 

5.02 

42 

6.80 

2.50 

22 

GoorQia 

so 

7,1 5 

2.12 

36 

Nor  rh  Corol Ina 

3,207 

H\J 

Q  TC 

2.91 

32 

45 

7.98 

1.97 

15 

Ark'?as3S 

2,791 

50 

16.83 

1.05 

14 

Connecticut 

4,356 

2 

8.04 

8.41 

46 

^Advisory  Commission  on  Intorgovernnrontal  Relations,  State-Local  Finances:    Slqniflcant  Features  and 

SuqocStOd  Legislation.   1972  Edition,  p.  299.   '   Hn.Ficmi.  reaiura:.  gnq 

^       **Basod  on  figures  from  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (USOE),  Annual  Report  of  Projected 
^    l.v.i.tios  for  FY1972  for  Educaflon  of  Handicapped  Children  under  Part  Vl-B.  EHA;  and  NEA  RosT  Reobrt —  Or* 
I^J^Q.  of  Sch.  Stat.  71-72.  ■  ^T' ' ' 
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tfon  exceeded  the  percentage  of  handicapped  children.    Even  tn  the  case 
of* Connecticut  it  should  be  noted  that  less  than  50  percent  of  handi- 
capped children  were  served. 

In  1973,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  reported  that 
12  percent  of  the  school  population  in  the  United  States  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  handicapped.    It  Is  obvious  that  the  state  estimates  shown 
In  the  table  differ  significantly  from  the  !2  percent  figure. 

Necessity  for  State  Funding 
of  Special  Education  fVograms 

The  question  of  whether  the  public  schools  should  provide  an  edu- 
cational program  for  the  handicapped  child  seems  to  have  been  resolved 
through  legislation  and  litigation.    Whi  I  e  most  states.  Into  the  'eO^s, 
Iwid  legislation  permitting  local  programs  for  the  handicapped,  we  now 
find  45  states  which  hcve  adopted  some  fom  of  mandatory  legislation. 

The  judicial  branch  of  governnent  has  also  affirmed  the  right  to 
education  for  the  har.Ji capped.    Class  action  suits  have  been  brought  In 
many  locales.    The  two  preccden^  cases  Involving  the  handicapped  have 
been  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children  v.  Cor^uon wealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Mills  v.  ESoard  of  Education  of  District  of  Cblumbla. 

The  Pennsylvania  case  dealt  only  with  retarded  children.    The  Cbm- 
ronwealth  was  given  11  months  to  Identify  and  evaluate  all  retarded  chil- 
dren and  subsequently  provide  publicly-supported  education  programs  for 
all  /ctarded  chlldrc-.  boti.een  the  ages  of  six  and  21.    A  due  process  pro- 
cedure was  also  out!  insJ  to  protect  ths  righfs  of  the  child  and  his  par- 
ents. 

The  Mills  ca^JO  ^^fcrded  fh^  right  to  education  to  all  handicapped 
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children  of  school  age.    The  judgrent  called  for  "...a  free  and  suitable 
publicly-supported  education  reoardless  of  the  degree  of  the  child's  rnen- 
tal.  physical  or  erotional  disabll  ity  or  impairir^nt. . ."  within  30  days  of 
the  order.    The  juda-nsnt  further  required  hearings  before  changes  of  pro- 
gram In  or  out  of  the  schools  and  the  filing  within  45  days  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  covering  identification,  notification,  assessment,  place- 
ment and  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

•   While  the  legislative  provisions  had  typically  provided  for  the 

traditional  categories  and  classifications  of  handicapped  children,  the 
courts  extended  p.ovlsions  to  all  handicapped  children  Including  the  se- 
vere and  profoundly  retarded  and  other  severely  handicapped. 

Thus  tte  question  now  is  not  whether  we  shall  provide  for  the 
handicapped  but  how  wll I  we  provide.    The  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  oolv  40  to  50  percent  of  the  handicapped  are  currently  receiving 
necGs'^ry  special  education  programs.    Typically  those  children  served 
are  In  programs  identified  as  having  the  Ic.est  cost  differentials  as  re- 
Idtfd  to  the  basic  educational  program. 

Special  Education  Program  Cost  Differentials 
Rossmiller  and  others  (1970)  reported  the  results  of  Special  Study 
timber  2  of  the  national  Educational  Finance  Project.    The  report,  en- 
titled "Educational  Programs  for  Exceptional  Children:    Resource  Config- 
urations and  Costs,"  contained  nodian  cost  Indices  for  various  categories 
of  exceptional  children  developed  from  dat^  in  five  states.  Twenty-seven 
school  districts  in  five  states  were  nooinated  as  having  high  quality, 
ccprehensive  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children.    Data  were 
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gathered  in  these  districts  for  the  various  categories  of  exceptionality 
served.    It  should  be  noted  that  not  ell  of  the  districts  provided  pro- 
grams In  all  the  categories.  ^- 

Similar  studies  have  been  completed  In  districts  and  states 
throughout  the  country  since  the  Rossmiller  report  was  released. 

Jones  and  Wilkerson  (1972)  completed  a  study  In  two  selected  dis- 
tricts In  Indiana.    Again,  as  In  RossmllleHs  study,  the  districts  sur- 
veyed were  selected  as  those  operating  comprehensive  special  education 
programs. 

Sorensen  (J973)  reported  a  similar  study  for  seven  districts  and 
joint  agreements  In  Illinois.    Again  districts  were  selected  partially 
for  comprehensiveness  of  programs  but  regional  representation  in  the 
state  was  also  sought  (as  was  the  case  in  the  Jones  and  Wilkerson  study). 

Snell  (1973)  identified  three  to re  typical  school  districts  In  tne 
state  of  Indiana  as  the  basis  for  his  study.    He  utilized  employment  of  a 
liccnijed  director  of  special  education,  existence  of  at  least  four  cate- 
gorical special  education  programs  or  services  and  mean  size  of  school  cor- 
pora Mons  in  Indiana  in  his  selection.    Further  the  three  corporations 
selected  represented  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  regions  of  the 
state.    All  participated  to  some  degree  in  a  cooperative  or  joint  program 
and  thus  data  from  11  school  corporations  were  reported. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  indices  developed  and  reported  In  the 
four  studies  follows. 
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Possnf  1  Icjl 

Jones  & 
Mi  1 kerson 

Sorensen 

Snelt 

Gifted 

l.t4 

— 

— 

— 

Educable  Mentally 
Retarded 

1.67 

1.63 

1.72 

1.94 

Trainable  Mentally 
Retarded 

2.10 

1.79 

2.31 

1.81 

2.99 

3.71 

2.35  HH 
2.41  OF 

1.55 

Visual ly  Handicapped 

2.97 

6.01 

2.75 

Speech  Handicapped 

1. 13 

1.19 

1.22 

rnysicai  ly  nana  ii»o,jjjwu 

3.64 

2.76 

2.S4 

4.18 

Special  Learning 
Disorders 

2.16 

2.38 

2.02 

1.32 

Emotlon-jlly  Disturbed 

2.83 

3.73 

3.95 

Multiple  handicapped 

2.73 

2.93 

3.38 

Homebou  nd/Hosp  i  ta 1 

1.42 

1.74 

1.56 

Inspection  of  the  indices  reportsd  In  the  four  studies  reveals 
some  sinilaritios  but  also  several  differences  leading  the  authors  to 
question  the  validity  of  states'  adoption  of  Indices  developed  for  other 
states  or  rcaions  of  the  country.    The  indices  do,  however,  appear  to  be 
valuable  for  predicting  cost?  of  special  education  on  a  statewide  basis. 
Possmlller  further  cautioned  that  indices  are  averages  and  "an  average  is 
just  that."    Other  limitations  suggested  by  Rossmlller  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.    Ths  indices  reflect  current  practice  which  nay  or 
nay  not  be  what  could  or  should  be; 
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2.  The  indices  show  costs  for  educating  exceptional 
children  as  related  to  the  cost  of  the  regular 
progrom.    Tj-.erefore,  a  variation  in  the  indices 
could  occur  for  identical  special  prograns  per 
pupil  costs  due  to  differences  in  regular  program 
costs. 

3.  Costs  vary  erong  districts  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons; I.e.,  pupil/teacher  ratios,  supplies  and 
equipment  cost,  transportation,  etc. 

The  reports  from  the  four  studies  do  confirm  the  existence  of  differen- 
tial costs  for  special  education  compared  to  the  average  cost  of  regular 
programs.    However,  while  differential  costs  between  special  education 
programs  and  specific  regular  programs  may  appear  to  be  quite  different, 
other  programs,  In  addition  to  special  education,  also  have  low  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios  and  significantly  more  equipment  and  materials  costs. 
Program  cost  an'3lyses  reveal  that  indices  conparobls  to  those  given  above 
nay  be  obtained  for  drive  +niining,  vocational  programs,  and  perhaps 
foreign  language  Instruction. 

Special  educators  today  are  advocating  that  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren bo  served  in  the  regular  classroom  with  some  supportive  services 
mode  available  to  the  handicapped  child  and/or  his  teacher.    This  concept 
Is  known  as  'Va instreanlng. "   V/hile  the  concept  has  recently  acquired  the 
name,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  new  idea.    In  1962,  Reynolds  proposed  a 
model  for  provision  of  services  to  the  handicapped.    The  fX)del  Is  pre- 
sented in  Figure  1, 

Unfortunately  this  node!  for  services  has  received  little  atten- 
tion and  v/ith  the  possiljle  exception  of  speech  thenpy,  the  vast  majority 
of  special  education  programs  have  utilized  the  full-time,  self-contained 
Spccioi  class  OS  the  major  instructional  arrangsieni-.    Rosnarch  has  ques- 
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tioned  the  efficacy  of  the  special  class.  .Sociological  studies  were  con- 
cerned with  labeling  and  segregation  of  the  handicapped  pupils  from  the 
normal.    Litigation  also  questioned  diagnostic  and  placement  procedures. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  many  children  were  placed  in  special, 
classes  when  they  could  have  remained  in  the  regular  class  and  been  pro- 
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vided  with  supporting  services.    Those  now  advocating  rnainstreamlng  are 
basically  restating  Reynolds'  ncjel. 

While  il-  Is  -engrallv  truo  that  the  costs  of  program  levels  In- 
crease greatly  at  the  upper  end  (special  schools  and  above).  It  remains 
to  be  seen  If  the  costs  for  the  lower  service  levels  will  actually  differ 
significantly  from  those  for  special  classes. 

The  major  reduction  of  cost^    If  any.  from  providing  services  at 
the  consultation,  supplementary  teaching  or  resource  room  level,  can  be 
attributed  only  to  serving  a  significantly  larger  number  o*  handicapped 
st..dants  than  a  teacher  could  serve  In  a  special  class,    t    dent  needs 
should  dictate  the  amount  of  supplementary  service  requli  -  !. 

It  should  also  ba  observed  that  the  c  ,ts  of  service  provided  at 
these  lower  levels  arc  a  total  add  on  charge  to  reguJar  class  costs  as 
occurs  presently  with  TOSt  spesch  therapy. 

The  authors  support  tho  concept  of  ma instreaming  wholeheartedly, 
but  merely  caution  against  viev/ing  the  approach  as-  a  potential  for  saving 
money.    It  is  doubtful  whether  a  resource  teacher  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary service  to  a  malnstreamed  educable  retarded,  mildly  disturbed  or 
learning  disabled  child  In  the  same  length  of  time  that  a  soeech  thera- 
pist provides  services  to  a  child. 

Financing  Problems  Encountered  by  Local  Districts 
Various  fL;col  support  procedures  h,.     been  uf.  iized  by  the 
stafos.    Thon.Ts  (1973a)  reviewed  existing  state  support  systems  and 
grouped  the.Tr  into  the  six  renerol  categories  of:    unit  financing; 
wo.'ghtccJ  formula  sy:;t.?n;  percentage  re jfnbijrsert?nt;  reimbursement  for  per- 
sonnel; straight  sum  reimbursement;  and  excess  cost  formula. 
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A  najor  concern,  regcrJIess  of  the  funding  option  utilized  by  ^ 
state,  is  the  lack  of  full  funding  of  reifrburseffient  entitlements  of  local 
educational  agencies.    V/hlle  corue  states  utilize  deficiency  appropria- 
tions to  eventually  pay  full  state  obligations  to  LEA's,  some  merely  pro- 
rate the  available  appropriation. 

The  State  of  lYidiana  is  an  example  of  the  latter  procedure. 
Indian  utilizes  a  plan  based  upon  percentage  reimbursement  of  personnel 
and  transportation  costs.    While  state  obligations  for  reimbursement  In- 
creased from  $1,776,000  in  fiscal  1962  to  $11,287,000  In  fiscal  1972, 
state  appropriations  to  pay  the  obligations  Increased  from  $1,776,000  to 
only  $3,353,000  for  the  corresponding  period.    Thus  while  the  state  paid 
100  percent  of  its  obligations  to  local  educational  agencies  In  fiscal 
1962,  only  29.7  percent  of  the  obl  igatioo  vos  paid  in  fiscal  1972.  It 
should  be  noted  these  figures  reflect  only  state  obMgations  under  the 
percentage  relnbursenent  plan  and  not  the  total  program  cost  to  the  local 
educational  a3ency. 

In  addition  to  making  it  extrernely  difficult  to  budget  progran 
costs  «»nd  anticipated  receipts,  this  procedure  creates  an  even  greater 
problem  for  program  development.    Given  a  mandatory  -sec  la  I  education  act 
and  given  a  fixed  state  appropriation  to  pay  rcir^urserent  obligations. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  realize  that  the  addition  of  staff  and  programs 
to  meet  the  rrnndate  results  In  a  lower  percentage  of  reimbursement  to  tha 
Iccol  education  agency. 

Arother  problem  noted  in  many  state  plans  is  f^e  lack  of  current 
reimbursefrent  to  meet  ob I  igat ions  of  Iccol  agencies.    Current  reimburs<»- 
nofit  or  forward  funding  would  assist  greatly  In  necessary  program  expan- 
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sion.    When  state  relnburse'nont  is  received  after  the  fact,  often  as  long 
as  12  to  18  fnonths  after  the  period  of  progran  operation,  the  local  edu- 
cational  agency  Is  forced  to  bear  the  total  cost  of  program  operation  for 
an  extremely  long  period  of  time.    Program  expansion  particularly  Is  ham- 
pered in  such  cases, 

Schroeder  (1971)  found  finance  to  be  an  almost  universal  concern 
of  adminlsr.3tors  of  special  education  as  they  atiempted  to  Implement 
special  education  progran  plans  required  by  the  Indiana  mandatory  special 
education  law.    Over  70  percent  of  the  «4ninistrators  of  special  educa- 
tion  reported  so.r^  of  the  projected  programs  contained  In  the  comprehen- 
sive  plans  v^uld  not  be  imple,nented  unless  additional  state  funding  was 
available.    Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  study  group  reported  the 
state  would  need  to  provide  at  least  50  percent  of  total  program  cost  to 
Insure  program  implementation. 

It  appears  that  an  appropriate  goal  to  consider  in  devising  a 
state  plan  for  financing  special  education  programs  would  be  one  of  full 
state  funding  of  excess  costs  of  a  local  program.     In  other  words,  a 
local  district  would  financially  support  the  educational  program  of  a 
handicapped  child  to  the  same  extent  that  it  supported  any  other  child  in 
the  district. 

Welntraub,  et  al.  (1971)  made  the  following  reconmendat Ion: 

...  the  costs  of  educating  a  handicaoped  child 
beyond  that  of  educating  a  non-handicapped  child  should 
be  assumed  by  state  government.    However,  the  child's 
district  of  residence  should  be  required  to  assume  an 
expenditure  for  the  child  equal  to  that  exoended  for  a 
non-hand icopp^d  child,  regardless  of  where  th^  child 
^receives  an  education,    (o.  64) 

The  li^-^psraso  of  ths  rccom.'nendation  should  be  particularly  noted  In 
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that  the  district  of  rosid^r:e  is  n.^t  releasee!  fron  f  in3ncial  particip".- 
tion  if  the  child  attends  a  state  residential  facility., 

HonJerson  (075)  offered  a  si.-nilar  goal  for  special  education  fi- 

na.Tce: 

 H-e^h-sf3te-.is_to,  reach  the' point  i.here  every 

school-ag^  child  is  receiving  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  his  needs,  we  will  need  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  financing  special  education  programs 
to  be  developed  throughout  the  state,  regardla-s  of 
variances  in  population  density,  prevalence  of  hanai- 
capping  condition,  wealth  of  district,  etc.  Such 
special  education  financing  must  be  carefully  related 
to  the  general  stare  school  financing  plan  so  as  to 
prevent  under  pay-nent  or  over  payment  of  cost  differ- 
entials of  the  ssecial  education  programs. 

Henderson's  goal  rientions  "prevalence  of  handicapping  conditions." 
Parents  of  handicapped  children  often  migrate  to  coT.munitles  where  spe- 
cial education  program,  oxi.t.    While  services  for  the  handicapped  have 
inprove^  in  rural  areas-  through  the  develop-rent  of  cooperative  or  Joint 
p.'cgram^  arong  school  diotricts.  even  now  many  services  are  not  available 
for  the  handicappeo  in  the  low  incidence  'and  often  nost  costly  program) 
areas.    Many  nojor  businesses  and  industries  will  transfer  personnel  who 
have  a  handicapped  child  to  a  branch  in  an  area  where  appropriate  educa- 
tional services  may  be  obtained  for  the  child. 

The  military  is  highly  organized  for  the  transfer  of  personnel 
with  dependent  handicapped  children  to  instal  lations  in  areas  where  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  handicapped  are  available.    The  various 
branches  of  the  military  publish  directories  and  brochures  listing  the 
availability  of  spoc.ol  =duc,t,on  prc:;ra.s  a-    HabU-  af  each  installation 
and/or  nearby  co.rr.unitiis.. 

The  Charrpnijn  Com.jnity  Schools  (1560)  reported  13  ni  I  itary-oon- 
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nec ted  Children  In  programs  for  the  hearing  impa.'red  when  Incidence  esti- 
mates w>uld  result  in  the  expectation  of  only  fojr  nl  I  »tary-<onnected 
children  in  the  progron.    Gray  i!973)  naJe  a  sinilsr  study  covering  ten 
school  districts  In  the  greater  San  Antonio  area.    In  seven  of  the  ten 
districts,  the  military  percentage  of  handicapped  children  exceeded  the 
nllltary  percentage  of  district  enroMnent.    Military-connected  enroll- 
inent  In  prog  rams 'for  the  handicapped  also  exceeded  expected  enrollnent 
when  accepted  prevalence  estimates  were  appll-ad  to  the  military-dependent 
school  enrollment.    She  concluded  that  the  districts  In  the  San  /^ntonfo 
area  were  bearing  an  additional  financial  burden  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  skewed  population  of  handicapped  pupils  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  military  installations. 

The  Champaign  report  and  Gray  study  examine  onl^y  one  aspect  of  the 
nigratlon  of  parents  to  localities  where  programs  are  available  for  a 
handtcoppod  child.    VMether  such  migration  is  dependent  on  assistance  of 
the  military,  other  employers,  or  parent  Initiative,  the  new  locate  bears 
the  financial  burden  for  the  program. 

In  effect,  school  districts  who  develop  cornprehensive  special  edu- 
cation program  fo  neet  Imediate  local  needs  noy  experience  additional 
costs  for  children  attracted  to  the  district  by  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
gram.   The  local  financial  burden  could  be  reduced  If  the  excess  costs  of 
the  special  education  prograr.is  were  wholly  assuned  by  the  state. 

Federal  involve^nt  In  differential  costs  for  special  education 
profjrams  has  received  some  attention  in  the  93rd  Congressional  Session. 
S.6  would  provide  federal  payment  of  75  percent  of  the  excess  costs  for 
the  education  of. the  handicapped.   H??  70  would  provide  grants  of  S600  per 
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handicapped  child  plus  75  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of  a  program  cost- 
ing beyond  S600  per  pupil.    Regional  hearings  have  been  held  on  S.6. 
Sono  crlticisv.,  based  on  continued  labiiling  of  pupils,  has  been  offered 
in  the  hearings.    It  is  doubtful  that  federal  participation  will  be  real- 
ized soon  but  the  above  proposals  might  indicate  a  trend. 

Analysis  of  Existing  State  Support  Programs 
Examination  of  the  schemes  used  by  states  tcv  distribute  funds  to 
local  school  districts  for  special  education  programs  reveals  almost  un- 
bDlievable  variety.    These  Include  very  sophisticated  programs  which 
veight  pupils  or  instructional  units  according  to  handicap  and  which  use 
measures  of  local  fiscal  ability  to  determine  entitlements.    At  the  other 
extreme,  one  state  distributes  special  education  funds  only  for  pupils  In 
institutions  other  than  public  schools.    Also  In  existence  are  state  plans 
for  payment  of  tuition  for  hdndicopped  pupils  to  attend  non-public 
schools. 

For  convenience  in  analyzing  the  wide  variety  of  state  plans,  the 
following  classification  soens  to  be  appropriate. 

Flat  Grants  -  Uniform  and  Variable 

A  surprising  nu.-'jber  of  flat  grant  projrons  exists.    SoTe  of  these 
provide  a  unlfom  amount  per  child,  program,  specialist,  or  classroom 
unit  while  others  vary  the  grant  amount  -  usual  ly  according  to  type  of 
handicap.    Frequently  unit  costs  are  identical  but  the  nunbers  of  pupils 
required  *or  a  unit  vcjr^  by  handicap  area. 

If  a  fixed  dollar  arount  per  nupil  or  unit  is  allowed  without  con- 
sideration of  cost  differentials  of  proara-s,  IcsG  wealthy  districts  and 
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those  which  attempt  to  provide  a  brosd  range  of  pfoqrans  receive  a  heavy 
local  burden. 

Some  of  the  incquiry  is  renoved  jf  entitlcnents  are  geared  to  pro- 
gram cost  differentia  Is.     If  the  grant  arnounts  approximate  the  actual 
costs  of  providing  programs,  a  high  degree  of  equalization  of  program 
availability  and  local  fiscal  burden  across  the  state  can  be  achieved. 

Flat  grant  per  pupil  programs,  unless  accompanied  by  appropriate 
controls,  can  result  in  larger  classes  than  is  desfrable  as  districts 
night  be  tempted  to  reduce  per  pupil  costs.    The  temptation  might  also 
exist  to  place  pupils  Inappropriately  In  order  to  maximize  state  grants. 

Programs  requiring  that  pupils  be  placed  in  a  special  class  In 
order  to  be  counted  *or  funding  purposes  \/ork  against  the  concept  of 
ma  in  streaming. 

If  staff  personnel  is  the  only  basis  for  funding,  other  necessary 
program  coots  are  Ignored  and  must  be  borne  cnMrcly  locally. 

Non-Equalizing  ^tatching  Grants 

V/hlle  this  type  of  funding  mechanism  has  largely  been  abandoned  In 
fho  case  of  basic  state  aid,  it  is  still  used  by  several  states  to  dis- 
tribute special  education  funds.    Under  tnis  plan,  the  state  agrees  to 
pay  a  specified  percenfege  of  the  cost  for  a  program  or  designated  per- 
sonnel.   Frequently  the  percentage  share  is  nodif ied  by  a  dollar  f loor  or 
I  in  it  on  the  .mount  of  the  grant. 

These  gr.jnts  do  noi  take  inJ'o  account  districts*  differences  In 
ability  to  raise  the  required  local  share.  If  tho  st.Tte's  r«^are  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  75  percent  or  nor<),  di  s-oqua  I  i  zi  ng  effects  arc  prob- 
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ably  not  too  much  of  a  pro:>!e.-.;  however,  nony  of  the  existing  progra-ns 
provide  for  state  participation  at  the  50  percent  level. 

Another  ve-sion  o*  .-notchin-  grants  which  Is  used  frequently  for 
special  eduration  is  state  assunption  of  a  percentage  of  cost  !n  excess 
of  the  cost  of  educating  non-handicapped  pupils.    Costs  of  both  are 
geared  to  the  per  pupil  or  per  unit  amount  stipulated  for  the  state  foun- 
dation program.    The  major  problem  with  this  approach  Is  that  both  cost 
figures  relate  to  a  hypothetical  state-wide  average  rather- than  to  actual 
expenditures  of  the  district. 

Equjlizatlon  Grants  with  '.Weighted  Need  Measures 

Several  states,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  nation, 
include  speciji  education  funding  as  part  of  the  general  foundation  pro- 
gram.   Per  pupil  or  unit  orountG  for  special  education  are  weighted  to 
allo*^  for  higher  progra-n  costs. 

Equity  of  tha^o  scheres  is  largely  dependent  uocn  the  adequacy  of 
ti-5  need  measures  and  tha  extent  to  which  local  variations  in  fiscal  ca- 
pacity arc  rsinimized. 

Program  cost  studios,  such  as  those  cited  previously  and  others, 
can  provide  appropriate  infor-otion  to  aid  in  dcveloprent  of  need  mea- 
sure-..   However,  state  policy  makers  freq^jently  desire  to  keep  formulas 
sir.ple,  and  are  tempted  tc  use  averogei.    \'hen  thio  occurs,  districts  of- 
forj^ng  a  broad  rango  of  progro-.s  are  pen3l  ised  cc^npored  lo  those  who  of- 
fer only  the  lov/ost  cotit  ope'^iai  progrt'r^s. 
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Ful  I  State  Funding 

Presumably  Hawaii  assumes  alt  costs  for  special  education  along 
with  those  for  other  edacoMonal  programs. 

The  Pennsylvania  1971-72  program  granted  to  local  districts  the 
ariount  expended  per  pupil  in  approved  special  education  programs  In  ex- 
cess of  the  regular  program  per  pupil  expenditure.    Pupils  in  special 
education  pnogranis  were  also  Included  in  the  basic  subsidy  program  of  the 
state.    Thus  the  local  district  nakes  only  the  same  effort  for  a  handi- 
capped child  as  for  any  other  pupil  in  the  school  system. 

If  all  handicapped  pupils  are  to  be  served  in  appropriate  programs 
throughout  the  state,  this  plan  appears  to  contain  all  of  the  necessary 
elenents.    Local  effort  is  no  greater  for  exceptional  children  than  for 
ftonmal  children.    Local  v/eslth  factors  are  nininized  in  the  development 
and  naintcnonce  of  appropriate  programo  Vo  serve  all  pupils. 

The  authors  oDnclude  th3^  full  state  funding  of  excess  program 
costs  is  the  most  appropriate  moctanisn  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
mandatory  legislation. 
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"lilCnticS)  £>lalei&  &e%xale 


WA«MlfK.ION,  O  C  293(0 


Tuiy  2,  l'>74 


'AT,  alchard  A.  Koss-jiiller 

ricoa  739 

saucation  Pinanca«  duildlng 
1025  W«9t  Johnson 
'adison,  Wisconsin  53706 

r-^ar  >!r.  RosssLlllsr: 

I  <rr«stly  apprsciata  your  aopeariaT  in  UeArinos  b«- 
*r»  t*i«  3ubcoirttiiltte«  on  i.*:*  lUnciic40f:*»ii  o".  3.  tn'^ 
I'Uucacion  Tor  All  iTandicaored  Oilclron  \ct.        :r  corioents 
on  .Lnwci.-iq  sp«cxal  education  vero  very  helpful,  as 
1  tnaicatad  to  you  in  t.*i«  hearings,  I  aa  forwarding  to  you 
ji'idicional  qusstiona  based  oa  your  testiaony  LZd  on  testi- 
.icnY  oi  others  in  ^is  aree. 

B'lcausa  the  Subcocadttee  has  nov  completed  hearings 
un  thia  pleasure        will  be  reviewing  Toateri^l  in  prepar- 
ation for  final  axecative  sessions  on  this  legislation 
iif:er  this  month,  I  would  deeoly  appreciate  your  ccnplet- 
ing  the  enclosed  questions  and  returning  then 

9S  soon  as  possible.    The  hearing  record 
will  La  fozoally  closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  of  July  8th. 


With  best  wishes. 


jincerely. 


:'irrl.*cn  A. 
CJ;air7Uin 


Uilliams 


^\W?lwc 


ERIC 
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:  :.Jorticn  o5  ill.iliar.tii jaoctjd  j.*.il,iren  ara  ^••ir.c  -i^rv«?d» 
13  oovicuj  .  -at  ^neaa  p^rc^s.Ti.ne J  vary  ;ot.i  *:y  itato 
1 by  diio-j-liiy  jrou?.    Fror.  /o-jr  own  ;.iO«rioncs»  could 

•^-1  i  JO  lata  -LT.e  ;ost  ir:portdnt  .a«;tors  ca':Sir..i  this  van- 
trion? 

— what  do  you  f^al  snouli  or  can  bo  done  to  d.»al  aooro- 
iriatcly  with  t.;ese  factors? 

-  :o  Administration,  in  appearing  ijofo^ro  this  Subccnnittee 
.'Lie  17t.*»,  «xore9a*»d  tvo  primary  criticisrs  oi  th«  excess 
:ojt  foraula;     1)  that  th«  Zonula  would  encouraq«  iamroper 
:  i^elir.q  of  cniidren  as  "handicaopf d, -  and  2)  thit  th« 
)LCOuntinq  proceduras  necossitats^  by  excess  costs  are 
-•^yond  thm  ca?a:>ility  oi  achccl  systems  orosently*  It 
•.:*?ns  to  mm  t-^at  va  have  a  aerias  o?  problecs  which  may  b« 
.)ra  apparent  than  real  In  tn^He  criticisas,    ?ir3t,  th« 

*r-.ula  in  Kr.^    ill  is  ridj«».:  <;n  th?*  nuAc«-T  of  c'liliroa 
t  icnool  ij  >;iuaU7  ST-ztna.  m.i  tna  cost  of  education 
ZMHm  c;u.lJr»n,     la  order  for  to  «ncouraa«  the 

ib-tflinq  ojf  srniiaren,  It  aeecis  to  be  that  jcnool  districts 
ould  reflll*'  .lave  to  i-^ogle  their  figures  in  a  wav  which 
^ould  be  onvioua  In  any  kind  oi  an  a*idit,    :5-!rcndiy,  ia 
-.a  long  run  ^oui^a*t  it  De  a3*»cul  to  local  jcnool  districts 

Htatss  to  have  thi*  kind  or  mfomation,  which  would 
•irnv^ilable  iron  the  accounting  procedures  gat  up  to  detar- 
:lne  excess  coses? 

.  5  provides  cnat  the  home  school  district  of  che  child 
'^j-jain  r<t«ponsibla  fir.aacially  for  the  child* g  education 
Tanner  he  is  educated  there  or  not>  the  bill  aljo  provides 
'vtt  the  hono  district  aiay  send  a  child  to  a  private  school 
f  tr.ere  is  no  aopropriate  program  for  th*  child  in  the 
"jre  district »  znz  vwuld  reiaain  r^aponsiola  for  the  cost* 
o  you  agree  with  t.h49e  provisions?^ 

r,  oeljaick  suggested  a  formula  which  would  have  tha  federal 
".vemnont  pa'/  for  53%  of  the  avsraae  saliry  of  ill  iastrac- 
i^nal  ::ersornel  ia  ac^cial  .?<*uc.ntion  withir.  ?^ch  'istrict: 
:  1  state* 

'hat       yoi^r  'vsi-jation  of  tr.a  -jperation  oi  tnia  fomula? 

-  thia  ^ot  -ose  additional   todIots:    ?or  ^xarrole, 
"!ld  it  -U3t  "inco'irace  the  transfjr  of  all  children  to  3oe- 
;al  'Classes  ':*»ca:is«  a  dijtrlct  'rould  then  ^  rei.nbjraed? 
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3.    Also,  in  your  study,  2  believe  that  vou  found  that  there 
«i-:s  clr,ar  ccsta  t:x^z  l-uiXo  cne  Cizi2r>jnct»  in  special  educa- 
tion, li!c«  trxns?ortation>  ancillary  personnel  and  other 
coatd.    'ihat  vouid  the  Selsnick  tor»ixla  mean  for  these 
costa? 

6.  aaaically,  I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  we  woul<»  want 
xiy  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govemnent  to  underwrite 
the  education  of^all  children  wqually,  that  the  support 
could  benefit  those  districts  whicn  have  rude  a  special 
j?.^i»rt  throuqh  additional  taxation,  and  that  it  would  assist 
those-ooor  districts -that  c«jmot -support  such  additional 
taxddkin.    Do  you  have  any  ideas  that  night  accomplish  that? 
?or  instance,  do  you  think  it  aight  be  a  good  idea  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  asount  of  support  for  poor  districts? 

Or  that  we  suggeet  that  all  noney  go  towards  helping  those 
•irsas  within  a  state  or  those  disability  groups  witb  the 
cfreatest  need? 

7.  vo  you  have  any  recoeanendationa  as  to  paraiaecers  which  we 
might  include  to  define  excess  cost? 

3.    — :*or  ioacance,  should  we  liait  excess  cost  to  instructional 
personnel  and  instructional  equipnenb? 

--Should  we  inclutle  transportation? 

3.  Could  you  provide  information  for  the  record  as  to  what  states 
3nd  school  districts  are  using  individualized  plans,  or -direct 
MS  to  where  we  o«i^'ht  fi.id  th&t  information? 

9.    For  th*  districts  that  are  utiliiing  individualized  plans, 

aid  it  require  specialized  training  for  the  personnel  to  learn 
how  to  use  thea?   How  extensive  was  this  training? 

i:*.    * -viewing  your  testiicony,  it  would  seen  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
:Tneent  oould  use  the  incidence  figures,  and  the  index  of 
costs  you  cited  in  your  paper  to  foraolate  a  general  account- 
in'^  procedure  to  ensure  that  states  and  districts  are  not 
oatiding  their  figuares,  or  misspending  funds.    You  have  also 
3»i';qe4»t4d  a  proc*»dur3  by  which  a  locality  or  a  state  would 
li^  able  to  begin  to  plan  for  programs  using  excess  cost  rela- 
bur3ement,  and  utilizing  incidence  figures  and  cost  projec- 
tions to  figure  how  such  they  will  need  to  spend.    If  the 
csncrsss  were  to  pass  this  legislation,  how  long  do  you  think 
it  would  take  for  states  and  local  districts  to  submit  a  plan? 

.M^o.  how  long  to  you  think  it  would  i.i^^a  -or  the  Office  of 
.,wjja;icn  to  write  rsguiations,  and  develop  an  accoimting 
rocodara  to  ensure  con^pliance  with  tne  intent  of  the  law. 


t 
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Atininiatration  has  stated  that  state  and  local  cjovem- 
L-aats  are  iiettar  a:>xo  to  finor.ee  special  education  than 
t;h«a  Federal  Covemiaent.    Do  you  atjree  vith  then? 

•ould  you  addreaa  yourself  to  th.?  cueation,  in  n»re  detail, 

nis-  or  o-/er-laS>eliflg  of  children  that  r.ioht  be  caused 
•jy  this  oill? 
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the 

\  Wjsconsjn 

Research  and  Development  Center 
^  for  Co'gnicive 
Learning  ■& 


July  15.  1974 


St-iiaror  H.trri:;on  A.  Will  lasts 
Chalrzan.  CoraUtre  on  Labor  and 

I'ublic  Welfare 
L'jiUeJ  St.'itf.s  Senate 

U'.i'.liliujion.  UC    20510  "^-^ 
Oc.ir  S<.iritor  Utlllaos: 

I  v.is  jil^'.TJi't!  to  h»'  nbl«  to  .ipp*.ir  before  the  Sub^ionalttce  on  the 
U.wMc.ipi».i  .)n  June  2A.  lO?/..       discuss  S<6.  the  Education  for  All 
H,jKlir3,vt-'i  CMI'Jrcn  Act.     I  l».>ve  ;.tt«llcd  the  additional  questions 
coiu.ti'M^t  iM  yo»ir^  letter  of  .luly  /-    Enclosed  are  answers  to  the 
quest toffi  riised  by  you  niid  by  St-nator  Stafford.    X  hope  that  thcac 
ro.pori'....i  .iM-  not  too  late  to  imjurfe  in  the  hcarlnR  record.  Appar- 
ently       "■•••irtlt  of  .IJily  hoH<i.iy  dit^mpted  n-til  service  for  your 
lctt*-i  «»;  Jtily  2  did  not  reach  ru«  until  early  Use  Vf<^.  Other 
pn-.-iinr.  t*--p.>i.'.ibnU loi*  prcMuJed  lae  from  givlnj;  iowedlate  atten- 
;i«jn  to  tf«.'  qui'Ttlons  you  r.iKed  and  I  apolo'^izv  for  oy  tardiness 
{fi  reply! 'if.  to  your  question* 


Sin 


ly  >o.irr..  k,/^ 


P.ich.ird  A.  i^o«:,*.rii Uer 
rroic^^oi  .»f  UducatlonAl 

y\t«al;ii.,t:  It  Ion 

Knrhr.'ir/' 
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SE.V.\To:{  il\RRlt>ON  A.  Mlllls\yS  AND  S£;':ATOit  ?.03;.K7  7.  STAFFaKD 
WITH  RHaxSO  TO  EDi'CAIlON  FOR  ALL  l«A.S'UiC«\?i'f.U  CHILUKKN  ACT 


1.     I  hfllcve  thffc  are  scVt^r.il  reasons  for  the  vari.incc  in  propuction 
of  all  handicapped  children  currently  being  served  as  rcflecte'd  in 
statistics  froa  the  various  ^t.ite:;.    One  iapnrtant  fac£or  i^  the 
criteria  eoployed  ia  detcnaining  whether  or  r.^:  a  child  qualifies 
for  classification  as  handicapped.    These  criteria  vary  considerably 
fr<V3  St. ice  to  ^tate  and  incidence  figures  generally  are  not  directly 
cocsp.irable.    A  second  ioport.int  factor  is  the  v.iriation  which  c/ists 
In  tUf  procedures  for  identifying  handicapped  children.    T!ie  Adequacy 
of  tin-  idt;nt if ieat ion  procedures  varies  within  a  state  <is  well  as 
bvtkit'vu  st.il*,'S.    I  aa  tjuite  sure  that  in  amy  states  handicapptfd 
children  art*  not  identified  until  they  begin  foroal  schooling  and 
thnt  in  otht-r  states  the  identification  of  handicapped  children  la 
oucli  rf>re  adequate  and  result;:  in  iCo.itif ication  very  early  in  the 
cliihri,  II f»'.    Tills  variatiuT  directly  affect:;  the  mtnber  of  children 
it'.'tii  )  f  iiil  .-li  handicapped  .ind  thiir.  Is  indirectly  reflected  in  the 
Prfcwii  I,;-  f>t  h^yjdicappfd  Lhildren  served  reported  by  the  states. 
A  tliif.!  ^'I'lor  li  the  .idc-^i'i.icy  ot'  the  systca  for  providing  cduca* 
tiiMtil  -jMrvlc*-*  to  the  h.i!i<lii.apped.    If  a  state  does  not  have  a  well 
dfveli'prd  delivery  syatca,  it  is  likely  to  report  a  larger  miaber 
oi  riitiJrcn  tli.it  are  not  •••■iiig  adequately  served.    A  fourth  factor 
c.iii^tii,-  {hii>  v.ii  lation       iUk  pfiivtsiun  for  financing  prograsM  for 
hnix II (.>}>{•«;.!  thildren.    Unit      th--  state  progras  for  financing  education 
<»f  the  b.indlc.ipped  lakes  intw  oMKiderat ion  the  additional  cost  involved 
in  ed'tiTtting  Mtrh  childri'it.  IoliI  school  districts  are  likely  to 
overlook  rh«'  need»  of  thr  h.tnditapped  child.     In  fact,  unle-s-*  the 
ailditlonit  co.^t  of  educatui;;  h.indicapped  children  1;;  cottsldcr^-d, 
thftv  i.  actually  a  disitu etit i ve  for  local  school  districts  to  provide 
progriK,'.  for  h.indicapped  rhlMfen  since  the  additional  co:*t  of  such 
pro^r.io.  will  be  horne  larj^rly  if  not  entirely  by  lycal  taxpa/ers. 
Ill  •jchooi  districts  alre.i'Iv  hard  pressed  to  find  .idequate  funds  to 
fininre  « ducat ioital  prr-gr.irj.,  there  will  be  n  .strong  temptation  to 
.ivoiil  providing  j:«ch  pro/.riS'.. 

 Ut't|i-i.'P..ir«l  tu  what  can  or  what  ^hou!d  be  done  to  deal  with  the<»e 

factors,  reason.tbly  eniftirn  orite^'ia  for  the  id^nt  i  f  ic.it  ion  of 
!i/utd;'-ipp'?  5  children  v.^uld  ho  helpful;  incentives  to  develop  better 
p^o^'edr|^^■T  for  Identifying.  Landicapped  children  early  in  their 
life  wctijd  b"  important :  incentive  or  fncouragertrnt  to  develop 
Kore  adequate  delivery  s>'.ter-i:  for  ';p,eci.il  •*«l»Jcat lonal  services 
Ui^'iXtl  ftt  very  desfrabl-;  .ir.*l  fs';cal  iS'ipnort  pro^raras  which  enM»ire 
that  loc.il  taxpa>ers  wi  H  n.i!  he  ri*<t«iired  to  bear  the  entire  addi- 
tiunai  t'iv.t  of  cdtioa:ia.>  ii  ind;c.ippe4{  children  are  n..'ce''.'»ary. 


r 
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I       :Mt  ../.rcc  with  the  critifiso*  of  th^r  txcv>-;  co^t  fo%ul.i  ifXi.r*rSi.cd 

by  the  aJzinistraclcn.     I  :;.v  no  i   ..^on  why  the  forcul;.  would 

sarilv  encourage  icor^  .*.r  labvltn..  J?  d.iUr.n  .n..  hj^Ml»c.i??ed.    I  believe 

shojid  rffcccivelv  :ore:;taU  th.-  terspt.itio..  to  i=?rop«rly  label  children- 
T!.^  accounting  procedure:,  required  to  di-terfiino  c.xce::3  cost  are  clearl> 
„.n  beyond  the  capability       school  uy^tc^..     In  fnct    the  '--t  recent 
version  o(  a  pi:blicnti«:;  of  the  U.  S.  Ue?nrt=ent  of  Health.  EdMCation 
',nd  '..elfare  entitled  "f iiMnci.irAcc-ountins  for  U.cil  .ind  State  School 
Sv-.tea.V'  provide.^  J  fr<»e«ork  mlequ-'tc  for  the  co>t  .iccou;,t ini;  rt^uiced 
t;.'oS.t..i..  .iccur.ite  data  concfrning  the  excess  coat  of  proKraa*  for 
hindicipp^d  children  .r.d  .,:h.:r  trducatloiMl  progros:;.     In  fact,  one  reason 
I  flrr.M.vW  «..?port  S.6  U  the  fact  that  it  would  provide-  a  strong  incen- 
tive toV  school  svGtecs  to  develop  cuch  »»re  .ideqiwtc  cost  account- 
•ovr  Mfoc-dur^s  and  tha^  pnn'idt.  inforsuuioi  not  general ly  available 
at  t!.e  present  tl^*-,  but  which  i:*  «eed..d  for  efficient  nanageoent  of 

at«i«i:.tr.itlo:,  are  basicUy  "straw  aV'  crlticis=«c  which  h^ive  little 
if  .\:r/  v-iiidity. 

I      r.  ..  wifh  the  pruvi  .loe...  of  S.6.     I  believe  the  hoae  school  district 
of  I'l,..  a.:  Id  s!,..uld  re:xni..  t  nM.u-i.tlIy  rcspon<»ibl*  for  the  chiid  H 
..|..  .-.HM         -hJt  the  di-.iri.r  sJkmiM  be  aiUwd  to  send  the  child 

i..  ♦    r-  ^thoo!  or  p. -h.-p.  to  .t  puhlic  school  operated  by  nii  .iJJn- 
Mi  .  .^i-Arirt  ::  tUi  di  .trict  c.innot  provide  dn  appropriate 

pr.y.r.;a  for  ;'he  U.ild  in  the  hoc.  dit^trict.    Cooperative  arranReoents 

..h-'l  .!i;tricis.  p  .rt  w  .Harly  where  ro  ^.injile  dist  rict  has  ..na..r.h 
?hi  !.ir      to  opernte  .1  pr.v.r..--.  .-t  f  U  i-nt ! y.  ..Iso  shn»ld  he  en.o»r..r.ed. 

t;«.  ..»r.^estea  by  Dr.  <^*  lr.xU'^  ur-d-r  which  t«:e  federal  govern^nt 

w  ml-t  iMV  *c.r  VJ  iH-rcen.        r»».  ..ver..r..-  r.al.nry  of  .il  I  in.;t  met  ion.il 

.Pecl.ll  ed.o:...«  withi..  each  di.Uict  of  :i  state  hn.  been 
tri-d  ..d  toMnd  wnnt.nr.  in  prograr^  for  educ.t  ion  of  the 

I.i-:d,..pp..d.    S<r:e  of        ,.r»f.  le^^  n^soci.ited  vith  this  .approach  ;ire 
foil**-*-'! 

-      Ih.-  approach  wo^mI  do  little  to  iM.-oUf.VA'  the  deVelop- 

r.-nt  of  .ippr^prla:  hic.itional  pro?.r.i=i^  in  Ioc.nl 

.rb.>ol  diitrirt:.  w:i.  re  ;he  t-ix  b.i-ie  is  rrl.itively 

TlJe  poorer  sc'.oot  district  will  hnvt-  f.^f'^t 
.•5:':iculty  rai-.i::*:  the  noney  nece.-.s.ir/  to  p.iy  itU 
r.hafe.  p:irt  ie»l  trlv  for  .-special  ed^icit  lor.al  pro,;racw 
which  h.i-.-  he.-n  d.-e-^tr.iK'd  to       cor.vldor.-jblv  ni^r,- 
e..;tl!.  tn.in  pro^,r.ts>*  for  noiih.iM,ii*j.ipped  children 

V.Mri.-^  v..fv  .aM^i-h  ;.tHlv  wrth'.-.  a  r.t.ite  .r.ul  wr.AiUy 
Mismct-i  ha-....  a  ..„'> stanLiaJ  .«lv.:nJ.vy  over  th-  peor.-r 
d:  .tflct.;  iM  ..M.rac;ia>:  -vU  qnaiifi-d  p..f..onuel.  H 
ti.-  :.-d.-ral  /.^w.-r-^-en;  w-re       p  r."  i.»r  *^iO  p.»r<.-nt  of 
n,..  .i.vr.i>;e   .il»r%        al!  in  .ttm-t  iea.il  p.^r-osm-I  n 
{ 
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fxpcct  to  s-.e  ^Tv^t  differences  in  pro;;r.irt  «o.,iitv 

of  she  j.ersor.n^l  who  con^ititut*-  "inrftrucrionjl  pvr^onncl 
In  ??,;cial  oiucdt Ion."    Ttiere  it,  by  no  cx'.nii>  agrcccent 
concerning  h-v  special  cdacitioiial  p.'fsomwl  «;l»ould  be 
tier  inetl. 

*1.    Swch  .ir.  .ippro.ich  wuuld  sake  it  «»v«rt  csore  difficult  to 
involve  h-ir^icr^p-.d  children  in  the  regul.ir  progr.ia 
with  noiUw-.dicMp,.cra  children  since  clearly  regular 
cl.is^foos  tv  tenors  would  not  be  identified  as  "special 
educdtion  per.-ionnvl."    I  believe  such  a  progrnn  would 
create  .t  strong  dU  incentivv  to  tr.injfcr  h;ind  I  capped 
children  itwz  .segrt-s.itcd  s'H-tinl  cl.is.>roon  progranst 
to  progr,i=s  in  which  they  would  ningle  freely  with 
ciii-ii^vn  who  .ire  not  handicapped.    In  short,  X  «ee 
no  particular  ad'/antages  In  the  forcula  proposed  by 
i)r.  Selznick,  pirtirularly  when  conpared  with  the 
.-xce';'.  cost  appro.j.'h  provided  in  S.6.  and  I  see  a 
^  iPu-A.-r  of  j,-ry  diifituU  problcss  with  regard  to  hoth 

€-d..c.itJ.>:j..l  pr.^rj.vj  <juaUty  and  equality  of  educational 
opp«»rt unity  in  tiw  .ipprojch  suggested  by  Or.  SeUiitck. 

The  fort«,|.,  ..uggcstr.!  by  nr.  SeUnick  would  tsake  no  provision  for  other 
tntiori  .  w«f  rih.iring  to  th-  iddttional  cost  of  special  educational 
pr.>,ii  1.5'..  fuse  of  rroii.p.irti.iK  handicapped  children  is  a  slgnlfl- 

cai.;  f.tctur  in  -.rh.iol  di^tricti;,  partit!ularly  those  which  are 

sp..f ;..ly  popi.lued.    TIuc-  are  sij'.nlficant  special  equipment  and 

rt.iivri,l  co.t?i  ill  pr..,;r.a'.  for  childrt-n  with  such  handicaps  a::  defective 
vl«<i,Mi  or  hearing,  or  cri,.plii.r.  eoodliion-:.    Dr.  SeljsnickVs  formula 
w.m.d  ir.,ke  „o  provision  t-  .ii^^lr-t  local  achool  districts  In  neetln" 
Mich  ad.ixtlomi  cost<  and  thus  would  tend  to  discourage  the  dcvelopoent 

Pfo.i:       wht-re  ^  xce  ...  costs  are  attributable  to  factors  other  than 
sai.frif; .  of  per-jonnel. 

The  r»li-  of  the  federal  govc-rnaent  in  encouraging  equality  of  cduca- 
tioi;,l  opportunity  for  .lU  children  thrmi-h  f^^cal  support  of  education 
i&  I  .p«e-ition  with  c^iny  ra:.l f Ications.    M.iay  .states  have  .-Mibstantially 
iaprnved  the  equity  of  their  provisions  for  financing  public  education 
•v;  .1  rt-,ult  of  the  attention  foc!i<:ed  upon  existing  inequities  by  the 
.-c.fr.nwi,  Rodriguez,  and  sinllar  c.i.^es.  .m  well  .i^  by  the  "taxp.iyer 
revolt».  •  against  adJitionat  u  :c  of  property  taxation  to  Hupport  educa- 
tJu5.      in  states,  s-ich  a-.  yir;ton^in.  w'jich  ha.e  .idopt.'d  a  "pinker  equalixinf" 
approach  lo  financing  p.iSUc  education  th.-  fiscal  burden  of  cdiicatio-al 
support  i-,  dfstrih.i:,-d  with  cont.idrr.ible  t-quirv  .mnr,  taxpavers  In  the 
:uat.-.    V.vvi,  t\u-  provision  for  the  f*MJtrral  government  to  p!iy  three- 
fourHr.  ot  fju-  exc.  <iT  cost  of  -.pefi.il  educational  progr.iri  would  not 
.f',f         ..^i.rir,.-  .  if  vo  li  .!«-:r    .t^n^-       Jh.-  burd-'n  v.cJ 

Sorn.'  by  si.,te  .iml  \o  tl  t..xpayer-.  tJiro-./.h  p-.'H-rt),  sale-.  ;nid  ineoa*. 
ta.<if.on  f*  the  tvlvr.n  tax  basv.    Ti.  :h"  i-xtt-nt  that  the  f.-der.il  lncoa»- 
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tax,  the  Mjor  jiource  of  tfdifral  rcveniMf,  represents  a  more  equitable 
tax  Uvy  than  do  local  property  taxe5  and  stat<»  sales  and  incoae  taxes » 
greater  taxpayer  equitv  Jo^Ad  be  achieved  and  certainly  greater  equality 
of  educational  opport-.iity  would  be  accuaplls»hcJ. 

States  which  peralt  local  prograa  quality  to  be  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  loc.il  property  rax  Hase  pose  a  different  problem.    In  such  state*, 
equjllty  of  educational  opportunity  could  best  be  achieved  by  providing 
additional  support  to  poor  school  districts  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  develop  and  offer  appropriate  educational  prograos  for  liandl'-apped 
1:hlldren.    My  work  has  convinced  oe  that  the  «jor  deteralnants  of  the 
av.nl l.it,llltv  and  quality  oi  special  educational  prograns  for  handicapped 
children  .ir'«  the  fiscal  fvsources  available  to  a  school  district.  In 
Heliool  districts  where  the  tux  base  Is  United,  and  hl^  property  tax 
r.itos  ftust  be  levied  to  caintaln  a  barely  adequate  prograss,  it  is  probably 
uiin.ili:.tic  to  antlclp..to  Jvvelopoent  of  appropriate  special  progr.Ta» 
for  htndic.ipped  children.    Tims,  provisions  in  this  law  which  would 
provl.le  Incentives  to  :;;ates  which  aodify  their  state  school  financing 
.pn.<r..o^.  t.*  produce  gre.nrer  .  quality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
gf I  fl'ical  equity  for  t.^x?ayers  night  be  one  approach.    If  such 
ai.  .ipi;r.>..|i  Is  not  fe.v.;ibl^.  fterhaps  the  federal  funds  cade  avalli^jlc 
to  l,.-lr  ^r.-'fr.iy  the  eic  >  .  c^r  of  specUl  educational  prograos  could 
t,^      .it  il,»t,d  on  .1  V^^r  .qMalUlng"  b.iiis  to  school  districts  within 
I  -.-.i:*'     Uiidnr  this  .ii.,»rui.  h.  r.chool  districts  which  were  levying  high 
io<!al  t/ixeH  but  which  were  generating  low  per  pupil  revenues  because 
of  a  lloMe*!  tax  base,  wmild  receive  larger  aoounts  of  ooney  than 
di-  tii^Ms  w»iidi  wtrre  'M*lo       p.wier.ite  lar^e  a!»>unts  of  revenue  per 
PMPU  will,  relatively  -a-iH  l-*^  **  tax  effort.    Such  an  approach  „ould 
ha/-  th.-  .idv.intage  of  ercS.tr.iKinF.  developoent  of  adequate  special 
*.d..cati  'f.il  programs  In  pe^r  .-;chool  dl:*tricts  and  would  oake  available 
f  uii:.c«at  asf.Ht.ince  :•.  all  school  districts  which  would  v.iry  in  terras 
ol  th-  local  tax  e  ffort  it>  ^.ipport  of  special  educational  prograas. 
I  Nli*-...  thi-?  approach  wo..ld  rtsult  in  the  le.ist  distortion  of  local 
priori*  le^  .ind  in  the  lea^t  interference  with  local  decision  caking 
•wl  ile  r^AiuR  available  r.v..nne  which  would  perait  local  school  districts 
f.i  dfi  'vhit  Jihottld  be  do"0. 

{  u'u.d.l  r/.o««s^nd  llaitir.?.  the  definition  of  ex-ess  cost  to  direct 
exr-ndii.ireH  in  support  o:  special  educatIon.il  progr.ios  for  the 
hamJi.  ioj..-d.    Per-:onnel  --^o  arc  providing  el:her  direct  te.ichlng  or 
-inppor'tln^.  r.ervlces  to  pragr.jr.s  for  the  handicapped  should  be  included. 
F..r  ...'..c'p'le.  I  belivve  a  .ii  rector  of  special  educa:  ion  who  devot^^s 
Mtli-f  i^^-  to  the  nan.i>'.en^nt  and  supen.lslon  of  a  dl^itrlct  ispeclal- 
..duc.irional  profir.ir  ^hoeld       counted  a<;  a  dir.^ct  cost  of  tho^e  pro- 
iT.in.,  Sut  a  school  sup.-f intendcr.t  or  business  nann^er  who  deal-^  wlt.t 
ill  ^%p^.':^  of  a  district'-;  -ducat ioiial  pro-raa  .iho.ild  not  be  ircludcd 
Vor  a«y  part  of  his  or  h^r  tine  .in  a  direct- tost.  tcicber 
.lid.-.,         other  person.  -h.>  uvr'.  dir^^ctly  wita  citihtren  .md  npec  alUed 
s«pp*.rf..v.  p.T^onnel  M:cn  i--  P  .><  h«Io^.i  :f.,  thefapj^s,  .ind  the  Iik« 

.Iifwt  cost.     I.wir-ictM»^.l  r,.ir..ria::.  m-i'iu-iy  rcr-ired  for    h.-  ^ 
sn-s  -.a!  prosr.isw  (is  oppiwi-d  io  lu U ntctl-»i.il  tnt.-riaK  geiicrjllv  n-ioe 
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avtiLiMe  to  all  ?ro$rass)  should  bo  incluJ^rJ  in  coaputitig  excess 
cast  a:iJ  tran:«purtat  ion  coi.t  unique  to  tht»  proyrars  ncctrssltatetl  by 
^thfi  particular  needs  of  pt-piU^ should  be  lacluuod.    In  a  study  con- 
dt:crvd  ;.y  kon  Bt-ntlcv  tisin.-^  drtta  fros  t'le  ::£F!*  scudv .  It  was  fo«ind 
th.-Jt  only  expenditures  for  clerical  and  jccrst.irial  .^t-r/ices  and 
expenditures  for  food  bervlctfS  did  not  contribute  significantly  to 
the  co-it  differentials  which  exUted  between  regular  prograas  and 
.<ipecial  educational  prograns.    All  of  the  other  expenditure  coa- 
panents  exaalned,  adniniscrat ion,  instructional  :.upplles  and  equtpoent» 
building  oper.itlon  and  caintenance,  supportive  services,  teachers 
and  t..-acher  aide»  and  transportation,  were  found  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  cost  differentials.    As  expected,  the  degree 
^  ,  ti.  wliicii  thff  various  expenditure,  cosponents  contributed  to  the  cost 
'differentials  varied  cons-ldernbly  froa  one  district  to  another  and 
fron  one  pro;;raa  to  another.     (Ronald  W.  Bent  ley,  "An  Exploration 
of  Pel.it  io«i3hips  Between  Expend  I  turoi;  for  Ed;u'ational  Prograns  for 
Trcopt  luii.il  Oiildr^-n  and  Kxpendltiires  for  Regular  Educational  Profjraas.'* 
uap«bllshed  Ph.D.,  dissert.ttion.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970.) 

B.    C  .131  .•iicIo-.,ln;5  a  copy  of  the  1973-74  Multiunit  School  Directory  which 
VUiut  It Ivi  olitdentary  school-,  in  the  United  States  which  have  been 
titiymiii-'i  -in.l  sr.iffed  nccordwij;  to  the  pattern  known  an  the  oultiunit 
»'l  *4.  itt.ifv  -.rhuol.    Hie  m  Uiiinlt  elecentary  school  is  one  of  seven 
vl   -^.Hl  '  ii»n.>f  isinj;  Int'ividu  i|  ly  CuUed  Education  (ICE)  developed  by 
the  Wi^.-.i.m  rtr:,^ari.h  and  rj.-velopr=«nt  Center.    Tlie  directory  identifies 
elcwent.icy  schools  in'  20  i, twites  that  are  using  parts  or  all  of  the  systeo 
of  Iitdlvfdo.tUy  Cuided  Edii-.ttion  developed  here  at  Wisconsin.  Several 
elon^-nMry  Si^U^Mli.  in  F>iirf.ix  Count V.  Virginia,  .ire  organized  in  this 
ttui-tej.    Or.  Ir.'ne  H.  Loher       the  Fairfax  County  Schools  i»  very  faalliar 
wlch  Indt  vtMit.it  iy  Culd<»d  Edjr.ition.    Mr?,.  Lohcr  u.is  forcer  ly  principal 
of  the  ff.mklln  Shero.in  SiJiool  in  .McLean,  Virginia,  and  will  be  assuaing 
t.tc  prill." fp3L-(hlp  of  a  aidAU^  school  during  the  cotsing  year. 

9.     CnJivld'i^i Uy  Caidi-d  EditraMon  i-i  a  relatively  cotsplex  "product*'  of 

rdocntl' »«.»l  research  and  developPkrnt  efforts  extending  over  a  period  of 
•ipproviaitely  ten  years.     Indi vidtially  Guided  Education  Is  an  invention 
co^i,fri<j*-d  of  a  nuaber  of  Ideas  such  as  t.Ma  te.ichlng,  continuous 
prot;r<-j;.  and  dif fereatlatod  staff In.c;  which  hnve  been  in  existence 
for  --it«e  rltif.     School  per-sonnel  are  attracted  to  Individually  Cuided 
Education,  lH>w«ver,  because  it  toobinfi^  these  v.irious  ideas  In  .1 
sy»t<.-J3.ic  Ic  rttnner. 

TJ-f  fif.-.f  step  tot/ard  lnple=entat Ion  of  Individually  Culd*'d  Educ.it Ion 
is  thr  .idoptlon  oi  the  aultttinit  sd'ool  orfianlsat  lonal  aad  adoinistra- 
t(v.:  sfy  ture*    The  wiltiunit  schot?!  rctjulre^  that  a  school  staff 
(ad.'sljTi.itntlve  md  instructional)  bf  reorganised  and  th  it  they  adopt 
Hw  roles.     It  alio  «ii?,,';e^t<;  ch^nf.c:.  in  th«^  use  of  tint**  (^.chediiling) 
.ytd  y.icx'  (cla-i^roiras  and  other  .ir.M..):  thes<  cnan«.";  reMilt  In  a  oore 
tl.'.'<ih^'  fise  or  .^uch  r.Motirce**  and,  ir.  fact,  frt*'.*  the  ?.t.iff  to  use 
th  ^  njTi'  etfectively  and  ct f  ic lenily.    Tlie  -uitiiinit  school  orj»anlza- 
ti^'.il    :r«.vtnr.»  nn  h-  .Lj.'pi.  i  ei^.ii.*  :n  ar%  t^fn*  i^f  t»i:!ldi:T,  t^r-jpt 
vi?-r.'  4  4. 'it ions  are  ^^?rirJu..l\  ovrcniw^t-d  .it*!  where  theft-  l-;  no  space 
for  lirj;e  r.roup  Uir.tri.' t       •!   tclivrfio..    No         tvpfr.  of  p»r':onni!l 
are  jK.^.itt!  unlt.-;*^  tli-*  *^t'..'Ol  nat  nt't  h'-'-n  -^r-pl  j»  lu,:  .Tide-*  or  orher  types 
of  p.iriproff'J'iioi.il-;. 
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Uith  regard  to  Inser^lcc  training,  the  principal  and  the  prospective 
iinlt  leaders  need  a  alnlcun  of  three  days  of  Inj^ervUe  training  to 
sake  the  changeover  to  A  oultlunlt  school.    After  this  training  they, 
m  turn,  provide  three  to  five  day«  of  training  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  building  sraff.    During  the  first  year,  a  alnlnua  of  two  days 
'of  Inccrvlce .training  U  required  to  deal  with  problems  which  develop. 
However,  as  teacher  education  Institutions  are  now  beginning  to  prepare 
personnel  for  miltlunlt  schools  In  regular  undergraduate  and  graduate 
prograas,  there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for  the.lnltlal  Inservlce 
training     ««ch  as  the  staff  of  a  conventional  school  need*  continuing 
profeSHlinil  developoent,  so  too  witl  the  staff  aeabers  of  schools 
eoi'loylng  Individually  Guided  Education.    It  Is  estlnatcd  that  one 
or  two  weeks  of  special  purpose  institutes  or  workshops  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a  continuing  basis  each  year  for  V?.  ^ 
help  theo  Itaprove  and  refine  their  application  of  Individually  Culded 
£Uu«.<it  inn. 

The  WUconalit  Research  and  Developoent  Center  has  developed  bo<*s; 
guldi-t,  fllflwtrlps  with  cassette  tripes,  a  flla,  transparencies,  and 
worknhop  agendas  to  help  state  education  agencies  and  local  school 
personnel  lopleaent  the  oultiunlt  organization.    With  regard  to  cost. 
.t|,..  nO  *rUy  of  schools  which  hrivc  Inpleoented  Individually  Culded 
&It.c'.»tl«tti  and  the  eultlunit  ^.Jiool  report  no  increase  or  decrease  In 
the  nutUMT  of  personnel  with  the  exception  of  ;»ald  paraprofesslonals 
for  a  aedlaii  Increase  of  four  per  school.    Disregarding  noraal  salary 
incre«H'nt5  the  aajorlty  of  Hchouls  reported  no  increase  ot  ^ecrease 
m  f-xp^-nJltures  for  personnel.    Schools  using  Individually  Culded 
Ed«.atlo:.  do  spend  oore  for  staff  development  activities  a  median 

reported  Increase  in  expenJltur^^  for  Inservlce  oaterlals  of  $250  per 
y«tr  ao.l  a  «e.llan  reported  lncnM.^e  for  expenditures  for  workshops  and 
conferences,  of  $500  per  year,    the  majority  of  schools  reported  no  , 
incrcasf-  or  decrease  In  exfiodUures  for  Instructional  oaterlals  and 
eqnlpffejit,  although  a  najurlty  nlso  reported  increased  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  materials  and  equlpoent. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  pass  S.6,  states  which  already  h.ive  ^^^'P^j 
leKi-.HHon  mandating  the  provision  of  appropriate  educational  programs 
for  all  handicapped  children  should  be  able  to  develop  and  submit  a 
plan  within  'Hx  months  after  guidelines  are  aval  able.    States  such 
ak^lorlda,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Kentucky,  which  already 
^ave  devnliped  or  are  developing  such  plans  could  cot^ly  very  rapidly. 
In  KiMcc  which  have  not  yet  aade  much  progress  toward  the  development 
of  si;*t.'  plans,  a  period  of  one  year  after  guidelines  were  available 
might  bo  required  to  plan  adequately  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  iegl^slntlon. 

It  Ui  difficult  for  oe  to  csrloatc  how  long  It  ««uld  t.ikc  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  write  regulations  and  develop  accounting  P^°^^^"^^^ 
since  I  have  not  been  Involved  in  :Juch  actlvit  cs  at    he  federal  level. 
Arco..»Ll«K  procedure'?  which  would  ensure  conpHinc*'  w  th  the  Intent  of 
th^-  law  are  already  ,watl.thlc.  although  they  arc  not  in  wlde<;prcad 
Tr^ctice.    Th«  task  here  would  he  to  work  with  .t.tto  educational  agencies 
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ana  local  4>cliool  districts  to  help  th«n  understand,  adopt  and  Imple- 
xent  thf  accounting;  proct^Jufi-s  necessary  to  provide  data  on  prografi*  co»ts. 
Tic  ft  ate  of  Florida  .'doptcd  a  -^t.itc  support  svstea  for  public  education 
fcrtileh  utUlz^'S  cost  Indicob  for  use  during  the  .school  ycir  Just  coop ie ted. 
Hit:  experience  gained  in  Florida  as  a  rei,ult^of  tUU  oiilft  to  a  cost^^-^ 
Index  approach  aight  provide  useful  inforaatlon  in  terns  of  how  the 
Office  of  Wucatlon  aight  best  work  with  states  and  local  school  districts 
to  In^c.iU  the  requlred-,accour.tlng  procedur6i».     I  would  expect  that  such, 
procedures  could  be  established  and  operational  in  90  percent  of  the 
Htatcs  and  school  districts  In  not  nore  than  two  years. 

I  believe  the  Office  of  Education  could  probably  write  regulations 
required  by  this  legislation  in  froa  six  oonths  to  one  year.    I  suggest 
.1  rel.jtivcly  lengthy  period  of  t ice  because  I  think  state  education 
agency  officials  and  local  educational  agency  officials  should  be 
Involved  In  the  dcvelopoenr  of  such  regulations.     iBpleoentatlon  and 
enforceix-nt  of  the  rc^ul.itlons  will  be  cuch  more  effective  if  state 
and  local  school  official*;  understand  the  Intent  of  the  regulations.  . 
Tlieir  p.irticipatlon  in  the  devclopoent  of  such  regulations  would  help 
cHnliMtu  rc<liilreoents  which  are  not  feasible*  which  cannot  be  enforced, 
or  which  conflict  with  state  statutes  or  adtalnlsttflcive  rulesJ 


5u**A'LL2?J.  Ib^'^-'^A >y- -Stf n ator  St.iftord 

1.  1  4'Mraplt'(i;l/  Jis.igrce  with  the  .idainlstration*s  position  that  state  and 
local  poveriiraents  are  better  .ihlc  to  finance  special  education  than  the 
fetlcr.il  stovernmeiit.    U»rjl  goverrftent/:  are  altsost  entirely  dependent 
Mp.#n  pt'^ptTty  tax«ttloit.    WJul*-  jJoitcdly  there  are  soae  enclaves  of 
hir,h  property  value  that  stiJI  caintaln  relatively  low  taxes,  I  do  not 
bflicvf  ih.it  We  can  rely  on  loc.il  property  taxation  to  support  a  greater 
share  ol  the  cost  of  ed»(,itlon  than  It  currently  is  supporting.  Although 
sone  ttt.ite.'t  have  not  exh.iuited  their  potential  sources  of  tajt  revenue, 
wor«:  iiful  nort*  states  are  h-vyin,:  hoth  sales  and  income  taxes  and  the 
unt>t(f:<t  fifccai  capacity  of  the  *;tates  is  shrinking  quite  rapidly.  I 

find  cht-  ntateaent  that  .^C.ite  and  local  governoents  arc  better  able  to 
flninrc  ^pHcial  education  than  the  federal  government  to  be  totally 
at  vari<inc«*  with  ny  view. 

2.  The  alleg.itli>n  that  S.A  would  result  In  the  alslahellng  or  overlabeling 
of  children  is,  I  think,  erroneous.    There  would  be  no  direct  benefit 
to  a  tciral  school  district  or  state  In  sioply  identifying  additional 
children  39  being  handicapped.    Only  the  excess  cost   Ij;  eligihle  for 
reii^iSnrvenent  and  only  three- fourths  of  the  excess  cost  would  be  shared 
by  thi*  federal  governaent.    Thus,  sioply  labeling  children  would  not 
benefit  the -district,     it  could  benefit  only  hy  spending  sub^tantitilly 
»3ore  for  special  education.il  prograas  for  these  children. 

A  svromi  rtMSOn  I  helievp  the  mislabeling  iji  an  erroneous  allegation 
lies  ill  tUu  proredur.il  am!  dm»  process  provisidv;  of  the  proposed  Icgis- 
lati<>n.    Thc»  reqiiir.»rent  of  IndividiLillred  pros^r.in  developsient  and 
review  nl  |#l.icvfn<fnt  regularly  with  guar.intees  of  diu*  proc*»<f  in  such 
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actions  i>houtd  certainly  fore* tall  or  discourage  the  tcoptatlon  to 
alstaS«l  or  dverlabel  children. 

TIic  requ  I  recent  of  an -individualized  educational  progr^ia  l«  a  very 
significant  and  important  contribution  of  the  ^jroposed  legislation. 
I  aa  convinced  that  appropriate  educational  prograaalng  for  the  child 
Is  ouch  taore  ioportant  than  the  label  the  child  bears.    Hot  all  children 
w!io  have  a  given  handicap  need  the  saoe  kind  of  educational  prograi. 
Thu^,  I  would  argue  that  the  provision  for  Individualized  prograaailng 
ifllnihaces  any  need  for  or  tesptation  to  ais  label  or  over  label  children. 
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1*    Z  M  •aeXosia?  «  copy  of  a  pAp«r  dono  by  Dr.  Phil  Jonos 
~~^oii"sp«cUI"aducatlon  costs.    His  conclusions  are  that 
ths  oiiesss  cost  fina^cin?  option  is  aost  equitable  in 
texM  of  ieeeting  the  aeeds  of  school  districts  and  states 
with  different  standards  of  livin?  and  expenses  #  and  that 
the  flexibility  of  the  formula  provides  an  encoura9eMnt 
toward  cooprehensive  pro9ran8.   What  is  your  reaction  to 
this^^paper? 

2.   You  point  out  certain  problesas  that  you  have  seen  with 
districts  Workin?  on  an  excess  cost  formula.  Uoirever# 
the  formula  in  5.  6  is  based  on  the  number  of  children 
the  district  is  currently  providin?  education  for  and  the 
costs:  in  the  current  year.    The  ftmds  then  could  be  used 
to  expand  programs  to  children  r^t  now  served  or  to  ijopvov 
programming.    The  funds  would  not  be  available  for  .current 
year  programs #  but  would  be  based  on  prior  information. 
Ooesn*  t  this  mitigate  the  problems  you  raise? 

aT^  In  looking  at  statistics  across  the  states  to  see  what 
proportion  of  all  handicapped  children  are  being  served # 
it  is  obvious  that  these  percentages  vary  both  by  state 
and  by  disability  group.    From  your  own  experience  #  could 
you  isolate  the  most  important  factors  causing  this  varia- 
tion? 

—What  do  you  feel  should  or  can  be  done  to  deal  appro- 
priately with  these  factors? 

4.    The  Administration,  in  appearing  before  this  Subcommittee 
June  17th »  expressed  two  primary  criticisms  of  the  excess 
cost  formula:    1)  that  the  formula  would  encourage  impmoper 
labeling  of  children  as  "handicapped**,  and  2)  that  the 
^accounting  procedures  necessitated  by  excess  c\)*»ts  are 
beyond  the  capability  of  school  systems  preseutly.  It 
seems  to  oe  we  have  a  series  of  problems  which  nay  be  more 
apparent  than  real  in  these  criticisms.    First,  the  formu- 
la in  the  bill  .13  based  on  the  number  of  children  the 
school  system  is  actually  serving,  and  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion of  these  children.    In  order  for  this  to  encourage 
the  labeling  of  children,  it  seemsr  to  be  that  school  dis- 
tricts would  really  have  to  juggle  their  figures  in  a  way 
which  would  be  obvious  in  any  kind .o£  an  audit.    Secondly , 
even  if  this  formula  will  require  cost  analysis  and  ac-  ^ 
counting,  in  the  long  run  wouldn't  it  be  useful  to  local 
school  districts  and  states  to  have  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion? 
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$•    $•  6  provides  that  the  hooe  school  district  of  the  child 
"^S^fu  ^iftincially  for  tha  child's  education 

*!?5"*^..^  i«  educated  there  or  not?  the  bill  also  pro- 

 vldes  thait  tl»  hone  district  nay_send:a-chUd- to-.a-private- 

0ttool  ix^there  is  no  appropriate  program  for  tJio  child  in 
^fmm  vMstrict,  but  vould  remain  responsible  for  the 
?^  you  agree-with  these  pro*  Isions? 

f.  .  understand  the  formula  you  would  propose,  you  would 

hive  the  Federal  Covenwent  pay  for  50%  of  the  average 
salary  of  all  full-tioe  instructional  personnel  in  special 
education  within  each  district  of  a  state* 

— I^hy  only  full-tine  personnel? 

—Doesn't  this  really  encourage  a  service  aodel  of  separate 
or  special  classes  becausa  the  reinbursesent  would  be^or 
Auiaber  of  personnel?  ? 

—Doesn't  this  also  discourage  other  important  ancillary 
personnel  such  as  aides,  therapists,  psychologists?  It 
does  seem  to  exclude  a  wide  range  of  additional  servicos 
for  which  the  district  would  be  totally  responsible* 

•*l^at  vould  you  suggest  under  this  fornulatlon  as  •allow 
able  ejcpenditures,-  i.e.,  \i^at  would  the  Federal  funds  be 
used  for? 

—How  would  you  ensure  that  the  funds  were  being  spent 
properly? 

7.    You  have  looxed  at  school  systens  in  oueration*    One  of 
tlio  central  t?rovisiona  of  S.  6  is  the  requir«tient  of  an 
individualized  plan  for  each  handicapped  child  so  that  the 
teacher  oay  plan  forward  and  try  to  set  her  goals  on  some 
specixic  educational  acoooplishaents*    Do  you  support  this 
provision? 

8*    Basically,  I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  we  vould  want 
any  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govemnent  to  underwrite 
the  education  of  all  children  equally,  that  the  ouppor*- 
could  benefit  those  districts  which  have  made  a  Jipeclal 
effort  through  additional  taxation,  and  that  it  t*ould 
assist  those  poor  districts  that  cannot  suoport  such  addi-  ' 
tional  taxation.    Do  you  have  any  ideas  that  might  aceoa- 
plish  that?    For  insU?  ce,  do  you  think  it  night  be  a  good 
idea  to  provida  an  au^,  Itloaal  saount  of  support  for  iioor 
dljtricta?  Or  that  ve  suggaat  that  all  money  90  tovarda 
helping  thosa  areas  within  a  state  or  those  disability 
groups  with  the  greatest  need? 
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1.    I  have  read  and  re-read  the  Jpnes-Wilkerson  paper.  Because 
1  was  concerned  that  biases  not  interfere  with  the  conclusions 
1  reached,  last  week  while  in  Tampa,  Florida  I  shared  the  paper 
with  several  knowledgeable  members  of  the  State  Directors  of 
special  Education.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  all  came  to  basi- 
cally the  same  conclusions.    This  is  a  nice  neat  little  college 
review  of  some  aspects  of  funding  of  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
It  really  makes  little  or  no  contribution  to  improved  understanding- 
On  July  1,  2  and  3  I  was  with  the  two  authors  in  Blooming ton, 
Indiana.    We  discussed  their  studies  of  Special  Education  funding 
in  Hammond  and  Evansville,  Indiana.    What  they  did  not  share  in 
this  paper  are  some  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  met.  For 
example,  a  Braille  writer  had  been  purchased  for  the  Evansville 
program  for  the  blind.    This  equipment  was  not  available  in 
Hammond.    When  one  considers  the  few  children  enrolled  in  this 
^  special  program  and  the  considerable  costs  of  this  equipment  6ne 
can  better  understand  the  great  differences  in  per  pupil  costs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investigators  had  such  difficulty  in 
locating  meaningful  information  while  in  Hammond  that  they  talked 
about  a  change  in  process  for  the  Evansville  investigations  so  as 
to  save  time.    It  was  even  suggested  that  they  run  some  tapes  to 
be  littered  about  the  room  to  suggest  that  they  had  done  a  compre- 
hensive job.    Their  paper  raises  serious  questions  about  any 
effort  based  on  current  accounting  procedures  which  relates  to 
weighting.    The  references  nide  to  the  unpublished  doctoral  study 
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by  Sr.  Thomas  indicate  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  study  but 
does  not  really  get  at  some  basic  problems.    Cost  factors  relate 
to  delivery  patterns.    Most  data  are  based  on  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  handicapped  through  self-contained  classes. 
Increasingly  one  finds  the  inclusion  of  children  with  special 
education  needs  in  regular  classrooms  but  with  the  provision  of 
special  education  services,    i  believe  that  funding  should  be 
directed  to  a  purpose.    The  manner  in  which  coimnon  purposes  may 
be  accomplished  may  vary  frora#one  community  to  another.  The 
funding  pattern,  therefore,  should  not  dictate  the  pattern  for 
delivery  of  services. 

P.p.  5  makes  reference  to  estimates  of  the  school  popula- 
tion which  could  be  considered  to  be  handicapped.    Such  estimates 
have  little  meaning  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Questions  such 
as:  -  What  definitions  were  used?    Was  the  same  definition  used 
in  each  state?    Were  numbers  obtained  through  a  census  of  the 
handicapped  or  a  data  system  for  the  handicapped?    Were  only  in- 
school  children  counted?    Were  only  school-ago  children  counted? 

 etc. — would  have  to  be  raised. 

P.p.  8  demonstrates  the  range  in  indices  arrived  at  by 
various  investigators.  As  one  talks  with  or  reads  the  individual 
reports  of  these  investigators  he  learns  that  in  each  case  little 
solid  data  other  than  personnel  costs  could  be  identified.  After 
acknowledging  that  fact,  each  investigator  used  his  "soft  data** 
to  arrive  at  *'hard  indices  factors."  What  a  farce.  Incidentally, 
the  model  for  delivery  of  services  which  wiis  supposedly  propose^^ 
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by  Reynolds  -n  1962  (p.p.  9)  actually  was  initially  suggested 
in  1932  «t  a  meeting  in  Saskatoon.    It  was  mentioned  in  the 
literature  by  Harry  Latshaw  who  gave  credit  to  Samuel  Leacock 
in  the  early  1950's'.    Ivan  Garrison,  in  his  presidential  address 
at  the  annual  C.E.C.  convention  in  the  late  50 's  made  mention  of 
a  similar  continuum  of  services-    Deno  reworded  the  idea  around 
1960  but  it  was  basically  the  same.    Maybe  man  discovers  little 
that  is  new.    What  he  really  does  is  to  rearrange  some  descriptors 
and  puts  old  ideas  within  a  new  frame%iK>rk. 

P.p.  13    I  met  with  Hank  Schroeder  earlier  this  month. 
His  study  was  reflective  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  his  study.    Court  action  since  that  time  does  not  author- 
ize a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  needed  services.    In  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  worked  as  consultant  to  PARC,  the  course  dictated  that 
lack  of  funds  was  not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  failure  to  provide 
necessary  programs^   Among  the  alternatives  available^^School 
systems  are  the  equal  apportionment  of  available  funds  to  all 
children  of  the  district  or  the  location  of  additional  financial 
assistance  from  Federal,  State  or  local  sources. 

P.p.  17    Flat  pupil  grants  based  on  diagnostic  labels  are, 
to  be  questioned.    Children  with  similarly  diagnosed  learning 
problems  may  require  very  different  educational  adjustments  which 
have  different  cost  factors. 

P.p.  17    The  final  statement  "The  authors  conclude  that 
full  state  funding  of  excess  program  costs  is  the  most  appropriate 
mechanism  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  mandatory  legislation* 
is  an  interesting  one.    I,  and  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
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about  this  paper,  have  difficulty  in  identifying  the  rationale 
by  vhich  this  Conclusion  was  reached. 

Question  2- 

The  basic  prcblem  with  excess  cost  funding  is  the  inac-* 
curacy  of  available  cost  data.    In  testimony  Dr.  Rossniiller  made 
mention  of  Handbook  II  on  school  accounting.    A  strong  effort  is 
being  made  in  Maryland  to  bring  about  the  adoption  for  use  of 
this  procedure.    Meetings  have  been  held  vith  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  each  district  of  the 
state.    But  one  district  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  adopt 
this  manual  for  implementation.    Others  wanted  to  retain  their 
current  systems  and  complained  that  it  was  too  restrictive. 


Question 

The  factors  which  condition  the  range  in  percentage  of 
handicapped  children  being  served  are  individual  with  the  states 
and  varied.    A  list  of  causal  factors  would  be  almost  endless. 
Some  of  the  primary  factors  would  be: 

1.  Lack  of  meaningful  legislation  (1*11  explain  if  you  want) 

2.  Failure  to  enforce  current  legislation 

3.  Lack  of  a  meanful  system  for  identif ication#  diagnosis 
and  assessment  of  handicapped  children 

4.  School  administrators  have  responded  to  pressure  from 
organized  parent  groups  in  the  initiation  of  programs  for 
the  handicapped.    Quite  pos&ibley  NARC  is  the  strongest, 
most  vocal  and  legislatively  active  of  these  groups.  One 
therefore  finds  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded-  in 
school  districts  in  which  there  may  be  no  .other  Special 
Education  programs  or  services.    It  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  of  these  arc  good  programs  or  the  best 
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manner  in  which  these  children  can  be  served  educationally. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  parents  of  children  with  emotional 
and  social  problems  have  been  less  well  organized  and  do 
not  include  the  same  numbers  of  active  workers.    The  result 
is  a  dire  lack  of  needed  services  and  programs  in  school 
districts  across  the  country.    Basically  it  boils  down  to 
—  who  speaks  for  the  handicapped  chil ^ren,  how  strong  are 
they  in  their  demands,  how  do  they  relate  to  the  power 
structure.    The  unpublished  doctoral  study  done  at  Indiana 
University  by  Sr.  Marie  Angello  Thomas  this  year  suggests 
that  the  two  roost  effective  factors  in  the  delivery  of 
programs  for  the  handicapped  are  good  legislation  and -ade- 
quate funding. 


Question  4 

The  criticisms  of  the  excess  cost  formula  raised  by  the 
Administration  require  explanation.    School  districts  have  been 
known  to  have  erred  in  their  reporting  of  numbers  and  costs.  For 
example:    In  one  suburban  Washington  county  244  children  were 
reported  as  being  enrolled  in  a  program  which  called  for  $1000 
per  child  excess  aid.    Actually  these  244  pupils  were  in  a  program 
which  called  for  $200  per  child  in  excess  aid.    In  another  county 
our  audit  identified  13  elementary  school  principals  as  being 
misreported  as  Special  Education  personnel.    Our  audit  showed 
that  that  county  had  been  overpaid  by  approx.'.inately  $255,000  the 
previous  year. 

With  regards  to  the  mountain  of  paperwork  which  would  be 
required,  I  am  inclined  to  agree.    If  an  accounting  procedure  such 
as  that  outlined  in  Handbook  II  were  dictated,  meaningful  date 
would  be  obtained.    Actual  excess  costs  would  quite  possibly  be 
identified.    The  personnel  required  for  implementation  of  the 
procedure  would  be  considerable,  the  paperwork  hard  to  handle, 
the  process  expensive. 
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Question  5  ^  _   

I  agree  with  the  requirement  of  S.  6  that  the  home  school 
district  have  a  continued  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  costs  of 
the  educational  program  for  all  children  resident  of  that- district . 
That  responsibility  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  towards  the 
program  of  education  provided  to  nonhandicapped  children  of  the 
district. 

Question  6 

a.  The  plan  which  I  proposed  would  not  be  limited  to  full- 
time  personnel  but  to  full-time  equivalents  as  well.    The  require- 
ment of  a  Plan,  with  the  approval  of  that  plan  by  the  Chief  State 
School  Officer  of  the  State  provides  a  control.    Vhcca  controls 
are  necessary  so  that  school  districts  do  not  overstaff  or  do 

not  pay  unusually  high  salaries  to  those  persons  serving  the 
handicapped. 

b.  No,  this  model  does  not  encourage  separate  or  special 
classes.    The  plan  should  describe  the  various  service  assignmercs. 
These  would  include  psychologists,  social  workers,  diagnostic  teach- 
ers,     itinerant  personnel,  resource  room  teachers  and  special 
class  teachers.    Each  school  administrator  would  be  encouraged  to 
look  at  his  pupil  population  and  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
kinds  of  services  which  his  pupil  population  would  require.  The 
service  pattern  may  vary  from  district  to  district.    The  review 

of  the  submitted  Plan  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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7. 

would  btf  one  important  control.  The  State  Plan  would  In  turn  be 
reviewed  by  the  Comnissioner  of  Education »  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

c.  Actually,  since  inportant  ancillary  personnel  could 
be  included  in  the  staffing  of  the  district  Plan  one  could  expect 
increased  staffing  at  that  level  rather  than  a  total  reliance  on 
special  classes. 

d.  Primary  control,  as  previously  stated,  is  in  the  Plan* 
sPersonnel  would  be  listed  by  assignment,  salary,  etc*  in  the  Plan* 

A  printout  on  expenditures  would  permit  identification  of  specific 
sa^.ary  positions.    Audits  could  be  easily  accomplished  with 
^minimal  staff  requirernents  for  that  purpose* 

In  principle  I  support  the  requirement  of  an  individualized 
plan  for  each  handicapped  child.    A  problem  which  may  arise  with 
this  requirement  relates  to  a  Federal  dictate  on  local  operation* 
Everything  relating  to  a  given  handicapped  child  should  be  located 
in  proximity  to  that  child.    The  required  individualized  plans 
should  be  located  in  the  school  which  the  child  attends*    It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Federal  government 
to  suggest  this  as  a  requirement  to  the  Statjs*    The  States,  in 
turn^  would  make  the  requirement  of  LEA's.    Personnel  of  the  State 
Departments  of  Education  could  make  periodic  spot  checks  on  given 
handicapped  children  to  ascertain  that  the  regulation  was  being 
adherred  to* 
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— Question-8   -  -  -  —  

Basic  to  any  pattern  of  financial  support  for  programs  of 
education  for  handicapped  pupils  should  be  the  requirement  that 
local  financial  input  should  be  no  less  than  an  LEA  makes  to 
programs  for  the  non-handicapped.    Once  that  requirement  has  been 
met  other  factors  become  active.    Required  assistance  will  , relate 
to  incidence  and  program  costs.    If  a  "poor"  district  has  many 
handicapped  children  its  Plan  will  so  indicate.    The  staffing 
pattern  which  is  proposed  will  indicate  ^he  costs  of  the  program 
and  will  suggest  the  additional  funding  required  of  the  State 
or  Federal  government.    Whether  a  district  is  affluent  or  poor 
should  not  be  a  .•najcr  determinant  on  the  level  of  funding.  All 
too  frequently,  poor  communities  attract  poor  administrators  who 
make  poor  use  of  available  funds.    And,  children  suffer.    To  give 
increased  zunounts  to  poor  communities  just  because  they  are  poor 
could  encourage  ineffective  and  inefficient  use  of  funds.  Plans 
as  developed  at  the  local  level,  approved  at  the  State  levels  — 
should  give  an  indication  of  the  monetary  requirements  for  support. 
Staffing  will  suggest  the  numbers,  kinds  and  severity  of  the  han- 
dicapped.   Reimbursement  which  relates  to  the  average  teacher's 
salary  of  the  district  will  reduce  the  possibility  that  the  district 
will  get  more  monc/  than  the  programs  expends.    The  pattern  of  sup- 
port which  I  suggested  in  my  testimony  would  assume  approximately 
37  1/2  percent.-   In  most  instances  the  additional  25  percent  would 
about  equal  the  local  input  into,  programs  of  education  for  the 
no  n**hand  icapped . 
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^     l^^lieve  that  every  handicapped  child  of  our  country  Is 
equally  entitled  to  support  of  his  educational  program.  As 
possible  each  child  should  receive  his  educational  program  in  or 
near  his  place  of  residence.     I  reject  a  program  of  support  which 
focuses  on  a  given  disability  group.    No  such  group  should  receive 
priority  for  services.    What  has  happened  in  too  many  cases  is 
that  a  handicapped  child  has  been  diagnosed  and  classified  with 
a  given  label  in  order  that  funds  might  be  obtained.    The  pattern 
which  I  propose  says  in  essence,  there  are  handicapped  children 
in  every  school  district  of  our  country.    The  program  of  education 
which  they  require  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  more  costly 
than  i«  regular  education.    The  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
district  in  which  the  handicapped  child  resides  has  an  equal 
responsibility  to  organize  learning  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped as  he  docs  for  the  non-handicapped.    As  a  professional,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  should  plan  for  every  child  of  his  dis- 
trict.   The  form  of  the  plan  should  not  reward  him  nor  limit  the 
child  because  of  mislocation  educationally.    In  essence,  the 
school  superintendent  says  through  his  plan  **!  have  identified 
the  following  children  who  require  services  from  the  following 
personnel  because  of  the  following  unusual  educational  needs. *• 

1  am  ccrtnin  that  I  could  devise  other  funding  approaches 
that  are  more  defendable  than  one  based  on  excess  costs.  ^The 
persons  with  whom  I  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  in  Tampa, 
Florida  were  to  a  person  in  support  of  the  funding  pattern 
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in  the  Mathias  Amendment. 
The  purposes  of  s.  6  are  of  utmost  importance,    i  would 
hope  that  ve  don't  get  hung  up  on  the  funding  mechanism  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  accomplish  good  purposes,    i  am  trying  to  guard 
against  a  funding  approach  which  is  based  in  quicksand  and  one 
which  could  ciphon  off  an  unreasonable  amount  of  the  appropriated 
monies  for  administrative  purposes.    Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
university  professors.    Many  are  articulate,  most  are  theoretical 
but  few  are  practical,    some  have  conducted  studies  based  on  this 
theoretical  position  but  even  having  been  there  doesn't  help  if 
you  don't  know  what  to  look  for  or  to  recognize  warning  signs 
when  they  are  in  front  of  you. 

I  strongly  advise  the  involvement  of  members  of  the 
council  of  Administrators  of  Special  Education  and  the  National 
Association  of  state  Directors  of  Special  Education  in  your  delib- 
erations. 
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Scimtoi-WiMJAMs.  Wo  win  mrss  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  Recess.] 

Senator  Willi  \ms.  We  will  reconvene. 
6nrfinal-witness(»s  aiv  from  C-alifornia. 

Dr.  William  Webster  is  the  associate  superintendent  of  public  in- 
>triirtion  and  education  pro«rnnn  udininistrator  for  that  State,  and 
Dr.  r^^slie  Hriiicirar  is  associate  superintendent  for  public  instruction 
for  siK^cia!  education  in  California.  - 

l?oth  these  ircntleiiien  are  here  to  tell  us  about  their  experiences  in 
the.  development  of  the  California  State  phm  for  the  education  of 
handiiappofl  childiun  and  to  describe  for  us  the  new  California 
iiiastcrphin  for  special  education— its  status,  its  provisions  and  its 
uiiplications  for  S.O.  ^  ^ 

I  want  to  thank  von  for  travelin«r  so  far  to  appear  before  us  and  1 
am  lookiii*r  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WIIUAM  WEBSTER,  ASSOCIATE  STIPERIN. 
TENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION,  SACRAMENTO,  CAIIF.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  lESUE 
BRINEGAR,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBIIC  INSTRUC- 
TION,  STATE  DEPAHTMEllT  OF  EDUCATION,  SACRAMENTO,  CAIIF. 

Dr.  Wkwstkr.  Senator,  we  have  with  us  a  written  statement  we" 
would  submit  for  the  record.  ^  .11 

We  would  just  like  to  make  briefly  two  or  three  points,  aiu  then  be 
open  for  questions  if  that  is  all  ri*rht  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  fine.  1  have  not  had  th^  opportunity  to 
read  vour  statement.  Would  vou  give  me  the  essentials. 

Dr.  Wkhstku.  Tlte  essentials  are  that  we  estiiiiute  in  the  State  of 
California  theiv.  are  approximately  40^,000  children  who  are  handi- 
capped to  the  (IcLnre  that  thev  need  special  ^^ervices  in  order  for  them 
to  have  productive  and  satisfyiiijr  lives.  At  this  time,  we  are  only 
brin«dn*'  services  to  :UHUMM)  of  these  yoiiii*r  people.  Ihe  awareness  ot 
this'^'ap  in  services  prompted  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. Dr.  Wilson  Kiles.  and  the  State  board  of  education,  to  direct 
the  California  (  ommission  on  Special  Kdiication  to  develop  a  ccmi- 
prehcnsive  master  plan,  which  they  (lid.  1  ,  r 

Their  charire  was  to  devise  n  plan  that  would  assure  that  eacn  haiidi- 
capi)ed  voiin*rster  in  the  State  would  receive  Ldecpiate  services  that 
would  enable  him.  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  reach  the  liiphest  levels 
of  achievement  and  life  satisfaction.  This  master  plan.  involvin«r  par- 
ticipation of  thousands  of  parents,  students,  adiiiiiiistrators.  the  pub- 
lic, school  district  personnel,  and  State  department  of  education  statt. 
was  adopted  by  the  raliforiiia  .State  l^oard  of  Kducatum  on  Jan- 

uarv  10.  11)74.  '  ^ .     ,        .   .  .1 

Bein*r  new  to  California,  the  de*rree  of  involvement  of  the  citizenrj 

at  the  State  level  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

Immediatelv  up(m  this  approval,  work  was  In-Min  upon  ^  »^;*[;||^; 

in<r  of  State  Icfrislatioii.  now  kuown  as  (California  Assembly  bill  4(Hn. 

and  on  wavs  to  implement  the  plan  in  the  most  expeditions  niauiier 

possible.  Our  projection  is  that  tlirou«rli  our  own  n^sources  we  will  be 

able  to  serve  all  these  yomi«rstcrs  by  1J)S0. 
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.t^yf-  •'!'  f P'-'x-ess  to  niako  the  provisions  of  tluit  bill 

elfectivc start mg  m  fiscal  li)7r>-7C. 

^^On  page  2.  wc  sa.v  the  things  it  will  do  in  terms  iwiiiiring  California 
In ndi?-i Plied  pi'ovidc  comprehensive  services  to  all  the 

.n.rJlT't'  "'^^•'"""•.^f"''  Iiaiulicapped  to  associate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  with  '•normar'  children. 

3.  Kliminate  the  practice  of  forced  labeling  of  children  in  order  to 
get  the  necessary  extra  costs  of  their  education. 

4.  I  rovide  parents  opportunities  to  be  listened  to  alwut  the  bit)- 
grams  to  Ix',  devcloiwd  for  their  children. 

p'         r"!'       P'"""^^  '"'f-'l'ts  to  children  and  their  parents, 
r™^^    1 -'i''"  .'.^ti'i.sive  monitoring,  auditing  and  accomitabilitv 
I)iogram  which  wi  I  furnish  relevant  data  regarding  pupil  i,ro.'re^ 
and  program  etrectiveiiess.  f  I   I"  I'-'Vi*.'* 

7.  Establish  a  financial  support  program  which  will  reduce  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  local  assiimptioii  of  costs  which  have  become  com- 
non place  due  to  inflation  and  outino<led  State  support  formulas,  and 
the  heretofore  absence  of  significant  investments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment III  cdiicatioii-.i  rr(,,  anis  for  the  handicapped. 

We  have  b,„|t  in  a  very  conmrehciisive  design  for  evahiation  and 
ac««ttbil,ty  both  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  the  local  school  system. 

I  tliiiik  one  of  the  things  that  particularly  appeals  to  us  about  S.  « is 
tliat  It  will  enable  iis  to  collapse,  so  to  spak.  our  time  line  and  get 
.services  to  many  more  yomigstei-s  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time, 
w  e  see  it  coming,  as  far  as  California  is  concerned,  at  an  ideal  time, 
wliere  we  can  put  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
govemniciit.  the  counties  and  local  entities,  together  in  a  planned,  or- 
ganized way  deliver  needed  services  to  these  young  pcoi)lc. 

.Senator  Wiu.iams.  Dr.  Brinegar.  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
•Mia  f)efoi-c  we  go  nito  the  (piestions '. 

Dr.  BKiN-K,;.\ii.  I  think.  .Senator,  one  of  the  key  points  of  the 
(ahfornia  A.ssciiibly  bill  4040.  in  addition  to  the  attempt  to  provide 
a  full  range  of  services  to  all  handicapped  youngsters,  or  those  who 
have  .severe  and  pronounced  disorders,  to  tho.se  who  have  relatively 
niild  conditions,  is  a  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  recniircmen't 
at  tlie  focal  level,  sometimes  by  .school  district.s,  other  times  bv  com- 
hmations  of  districts,  other  times  multicounty  units,  which  will  lie  able 
to  put  the  coiiiprehi'iisivc  array  of  .services  together  to  meet  every 
child's  needs. 

We  know  it  is  L'oing  to  cost  a  irreat  deal  of  money  to  put  this  into 
pi-actice.  A\  c  anticipate  getting  additional  means  from  the.  California 
>tate  Legislature,  but  there  are  reasons,  of  coui-se.  why  it  is  iiii])oi-tant 
to  very  speedily  get  to  the  point  where  at  least  we  get  all  scIkm)!  chil- 
dren m. school,  and  that  is  one  of  our  goals. 

A.s  Dr.  Webster  indicated,  support  for  this  bill  and  for  the  interim 
Matfiias  mnendmeiit.  we  think,  will  help  us  to  move  these  goals  a  lot 
noser  to  "s. 

Senator  Wii.i,i\Ms.  Fii'st  of  all.  <rentlemeii.  the  iuipn'.s.sioii.  nation- 
ally. IS  that  of  all  the  States,  the  one  that  has  the  luxuries  and  the 
la^'est  surplus  is  the  .State  of  California.  Is  that  tri;c  or  faW? 

Dr.  \>  EtwiT.tt.  In  terms  of  school  inonev  < 
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Senator  Willi.nms.  The  State  overall  hudjrot  situation.  The  fiscal 
situation  in  California,  I  am  told,  is  that  it  is  the  State  with  the  larg- 
est surplus  of  any  State,  and,  of  coui'se,  it  is  the  largest  State. 

The  folklore  is  that  you  have-  this  great  quantity  of  State  surplus 
money.  Then,  why  is  it  necessary  foi'  Federal  money  to  come  into  your 
Stato  on  a  new  program  when  you  aivso  relatively  rich? 

That  is  what  the  national  administration  is  telling  us  that  the  (pies- 
tion  .shoidd  be. 

Dr.  Wkustkh.  I  am  somewhat  aghast  that  we  have  a  large  sui-phis. 
If  that  is  the  casc\  it  is  not  to  my  knowledge. 

I  think  something  else.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  about  it*  nor  is^it^ 
available  tolis,  because  T  know  when  we  go  befoit?  the  vai'ious  com- 
mittees at  the  assend)ly  they  are  very,  very  careful  to  see  to  it  that  we 
must  accomit  for  each  cent  that  we  tjet. 

If  this  surplus  is  there — and  I  have  heard  it  alluded  to  in  various 
amounts— it  is  not  at  this  time  in  the  thinking  of  anyone  in  our  De- 
partment that  it  will  be  made  available  to  education. 

I  supp(»se  I  was  not  j)repared  to  deal  with  the  surplus  question. 

Senator  Wiij.i.\ms.  You  sn y  it  is  not  available  to  education,  but  it 
is  available.  Therefore,  if  education  is  a  high  priority  in  the  State,  it 
could  be  tapped  if  it  is  to  be  a  priority. 

i>r.  Wkbstkr.  If  the  surplus  that  is  beiug  talked  about,  i.s  there,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  it  Avas.  Have  I  been  reading  different 
iu»ws])apers  Minn  anyone  else  here?  \n\  I  the  only  one  who  believes 
that  California  has  a  $800  million  surplus? 

Dr.  Bhtsk(;ar.  It  seems  to  me  that  Superintendent  Riles  v  ould  be 
very  interested. 

Senator  Wilmam.s.  I  am  dumbfounded. 

Dr.  Wkustkr.  I  am  too.  I  have  heard  talk  about  it  because  right  now 
we  have  bills  requesting  additional  funds  for  education,  as  a  result 
of  the  inflation  factor  that  has  been  so  much  larger  than  expected,  and 
I  have  not  seen  that  the  Govenior  s  people  have  been  offering  and 
making  these  funds  available  for  us,  just  simply  not  talking  about  pro- 
irram  expansion  but  simply  to  take  care  of  the  very  dramatic  inflation 
that  wc  are  suffering  in  California,  as  are  other  States. 

Senator  Wtmjams.  I  undei'Stand.  Professional  people  tell  me  that 
the  California  mast(^r  puui  for  special  education  should  become  a 
classic  plan  for  everbody  to  look  at,  and  to  emulate. 

TTow  does  this  come  al*)out  in  your  State?  Is  this  a  mandate  from  the 
Governor  to  you  in  the  State  department  of  education? 

Di*.  Wkbstek.  No,  sir.  It  was  a  mandate  from  our  State  l)oard,  and 
our  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  we  develop  a  com- 
prehensive tnjister  plan  for  special  education  in  California. 

Senator  Williams.  You  elect  a  lot  of  people  out  there  statewide,  un- 
like inanv  States. 

Dr.  Wkbstkr.  Yes,  sir.  We  elect  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion who  was  reelected  2  weeks  ago,  and  who  received  approximately 
.3  million  votes,  and  his  nearest  compu  titor  received  about  350,000. 

Senator  Willlxms.  Then  thi.''.  is  lus  pro<luct? 

Dr.  Wkustkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Also,  although  the  State  board  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  they 
were  in  entii^e  agreement  >vith  State  Superintendent  Riles  and  several 
of  our  State  board  participated  very  actively  in  appropriation  of  the 
master  plan. 
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Dr.  Brinegar.  We  have  uii  interesting  pattern  of.  services.  I  am 
sure  this  pattern  is  pMty  similar  with  all  other  patterns  of  service  to 
tlie  handicapped  which  have  developed,  and  I  think  I  have  read  it  in 
testimony  beioi-e  this  committee,  that  we  have  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
services,  categories  which  have  becMi  developed  independently  of  each 
other  over  a  i)eriod  of  yeai^s,  each  with  rather  stringent  regulations  as 
toeligibilitv. - 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  in  California  some  mandatory  progmms, 
and  we  have  some  permissive  proginiins.  In  some  cases,  we  have  al- 
most an  unlimited  availability  of  moneys  for  certain  mandated  pro- 
-  gmms,  and  in  those  categories  most  of  tlu*  children  in  tlie  State  are 
U-iiig  served.  But  the  programs  that  are  permissive  nsnally  have  limi- 
tation of  funds  that  are  available. 

This  has  caused  an  nnevenne.ss  of  services  across-the-board  to  take 
phico.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  board  and  the  superintendent 
gave  us  the  mandate  to  develop  a  comprehensive  State  plan,  so  that 
we  could  create  an  evenness  of  oppoi-tunitv  across  the  State  for  every 
kind  of  handicapped  child. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  money.  We  have  304,000 
children  in  special  education  now.  We  think  there  are  about  170^000 
ivdditional  children  who  need  to  l)e  served.  We  know  thei*e  are  48,000 
children  who  have  been  fully  identified  by  schools  who  they  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  programs  for.  * 

The  Stat^  legislature  people  of  California  provide  about  $250  mil- 
lion of  money  for  special  education  services;  local  communities  ex- 
pend another  $100  million.  In  ordei'  to  put  this  plan  aci'oss,  it  is 
to  take,  we  estimate,  about  $250  to  $260  million  to  serve  the  170,000 
additional  children  that  need  to  be  served. 

Too  big  a  percentage  of  these  children  are  out  of  school  youngstei'S. 
Of  coui-se.  the  greatest  nninber  of  children  are  under  educated  young- 
steis  \yh.)  are  in  school,  usually  referred  to  in  our  program  as  the 
educatir.nally  handicapped. 

This  parlance  we  use  covers  children  with  emotional  disturbances 
and  neurological  liandicaps.  La  'ge  numbeir  of  these  children  have 
been  identified  by  the  schools  that  we  have  not  l)een  able  to  serve. 

Our  plan  takes  away  quotas,  arbitrary  limitations  of  enrollment. 
In  any  echicational  program  you  have  a  limit  of  2  percent  of  tlie  popu- 
lation based  on  very  artificial  kinds  of  definitions. 

In  any  event,  the  schools  have  identified  far  more  diildren  than 
they  are  able  to  servo. 

.Senator  Wiluams.  Why  is  that  limitation  there:  tlie  quota  and  the 
percentage  limitation  ?  Is  that  a  money  problem  ? 

Dr.  Brinkgar.  I  suspect  the  initial  l)eginuings  of  that  program  about 
12  yeai*s  a^'o  was  the  money  problem  because  we  \vere  not  able  to 
discreetly  identify  the  population.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  program. 

We  talked  about  children  with  learning  deficits  due  to  neurological 
handicaps,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  those  things 
are,  and  there  was  a  feeling,  "Well,  unless  we  have  some  ability  to 
define  that  population  a  little  l)etter  than  we  are  able  to  come  up  with 
now,  w(ul  better  put  in  some  kind  of  limit." 

So,  we  have  playined  to  remove  that  arbitrary  limitation  and  to  open 
it  UT)  to  all  the  children  who  are  eligible,  nm]  that  is  where  our  money 
bind  comes  in. 
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If  wc  have  a  surplus  in  California — and  I  have  heard  rumors  to  this 
effect,  myself— we  are  almost  close  to  doubling  just  the  little  program 
of  special  education  which  is  big,  and  yet  educationwise  it  is  a  small 
pait-  of  ^ho  program,  and  yet  we  think  we  will  need  $267  million, 
somewhere  in  that  area,  in  order  to  fully  implement  the  program  to 
serve  all  tlu  children,  which  is  the  desii-e  of  the  board,  the  (lesire  of 
the  superintendent,  I  think  the  desire  of  everybody  in  California. 

Senator  Williams.  If  my  i*ecollection  is  correct,  Mr.  Carlucci  testi- 
fied here  last  week  and  I'eferred  to  the  January  issue  of  the  State 
Goveniment  News  by  the  Coimcil  of  State  Governments.  I^t  me  read 
from  this : 

Most  states  exiH^ritMjc*:*!  surpluses  at  tlie  eud  of  fiscal  year  I!)73.  improved 
fiscal  conditious.  and  ui-ist  States  enabled  legislatures  to  pass  sudi  measures  as 
tax  reUef.  increased  State  ^ervices.  and  additional  capital  projects. 

He  then  said  the  document  shows  the  largest  surplus  in  California, 
with  $850  million  as  the  surplus  figure. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  something  to  work  with. 
Dr.  Webs'itu.  I  would  make  two  points  on  that.  I  heard  you  ask 
I)eople  to  submit  fuilher  testimony,  and  I  certainly  would  like  to 
.submit  it  on  that  $850  million. 

I  think  one  part  of  this,  under  Senate  bill  90,  as  we  call  it,  which 
was  passed  years  ago — again,  I  was  not  in  the  State  at  the  time — 
part  of  this  was  to  enable  the  local  taxpayers  through  the  utilization 
of  State  funds,  to  reduce  the  local  tax  rate  to  some  degree.  Some  of 
that  funding  may  be  there  available  to  go  back  to  the  local  districts 
to  i-educe  taxes.  "  ^ 

So  often— and  I  think  it  has  to  be  emphasized,  particularly  in  our 
Stato  at  this  time— let  s  sav  that  this  money  was  available  hypotheti- 
cally,  and  T  would  like  to  check  exactly  how  much  of  it  is  available  and 
where  these  statistics  are  stated,  and  who  gave  us  the  statistics,  be- 
cause I  meet  with  our  State  department  of  emication  executive  cabinet, 
with  Mr.  Ed  Harper,  who  is  our  finance  man,  and  he  has  not  been  dis- 
cussing this  $800  million  as  though  it  were  available  to  us. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  convei*sation,  we  were  supporting  bills  calling 
for  further  funding  to  ease  the  unexpected  rise  in  inflation. 

One  of  the  things,  as  you  ceilainly  know.  Senator,  if  money  is 
available,  many  other  people  have  a  whack  at  it.  and  we  have  a  very 
powerful  group  of  teachers  in  the  State  of  California  who  are  con- 
stantly pressing  for  additional  salaries,  certainly  as  they  should  be. 
We  have  been  impacted  by  a  series  of  strikes  across  the  State. 

One  of  the  things,  in  terms  of  this  funding,  we  feel  that  we  are  the 
advocate  of  these  youngsters  and  this  money  being  made  available, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  money  is  also  availablp  in  Senate  bill  6,  so 
we  are  attempting  to  get  substantially  additional  funds  through 
Senate  bill  4040,  but  in  addition  to  that,  I  imagine  the  highway  people 
are  trying  to  get  the  surplus,  the  teachers,  the  prisons— everyone  is 
trying  to  cet  a  piece  of  that  money,  and  certainly  so  are  we. 

I  brought  with  me  for  other  purposes— but  I  do  have  it  here— our 
early  chiUlhood  education  program.  If  you  happened  to  watch  the 
Today  program  this  morning.  Superintendent  Kiles  referred  to  it. 

We  have  now  only  11  percent  in  our  early  childhood  education.  We 
hope  to  go  to  20  percent  next  year— we  hope  to  go  to  $40  million  for  our 
early  childhood  program  next  yeai^then  to  60  percent  and  then  to 
100  percent. 
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ScMiator  WiLUAMH.  What  age  is  this? 

Dr.  Wbbstkr.  This  is  kinderpartoii  througli  third  ^nide,  with  some 
Youngsters  4  years  old.  Ap\in,  this  was  a' tradeoff  we  made,  quite 
tnuiklv,  in  ordei*  to  get  that  fuiidiug.  We  wei-e  not  able  to  get  siitK- 
cient  funding  for  the  4  year  olds,  so  we  Iiad  to  zero  that  money  in 
througli  tlie  third  gi-ude. 

Senator  Willi  a5is.  How  did  this  happen  to  be  on  the  Today  progmm 
this  morning?  ' 

Dr  Websi-er.  Superintendent  Riles  just  happened  to  be  in  New 
:         York  City,  so  he  was  interviewed  and  he  mentioned  the  early  child- 

^        hood  educational  program.   - 

Senator  Williams.  I  usually  watch  the  prograuL  Unfortunately 
this  uiorniiig  I  was  callecl  upon  to  speak  to  the  Givat  City  School 
.  Boards  on  collective  bargaining. 

Dr.  Webster.  In  the  lieart  of  our  early  childhood  education  is  in- 
dividualization of  instniction,  individual  diagnosis,  individual  plan- 
ning. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  individual  ^>lan  for  each  child, 
but  we  do  have  an  individual  plan  for  every  one  of  our  schools  in  our 
early  childhood  e(hication  program  that  we,  in  Sacramento,  reviewed 
at  the  local  level. 

Last  year,  Tiembers  of  our  staff  visited  about  98  percent  of  our  early 
childhood  education  programs  throughout  the  State  of  Califoniia, 
and  I  think  we  are  building  the  skills  in  terms  of  the  diagnostic,  pre- 
scriptive approach  to  leaniing  across-the-board.  I  think  the  really 
exciting  thing  for  me,  again,  coming  to  California,  has  been  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  parents  and  teachers  and  youngsters  working  to- 
gether with  administrators  on  these  individual  plans,  so,  in  addition  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  special  education,  we  are  building  these  skills  and 
competences  across-the-board  with  our  administrators,  teachers,  and, 
again,  so  excitingly,  with  our  parents. 

I  think  if  I  just  may  develop  that  position  a  little  more,  California 
is  most  unique  in  its  accessibility  to  parents.  Our  State  board  meets 
once  a  month  all  over  the  State  in  order  to  attract  different  groups  of 
parents.  Our  State  board  arranges  its  time  so  that  committees  of  the 
board  are  a%  ailable  to  parents. 

T-#ast  week,  as  we  were  developing  our  application  and  approval 
processes  for  title  I  in  onr  own  educationally  disadvantaged  youth, 
we  had,  I  would  say,  about  800  or  400  parents  in  attendance  as  the 
State  board  considered  the  approval  of  these  projects. 

So.  agam,  commg  back  to  the  work  of  the  special  education  area* 
we  also  have  this  kind  of  parent  involvement  as  well  as  teacher  and 
principal  involvement,  so  that,  I  think  this  is  a  unique  flavor  that  we 
nave,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  California. 

Senator  Williams.  You  describe  a  most  promising  educational  at- 
mosphere, yet  you  have  mentioned  many  strikes  across  the  State.  Were 
these  in  the  school  system  ? 

Dr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  joint  with  the 
happy  relationship  that  you  have  described  of  parents,  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators in  this  area  of  special  education. 

Dr.  Wehster.  It  does  sound  contradictory,  but  I  have  l)een  in  schools 
in  districts  about  to  goon  strike,  and  the  teachers  and  administrators 
and  parents  were  working  as  if  it  was  not  there* 
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I  think  it  s(H»nis  to  1k»  a  facility  that  people  have  to  cohi  part  mental - 
ize  their  at  titnde  and  not  make  the  coiniections. 

I  had  the  pood  fortune  of  working  in  New  York  City  for  2  years 
which  allegedly  is  the  heartland  of  unionism  in  twichers,  and  I 
worked  with  teachers  there  and  found  exnctlj;  the  same  attitude,  Tlicy 
seem  to  Ihj  able  to  differentiate  the  i*esponsil)ilities  to  children  and 
their  consideration  of  strikes.  I  do  not  have  any  good  answer  for  that, 
but  I  have'seen  it  happen. 

Senator  Wiujams.  I  am  just  trying  to  come  to  the  fornuilation  of 
souu»  kind  of  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  little  order  under  law  mi^jht 
take  care  of  the  economic  or  other  questions  that  are  causing  strike 
situations.  That  is  what  1  was  talking  about  this  morning.  I  hope  we 
will  have  an  orpiuiwd  system  in  this  collective-bargaining  situation. 
Frankly,  it  is  not  now  a  collective  situation,  because  it  is  not  tmder 
law.  It  does  not  have  to  be. 

This  is  another  subject,  I  know,  but  you  prompted  me  to  think 
about  it  when  you  talked  almut  strikes  across  the  State,  and  then 
*  des<-ril)ed  what  I  consider  the  bi»st  of  the  educational  scene,  in  terms 
of  all  the  interested  and  knowledgeable  people  struggling  together 
forauswers  in  th»9  area. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  had  a  specific  question.  When  you 
described  the  master  plan,  point  o,  eliniimiting  the  practice  of  foived 
lalnding  of  children  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  extni  costs  of  their 
education.  1  just  plain  do  not  mulei'Stand. 

Labeling  is  a  bad  word,  but  there  certainly  has  to  be  an  identifica- 
tion. 

Dr.  B«!NK(;.\R.  Senator,  we  may  be  treaditig  oti  some  slightly  new 
groinid  within  the  proposal  of  the  California  master  plan  for  special 
education. 

We  are  very  nuidi  concerned  abotit  the  cate;^orization  of  moneys 
aiul  the  ability  to  track  that  money  in  terms  of  it^'  utilization  tof  the 
handicapped  only. 

.Vt  the  same  time,  as  you  probably  know,  we  have  a  great  many 
problems  in  California,  and  I  think  across  the  Nation,  in  some  of  the 
categorical  areas,  particularly  in  the  educable,  but  mentally  retarded 
area,  and  particularly  as  that  relates  to  ethnicity. 

Of  course,  with  our  rather  heavy  population  of  Mexican-American 
and  black,  there  has  been  frequent  allegations  of  improper  placement 
in  programs,  bad  practices  in  terms  of  identification  of  youngsters, 
yet  noluKly  denies  the  need  for  individualized,  particularized,  special 
proirrauis  fortlios(»  vounjrsters. 

We  had  to  struggle  with  that  for  a  long  time,  and  T  suspect  we  will 
l)e  struirgling  with  it  for  (juite  some  time  yet,  but  one  of  om*  attempts 
was  to' try  to  do  away  with  need  to  track  the  money  down  through 
specific  pVogrnms  wliicli  sometimes  ease  children  out  because  they 
do  not  quite  fit  the  categories  of  classifications. 

We  wanted  to  track  the  money  by  referenced  individuals  with  ex- 
ceptional needs  aiul  have  one  classi*fication  and  utilize  during  an  in- 
terim period  some  of  the  mnessary  terms  that  we  use  tradition.ally  in 
special  education  for  years  to  get  us  over  that  period  of  time  when 
teachers  are  concerned  and  parents  are  concerned— "What  arc  you 
people  trying  to  do  with  this  master  plan?  Will  we  not  lose  the 
special  purpose  moneys?" 
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So,  in  this  i)mi)osal,  we  talk  about  individuals  with  special  needs, 
jissd  they  say  a  report  for  dat^i  purposes  for  children  with  learning 
handicaps,  children  who  have  communication  disordei*s,  report  data 
on  children  who  have  severe  disordei*s,  and  physical  handicapped 
conditions. 

But  we  will  not  program  by  that.  Appai'ently,  we  force  schools  to 
program  by  labels.  That  is  not  nece.ssary.  We  want  to  operate  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  services. 

And,  when  we  talk  about  special  classes,  we  know  there  are  some 

  children  who  have  very  severe  problems  who  are  going  to  need  ji  very 

intensive,  fuli-tihie  eaacatiofi  placement.  We  do  not  think  we  need 
to  do  it  by  saying  these  children  are  mentally  retarded,  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  by  figuring  out  how  the  child  learns,  how  he 
functions,  and  there  nisiy  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  children  who  may 
at  a  given  moment  in  time  be  operating  the  same  educationally. 

That  is  how  we  horn  to  be  able  to  serve  the  categorical  purpose  of 
that  money.  We  think  we  can  do  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can 
provide  the  services  of  children's  need.s,  but  without  attaching  labels 
and  categories  in  actual  program  practice. 

That  is  difficult,  but  we  think  that  is  verv  worthwhile  in  terms  of 
the  parent  problems  that  they  face,  with  tHe  label  following  a  child 
sometimes  throughout  his  whole  lifo.  We  are  stniggling  with  that, 
and  we  are  testing  that  out  in  some  experimental  programs  which  we 
have  authority  to  do. 

We  are  using  some  title  VI  monev's  now  to  operate  some  mainstream- 
ing  kinds  of  nrograins,  some  cutting  across  of  the  categories,  although 
we  identify  the  children — we  have  to  in  order  to  get  the  State  moneys 
and  the  Federal  moneys  to  do  it. 

So,  we  will  continue  to  report  these  schools  on  the  basis  of  how 
they  identify  the  youngsters,  and  that  they  will  program,  we  hope, 
on  a  cross-categoiy  basis. 

Senator  Wn/UAM.s.  Is  this  descril)ed  in  any  written  way  that  we  can 
have  for  our  records  ? 

Dr.  Brixeoar.  I  think  we  have  some  copies  of  4040  which  I  think 
does  that  fairly  well. 

Senator  Wit.uams.  On  the  distribution  of  State  moneys  through  the 
school  districts  for  special  education,  is  this  an  excess  cost  basis  of  dis- 
tribution or  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  BRixr.aAR.  Tn  a  sense  it  is.  We  talk  about  class  allowances.  We 
have  fig^ites,  that  is,  specific  dollar  amounts,  that  the  State  provides 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  r  dollars,  which  is  a  class  allowance  for 
different  kinds  of  youngsters. 

That  class  allowance  takes  into  consideration  the  general  school 
foundation  program,  and  the  formula  provides  for  an  exceas  cost.  We 
do  not  use  the  term.  We  use  the  special  class  allowance  terminology, 
but  it  provides  for  the  exce.*^  cost  of  special  education. 

That  is  a  real  problem  in  description.  We  have  it  in  gross  terms, 
that  is  grn<w  dollart,.  A  very  .specific,  finite  breaking  down  of  tlie  total 
expenditures  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  with  a  good  fipnire  on  it. 

We  have  gross  figiTres  on  excess  costs  that  are  readily  available.  I 
am  not  cjuite  sure  those  are  totally  rt^liable  because  of  .some  problems 
in  breakinir  up  costs  whenever  a  local  .school  pays  for  more  than  the 
State  provides. 
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Our  accounting  system  does  not  nhyays  provide  for  the  full  cover- 
age of  the  cost  figures  \Yhen  tliey  pull  it  from  general  education  to  pay 
for  some  of  the  excess  costs  of  educating  tliese  cliildren.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  system,  and  I  think  that  is  a  nationwide  problem. 

Senator  Wilmams.  I  am  told  that  you  have  a  plan  for  in-service 
and  other  training  for  i)ersoimel.  I  wonder  if  you  would  describe  this 
to  us.  Who  is  in  charge  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Brixk(;.\r.  I  vill  speak  to  that.  We  recognize  that  when  we  move 
into  an  era  in  whi(  h  we  serve  more  and  more  of  the  handicapped  in 
the  regular  program  with  supplemental  assistance,  that  this  is  going 
to  call  upon  the  regular  class  te:ic}ier  to  particularize  her  instruction 
a  little  bit  better  and  to  individualize  a  little  bit  moi-e. 

We  have  not  really  been  able  to  work  out  all  of  the  details  of  how 
we  will  get  that  job  done,  but  we  plan  to  utilize  all  of  the  moneys 
available  to  us  under  title  VI-I),  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Manpower  Training  Program,  to  attempt  to  realize  the  intentions, 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  master  plaiu  which  is  in  our  legislature 
right  now. 

Pnrticii'arly  important  is  the  retraining  of  regain r  classroom  teach- 
ers be(^aus(  \\  v  know  that  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  job,  because  that 
is  where  the  greatest  majority  of  children  come  in. 

Utilizinj.T  those  moneys,  along  with  some  of  the  moneys  of  county 
school  otlit  es,  can  provide  for  inservice  education. 

We  feel  that  wo  have  a  start,  at  least,  in  the  in-service  education 
])rojrrams  to  serve  these  children. 

With  the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped,  we  have  many 
fewer  children,  of  coui'se,  to  Ik*  served.  It  is  significant  that  the  num- 
l)ei-s  are  not  nearly  so  large.  There  are  projects  under  way  in  Cali- 
fornia in  terms  of  helping  teachei*s  of  this  group  of  children. 

We  also  have  more  aiuT  more  a  core  of  teaciiers  available  who  are 
trained.  We  have  reached  pretty  well  a  meshing  of  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  for  the  first  time,  in  which  the  teachers  who  are 
trained  are  coming  out  of  colleges  aiul  finding  a  difficult  time  getting 
jobs.  And  we  are  fiiuling  a  lot  of  the  younger  teachers  who  are  just 
moving  out  with  pretty  good  training  who  are  more  and  more  in  good 
supply. 

With  the  provision  of  some  ruservice  education,  I  believe  it  is  very 
])ossible  quicHy  to  gvt  the  out  of  school,  severely  handicapped,  parti- 
cnla*!^;  Mie  retarded  children.  Wo  hwvc  a  nuicli  bigger  problem  when 
we  jret  into  t!».e  seriously  emotioiutlly  disturbed,  where  we  do  not  know, 
really,  where  they  are. 

Tlu»y  have  been  booted  out  of  school  because  of  severe  behavioral 
disordiM*s.  Tliis  is  going  to  be  a  hard  i)roblem  in  order  to  identify  and 
then  build  the  teuchcr-training  piogranis  to  meei  ihose  particular 
youngstei's*  needs,  but  the  retarded  child  and  severely  orthopedically 
iuindicupiml  child  we  have  tabs  on,  as  to  where  they  are  in  California. 

We  plan  to,  within  the  next  2  or  :\  years,  get  those  children  in.  We 
would  like  to  get  them  all  in  this  fall.  The  schools  indicate  they  could 
do  it  if  they  could  have  the  money. 

That  is  our  number  one  target. 

Dr.  Wkhstkr.  So  often  in  progi-ams  such  as  this  people  will  say, 
''You  do  not  have  the  teachers  prepared  to  do  the  job,  therefore  there 
is  no  use  allocating  the  money.'* 
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Tlioii  \v(»  talk  to  ihv  school  pooplo  and  they  say,  **Y*ou  know  we  have 
no  tussnrance  tfiat  the  money  is  going  to  be  fortlicoming,  therefore 
why  shouhl  the  nniversity  develop  the  programs?  Wiiy  sliould  the 
districts  develop  the  programs?" 

We  come  to  a  kind  of  imp«ass.  So  I  think  with  the  decreasing  enroll- 
ment in  .some  of  onr  school  systems,  we  would  liave  some  very  quali- 
fied people  who  will  be  looking  for  something  to  do. 

In  IjOs  Angeles,  they  came  very  close  to  having  to  let  go  about  750 
teachers  this  year.  Another  school  district  had  to  discharge  about  78 
teucliei's.  This  is  a  disallocation  of  youngsters,  you  might  say,  causing 
some  schools  districts  to  have  to  •  ut  back  on  staff. 

So,  we  will  have  a  pool  of  personnel.  I  think  the  important  fact 
Dr.  BHnegar  ullndctl  to  was  thsit  so  often  it  is  the  older  teacliers  with 
tenure  who  stay  on,  and  some  of  the  younger  p(H)ple  now  coming  out 
of  .school  have  no  place  to  go.  *  • 

We  clo  now  have  a  talented  pool,  and  we  will  need  some  of  the 
financial  help  in  order  to  develop  the  programs  of  training.  This  has 
l)een,  again,  an  integral  part  of  the  consideration  in  the  development 
of  the  master  plan,  that  these  needs  would  be  there,  so  it  is  something 
we  have  been  giving  some  serious  thought  to  over  the  time. 

Dr.  Brineoar.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  mo\ing  rapidly 
toward  trying  to  .step  into  the  breach,  in  terms  of  inservice  education, 
particuhu'lv  as  they  have  watched  the  master  plan  slowly  evolve  and 
develop.  They  feefit  is  coming  sooner  or  later,  and  they  have  made 
.some  changes,  and  they  are  ready  to  do  a  lot  more  work  in  working 
with  the  school  systems  in  the  inservice  education  programs. 

I  think  this  will  be  a  bigbocm  to  us. 

Dr.  Wkbstkr.  Just  one  closing  point.  One  of  our  colleague>s  has  re- 
ceived word  that  the  current  estimate  of  the  surplus  is  $200  million, 
so  $600  million  seems  lo  have  melted  in  the  spring  sun. 

I  suppose  you  must  understand  onr  feeling  about  these  ephemeral 
dollars  out  there,  that  we  are  not  .sure  even  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  a  crack  at  them,  and,  again,  particularly  for  these  children 
and  their  parents  who  need  it  so  much. 

Senator  William.s.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  excellent 
testimony.  We  do  have  questions  that  we  will  submit  in  writing. 

[The  prepaivd  statement  of  Di*.  Welhstei-  and  the  questions  referml 
to  follow:]' 
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statement  by  William  &•  Webster,  Associate  Superintendent  for  Programs, 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  to  the  Senate  Sub  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare 

Kr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:    In  the  State  of 
California  m^kwu' kUmtiShMi  approximately  <»63,000  children  who  are  handi- 
.capped.to  the  degree  that  they  need  special  services  in  order  for  them  to 
have  productive  and  satisfying  lives.    At  this  time  we  are  only  bringir^ 
services  to  300,000  of  these  young  people.    The  awareneas  of  this  gap  in 
servieea  prompted  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  Dr.  Wilson 
HiXes,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  direct  the  California  Commission 
on  Special  Education  to  develop  a  Comprehenaive  Master  Plan. 

Their  charge  was  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  aasure  that  each 
handicapped  youngster  in  the  state  would  receive  adequate  services  that 
would  enabl*  his.  to  the  beat  of  his  ability,  reach  the  highest  levels  of 
achievement  and  life  satisfaction.    This  Master  Plan,  involving  participation 
of  thousands  of  parents,  students,  administrators,  the  public,  school  dis- 
trict personnel,  and  State  Department  of  Education  staff,  was  adopted  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  on  January  10,  197'^. 

Immediately  upon  this  approval  work  w:»s  begun  upon  the  drafting 
of  state  legislation,  now  known  as  California  Assembly  Bill  ^<«0,  and  on 
way*  to  implement  the  plan  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible.  Our 
projection  is  that  through  our  own  resources  we  will  be  able  to  serve  all 
these  yotmgsters  by  1980. 

With  the  passage  of  S.6,  which  calls  for  initiation*  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  programs,  we  feel  that  through  a  meshing  of  state  and 
federal  efforts,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up  delivery  of  improved  services 
to  these  youngsters  by  as  much  as  two  years. 
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The  fundamental  issue  of  the  Master  Plan  is  education  for  all 
children,  regardless  of  differences  in  abilities.    The  plan  calls  for 
legislation  to  mandate  programs  for  every  single  handicapped  individual  " 
of  school  age,  and  further  calls  for  mandated  public  education  for  every 
single  severely  handicapped  child  of  age  3  and  up. 

The  California  Master  Plan,  similar  to  3.6,  further  provides 
that  pupils  with  special  education  needs  should  be  designated  as  'individ- 
uals with  exceptional  needs. •    This  designation  should  include  only  those 
pupils  whose  educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  with  modifications  of  the  regular  school  program,  and  who  will 
benefit  from  special  instruction  and/or  services. 

For  the  purposes  of  data  collecting  and  reporting,  schools  would 
report  services  to  children  who  are  communicatively  handicapped,  physically 
handicapped,  learning  handicapped,  and  severely  handicapped.    Programs  and 
services  provided  by  all  schools  are  to  be  described  in  a  written  compre- 
hensive plan  which  will  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.    The  comprehensive  plan  will  describe  how  children  are  to  be 
served  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  needs,  not  their  medical  disabili- 
ties as  is  now  the  case. 

About  830  of  California's  1,030  school  districts  provide  some 
education  for  handicapped  youngsters  but  few  offer  the  comprehensive  services 
envisioned  by        and  California  Assembly  Bill  kO^iO.    The  basic  philosophical 
intentions  contained  in  California's  Master  Plan  proposal,  which  we  believe 
coincide  with  those  of  Senate  Bill  6,  include: 

1.  Require  schools  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  all 
the  hindicapped. 

2.  Provide  the  chance  for  the  handicapped  to  associate  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  with  "normal"  children. 
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3.    Eliminate  the  practice  of  forced  labeling  of  children  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  extra  costs  of  their  education. 
Provide  parents  opportunities  to  be  listened  to  about  thft 
programs  to  be  developed  for  their  children. 

5.  Offer  full  due  process  rights  to  children  and  their  parents. 

6.  Establish  an  extensive  monitoring,  auditing  and  accountability 
program  which  will  furnish  relev.-nt  data  regarding  pupil  ^ 
progress  and  program  effectiveness. 

7.  -  Establish  a  financial  support  program  which  will  reduce  the 

increasingly  heavy  local  assumption  of  costs  which  have 
become  conanonplace  due  to  inflation  and  outmoded  state  support 
formulas,  and  the  heretofore  absence  of  significant  invest- 
ments by  the  federal  government  in  educational  programs  for 
the  handicapped. 
We  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  financial 
problems  we  will  face  in  attempting  to  implement  full  service  to  all  the 
handicapped  in  California.    We  are  sure  these  same  problems  are  shared  by 

all  other  states. 

In  1972-73,  California  served  30^,360  handicapped  pupils  and  the 
people  of  the  state  contributed  350.0  million  dollars  towerd  the  program. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  was  contributed  by  local  schools. 

In  1972-73,  school  districts  reported  U8,000  children  on  their 
waiting  listd  for  services.    We  believe  that  a  systematic  seeking  out  of 
the  full  need  would  reveal  that  we  should  be  serving  a  total  of  170,000 
additional  handicapped  children.    As  said  earlier,  we  hope  to  provide  services 
to  all  our  handicapped  children  within  a  few  years.    We  want  to  serve  the 
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severely  handicapped  children  who  are  out  of  school  withi:i  1  to  3  years. 
We  are  working  very  hard  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  through  the  State 
Legislature  and  we  are  confident  in  getting  some  assistance  to  do  the  job, 
but  federal  help  could  speed  up  the  process.    We  believe  it  will  take 
another  267.0  million  dollars  to  add  all  the  handicapped  children  into  the 
program,  including  services  early  in  life  to  the  severely  handicapped. 

Currently,  nine  groups  of  school  districts  are  field  testing 
concepts  of  the  proposed  legislation  under  support  of  federal  EHA  Title  VI, 
Part  B  funds.    These  agencies  will  help  shape  program  needs,  costs,  and 
other  data,  and  will  develop  information,  procedures  and  products  which  will 
enable  them  to  act  as  models  so  that  full  implementation  of  the  Master  Plan 
can  be  demonstrated  for  later  replication  by  other  school  districts. 

New  mandates  to  provide  services  to  previously  unserved  children 
have  come  as  a  result  of  recent  decisions  by  the  courts.    Pending  litigation 
promises  to  accelerate  this  demand,  placing  new  requirements,  responsibilities, 
and  fiscal  obligations  on  local,  state  and  national  agencies  and  resources. 


unserved  children  is  very  costly  as  evidenced  by  other  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee.    As  public  demand  for  equivalent  education  increases,  greater 
numbers  of  seriously  handicapped  children  are  discovered,  while  at  the  same 
time  educators  are  called  upon  to  provide  ijnproved,  full-range  services  to 
those  already  in  programs.    The  array  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials 
available  to  the  classroom  teacher  also  escalates.    Coupled  with  inflation 
and  other  factors,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  educational 
agencies  to  maintain  successful,  quality  programs,  yet  still  move  forward  to 
explore  new  avenues  which  may  hold  promise  for  improved  practices.  Senate 
Bill  6  would  assist  in  meeting  this  problem. 


Expansion  of  local  education  programs  to  accommodate  currently 
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One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  for  the  inservice  training  of  regular 
teachers  so  that  they  may  become  more  competent  in  teaching  handicapped 
children  who  are  to  be  integratec  into  regular  classrooms  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  state  legislation  relating  to  the  Master  Plan* 
Senate  Bill  6  could  help  make  this  possible. 

Members  of  your  committee  heard  testimony  on  June  17,  1974,  from 
Dr.  Ray  Peterson,  representing  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
He  brought  to  your  attention  certain  concerns  and  suggested  modifications 
applicable  to  S.6  which  we  substantially  endorse.    We  haye  a  suggestion  in 
reference  to  the  "related  services"  definition.    In  order  to  properly  search 
out,  identify,  assess  and  place  handicapped  children  on  the  large-scale 
basis  which  will  be  required,  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  enable  educational  agencies  to  accomplish  those  activities  which 
are  related  to  education  that  other  agencies  cannot  accommodate.    Ihis  might 
require  a  system  of  sign-off s.    For  example,  funds  intended  for  educational 
use  would  not  be  expended  for  medical  diagnosis  unless  all  alternate  avenues 
of  support  were  first  investigated,  requested,  and  denied,  with  backup 
documents  to  confirm  nonparticipation.    Such  a  requirement  would  force  multi- 
agency  planning  and  improve  coordination  among  units  which  have  separate 
concerns  and  diverse  areas  of  responsibilities  for  handicapped  individuals* 

We  in  California  support  and  commend  your  efforts  to  provide 
significant  federal  commitment  and  the  leadership  which  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient for  the  improvement  of  programs  and  services  to  children  with 
handicaps. 

In  summary,  acceptance  by  Congress  of  interim  assistance  under 
the  Mathias  amendment,  followed  by  passage  of  S.6: 
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1.  Will  enable  the  states  and  local  school  districts  to  match 
federal,  state  and  local  tax  funds  to  bring  closer  the  day 
when  £ill  the  handicapped  are  being  served; 

2.  Will  enable  the  schools  to  dramatically  improve  the  quality 
of  services  for  those  children  now  in  special  education  and 
those  youngsters  to  be  added  by  neans  of  these  measures; 

3.  Will  help  us  to  develop  teacher  training  programs  both  for 
the  regular  teachers  who  must  learn  to  serve  handicapped 
children  better,  and  for  those  new  teachers  who  must  have 
improved  training  in  order  to  serve  the  severely  handicapped 
and  the  profoundly  handicapped  persons  not  currently  in 
school;  and, 

^.  Will  give  local  school  boards  and  state  departments  of 
education  a  sorely  needed  financial  shot  in  the  arm  so 
necessary  in  this  period  of  inflated  costs  of  school  operation. 
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'BILL  ANALYSIS 


ASSEMBLY  BILL  NO.  4040  (Lanterman) 
CALIFORNIA  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  SPECIAL  TOUCATION 


Assembly  Bill  No.  4040  by  Assemblyman  Lantenftan  ir.plements 
a  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  high  quality  educational  program  to  all  of  the  State's 
mentally  and  physically  Kandicapped^HiTdren^^  The-proposal-tras 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with 
over  2,000  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students  from 
throughout  the  State  who  worked  cooperatively  to  identify  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  existing  special  education 
system. 

WHY  A  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  MASTER  PLAN? 

California  has  been  a  nationwide  leader  in  providing  educa- 
tional programs  for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children 
^ince  1860  when  the  State's  special  school  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  was  established  in  Berkeley.    In  recent  years,  however,  the 
State  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
programs.    Major  problems  with  the  existing  special  education, 
system  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  48,000  handicapped  children  with  special  needs 
on  waiting  lists  who  are  eligible  to  participate  but  are 
not  being  served.    In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  twice 
that  nuiriber  are  in  need  of  service  but  have  not  yet  been 
identified. 

2.  Children  in  existing  programs  are  subject  to  a  rigid 
labeling  system  which  emphasizes  their  particular  handi- 
capping condition  (for  example,  trainable  mentally 
retarded  or  orthopedically  handicapped)  rather  than 
educational  needs. 

3.  Handicapped  children  are  too  frequently  isolated  from 
nonnal  children  of  their  own  age,  thereby  limiting  in 
capacity  to  function  in  society. 

4.  There  is  no  clear  definition  of  the  responsibilities  for 
spc-ial  education  at  the  statr.,  county,  and  local  levels. 
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S«    state  support  to  local  districts  ha^  not  been  adju?tc« 
since  1967  resulting  in  either  an  ovor  increasing  local 
property  tax  burden  or  erosion  of  the  quality  of  the 
program. 

MASTER  PLAN  RESPONSE 

The  master  plan  for  special  education  is  built  on  the  follow- 
ing concepts : 

Service  to  All 

The  master  plan  for  special  education  states  unequivocally 
that  all  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children,  like  all 
normal  children  in  California,  have  the  right  to  appropriate 
educational  programs. 

pelabel ing 

The  existing  28  separate  categories  Kill  be  eliminated.  Each 
^iM.p]ai^ticipatjng J n_a_speciaL education  .program  wi  1  l_be-recog-^-^ 
nized  as  an  individual  with  exceptional  needs  and  school  districts 
will  be  required  to  design  programs  to  meet  t''  needs. 

Decategorization 

Support  to  special  education  programs  will  no  longer  be  based 
on  the  handicapping  conditioning  but  on  the  type  of  educational 
program  which  is  determined  most  appropriate*  to  the  individual. 

Mainstretiming 

Emphasis  in  local  programs  will  be  on  integrating  handicapped 
children,  to  the  extent  feasible,  into  the  regular  instruct  ion  pro- 
gran. 

Regional  uat  ioji 

Service  to  handicapped  children  will  Mr  oi,.  »pj:o<!  through  :i 
local,  comprehensive  plan  which  will  be  esrabli^hed  by  school  dis- 
tricts either  individually  or  in  cconer.Ht i on  with  other  district- 
or  the  county  office  of  eduration.    'oiin  wiU  -issuro  the  broadest 
possible  range  of  edurational  servic^. 

State  jijijj  port 

State  assistance  to  the  special  oduc;»t;on  projiruifl  wilt  In- 
increased  to  reflect  the  most  recently  reported  statewide  avernj.'»^ 
costs.    In  future  years,  allow.inco  v.i!l  ho  ndjusted  to  reflect  the 
impact  of  inflation. 
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STATEWIDE  PHASE  TN 

Assembly  Bill  No.  4040  does  not  call  for  the  changes  in  the 
special  education  system  outlined  above  to  take  place  overnight. 
It  represents  the  first  phase  in  a  long-range  effort  to  restructure 
the  program.    The  steps  in  this  first  phase  would  be  as  follows: 

YEAR  ACTIVITY  ADDITIONAL  COST 


1974-75  Comprehensive  planning,  in-service 

training  and  program  development 
for  5-8  regional  units 


$300,000 


1975-76  Implementation  in  the  original 

planning  areas  and  planning  for 
5-8  additional  units 


$10,300,000  - 
Additional  cost 


1976-77  Implementation  in  the  5-8  additional 

areas 

-1977-78        -'Legislative  review  and -evaluation- — 
of  the  efforts  to  make  and  plan  for 
statewide  implementation 


$10  million 
(Department  of 
Education  budget) 


This  measure  is  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  major  educational  groups  throughout  the 
State. 
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AMENDED  IN  ASSEMBLY  JUNE  17,  1974 
AMENDED  IN  ASSEMBLY  MAY  23,  1974 

CALIFORNIA  I,EGISI.ATURE— 1973-74  RKGULAR  SESSION 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  No>  4040 

Introduced  by  Asseml:!yinan  Lanterman 
April  24,  1974 


REFEHRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


An  act  to  add  Chapter  J  J  {commencing  with  Section  7000)  to 
Division  6  of,  and  to  add  Sections  17303J,  25656, 25906,  and 
26405  to,  the  Education  Code,  relating  to  educational 
programs  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 

AB  4040,  as  amended,  Lanterman  (Ed.).  Special  educa* 
tion. 

Creates  new  program  for  providing  educational  services  for 
individuals  with  exceptional  needs,  as  defined. 

Requires  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  Califor- 
nia Master  Plan  for  Special  Education.  Requires  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  to  administer  the  program. 

Authorizes  county  superintendents  of  schools  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board  of  education,  to  submit  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  local  comprehensive 
plan,  as  defined,  for  the  education  of  all  individuals  in  the 
county  with  exceptional  needs,  except  for  those  individuals 
served  by  districts  within  such  county  pursuant  to  a  district 
prepared  local  comprehensive  plan,  in  order  to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  pro- 
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AB4O40  — 2  — 

grams  or  services  for  such  exceptional  individuals. 

Requires  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  perform  vari- 
ous prescribed  review  and  submission  functions  re  plans  for- 
mulated within  county. 
•  Authorizes  school  district  governing  boards  to  elect  from 
specified  alternatives  in  order  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Provides  for  elements  of  local  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs,  including  a  procedure  for  testing  and  placement  of 
individuals  and  an  appeal  procedure  from  determinations  and 
findings  as  to  appropriate  placement. 

Specifies  that  no  pupil  may  be  required  to  participate  in  any 
-  special-class-or-  program  unless  the  parent  or  giiardian  firsl^ 
consents  in  writing  after  first  being  informed  of  the  facts 
which  make  such  participation  necessary  or  desirable. 

Establishes  a  resource  specialist  program  and  an  education- 
al assessment  service  with  specified  duties  in  connection  with 
programs  provided  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

Requires  each  participating  responsible  local  agency  to  sub- 
mit at  least  annually  a  report  to  include  specified  information 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  him. 

Requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  sub- 
mit to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Legislature,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  each 
responsible  local  agency  an  annual  evaluation  of  special  edu- 
cation programs. 

Requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  re- 
view and  conduct  onsite  audits  of  each  approved  program. 

Requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  make 
apportionments  from  the  State  School  Fund,  in  various  speci- 
fic amounts,  for  support  of  programs. 

Requires  the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cahfomia  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Califor- 
nia School  for  the  Blind,  and  diagnostic  schools  for 
neuorologically  handicapped  children  to  provide  certain 
services  to  individuals  referred  to  such  schools  pursuant  to 

this  act.  ^       ,    ^      r.  1.  1 

Requires  expenditure  of  $28,600,000  from  the  State  School 
Fund  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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Authorizes  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  levy  a  prop- 
erty tax  for  support  of  programs  conducted  by  him  under  a 
comprehensive  plai>,  such  tax  not  to  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  program  expenditures  exceed  stat^?  support  for  pupils 
m  the  program.  Provides  that  such  tax  is  in  lieu  of  taxes  which 
the  county  superintendent  is  otherwise  authorized  to  levyTor 
the  support  of  special  educaHon  programs  conducted  by  him 

Jt^f'^u^.^'S^JV^^  1974-75  fiscal  year  and  $10.- 
000,000  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  from  General  Fund  to  the 

f  f  If  "Vi^'.i'S'^.'®'  °^  act  and  appropriates 
$lW,00p  for  the  1974-75  fiscal  year  and  $300,000  for  the  1975- 
76  fiscal  year  fi-om  General  Fund  to  Department  of  Education 
ioLpurposesoLthis-act. 


Vote:  %.  Appropriation:  yes.  Fiscal  committee:  yes.  State- 
mandated  local  program:  yes. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

\  TnSfw^^ji  j  C*'2P*«''  11  (commencing  with  Section 

2  7000)  IS  added  to  Division  6  of  the  Elducation  Code,  to 

3  rMrt-  ' 


3  read: 
4 


5  Chapter  ll.  Educational  Services  for 

6  Individuals  With  Exceptional  Needs 

8  Article  1.   General  Provisions 

10  7000.  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  the 

11  current  range  of  educaHonal  programs  for  individuals 

12  With  exceptional  needs  has  developed  over  time  in 

13  response  to  the  specific  needs  of  identifiable  groups. 

14  These  programs  were  established  without  particular 
\l  J*®! o  *® .gradations  in  the  severity  of  disabilities  among 
lb  individuals  m  such  programs.  Consequently,  there  are  28 

17  separate  programs  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs 

18  which  tend  to  segregate  them  on  the  basis  of  their 

19  disabihties.  Many  individuals  with  excepHonal  needs  are 

20  not  served  by  any  existing  program  with  the  result  that 

21  they  are  either  inappropriately  placed  in  one  of  those 

22  programs  or  they  are  excluded  from  receiving  any 
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1  educational  program  or  service.  Moreover,  some  existing 

2  programs  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  are 

3  statutorily  permissive  so  that  some  who  would  otherwise 

4  be  eligible  do  not  have  access  to  such  programs. 

5  7001.  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that  all 

6  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  have  a  right  to 

7  participate   in   appropriate   programs   of  publicly 

8  supported  education,  and  that  the  existing  educational 

9  programs  for  these  persons  are  in  need  of  revision  in 

10  order  to  assure  them  of  this  right  to  an  appropriate 

11  educational  opportunity. 

12  It  is  the  further  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  such 

13  pup^lls  be^retiirned  to^  the  regular  class  when  special - 

14  education  services  are  no  longer  needed. 

15  Furthermore,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  the 

16  comprehensive  restructuring  of  current  educational 

17  programs  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  required 

18  by  this  chapter  should  be  systematically  implemented  in 

19  a  limited  number  of  school  districts  or  counties  of  the 

20  state  during  fiscal  years  1975-76,  1976-77,  and  1977-78. 

21  Thereafter,  statewide  i.  iplementation  of  this  chapter  wi« 

22  5Aa/y  be  determined  by  the  Legislature. 

23  Therefore,  the  Legislature  hereby  authorizes  the 

24  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  implement  and 

25  administer,  under  a  master  plan  adopted  by  the  State 

26  Board  of  Education,  an  alternative  program  to  better 

27  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  individuals  with 

28  exceptional  needs.  This  alternative  program  shall  provide 

29  that: 

30  (a)  Each  individual  with  exceptional  needs  is  assured 

31  an  education  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs  through  an 

32  individually  developed  plan  in  publicly  supported 

33  programs. 

34  (b)  Early  educational  opportunities  are  available  to 

35  children  between  the  ages  of  thi:ee  and  five  who  require 

36  intensive  service  in  special  programs. 

37  (c)  Eariy  educational  opportunities  may  be  made 

38  available  to  children  younger  than  three  years  of  age  who 

39  require  intensive  service  in  special  programs  at  the 

40  discretion  of  locaJ  educational  agencies. 
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1  (d)  Education  programs  are  provided  under  an 

2  approved     plan     for     special     education  which 

3  comprehensively  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the  programs 

4  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

5  (e)  Individuals  with  exceptional  needs  are  offered 

6  special  assistance  in  a  program  which  promotes 

7  maximum  interaction  with  the  general  school  population 

8  in  a  manner  which  is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  both. 

9  (0  Educational  programs  are  coordinated  with  other 

10  public  and  private  agencies. 

11  (g)  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 

12  special  education  programs  by  the  responsible  local 

13  agency  shalHbe  made  to  insure  the  highest  quality 

14  educational  offerings. 

15  7002.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  unless  the  context 

16  otherwise  requires: 

17  (a)  "Board"  means  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

18  (b)  "Department"    means    the    Department  of 

19  Education. 

20  (c)  "Individuals  with  exceptional  needs"  means  all 

21  pcrgons   who   are   identified   aar  communicatively 

22  handicapped,     phyaieally     handicapped,  leamiRg 

23  handicapped,  er  ocvorcly  handicapped  pupils  whose 

24  educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  regular 

25  classroom  teacher  with  modification  of  the  regular  school 

26  program,  who  require  the  benefit  of  special  instruction 

27  and  services,  and  who  are  one  of  the  following: 

28  (1)  Between  the  ages  of  3  and  4  years  and  9  months, 

29  inclusive,  who  have  been  identified  by  the  educational 

30  assessment  service  as  defined  by  subdivision  (b)  of 

31  Section  7020  as  requiring  an  intensive  full-time  special 

32  education  service  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of 

33  Education. 

34  (2)  Between  the  ages  of  4  years  and  9  months  and  18 

35  years  of  age,  inclusive,  whose  educational  needs  cannot 

36  be  met  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  in  the  regular 

37  school  program. 

38  (3)  Aged  19  or  20  who  were  enrolled  in  or  eligible  for 

39  a  program  under  this  chapter  or  other  special  education 

40  program  prior  to  their  19th  birthday  and  who  have  not 
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1  yet  completed  their  prescribed  education  program.  Any 

2  such  person  who  becomes  21  years  of  age  while 

3  participating  in  a  program  under  this  chapter  may  be 

4  permitted  by  the  responsible  local  agency  to  continue  his 

5  or  her  participation  in  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
}  the  then  current  school  year. 

7  This  definition  does  not  include  persons  whose 

8  educational  needs  are  due  solely  or  ^primarily  to 

9  unfamiliarity  with  the  English  language  or  to  cultural 

10  differences. 

11  (d)  "Local  comprehensive  plan"  means  a  plan  which 

12  meets  the  requirements  of  Article  3  (commencing  with 

13  Section  7015)  of  this  chapter  and  which  is  submitted  by 

14  a  responsible  local  agency. 

15  (e)  "Parent"  or  "guardian"  as  used  in  this  chapter 

16  includes  any  person  having  legal  custody  of  a  child. 

17  "Parent"  or  "guardian,"  in  addition,  includes  any  adult 

18  pupil  for  whom  no  guardian  has  been  appointed  and  the 

19  person  having  custody  of  a  minor  if  neither  the  parent  or 

20  legal  guardian  can  be  notified  of  the  educational  actions 

21  under  consideration. 

22  (f)  "Responsible  local  agenc/*  means  the  school 

23  district  or  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 

24  designated  in  the  local  comprehensive  plan  as  the  agent 

25  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  plan. 

26  (g)  "Special  education"  means  programs  or  services 

27  designed  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of 

28  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  Communicatively 

29  handicapped  programs   serve    those   pupils  with 

30  disabilities  in  one  or  more  of  the  oral  communication 

31  skills  such  as  listening  and  speaking.  Physically 

32  handicapped  programs  serve  those  pupils  with  physical 

33  disabilities  such  as  vision,  mobility,  orthopedic  and  other 

34  health  impairments.  Learning  handicapped  programs 

35  serve  pupils  with  significant  disabilities  in  learning  or 

36  behavior  such  as  learning  disabilities,  behavior  disorders, 

37  and  educational  retardation.  Severely  handicapped 

38  programs  serve  pupils  with  profound  disabilities  and  who 

39  require  intensive  instruction  and  training  such  as  the 

40  developmentally    handicapped,    trainable  mentally 
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1  retarded,  autistic,  and  seriously  emotionally  disturbed. 

2  (h)  "Superintendent"  means  the  Superintendent  of 

3  Public  Instruction. 

4  7003.  This  chapter  shall  apply,  and  the  following 

5  sections  shall  not  apply,  to  districts  and  counties  to  the 

6  extent  of  an  approved  comprehensive  plan  and  the 

7  programs  conducted  thereunder:  Section  821;  Section 

8  885.9;  Article  9  (commencing  with  Section  894)  of,  and 

9  Article  10  (commencing  with  Section  895)  of.  Chapter  4, 

10  Division  3;  Chapter  7.1  (commencing  with  Section  6750) 

11  of.  Chapter  8  (commencing  with  Section  6801)  of, 

12  Chapter  8.2  (commencing  with  Section  6870)  of.  Chapter 
 ^13  8.7  (commencing  with  Section  6880)  of.  Chapter  9 

14  (commencing  with  Section  6901)  of,  and  Chapter  9.5 

15  (commencing  with  Section  6931)  of.  Division  6;  Section 

16  8052;  SecHon  8053;  Section  18060;  SecHon  18060.2;  Section 

17  18062;  Article  11  (commencing  with  Section  18101)  of 

18  Chapter  3,  Division  14;  and  Division  24  (commencing 

19  with  Section  36000). 

20  7004.   Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 

21  subdivision  (c)  of  Section  7021,  every  individual  with 

22  exceptional  needs,  as  defined  pursuant  to  Section  7002, 

23  who  is  eligible  to  receive  such  educational  services 

24  authorized  under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  educational 

25  programs  or  services  free  of  charge  in  the  public  schools 

26  of  this  state. 
27 

28  Article  2.  Administration 
29 

30  .    7005.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall: 

31  (a)  Establish  and  periodically  update  the  California 

32  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education. 

33  (b)  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 

34  efficient  administration  of  this  chapter.  , 

35  (c)  Adopt  criteria  and  procedures  for  the  review  and 

36  approval  of  local  comprehensive  plans  submitted  under 

37  Seetfen5fecftb/75  7008,  7009,  and  7010. 

38  (d)  Approve  local  comprehensive  plans  for  a  period 

39  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

40  (e)  Adopt  criteria  and  procedures  for  the  evaluation  of 
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1  all  educational  programs  and  services  provided  under  the 

2  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  and  report 

3  annually  thereon  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor. 

4  (f)  Recommend  to  the  Commission  for  Teacher 

5  Preparation  and  Licensing  standards  for  the  certification 

6  of  teacher  personnel  for  special  education  programs 

7  conducted  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

8  (g)  Make  recommendations  to  the  Department  of 

9  He^th   and   out-of-school  agencies  to  assure  an 

10  appropriate  education  for  individuals  with  exceptional 

11  needs  consistent  with  the  standards  applicable  to  the 

12  public  schools. 

13 —  7006.-^  Any  responsible  local  agency  in  its  application 

14  for  approval  of  a  plan,  may  request  the  board  to  grant  a 

15  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  any  sections  of  this  code 

16  except  SecHons  7004,  7015,  7021,  7022,  7022.2,  7023,  and 

17  7027,  or  Article  5  (commencing  with  Section  15501)  of 

18  Chapter  2,  Division  11,  if  such  waiver  is  necessary  to 

19  establish  and  operate  a  special  education  program. 

20  The  board,  after  considering  the  recommendation  of 

21  the  superintendent,  may  grant,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 

22  such  request  when  the  facts  indicate  that  failure  to  do  so 

23  would  hinder  the  implementation  or  maintenance  of  the 

24  special  education  program. 

25  7007.  The   superintendent  shall  administer  the 

26  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  shall: 

27  (a)  Grant  preliminary  approval  of  the  organization  of 

28  the  local  comprehensive  plans  witliin  each  county. 

29  (b)  Review  and  recommend  fo  the  board  for  approval, 

30  local  comprehensive  plans  developed  and  submitted  in 

31  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

32  (c)  Encourage  experimentation  and  innovation  in  the 

33  field  of  special  education  at  the  school,  district,  county, 

34  and  state  levels. 

35  (d)  Monitor     the     implementation     of  local 

36  comprehensive  plans  by  conducting  onsite  audits  as 

37  appropriate. 

38  (e)  Encourage  the  maximum  practicable  involvement 

39  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  enrolled  in  special 

40  education  classes. 
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1  (f)  Make  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  in-service 

2  training  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides,  curriculum, 

3  testing  and  testing  mechanisms,  and  the  development  of 

4  materials  for  special  education  classes. 

5  (g)  Prepare  for  board  approval  as  necesiary,  any  state 

6  plan  required  by  federal  law  in  order  that  this  state  may 

7  qualify  for  any  federal  funds  available  for  the  educaHon 

8  of  mdividuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

lA  /]))^aintain  the  state  special  schools  in  accordance 

10  with  Division  19  (commencing  with  Section  25551)  so 

11  that  such  schools  may  supplement  the  services  of 

12  responsible  local  agencies.  ^ 

}3     -(iLEteyelop  inaccordance.with  SecHon  7026  an  annual- 

14  evaluation   report   of  special   education  programs 

15  authorized  under  this  chapter  for  submission  to  the 

16  board. 

17  (j)  Apportion  funds  in  accordance  with  Article  5 

18  (commencing  with  Section  7035)  of  this  chapter  and 

19  approved  local  comprehensive  plans. 

20  (k)  Assist  districts  and  counties  in  the  development  of 

21  local  comprehensive  plans  under  this  chapter,  and 
^  resolve  differences  between  them  on  aspects  of  the  local 
23  comprehensive  plan. 

^      (/)  Assist  districts  and  counties  in  the  improvement 

25  and  evaluation  of  their  programs. 

26  (m)  Provide  review  to  any  parent,  guardian,  or  adult 

27  pupil  who  IS  denied  educational  services  under  this 
^  chapter  as  provided  in  subdivision  (b)  of  Section  7023. 

7008.   Each  county  superintendent  of  schools  may: 

30  (a)  Witii  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 

31  education,  submit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
'"P^F^^^o"  a  ^^^^  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education 

33  of  all  individuals  in  the  county  with  exceptional  needs 

34  except  for  those  individuals  served  by  districts  within 

35  such  county  pursuant  to  a  district  prepared  local 

36  comprehensive  plan.  Any  such  plan  may  include  more 

37  than  one  county  and  disti-icts  in  more  than  one  county. 

38  Such  plans  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  local 
3Si  coniprehensive  plans  set  forth  in  Article  3  (commencing 
40  with  Section  7015)  of  this  chapter. 
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1  (b)  Carry  out  any  responsibility  assigned  to  him 

2  pursuant  to  a  local  comprehensive  plan. 

3  7009.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall: 

4  (a)  Submit  to  the  superintendent,  a  description  of  how 

5  districts  within  the  county  intend  to  develop  local 

6  comprehensive  plans,  if  any,  together  with  his  comments 

7  thereon. 

8  (b)  Review  any  proposed  local  comprehensive  plan 

9  submitted  by  a  district,  and  send  it  with  his  comments 

10  and  recommendations,  if  any,  back  to  the  district  within 

11  45  days. 

J2      (cL  Submit  ^xfina}  district  localconiprehenswe^I^^ 

13  to  the  superintendent  with  recommendations  within  an 

14  additional  30  days. 

15  (d)  Assure  that  any  district  plan  reviewed  by  him  is 

16  compatible  with  other  district  plans  in  the  county  and 

17  any  county  plan. 

18  (e)  Submit  any  county  plan  to  the  Superintendent  of 

19  Public  Instruction. 

20  (f)  Review   the  district*s  implementation  of  an 

21  approved  local  comprehensive  plan  and  report  thereon 

22  to  the  district  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

23  Instruction. 

24  (g)  Consider  any  appeal  made  to  him  from  a  decision 

25  of  a  responsible  local  agency  under  subdivision  (a)  of 

26  Section  7023. 

27  (h)  Coordinate     the     development     of  local 

28  comprehensive  plans  in  the  county  to  insure  that  special 

29  education  services  are  provided  to  all  individuals  with 

30  exceptional  needs. 

31  7010.  The  governing  board  of  a  school  district  may 

32  elect  to  do  one  of  the  following: 

33  (a)  Adopt,  in  accordance  with  Section  7015,  a  local 

34  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  all  individuals 

35  with  exceptional  needs  residing  in  the  district. 

36  (b)  In  conjunction  with  one  or  more  other  districts, 

37  adopt,  in  accordance  with  Section  7015,  a  local 

38  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  all  individuals 

39  with  exceptional  needs  residing  in  such  districts.  Such 

40  plan  shall  designate  one  of  the  participating  districts  shfttt 
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1  fee  doaignatcd  as  the  responsible  local  agency  to  insure 

2  that  the  provisions  of  the  plan  are  satisfied.  Any 

3  participating  district  may  perform  any  of  the  services 

4  required  by  the  plan. 

5  (c)  Join  with  the  office  of  a  county  superintendent  of 

6  schools  to  adopt,  in  accordance  with  Section  7015,  a  local 

7  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  all  individuals 

8  with  exceptional  needs  residing  in  the  district.  Such  plan 

9  inay  provide  that  the  district  perform  some  of  the 
10  educational  services  required  by  the  plan. 

U  7011.   In  developing  a  local  comprehensive  plan 
12  under  Section  7010,  each  district  shall: 
 ^13  (a)-Gooperate  -with— the  office   of— the  ^county 

14  superintendent  of  schools  and  other  school  districts  in  the 

15  geographic  area  in  planning  its  option  under  Section  7010 

16  and  notify  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 

17  schools  of  its  selection  at  a  time  specified  by  the 

18  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

19  (b)  Cooperate   with   the  office  of  the  county 

20  superintendent  of  schools  to  assure  that  the  plan  is 

21  compatible  with  other  local  comprehensive  plans  in  the 

22  county  and  any  county  plan  of  a  contiguous  county. 

23  (c)  Submit  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 

24  of  schools  for  review  any  plan  developed  under 

25  subdivision  (a)  or  (b)  of  Section  70ia 

26  7012.   Any  county  superintendent  of  schools  or 

27  governing  board  of  a  school  district  shall  carry  out  the 

28  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  in  a  local  comprehensive 

29  plan,  may  provide  for  the  education  of  individual 

30  children  in  special  education  programs  maintained  by 

31  other  districts  or  counties,  and  may  include  within  their 

32  special  education  programs  children  who  reside  in  other 

33  districts  or  counties.  Section  10801  shall  apply  to 

34  interdistrict   attendance  agreements   for  programs 

35  conducted  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
36 

37  Article  3.   Elements  of  Local  Comprehensive  Plans 

38  and  Programs 

39  ® 

40  7015.  Any  local  comprehensive  plan  submitted  under 
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1  this  chapter  shall: 

2  (a)  Provide  for  seeking  out  all  individuals  with 

3  exceptional  needs  residing  in  the  area  served  by  the  plan, 

4  including  preschool  and  other  children  not  currently 

5  enrolled  in  school  programs,  the  assessment  of  their 

6  exceptional  needs,  and  the  planning  of  an  instructional 

7  program  to  best  meet  the  assessed  needs.  Identification 

8  procedures  shall  include  systematic  methods  of  utilizing 

9  referrals  of  jupils  from  teachers,  parents,  agencies, 

10  appropriate        ^^ssional   persons,  and   from  other 

11  members  of  the  t/ublic.  Assessment  procedures  shall  also 

12  include  an  educational  assessment  of  the  person's 

13  development  in  cognitive,  affective,  and  sensory  motor 

14  functioning. 

15  (b)  Provide  for  differential  giouping  of  individuals 

16  according  to  their  ider/  *fied  needs. 

17  (c)  Describe  how  each  of  the  components  set  forth  in 

18  Section  7017  will  be  made  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 

19  all  individuals  wth  exceptional  needs  who  are  or  may  be 

20  identified.  . 

21  (d)  Include  evaluation  procedures  as  set  forth  m 

22  Article  4  (commencing  with  Section  7025)  of  this 

23  chapter. 

24  (e)  Provide  for  an  advisory  committee  to  the 

25  responsible  local  agency  composed  of  parents  and 

26  guardians,  including  parents  and  guardians  of  individuals 

27  with  exceptional  needs,  regular  classroom  teachers, 

28  special  education  teachers  and  other  school  personnel, 

29  and  representatives  of  other  public  and  private  agencies 

30  and  persons  concerned  with  the  needs  of  individuals  with 

31  exceptional  needs.  The  majority  of  such  committee  shall 

32  be  composed  of  parents  and  guardians  and  shall  advise 

33  the  district,  county,  or  other  responsible  local  agency  in 

34  the  development  of  the  local  comprehensive  plan  and 

35  the  evaluation  of  programs  under  such  plan. 

36  (f)  Describe  the  procedures  for  notifying  parents  of 

37  the  steps  in  the  assessment  procedures  pursuant  to 

38  Section  7021. 

39  (g)  Describe  how  and  to  what  degree  the  district  or 

40  county  intends  to  make  use  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
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state  special  schools  and  how  pupils  eligible  for  such 

2  services  will  be  identified  and  referred  to  such  schools. 

3  (h)  Set  forth  program  objectives  in  terms  of  pupil 

4  performance. 

5  (i)  Provide  for  review  of  decisions  as  provided  in 

6  Sections  7022.2  and  7023. 

7  (j )  Specify  the  number  and  responsibilities  of  program 

8  specialists  required  as  described  in  Section  7019. 

9  (k)  Indicate  maximum  use  of  all  existing  local,  state, 

10  and  federal  resources  that  are  available  to  individuals 

11  with  exceptional  needs. 

12  (/)  Provide  for  curriculum  development,  in-service 

13  education,  and  consultation. 

14  (m)  Provide  for  appropriate  qualified  staff  to  fulfill  the 

15  responsibilities  of  the  plan. 

16  (n)  Designate  a  responsible  local  agency  as  the  agent 

17  of  the  parties  to  administer  the  plan. 

18  (o)  Provide  opportunities  for  career  development. 

19  7016.   Any  plan  submitted  or  approved  under  this 

20  chapter  may  include  a  preschool  project  for  individuals 

21  with  exceptional  needs  who  are  below  the  age  of  three 

22  but  whose  need  for  services  under  this  chapter  meets 

23  standards  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

24  7017.   In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of 

25  Section  7015,  each  local  comprehensive  plan  submitted 

26  for  approval  under  this  chapter  shall  also  include  the 

27  following  program  components: 

28  (a)  Instructional  components: 

29  (1)  Special  classes  and  centers  which  enroll  pupils 

30  with  similar  and  more  intensive  educational  needs.  Such 

31  classes  and  centers  shall  enroll  such  pupils  for  a  msyority 

32  of  the  schoolday  and  shall  facilitate  their  interaction  with 

33  other  pupils  in  the  regular  school  program. 

34  (2)  A  resource  specialist  program,  as  described  in 

35  Section  7018. 

36  (3)  Designated  instruction  and  specific  services  not 
57  normally  provided  in  a  -egular  or  special  class  or  by  the 

38  resource  specialist  proj  am. 

39  (4)  Nonpublic,  nonsectarian  school  services,  including 

40  services  by  public  and  private  agencies,  provided  under 
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1  contract  with  the  responsible  local  agency  when  such 

2  services  can  more  appropriately  meet  the  needs  of  the 

3  pupU.  Pupils  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools  under  this 

4  subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  be  enrolled  in  public 

5  schools  for  all  purposes  of  Chapter  3  (commencing  with 

6  Section  17601)  of  Division  14  and  Section  20905. 

7  (b)  Supportive  components: 

8  (1)  lueniiHcation,    assessment,    and  instructional 

9  planning  as  described  in  Sections  7019  and  7021. 

10  (2)  Management  and  support  service  as  defined  by 

11  the  board. 

12  (3)  Special  transportation  services.  This  includes 

13  transportation  in  special  vehicles,  transportation  for 

14  pupils  not  attending  school  of  residence,  transportation 

15  to  work  stations  and  work-training  programs,  and 
U\  providing  room  and  board  in  lieu  of  transportation. 

17  (4)  Capital  outlay  to  provide  equipment  and 
1^'  adequate,  safe  facilities  for  special  education  programs. 

19  7018.  The  resource  specialist  program  shall: 

20  (a)  Provide  instruction  and  services  for  those  pupils 

21  whose  needs  have  been  identified  in  a  written 

22  instructional  plan  developed  by  the  school  appraisal  team 

23  or  the  educational  assessment  service  and  who  are 

24  assigned  to  regular  classroom  teachers  for  a  majority  of  a 

25  schoolday. 

26  (b)  Coordinate  educational  services  and  guidance  to 

27  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  and  their  parents  or 

28  guardians. 

29  (c)  Provide  consultant  services,  resource  information, 

30  and  material  regarding  individuals  with  exceptional 

31  needs  to  regular  staff  members  and  their  parents  or 

32  guardians. 

33  (d)  Coordinate  with  program  specialists  as  described 

34  in  Section  7019  in  establishing,  maintaining,  and 

35  coordinating  special  education  services. 

36  (e)  Evaluate  pupil  progress  on  a  regular  basis,  revise 

37  individual  instructional  plans  as  appropriate,  and  refer 

38  pupils  who  do  not  indicate  appropriate  progress  to  the 

39  educational  assessment  service. 

40  7018.1.    (a)  The     resource     specialist  program 
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1  described  in  Section  7018  shall  be  under  the  direcHon  of 

2  a  resource  specialist  who  is  a  credentialeiF  special 

3  education  teacher  or  who  meets  standards  prescribed  by 

4  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  has  had  three  or  more 

5  years  of  full-time  teaching  experience,  and  who  has 

6  completed  or  is  enrolled  in  an  advanced  preparation 

7  program  in  special  education. 

8  (b)  Maximum  caseloads  for  resource  specialists  shall 

9  be  stated  in  the  local  comprehensive  plan  under 

10  standards  established  by  the  board. 

11  (c)  Each  resource  specialist  shall  be  provided  with  one 

12  or  more  instructional  aides. 

13  (d)  Resource  specialists  shall  not  be  utilized  as  regular 

14  classroom  teachers  nor  have  specific  pupils  assigned  to 

15  them  for  a  majority  of  a  schoolday.  Resource  specialists 

16  and  aides  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pupil  services  employees 

17  for  the  purposes  of  Sections  321  and  17523. 

18  7019.   A  program  specialist  is  a  credentialed  special 

19  education  teacher  with  advanced  training  in  the 

20  education  of  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  and  with 

21  specialized  knowledge  of  communicativelj-  handicapped, 

22  physically   handicapped,   learning   handicapped,  or 

23  severally  handicapped  pupils.  The  progar>  specialist  shall 

24  assist  the  resource  specialist  and  shall  consult,  coordinate, 

25  plaii  programs,  provide  curricular  resources  for,  and 

26  assess  program  effectiveness  in,  the  programs  for 

27  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  The  program 

28  specialist  shall  also  participate  in  each  school's  in-service 

29  training,  research,  program  development  and  innovation 

30  of  special  methods  and  approaches. 

31  7020.   In  addition  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 

32  Sections  7015  and  7017,  each  plan  shall  also  include  at 

33  least  the  following  levels  of  identification,  assessment, 

34  and  instructional  planning: 

35  (a)  A  school  appraisal  team.  This  team  shall  consist  of 

36  the  school  administrator,  resource  specialist,  designated 

37  instruction  teachers,  and  appropriate  program  specialists. 

38  The  team  shall  also  utilize  the  services  of  the  school 

39  psychologist,  physician,  social  worker,  flurse,  counselors, 

40  and  other  pupil  personnel  workers  as  needed.  The  school 
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1  appraisal  team  shall  provide  for  a  semiannual  review  of 

2  the  progress  of  each  pupil,  a  review  of  each  referral, 

3  confer  with  parents  and  guardians  regarding  program 

4  recommendations,  develop  a  written  instructional  plan 

5  for  each  pupil  provided  special  education  services,  and 

6  recommend  specific  special  education  program  services 

7  in  their  school.  The  team  shall  refer  to  the  educational 

8  assessment  service  those  pupils  who  the  team  has 

9  determined  require  a  more  definitive  assessment,  those 

10  whose  instructional  plan  has  not  been  effective  or  those 

11  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  requested  such  a 

12  review. 

13  (b)  An  educational  assessment  service.  This  service 

14  shall  consist  of  professional  specialists  representing 

15  health,  psychology,  social  work,  speech  and  language, 

16  management  services,  and  diagnostic  teaching,  and  shall 

17  perform  the  following  functions: 

18  (1)  Review  referrals  from  school  appraisal  teams  and 

19  program  specialists. 

20  (2)  Recommend  needed  additional  assessments. 

21  (3)  Develop  written  instructional  goals  for  each  pupil 

22  who  either  has  been  required  to  leave  the  school  of  his 

23  residence,  attend  special  classes  or  centers,  or  whose 

24  parent  or  guardian  is  appealing  a  school  appraisal  team 

25  decision. 

26  (4)  Recommend  program  components. 

27  (5)  Confer  with  parents  and  guardians. 

28  (6)  Coordinate  community  resources  with  those 

29  provided  by  the  schools. 

30  (7)  Review  program  recommendations  of  pupils 

31  returning  to  the  district  or  county  from  the  state  schools 

32  and  hospitals. 

33  (8)  Refer  selected  pupils  to  the  superintendent  for 

34  further  assessment  or  individual  instructional  planning  in 

35  connection  with  the  California  Schools  for  the  Deaf  or 

36  Blind  or  the  Diagnostic  Schools  for  Neurologically 

37  Handicapped  Children. 

38  7021.    (a)  Whenever  an  assessment  is  to  be  conducted 

39  by  a  school  appraisal  team  or  an  educational  assessment 

40  service,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  shall  be  given 
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1  written  notice  of  the  intended  assessment  at  least  10  days 

2  prior  to  its  scheduled  date.  This  written  notice  shall  be  in 

3  ordinary  and  concise  language  and  in  the  primary 

4  language  of  the  pupiFs  home  and  shall  fully  explain  the 

5  procedure  and  objective  of  the  assessment  and  the  facts 

6  which  make  an  assessment  necessary  or  desirable.  The 

7  written  notice  shall  state  that  no  educational  placement 

8  will  result  from  the  assessment  without  the  consent  of  the 

9  pupil's  parent  or  guardian. 

10  The  assessment  of  any  pupil  referred  to  a  school 

11  appraisal  team  or  an  educational  assessment  service  shall 

12  be  completed  within  45  days  of  the  referral.  Those 

13  persons  assessing  the  pupil  shall  maintain  a  complete  and 

14  specific   written   record   of  diagnostic  procedures 

15  employed,  the  conclusions  reached,  the  suggested  course 

16  of  education  or  treatment  best  suited  to  the  pupil's  needs, 

17  its  anticipated  duration,  and  the  specific  objectives  to  be 

18  attained.  Such  assessment  shall  remain  confidential  and 

19  be  used  only  for  the  administration  of  the  special 

20  education  programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 

21  assuring  that  each  special  education  program  is  meeting 

22  the  objectives  for  the  children  assigned  to  it. 

23  (b)  Admission  of  a  pupil  to  a  special  education 

24  program  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  only  on  the 

25  basis  of  an  individual  assessment  according  to  standards 

26  established  by  the  board  and  upon  an  individual 

27  recommendation  of  either  a  school  appraisal  team  or  an 

28  educational  assessment  service.  Section  6902.085  shall 

29  apply  to  pupils  admitted  to  special  education  programs 

30  under  this  chapter  because  of  their  educational 
 31  retardation.  Pupils  admitted  to  special  education 

32  programs  prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  chapter  on 

33  the  basis  of  procedures  and  criteria  in  effect  at  the  time 

34  of  such  admission  shall  be  admitted  to  programs  under 

35  this  chapter  on  the  same  basis  as  pupils  recommended  by 

36  a  school  appraisal  team  or  an  education  assessment 

37  service. 

38  (c)  The  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  shall  be 

39  notified  in  writing  in  otdinary  and  concise  language  and 

40  in  the  primary  language  of  the  pupil's  home,  of  the 
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1  findings    of    the    assessment,    the  recommended 

2  educational  decision,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The 

3  notice  shall  state  that: 

4  (1)  A  conference  with  the  parent  or  guardian  and  his 

5  or  her  representative  will  be  scheduled  upon  request. 

6  (2)  If  the  parent  or  guardian  disagrees  with  the 

7  recommended  educational  decision,  he  or  she  has  the 

8  right  to  procure  an  independent  assessment  of  the  child 

9  from  qualified  specialists,  as  defined  by  rules  and 

10  regulations  of  the  board,  which  assessment  will  become 

11  a  part  of  the  pupil's  record. 

12  (3)  Such  independent  assessment  shall  not  be  at  the 

13  expense  of  the.district  or  responsible,  local  agency  unless 

14  the  district  or  agency  agrees  to  pay  the  cost  thereof. 

15  (4)  The  parent  or  guardian  has  the  right  to  have  the 

16  recommended  educational  decision  reviewed. 

17  (d)  Whenever  i>  pupil  transfers  into  a  school  district 

18  from  another  school  district  in  which  his  last  enrollment 

19  was  in  a  special  education  program  the  administrator  of 

20  a  local  program  under  this  chapter  may  place  the  pupil 

21  in  a  comparable  program  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 

22  schooldays.  Such  an  interim  placement  may  be  made 

23  without  the  complete  documentation  specified  in 

24  subdivision  (a) .  Before  the  expiration  of  the  30  schoolday 

25  period  such  interim  placement  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 

26  school  appraisal  team  or  the  educational  assessment 

27  service  and  a  final  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 

28  team  or  service  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 

29  this  chapter.  The  team  or  service  may  utilize  information, 

30  records,  and  reports  from  the  admission  proceedings  of 

31  the  school  district  or  county  program  from  which  the 

32  pupil  transferred. 

33  (e)  Any  diagnostic  procedure  used  for  placement  of 

34  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  shall  be  appropriate  to 

35  the    individuals    ethnic,    cultural,    and  linguistic 

36  background.  All  such  procedures  shall  be  approved  by 

37  the  board.  No  procedure  shall  be  approved  by  the  board 

38  which  discriminates  against  any  minbrity  or  ethnic  group 

39  or  fails  to  account  for  the  home  experience  and 

40  environment  of  minority  and  ethnic  groups. 
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1  (f)  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations 

2  necessary  to  insure  that  a  psychological  assessment  of 

3  pupils  admitted  to  programs  under  this  chapter  because 

4  of  their  educational  retardation  or  learning  disability  is 

5  conducted  and  interpreted  by  a  person  adequately 

6  trained  and  prepared  to  evaluate  cultural  and  ethnic 

7  factors. 

8  jtefef  seieeted  ptiptb  te  the  fluperintondcnt  fer 

9  further  ojacaamGnt  er  indi^'idual  inatructional  plamuiig  m 

10  connoction  with  the  California  Seheeb  for  the  Oerf  er 

11  filtR4  er  the  Diagnoatic  Seheeb  (w  Nourologieolly 

12  Handicapped  Children. 

13  7022.   No  pupil  may  be  required  to  participate  in  any 

14  special  class  or  program  under  this  chapter  unless  the 

15  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  is  first  informed  of  the 

16  facts  which  make  participation  in  the  special  program 

17  necessary  or  desirable  and  thereafter  consents  in  writing 

18  to  such  participation. 

19  After  consultation  with  «  member  of  the  school 

20  appraisal  team,  such  consent  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 

21  time. 

22  7022. 1 .  Whenever  a  pupil  is  being  assessed  by  a  school 

23  appraisal  team  or  an  educational  assessment  service,  the 

24  parents  and  guardians  shall  be  notified  in  advance  of  their 

25  rights  pursuant  to  Sections  7022.2  and  7023 that  they  have 

26  the  right  to  present  information  to  the  team  or  service  in 

27  person  or  through  a  representative,  and  to  attend  and 

28  participate  in  that  port  ef  the  meeting  devoted  to 

29  recommendations  and  program  planning. 

30  7022.2.    (a)  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  disagrees 

31  with  the  findings  or  recommendations  of  the  educational 

32  assessment  service  regarding  the  placement  or  services 

33  offered  to  his  or  her  child,  either  in  its  initial  evaluation 

34  or  on  its  annual  evaluation,  has  the  right  to  request  a 

35  review  as  provided  for  in  this  section  and  Section  7023. 

36  The  purpose  of  the  review  shall  be  to  determine  whether 

37  to:  (1)  affirm  the  decision  of  the  education  assessment 

38  service  regarding  placement  or  services  ofiiered,  (2) 

39  modify    the    recommendations    of   the  education 

40  assessment  service  regarding  placement  ef  or  services 
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1  offered,  or  (3)  direct  the  responsible  local  agency  to 

2  provide   a   contractual   agreement   for  nonpublic, 

3  nonsectarian  school  services  which  are  appropriate  to 

4  meet  the  exceptional  needs  of  the  individual  as  set  forth 

5  in^paragraph  (4)  of  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  7017. 

6  In  the  event  a  contractual  agreement  is  required, 

7  payment  for  the  services  provided  by  a  nonpublic, 

8  nonsectarian  school  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  (e) 

9  of  Section  7035,  pin??  general  foundation  support  and  any 

10  amount  allowed  the  individual  for  special  transportation 

11  services  pursuant  to  subdivision  (h)  of  Section  7035. 

12  While  such  review  is  pending,  unless  the  responsible 

13  local  agency  and  the  parent  or  guardian  agree  otherwise, 

14  the  pupil  shall  remain  in  his  or  her  then  current  program 

15  or,  if  applying  for  initial  admission  to  a  public  school,  shall 

16  be  pkieed  m  ft  fegttkff  seheet  program. with  the  written 

17  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  be  placed  in  the 

18  program  recommended  by  the  educational  assessment 

19  service  until  the  review  is  completed. 

20  (b)  The  parent  or  guardian  fnm^  shall  notify  the 

21  superintendent  of  the  responsible  local  agency  within  30 

22  days  following  receipt  of  the  written  decision  of  the 

23  educational  assessment  service  if  he  or  she  intends  to  seek 

24  a  review  of  such  decision. 

25  (c)  The  hearing  before  the  superintendent  of  the 

26  responsible  local  agency  or  his  designee  shall  be  held 

27  within  30  days  following  receipt  of  such  notice  froni  a 

28  parent  or  guardian  at  a  reasonable  time  and  place,  with 

29  at  least  two  weeks  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 

30  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  hearing,  and  such  hearing 

31  shall  be  recorded. 

32  The  notice  shall  state  that  the  parent  or  guardian  has 

33  the  right  to  represent  himself  or  herself,  or  to  select  a 

34  representative,  to  have  an  interpreter  present  if 

35  necessary,  to  have  access  to  all  relevant  school  records, 

36  notwithstanding  Section  10751,  to  present  additional 

37  written  or  oral  evidence,  to  call  witnesses  and  to  request 

38  the  presence  of  and  question  any  person  involved  in  the 

39  evaluation  procedure  and  placement  decision. 

40  -(e)-  (d)  Within  15  days  after  submission  of  all  evidence 
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1  and  argument,  the  superintendent  of  the  responsible 

2  local  agency  shall  render  his  decision. 

3  When  the  decision  is  rendered  the  parent  or  guardian 

4  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  decision  in  ordinary 

5  and  concise  language  and  in  the  primary  language  of  the 

6  pupil's  home.  The  notice  shall  state  that  if  a  parent  or 

7  guardian  disagrees  with  the  decision,  the  parent  or 

8  guardian  has  a  right  to  a  further  review. 

9  7023.   Any  parent  or  guardian  who  disagrees  with  the 

10  finding,     recommendation,     or     decision     of  a 

11  superintendent  of  a  responsible  local  agency  may 

12  petition  for  a  review,  within  30  days  following  receipt  of 

13  the  decision  of  the  responsible  local  agency,  to  the 

14  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  whose  decision  shall 

15  be  final.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 

16  afford  the  parent  or  guardian  an  opportunity  to  present 

17  an  oral  or  written  argument,  or  both,  within  30  days 

18  following  receipt  of  the  appeal.  Within  15  days  after  such 

19  argument,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 

20  render  a  written  reasoned  decision  based  upon  the 

21  pupil's  entire  record,  transmit  a  copy  of  the  decision  to 

22  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  inform  the  parent  or 

23  guardian  of  the  effective  date  of  the  decision. 
24 

25  Article  4.   Evaluation,  Audits,  and  Information 
26 

27  7025.   Each  responsible  local  agency  shall  submit  to 

28  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  least  annually 

29  a  report  in  a  fori    and  manner  prescribed  by  the 

30  superintendent.    Such    reports    shall    include  that 

31  information  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  carry  out 

32  his  responsibilities  described  in  Section  7026  and  such 

33  other  statistical  data,  program  descriptions,  and  fiscal 

34  information  as  the  superintendent  may  require. 

35  7026.   Under  the  criteria  and  procedures  adopted 

36  pursuant  to  subdivision   (e)   of  Section  7005,  the 

37  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  submit  to  the 

38  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Legislature,  the  Governor, 

39  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  each 

40  responsible  local  agency  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
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1  special  education  programs  implemented  under  this 

2  chapter.  This  evaluation  shall  include: 

3  (a)  The  degree  to  which  the  responsible  local  agency 

4  has  served  all  ir'\viduals  with  exceptional  needs. 

5  (b)  The  degree  to  which  the  responsible  local  agency 

6  has  integrated  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  into 

7  the  general  school  population,  and  the  impact  of  such 

8  integration  on  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  and  the 

9  rest  of  the  student  body. 

10  (c)  The  extent  to  which  individuals  with  exceptional 

11  needs  met  the  objectives  set  for  them  in  written 

12  instructional  plans. 

13  (d)  A  general  assessment  of  the  relative  effectiveness 

14  of  programs  conducted  under  this  chapter  compared  to 

15  special  education  programs  not  conducted  under  this 

16  chapter. 

17  (e)  The  overall  capability  of  the  responsible  local 

18  agency  to  implement  the  local  comprehensive  plan  as 

19  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

20  Based  on  these  annual  evaluations  the  Superintendent 

21  of  Public  Instruction  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 

22  Legislature  on  or  before  January  1,  1978,  regarding  the 

23  extension  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  all  special 

24  education  programs  conducted  in  California. 

25  7027.  The  annual  reports  required  under  Sections 

26  702^  and  7026  shall  also  identify  the  numbers  of 

27  individuals  with  exceptional  needs,  their  racial  and 

28  ethnic  data,  and  the  special  education  programs  in  the 

29  following  classifications  and  subclassifications  as  further 

30  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

31  (a)  Communicatively  handicapped,  including  deaf, 

32  deaf  and  blind,  severely  hard  of  hearing,  severely 

33  language  handicapped  including  aphasic,  and  language 

34  and  speech  handicapped. 

35  (b)  Physically  handicapped,  including  blind,  partially 

36  seeing,  orthopedically  handicapped,  and  other  health 

37  impairments  including  drug  dependency  and  pregnancy. 

38  (c)  Learning  handicapped,  including  educationally 

39  retarded  and  learning  disabilities  and  behavior  disorders. 

40  (d)  Severely  handicapped,  including  developmentally 
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handicapped,  trainable  mentally  retarded,  autistic,  and 

2  seriously  emotionally  disturbed. 

3  7028.  The  superintendent  shall  periodically  sponsor 

4  or  conduct  workshops  and  seminars  for  the  education  of 

5  district  or  county  personnel  assigned  to  and  responsible 

6  for  the  evaluation  of  local  special  education  programs. 

7  7029.   The  superintendent  shall  review  and  conduct 

8  onsite  audits  of  each  program  approved  under  this 

9  chapter.  In  performing  such  reviews  and  audits,  the 

10  superintendent  may  utilize  the  services  of  persons 

11  outside  of  the  department  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of 

12  special  education  programs. 

14  Article  5.   Funding  of  Special  EducaHonal  Programs 
15 

16  7035.   The  superintendent  shall  apportion  from  the 

17  State  School  Fund  to  each  responsible  local  agency,  the 

18  following  allowances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

20  (a)  For  each  special  class,  the  sum  of  seventeen 

21  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($17,500). 

22  (b)  For   each   special   center   for   the  severely 

23  handicapped,  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  five 

24  hundred  dollars  ($17,500)  per  class. 

25  (c)  For  each  resource  specialist  program,  the  sum  of 

26  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  forty  dollars  ($20,440). 

27  (d )  For  designated  instruction  and  services,  the  sum  of 

28  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  instructional  hour  per  specialist. 

29  (e)  For  nonpublic  school  services,  the  maximum  sum 

30  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  sixty  dollars  ($1,460)  per 

31  pupil  enrolled  in  a  nonpublic  school. 

32  (f)  For  identification,  assessment  and  instructional 

33  planning,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  per 

34  pupil  enrolled  in  special  education  services,  apportioned 

35  as  follows:  educational  assessment  services  at  seventy 

36  dollars  ($70)  per  pupil;  and  program  specialists  at  thirty 

37  dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

38  (g)  For  management  and  support  services,  the  sum  of 

39  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  pupil  enrolled  in  special  education 

40  services,  apportioned  as  follows:  instructional  materials  at 

'■  349 
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1  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  pupil;  equipment  at  fifteen 

2  dollars  ($15)  per  pupil;  evaluation  services  at  five  dollars 

3  ($5)  per  pupil;  and  administrative  services  at  fifteen 

4  dollars  ($15)  per  pupil.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 

5  department  shaU  apportion  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  pupil 

6  for  instructional  materials  and  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per 

7  pupil  for  equipment  for  each  new  special  education 

8  program  approved  under  this  chapter. 

9  (h)  For  special  transportation  services,  the  amount  of 

10  six  hundred  ten  dollars  ($610)  per  unit  of  average  daily 

11  attendance  for  those  pupils  eligible  for  such  services  as 

12  determined  by  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 

13  board. 

14  ( i)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  superintendent  shall  adjust  the 

15  amounts  set  forth  in  subdivisions  (a)  through  (h)  to 

16  reflect  the  difference  in  costs  due  to  fluctuations  of 

17  monetary  value.  The  adjustment  factor  shall  be  jointly 

18  determined  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 

19  Department  of  Finance. 

20  7035.5.   It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to 

21  provide  financial  assistance  on  an  equalization  basis  for 

22  capital  outlay  for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  The 

23  superintendent  shall  develop  a  proposal  that  shall 

24  implement  this  intent  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  by 

25  January  1,  1976. 

26  7036.  For  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  and  each  fiscal  year 

27  thereafter,  the  department  shall  include  in  its  budget  for 

28  the  State  School  Fund  sufficient  funds  to  make 

29  apportionments  under  this  chapter  and  an  amount 

30  sufficient  for  the  administration  by  the  department  of  the 

31  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

32  7037.  Apportionments  under  this  chapter  shall  be 

33  made  by  the  superintendent  as  early  as  practicable  in  the 

34  fiscal  year.  Upon  order  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

35  Instruction,  the  State  Controller  shall  draw  warrants 

36  upon  the  money  appropriated,  in  favor  of  the  eligible 

37  districts  or  counties  in  the  amounts  ordered. 

38  7038.    (a)  Where  the  approved  local  comprehensive 

39  plan  provides  for  special  centers  under  paragraph  (1)  of 

40  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  7017  in  lieu  of  development 
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1  centers  for  handicapped  pupils  pursuant  to  Chapter  8.7 

^  (commencing  with  Section  6880)  of  Division  6  the 

3  governing  board  or  county  superintendent  of  schobls 

4  may  levy  and  use  the  tax  set  forth  in.Section  6880.16  for 

5  the  support  of  such  centers. 

6  (b)  Where  the  approved  local  comprehensive  plan 

7  provides  for  programs  under  this  chapter  by  the  county 

8  supermtendent  of  schools,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  rate 
in  J^S?"!?"*  subdivisions  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Section 
lu  jU45U,  the  county  superintendent  may  levy  a  tax  over  the 

11  districts  served  for  the  operations  of  the  county 

12  superintendenfs  programs  in  the  comprehensive  plan, 
id>  but  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  the  expenditures  of  his 

1  =  P'*?fln™^r!^^l*¥            fo"*      pupils  in  the  programs. 

15  7039.   Each  district  participating  in  special  educaHon 

lb  programs  authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  maintain  a 

17  fiscal  effort  with  respect  to  each  child  participating  in 

18  special  education  programs  that  is  no  less  than  the 

19  teaeher  /wca/ effort  of  the  district  per  elementary, 

20  interniediate  or  secondary  child  not  participating  in  a 

21  speaa    education  prpgram.  The  department  shall 

22  ajinually  review  individual  district  expenditures  to  assure 
-43  the  comparability  of  local  support.  This  review  shall  be 
24  based  on  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 

*  S  1                 account  growth  in  district  enrollment 

2b  and  increases  in  district  costs. 

27  7040.   The  department  shall  continuously  monitor  and 

^  review  all  special  education  programs  approved  under 

&  thischapter  to  assure  that  all  funds  appropriated  to  school 

JO  districts  under  this  chapter  are  expended  for  the 

31  purposes  intended. 

n  ^I^'  ^'  ^'^^■'^  '5  added  to  the  Education 

33  Lode,  to  read: 

34  17303.7.   Notwithstanding  Section  17303.5,  there  shall 

35  be  expended  for  purposes  of  making  the  allowances 

36  prescribed  by  Section  7035  in  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  the 

37  following  amounts: 

S  /«i2lrS'SKf^"  "^'"'S"         hundred  thousand  dollars 

39  ($18,800,000)  to  be  derived  from  funds  which  would 

W  otherwise  be  expended  under  subdivision  (c)  of  Section 
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1  17303.5.  ,         ,    ,  „ 

2  (b)  Nine  mill'on  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 

3  ($9,800,000)  to  be  derived  from  funds  which  would 

4  otherwise  be  expended  under  subdivision  (g)  of  Section 

5  1730    .  ,        r  > 

6  (c)  Ten  i.iillion  dollars  ($10,000,000)   from  funds 

7  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Legislature. 

8  Sec.  3.   Section  25656  is  added  to  the  Education  Code, 

9  ^o  read: 

10  25656.   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  m 

11  conjunction  with  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  shall 

12  provide  assessment  and  instructional  planning  ji?rvices 

13  for  individuals  who  are  referred  for  such  ser/icjs  by 

14  responsible  local  agencies  under  subdivision  -(fe)-  (b)  of 

15  Section  TOat  7020.  ,  ^  . 

16  Sec.  4.   Section  25906  is  added  to  the  Education  Loae, 

17  to  read:  ,  , 

18  25906.   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  m 

19  conjunction  with  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  shall 

20  provide  assessment  and  instructional  planning  services 

21  for  individuals  who  are  referred  for  such  services  by 

22  responsible  local  agencies  under  subdivision  -(ft)-  (b)  of 

23  Section  7021  7020. 

24  Sec.  5.   Section  26405  is  added  to  the  Education  Code, 

25  to  read: 

26  26405.   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  m 

27  connection     with     the     Diagnostic     Schools  for 

28  Neurologically  Handicapped  Children,  shall  also: 

29  (a)  Make  comprehensive  diagnostic  evaluations  of 

30  individuals  referred  for  such  service  by  responsible  local 

31  agencies  under  subdivision       ef  Seeti©«  2^  (b)  of 

32  Section  7020.  . 

33  (b)  Provide    instructional    planning    services  tor 

34  individuals  evaluated  under  subdivision  (a) . 

35  (c)  Provide  counseling  services  for  parents,  guardians, 

36  and  families  of  neurologically  handicapped  and  seriously 
-37  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

38  (d)  Conduct    experimental    assessment  projects 

39  designed  to  meet  needs  of  those  categories  of 
4C  neurologically  handicapped  children  selected  by  the 
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1  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2  Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the 

3  General  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  sum  of  ten 

4  million    seven    hundred    fifty    thousand  'dollars 

5  ($10,750,000)  to  be  allocated  according  to  the  following 

6  schedule: 

7  (a)  To  the  State  School  Fund  for  allowances  under 

8  Section  7035  of  the  Education  Code,  amounts  which  shall 

9  be  made  available  for  expenditures  as  follows: 

10  (1)  For  the  1974-75  fiscal  year,  three  hundred 

11  thousand  dollars  ($300,000) . 

12  (2)  For  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  ten  million  dollars 

13  ($10,000,000). 

14  (b)  To  the  Department  of  Education,  the  sum  of  one 

15  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  for  the  fiscal 

16  year  1974-75,  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 

17  ($300,000)    for    the    fiscal   year    197S-76   for  the 

18  administration  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 

19  provisions  of  Chapter  11  (commencing  with  Section 

20  7000)  of  Division  6  of  the  EducaHon  Code. 
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QiCnUeil  JS>ifxles  ^enaVt 

cOMMirrcc  om 

iAaOM  AND  PUBLIC  WCt^AHK 

WASHiNOrON.  DC.  20SI0 

July  3,  1974 


Dr.  William  Webster 
Associate  Superintendent 
State  Department  of  Education  - 
Sacr2unentOr  California  95814 

Dear  Dr»  Webster: 

I  appreciate  the  ti'  s  that  you  and  your  colleague, 
Dr.  Brinegar,  spent  in  t . avel  and  preparation  for  the 
June  24  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  S.  6,  the  Educa- 
tion For  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,     Besides  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  of  you  during  the  hearing,  I  did 
submit  additional  questions.    I  am  talcing  the  liberty  o£ 
forvardinq  to  you  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  which  are  enclosed,  and  a  few  additional  ques- 
tions prompted  by  the  further  review  of  your  testimony. 

I  would  appreciate  your  returning  the  questions,  with 
your  answers,  at  your  earliest  convenience  as  the  hearings 
have  now  been  completed,  and  the  hearing  record  will  be 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  of  July  8  so  that  the  Sub- 
committee may  prepare  for  final  executive  sessions  on  this 
legislation  later  this  month. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your;  cooperation  and  your  assis- 
tance in  this  effort. 

With  best  wishes, 


HAW:lwc 

cc:    Mr.  Leslie  Brinegar 
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Qucsllonb  s^b-  ituJ  by  S'.no.iji  Wi  I  1  id  s  :o  Or.  Webster 


.    ^^-i  Z        /our  3rjoar<?u  .o3ti."ony/         .'.ave  cicac  a  nu::u>er 
-^r  :  rovijionj  contai::wJ  in  tne  ralj.rcrr.ia  tastar  Plan  which 
rjtncicte  wii^i  -jravisions  of  S.  6.    I  in  par-icularly  inter- 
:jz2si  m  points  3,,        3  and  ^. 

Would  you  uescrii:<i  i:;  spocific  tne  provisions  contained 
in  the  Master '?>lan  whick  wlll^-olininata  tne  practice  of 
forced  labeli.-:q  of  children  in  order  to  got  the  necessary 
oxcra  costs  of  tiieir  education."    Do  these  provisions 
include  appeals  i-rocedures  for  'arcnta  and  ether  Intor- 
:;.'Ttcd  parties,  and  do  you  provide  for  court  rsviaw  of 
such  appeals? 

— Do  the  provisions  also  provi,*^  for  in;:ependent  evaloa- 
tion,  and  i^^  so,  who  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  this 
evaluation  and  are  there  any  constraints  on  '-iho  will  do 
Lh*  Independent  evaluation? 

•)    ^*ha,t  are  the  precise  prcecrur     provided  t«?  parents  to: 
"^♦s  Iistone.t  to  Aircut  pro-rx::*?  tc       develo.-f:  fcr  tholr 
children,"  and  "provide  full  due  process  rights  to  chil- 
dren and  their  parents?* 

.)    Would  you  expl.ain  in  more  decail  the  "rranitoring,  auditing 
ind  4ccount ability  program  vhich  will  fumi^  relevant 
lata  regarding  pupil  progress  and  program  effectiveness?" 

-•  Also,  wi:a*:  are  the  responsibilities  in  general  of  dif- 
r'--r»nt  public  agencies  at  th»  local,  county  or  regional 
->-»d  state  level  (and  could  you  cite  for  the  record  the 
jrecific  parts  of  th*  .Vastar  »lan  wnich  relate  to  these 
r^aponsibilities) ? 

--r^ty  you  nave  docuceats  preparfid  to  assist  these  agencies 
ir.  <:cCTolying  vith  such  requlrcrpnta ,  and  if  so,  could  yoa 
^jrovide  tnese  docuaents  for  the  record? 


■*i  page  5  of  your  testimony,  you  havs  aade  3t:<7gestions  with 
:terence  to  the  '^^f^niation  of  ■•relat:*vJ  servi7G<;.**  CoulJ 
you  ae  nore  specific  on  how  thii  rsicht  be  acconolished.  por 
..anpla,  on  t.*».e  systea  of  ■sign-otf,*  w^o  woMld  be  responsible 
Vjr  this,  and  what  sight  be  tne  ro7lew  rec.^.aniani  to  assure 

funds  from  G.  5  would  not  3uppl.int  responsibilities  of 
ot.ior  public  service  agencies? 
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..c»ilJ  70\x  describe  how  tl^e  Stata  o£  California  has  b<ien  abld 
'"^  caka  account  of  the  incerasts  and  concerns  c£  parents  in 

co/elo?Q«nt  of  policy  aad  oparatioa  of  prograas  for  edu- 
ca:ion  of  the  handicapped? 

Does  tne  State  oi  California  beliftve  that  the  1%  ear^arH  for 

iniatr-iTJ-on  of  cci-cazion  for  tr.a  a^.Tlica-jcu  *  for  the 
.ir.wi3apT7«d  ?rograr.a  i3  idacaate  to  exfectively  a^oiniatcr 
»"inu  »oniror  prograa  outcomes? 

wo'jld  the  State  of  California  find  it  beaeiiciai  if  all  ?«d- 
•_*rai  funding  proqrasta  £cr  education  of  t.ie  handicapped  were 
jcsiDinad  In  a  single  apnlication? 

Pr-ivious  t<!Stiaony  by  the  Adainistration  auogests  that  there 
13  a  "-■i'«.uon*  of  =»r.>?"  in  the  staias.  'Oicr.  is  -ivatlabl^  fcr 
.1        .  i.idinq  educacion  tor         har^icatroed  crccrans.  j. 
;cndar  if  'ou  niiqht  ai?3cribe  the  status  of  th^  budget  in  Cali- 
icm^a  uitn  rogarH  to  financing  education  for  the  handicapped? 
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Jul>  8, 


'J  :*^v>rrtt>le  H3rrl3on  A.  Wiillans,  Chairsan 
^x.    v'-vii-vtr-e  on  the  Hand.^app'sd 
'^o?'.'-;;  t-je  on  Labor  aikl  PubUc  Welfare 


^t.  truly  a.prf.Mateil        .-^pport-onl ty  a:T.  ri.-i  U3  on  June  2h  to  te:;tlfy  before  the 
42  *  Jo  -.-rmiiu-e  OM  tJi.-  Han  U capped  re,7»rdinc  3.  6.    Alth.iugh  cur  testlaoAV  -as  brief 
ond  .M..r/.l  reforruirf  to  t^e  n*.e.i-,  o*-  hanil  jippc-a  children,  rather  than  i-  preMs- 
iii^jJ-.i/  i.Feclfi';  tenas,  we  believe  ana  hope  that  we  helped  the  eccnmlttce  and  staff~' 
In  mr/ln^^  ror^nri  J.  o,  vni-h  rerlwp:.  could  Ve  tr.e  single  xost  significant  plo-e  c*- 
f-  i.'rol  i  tjl;Htlon  e/er  '.-oncc-vea  in  behalf  of  handicapped  children  and  their 
edu2ft'..t'w.n. 

It  13  hOf-»d,  th.»rer'jirr,  that  you  will  call  upon  U3  whenever  you  believe  we  can  be  of 
Sf-rvi-:.-       tne  >nate/ffouje  approval  ..f  thU  lefcUlatxon,    Mr.  Don  Vhi-.e,  California 
l>-puly     v'rintonient  for  Congressional  Halations,  will  continue  to  rciatn  close  to 
Uie  zi^r.-i,  ond  nii  con*.n;t  U£,  imediateiy  wherever  we  Kay  be  ntreded. 

avTloi'l  ^.  111  wtU  fin'  responses  to  tl.e  ^le^eral  questions  which  you  asked  us  ,o 
revlck.  A.:ain,  thMnh.  for  ycur  loirteiy,  and  your  willinsn-^s  In  helping  us  to 
prcpT:''    jr  r>T.t.irony  for  t-'e  sub?.Tnnirt';e, 


As-jociate  ii-jperiitendent  of  Public  Instruction 
(916)  ^22'^ib^ 


Iie<5li".DrIne.7ir 

Av.^  If  .  '•>,.-.  .vl.'.-  pt.i 
{-16) 


Ti    >p.'irln'n.  of  2>i«'^tIor. 
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1.  ,..rcv-nta^«  c:'  all  : «Mic>if-pcrd  chiliror.  are  presently  bemj  s?rvea  In  eiuoation 

'rv*.r«i.  In  'jalti'orntu'' 


C;..:'  rn*.a  now 


t.ervir<  33-,l-»'  of  on  e<p«ct</l  '.3U>-i.'  :nUirijn,  or  TOJ.^. 


;re  tr.-re  district-,  no^  which  provide  IrJlvii-oalize'l  plans  for  escn  child,  and  wnat 
i"M  leen  tfte  experience  wUh  these  plans? 

the  concepts  t^.".:  tri-i  out  v  ider  tjupport  of  fltle  VI  funds  I  a  that  of 
-.isvlt^llred  in/.r^rtil-.  cased  upon  diagnosis  »nl  prescription.    For  exanple,  the 
:iV,ro  Vaaey  Unified  5:^ool  District  pro^ra.-^  has  been  selected  to  be  •  dissemination 

.  for  next  ye«r,  vj  a-.iJt  other  education  agencie-.  in  replicating  coaponenv- 
.**  ■''^..I'prr.icrlptlve  tM.-nlng  systcn.  Fre.r.o  Unified  I;  operating  a  tcan  learning 
.  -inl  n  regional  dia^nostsc  center      demonstrate  In^ructlonal  Interventional 

.  -  -he  ;anla  y—.i-a  "Midl5;>n  Scaool  Plan"  Is  ruitlonally  reco^piUed  for  Its 

.  -..cM-^rti  livu'^ldujilUed  instructUTn  for  -rhlUren  with  Icnmlng  disabilities-  Los 
A  rity  hs-,  a  alsgn^r-tU  currUuIai  ar4  assessnxnt  service  based  on  prescriptive 

•  r-''./'jrr.ir,.^i..,,  Fo'intiin  Valley,  We :*.2lnstcr,  Monterey  County,  Kern  County, 

•  •  •    '  "'in!  .  *     r  aj't"-       '^sve  u'^.y-i  h-^\  tie  vay  Jr  dove'oplng  strategies 
1  'V.  V,.  Jali.  luil  i:.^ti-U7t.on.    Tn^.e  tre  j.^ces.ful  programs  which  nho-w  the 

of  -joorll-iitel  tea--  worK  wh-n  xar^y  resources  are  l^rou^ht  to  bear  cn  the 
"•J  •  '  J»i.»l*3  n  •'•  I  # . 

J  ,.'  r..;:er  n  »n  I'.-'  t:!  a  'i'^t--'  t)y  wr;;-.  ail  ^hiUrei  shall  h.ive  special  el-.-a- 

^  .  •  J-JLan  d..e.  not  '...:;;iia-  .  d^ito  ^r  .e,    I:  eipn^sUed  the  urgency  of 

/    -11-  r.'ton  or  ...-r/l.o..    ThL-  opUry^ntat ;on  dc-.i^  Is  based  on  full  ser/Uc 
-h-in  tn-  .-.ool  yeir.         h:>?e  IQ  Incrlui-;  all  out-of-school 

•1.:  •  'n  no  Uv»r  t./n  t::e  1^*  "'-Tfi  s:hool  y"'*r. 


.    ...... rr..       lailatins  -r-'^'.^'.  vIu^b^^^'''."  "^rvl-s  for  all  chlU'-n 

t  ;     'l-l  »*"  th-  1/1. •  ibilit/       w-11  twined  prrsonn*:.    JJat ior.ally,  the  esttnate*; 
"  .....  ^^c'       aliiMc)".*:         OOv)  tea;h-r::  ml  ai.lUary  psr.-cnr«K    A-:  I  ur4erst»al 
"   '":*.  of  --lli-jrnn  -a.  a  plan  for  in-servlce  and  ot  ..-r  training  for  per- 

r.-TfiU  thi;  n-J.    :"J.d  yju  !-;s:"b-  tn.^? 


i-.i^-ate.  :*r^n  tre  "iin,;— ent  arl  Jupp.irt  Corpoient,  $5  fo 


.i.'.  r-^' '  :."i.vJ.lvill?ing 

,i     '  V'*,!" . .  '  .  -  r-^r/>:i:r    t'.^  • -.•'-nt  of  vj"i  ininirg  shoal  1  re.);  e 

':)*'.I'acn''it  '\mU-'h'  i  0)"rV-l..it.  '•^':^'i^rr:'M.-a:  skills. 


'•ro  '  !       rvi ,  ir- 
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.  •    .'^il.  ani  <:z^:i  ^-  inj  a  "con  w: .r.  ^  ic^i.her"  fcij  •-,:>r';^,  vrith  the  ri^ular 

-  fo^"ar'*'>pr'*-'i''  ^'^        I r.- job,  arl  ho..-  %  ^rcat  Upa.-t  on 

^.     A.  I  .r..it;r&tar>d  It,  th^f  ;:3Uforni3  Master  Plan  «o<iIi  al^o  pro^Ue  for  each  child 
an  --iLjiuaUed  plan  as  requlre<l  In  S.  c.    Is  t^^t  irorrect? 

Y        A  I  :ai  Jinjol  appraUal  tear:  or  iistri-t-wlde  school  assesssent 

».  will  ha/e  thai  rvi,;-on-::bUity .    aisi.ally  thi.  plan  v.U  consist  of 
-i;  •'-•♦•M:  instructional  goali  for  eacn  chili, 

J        'MKui^-  m  rcK^rl  to  tnii  section  shoulJ  pro/ilc  In-.tructions  to  the 
"      .  aotj^r  t->  rcquir*;  stT-^-s  aryl  local  districts  to  be  rcsponal&le  for  estab- 
-.^M  ..i?  cr;!.*?.-io  In  fi.  ;  arc^,  a-jd  to  require  states  in  ti?ir  cocprenenslve  plans 
:-.:.?o.n.l:>l*  fo'      •  o:Tscti/e  u .e  a.-a  =cn.toring  of  tii^  provljlon"  ' 

.  J;r''..  P' V  vt'.c  »pi>-'.U  a:;i  i.^  process  pioccior^  for  p.-irent:;  vho 

>  .  ...V      •  Mo'-n^-/    o:  :^.-.r    mil?     .  »:  i- en> :  .ior.,i  unJor  the  faster  Plan? 

p      'ly,  w«.  J  »  r  #:/cpli:itly  jpelRi-o  i:  proceiure-:.,    Tne  Master  Plan  bill 

f.B  .  » 4,.^  J  p  .j'li  ,  :  proc.'durv.  rf'.ic.i  apj^ar  to  r.eet  the  need*;  expressed 

1  vil         •..  in  ^ai  ir.i^ri'i.    rn»:r.^  procedure-;  .ire  sp-lled  Oul  on 

e'l  I  or         ..0  (U'?:;t  ■.-'-(•a^nt  -Irj-^i). 

^'  t^JJi-irTi/.-r  ,1  -.-^is  8«;^r.; .r.*;r:  f.r  cTlUn-n       n..ei  cf  servlc*j? 

*  r-'-iiJiUty  to  U'-3l  ^-.lool  boards,    However,  the  Kaster 

VI-:*.  "  :i  r-^i-ilrtr  tn-  **     k.rig  o.it"  find  report^:  !;;  of  cnildrcn  anj  a  total  n^'eds 
1     •      — t       pMrt.  wf  tr-  z  :=pre"fn^ive  plann.r^  rro^e^a. 

'  '     -ri :..ti-,>rr.  •  rintj  cjt  of  tre  jourt  ca^e;  i-.  r.".e  nf***-!  to  n^^uie  tnit 
^rf*         i:  3r;  rc.::r.i-.ely  laoele.i,  .i::l  that  atep^  Mrv  t.-k'Sn  to  a-.iure  t?.at 
-     •  '    rMri.rjln<<  tM' .  not  ur  i'.T'.-.tini^it?  t^'.*  ability  of  the  child.    At  least  one 
'   '  *»         .'jr.^  ^a-"  r>jt    r  rilifo'nia,  nr.i  I  Know  t.-rat  with  th; 

I.    .:..>.^^  ^  .  ,.t,-iin        s-,i'.v,  tf.i^,  1-;  o:-  jpecial  sif;- 

J'j.  .-ite  -.o  j>  srr-  o.*"  ;  ?  r'ot^::  on;,  you  hi./*  built  into  yojr 
"     »  -  :  l  y>.       '  ^  "         »i fcr 

*.  i .  '» .  .i^*,  in  '  .1  i-'-H*. 

T  T  rinr.  »,,{•-.      •  l^ciL  »."t:  o-ly,  "I:.!  .   j  lui  I.,  rfit.h  i^-vrtjoral  Mo-dV'. 

»  :  .^r"  ni"  fc^-  'Ii,.  r.-atiori»  f  -  ro^'ri. d»it.T  to  ti-*;  r.fatf.  T'^es- 

;•  '  •-!.  ...  •:.  r'>)  .,.p.,i/;  J 
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ri;        .>tatc  funiJ  wiil  ^50  to  scnooU  on  t-.c  baiis  of  c.^ponents  of  ser/ices, 
I..;  .  U-Uars  p^rr  vvMai  class,  X  JolU-;  per  '^ev-ur^e  orecialist.    ^'e  beli-/e 
.  wll  ''o-u.  in3tr';ctional  progriis  ao%eUpr.ent  cn  tie  len^nstrated  educa- 

''-a  '-i  a-ni-g*n--l.  of iiren,  riVter  '-"'.r  Jio;i  .-ate-:  v;<> ;  of  dnability.  This 
r.:L*e;  u'i'realun  or  clear-cut  and  rreci-.c  u'vlerjtarxllnrf  of  cr.ildren's  functional 
by or  and  needs. 

purpose  of  trw  rerortln;;  classlf LTations  l>  teaporary.  anl  ve  beUeve  necessary 
^o  a,iu?e  tne  State  Legislature^  thit  there  i::  no  intention  to  u^e  categorical 
'.oe^ial  c'lucation  funds  tv.  serve  problem  children  beyond  the  *PV°f^^^-^^^*f 
..:on^l  harviicappin^  ccni.tlo.s.    In  that  .one  sen..,  it  Is  believed  th»t  the  ^n^- 
f  <>.  o  -.Jxu:;       a-^v"*3ble  to  =o^t,  oers.ns  ccn:err.el  v;t^.  the  handicapped. 


f'Ht  ■ 


1/e  u'J  or  your  i  rlorit:tf.  for  -.p^iim^,  if  you  received  Eoney 

Math  las  ant;ndr»nt  an-i  S.  o7 

the  flatni^r,  anend=ent  arvi  o.  r,,  :aUfornia  likely  would  establish  the 
l-rl^rity  ',yMf:s,  pending  .Itate  ikxirl  of  Education  approval,  and  accepta- 
.  j.»  r     i»*  ri  l    i-i  ar.  i  w i  le  I ; 

-.cv-ir^l/  u./.l.ed  physical:/  haMioapped  oiiildren). 

icrvice-.  t^>  nil  i  i-.-ntifie  i  ai.t;sv.c  cMllren. 

|rin.-«linv.     .•.mU-.hr:«'nt  of  '^I'J.^'-s  for  cultiple  n^ndicapped. 

i.;tobit.i.--'i-  of  pre-scmol  clyi-*fS  r^r  -.everely  njndicapped  -niUrcn 
iM  '  r'..-  "luv?  planni.i-i  -i^tr        «rid  co'Jitiv;. 

-w.h-,ol  t.  .-ri-ts  r-^pnrin^  for  c.;n:pn:r.ensi7e  ;jervlcej  under  tne  f'aster  .^lan 
...".U       '.Ilo— i  fmis  for  tne  "seeKing  out"  of  pre--,cnool  handlcappei. 

..vool       .r.ri"t5  =ov:ng  toviri  -aster  pnn  icpU-=:enviticn  weald  be  allo-vel 
.;;;^;''V;i-;!^,:...-,..ice  .-^r^paration       regular  t^a:^.ers  working  v I th  or 
peo^rir.^  nest  yeir  to  jork  with   r^Tln.'.tressed"  ^;.-^lcjpp-i  ?hiUren. 

f;tib  'x;:u-ent  of  ^e^.r.rc-  .Jpe'; lali  ,t-typ^  rrogros-;  in  all  schools  de^inn^ 
,re"l'  ./.J   ^  '^T.ei  i.p.:... 


•  /o  tne  Mat." > . 


M-te^.t  f-r/ls  V 


li  1  'Mis^'t  f  ill  ".'*rvi  -v. 


'.uppi;'"! 
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10.        .    -ouii  be  yOK"  -.-iDrltles  for  sta^c-  at-ir:-*,ration  ^xpen-lltures? 

a.      More  efficiently  and  effectively  icI-ntifV  handicapped  children.  More 
ur.Ifora  procedures  could  be  developed  ?t  tne  -ttate  level  whic.-;,  If  used 
statewide,  vould  enable  the  CaUfornia  .State  Department  of  Education 
vneTe^theTa^^^o^atS!"''  '""^  °'  ^^"^^^'^P^^'*  cnlldren,  and 

t».      More  Off:  •  -ay  a.nd  «ffectl  -ely  ac-rcrcUs.-)  lo.-«l  needs  assessaents. 

n;2;!  T^rrT"  f^'^^^^^^^-^--  -•"-•^^  ---^i  ^i^-'-^l-P  r^ilel:-;e3  to  cjhow  what 
need^  -.hou.d  t>e.  considered,  Hor^  parents  of  h^ciiinupp*^  children  are  to  be 
lnvs?l/?r'i  in  tne  asGessnent  prooeis,  etc. 

fc'.rTl'jate 


y,  -r....  .Kill;  of  local  e1...:rtt.o.n  agency  supervisors  and  teachers  in 
h>'r.  rv,/!!  t  •  'uid  special  educition  :o  effectively  neet  the  obJe-tive.i  as 
-...f  r,rr-i  ir.  r>e  U-giGlation.  California  .itate  Oepartnent  of  SdJcat'ion" 
-'rtf.  -  11  orrTi.Tize  and  holi  vorkziiopi  a-i  trolning  Institutes.  Depa-*^- 
m-sral  -.it  -  ^iH  cooperate  vitn  -.-lleKe  ar4  u.nU'enitv  tralni-^  In-*i*u. 
t.on:»  in^fr.rts  to  Inpro.e  sKIli-;  of  future  special  a'nd  regular  edu;.-; tor-: 
2';f  vrjritJr*  vith  tne  handicapped. 

r..^3Mi,-^  ..«.ar.3  to  -:ollect,  analyr.o  gnd  dissenlnate  "orciaislng  practi-^s" 
iirlZilM.       '°  '"^^^  California  r.chool  dutrlcts.    Thin,  s^fpvice  snould 

(1)  lie.;  ^rogrannlng  infomation. 

(»-•)  rn-"t;rvl-e  education  practtces  and  techr.iiues. 

(3)  :•  .tryctioTji  tecrnolo^  ani  fnstp-jctional  sy.tor.;. 

{•I  :..    :re.,«  arA  pro^raa  L-ffectl /c.ess  rat.^r'sile.;  .ir.i  rorriat/. 

As.rit  r»«^7^Tr  .-la-.^roon  lea-rerr.  m  fc-lm^  r-j-e  -.^mf.jrtnbl'-  ond  bf-jr.  - 
more  c  :rsp- t  t  n  des  I  i  ng  w  i  t h     nd  *  cn?p-d  =  n  i  1 1 rer  v.-i  o  v  1 1       r"  *  urn  - 
tc  th*»ir  .M^jnoas.  '  -  - 

In  order       f.jir.ii  th-se  ^^.p-.r-i-or.-;  of  nta'.c-  nerv  -e,  we  stipoort  t-u 
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"..(.r  Sta'c  Ssrool  Officers,  in  «nl=h  he  rejorxsnded  tiat 


11.    R*U**ji  Services 


cea;.  -Mtful  and  effect 

.n-nt  medical  and  paychlatrlc  diagnosis,  etc. 


pert 

I  11    ,.*^-c«irv  in  servicing  severely  handicapped  and 

Or.  i  «      r,  '.!nr       wrr   ..ig^5<st  this  ^-nerl-rrnt: 

...aiel  by        ".'in*,  to  inltiat...  vxpind,  and  Impro/e  educational  and 
related. . 
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STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

STATt  tOOCAHOK  WIlOmG  Ul  CAMTOl  MAIL  SACRAMCMTO  fMl4 

July  25,  197^* 


Honorable  Harrison  A.  WllliMs,  ch«lrwin 
Subccmlttee  on  the  Handicapped 
Coniittee  on  Ubor  and  Public  Welfare 
Utolted  suUa  Senate 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  VlUlans: 

c  ■?  'Jr*!!"**"*  responses  to  the  additional  questions  on  the  impact  of 
S.  6  which  you  sent  to  oe  on  July  3.    I  regret  the  tine  Upse  ir«ettln*r 

"^"Z^^t  "^"tl'^'  seizor  cJannoS^ViSf 

and  the  other  aenbers  of  the  Ccnmlttee  vlU  find  It  helpful. 

Ttiank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  .sslat  m  thla  laporUnt  underUklng. 

Sincerely, 


VEW:OPG 
£aclosure 

cc;    Honorable  Alan  Cranston 
Mr.  Donald  K.  White 


VUllaa  £.  Webster 

Deputy  Superintendent  for  Prognuna 
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July  25,  I9tk 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  AMD  RESPOHSES  RE 
CALXFORHIA  SERVICES  FOR  THE  HAWDICAPPED^ 


On  F»ee  3  of  your  prepared  teitlaony,  you  have  cited  •  nurber  of  provlalons  contained 
in  the  California  Master  Plan  which  coincide  with  provlaiona  of  S.  6.    I  am  p^rticu- 
Urly  interested  In  Pointa  3,  ^,  5  and  6, 

A.     Would  you  describe  in  specific  detail  the  s.rovisions  confined  in  the  Master 

PU^r^Tich  vill  ^'eliminate  the  practice  of  forced  labeling  of  children  inrorder 
to  get  the  necessary  extip  coats  of  their  education  , 

Funding  of  special  education  programs  will  be  provided  through  program  service 
coBponents  (i.e.  apecisl  classes,  resource  specialist  program,  etc.)  •« 
specified  in  the  MasUr  Plan,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  categorical  groupings. 

Single  Pupil  Designation  ^  "Individuals  with  Exceptional  Needs".  A 
designatiSn  should  be  used  ^or  legal  requirements  for  special  education,  inia 
single  designation  replaces  the  five  current  categorical  clssa if  cations.  It 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  pUcing  a  sti^tixing  label  on  a  child  In  order  to 
provide  the  educational  service  that  the  child  requires.    To  provide  the  neces- 
sary infonaatioD  (for  daU  reporting  and  management  purroses  only)  four  P^^of" 
cli^slJlcations  are  proposed.    They  are:    communicatively  handicapped,  physically 
handicapped,  learning  handicapped,  and  severely  handicapped.  ^ 

Support  of  Speeisl  Eiucation  Costs.    It  is  recommended  that  the  sUte  provide 
-fiMDCial  support  for  the  coats  of  a  special  education  program  above  the  cost  of 
the  foundation  program.    Tl«  funding  would  be  through  the  el^t  program  com- 
ponents,  rather  than  the  categorical  approach  now  in  use.    Additionally,  there 
should  be  the  development  of  a  system  to  establish  fiscal  accountability  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  use  of  special  education  funds. 

Do  these  provisions  include  appeals  procedures  for  parents  and  other  interested 
parties f  Br>d  do  you  proviae  for  court  review  of  such  appeals? 

Appeal  procedures  have  been  built  into  the  Master  Plan.    In  comprehensive 
plans,  schools  must  provide  for  explicit  due  process  procedures  and  P«rental 
appeals  for  all  pupils,  to  assure  equality  of  access  to  special  education  pro- 
^Ls,  to  pr^VJnt  excessive  referral  and  inappropriate  placement,  and  to  assure 
Suality  of  egress  from  special  education  progrsas.    The  Master  Plan  will  also 
^^vlde  that  Srenta  shaU  be  cocnpletely  informed  of  the  total  appeals  process, 
including  court  review. 

Do  the  t^rnvintnnr.  also  provide  for  independent  evaluation,  and  if  so,  who  is 

f^'-  t^'e  cQ:;t  Of  this  evaluation,  and  are  there  any  constra_ints^ 
who  will  do  the  independent  evaluation? 

Yes.  indcpemJent  evnluntions.    Such  independent  evaluation  shall  not  be  at  the 
expanse  of^t^^^^         district,  unless  it  agrees  to  pay  such  costs.  Independent 
Tvoruntions  nu3t  be  from  qualified  specialists.    The  Ca  ifornia  State  Board  of 
Eaucation  will  define  "qualified  specialists    by  regulation. 
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B.  What  Te  the  precise  procedures  provided  to  p» rents  to  "be  listened  to  tbout 
prograaa  to  be  developed  for  the Ir  chililren^  snd  "provide  full  due  process 
rights  to  children  and  their  parents"? 

AH  ccnprehensive  plans  must  be  developed  vith  the  assistance  of  s  cowunlty 
advisory  conittee  consisting  aw  inly  of  parents  of  tbt  haodicspptd. 

Bach  child  must  have  a  specific  plan  for  instruction.    Parents  must  be  coo* 
f erred  vith  aa  to  the  child *a  oeeda  and  prpposala  for  help  to  the  child. 

Parenta  My  requaat  program  rev  lava  and  further  aaaeasmanta. 

Parenta  sra  inforsed  aa  to  their  due  proceaa  righta  before  any  action  ia 
taken,  in  ordinary  and  coociae  language  (in  the  language  of  the  hGw). 

C.  would  you  explain  in  more  detail  the  *^onitoring,  auditing  and  accountability 
program  which  will  furnish  relevant  daU  regsiding  pupil  progress  snd  prograa 
effect  ivenessT" 

Evaluation.    An  on-aite  evaluation  system  for  special  educstion  vilX  be 
developed  and  conducted  to  jprovide  for  apprppriate  pupil »  process  and  program 
evaluation.    Such  a  ayatem  will  evaluate  the  program  effectiveneas  for  pupila, 
the  effectiveness  and  Impact  of  the  Ccmprehensive  Plan,  and  the  overall  aUte- 
vide  effectiveneaa  of  apecial  education.    An  iBporUnt  initial  atep  viU  be 
the  collection  of  adequate  baseline  data  to  determine  the  current  aUtus  of 
apecial  education  in  order  to  meaaure  prograss  in  upcoming  yeara. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  is  to: 

(X)    Recosmiend  approval  of  ccmprehenaive  plana  to  the  SUte  Board  of  Blueation. 

(2)  Allocate  special  education  funds  In  accordance  vith  the  approved  compra- 
hanaive  plana. 

(3)  Consult  vith  offices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  dis- 
tricta  to  aaaiat  in  Improving  programa  at  the  local  level. 

{k)   Eatabliah  an  annual  raviev  process  for  contractual  arrangemenU  Mde  by 
diatricta  and  officea  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

(5)  Reviev  program  evaluation  of  all  programs  operated  by  the  districts, 
offices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  the  state  achoola. 

(6)  Enforce  all  aUtutea,  ragulstions,  and  policies  for  special  education. 

(7)  Assure  the  ImpleaenUtion  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  in  sccordsnce  vith 
requirements  of  the  Bluest  ion  Code  and  California  Administrative  Code. 

Title  3.    To  fulfill  this  rasponsibility,  the  Department  is  to  authorize  on- 
aite  a  wilts  and  provide  general  supervision  and  consultation  to  offices  of 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  diatricta.    The  Superintendent  of 
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Public  inttruction  8h.U,  In  th.  event  that  •  tchool  dUtrlct  or  county  .^per- 
IntenSen?  of  •chools  Mis  to  provide  .  .i^cial  e<i««"on  pro^  "  JHliu!^ 
IB  l^s  wroved  ccnpnshenalve  pUn,  act  to  bring  .bout  the  proper  l»Pi««"^- 
tlon     The  .ctlona  to  hi  taken.  In  the  onler  of  their  occurrence  sod  »e«rlty, 

'  O    sending  .  proilem-.olvlng  te«  to  .»»l.t  In 
tnmatlng  legil  action  to  require  the  agency  to  develop  and  aub.it  a  pUa. 

(8)  Develop  written  agreements  with  other  state  agencies   ^^^^P^^^^^.  ^ 
services  to  Individuals  with  exceptional  needs.    Such  'f^™"^* 
specify  the  roles,  responalbllltles  and  services  of  each  agency. 

(9)  Monitor  coin>rehenalve  plana  and  provide  asslaUnce  In  program  develop- 
■eat  and  evaluation. 

(10)  Develop  .  he.rlng  procedure  for  .  p         "J^T^tl:"  ""f^fJ^tJi**""' 
tlon.1  services  for  a  child  vhlc  .vallnble  to  th«t  child. 

Annuiaiy.  an  aidlt  tea.  Is  to  conduct  an  intensive  review  •''"'•"P"^ 
S^i^' organization,  and  pupll  progress  of  «}«*«^  =3t,'eS"«  o?Un 
throughout  the  sute.    Each  conprehensive  plan  Is  to  be  audited  as  often  aa 
appr^tate  during  the  period  for  which  approved.    Teaas  ""Ji^""*  °J 
StaJe  Depart«nt  of  Education  person  and  outside  evaluators  (fro  without  the 
achool  system  being  audited)  wlU  be  used. 

»i-cal  audit  procedures  shaU  require  reports  from  all  school  dlstrlctsuslng 
"e  sL^^throrrowlng  both  direct  a»l  Indirect  costs  by  proyan  c^onents. 

-M..,  «h.,t  are  the  responsibilities  In  general      H');';^'^;;"^  P"^"°  '^"t'.!' 

th°'iocBl.  county  or  regional  and  state T^el  (and  could  you  cite  for  the. 
«cort  the  specific  ^arts  of  the  Master  Plan  which  relate  to  these 
responsibilities)? 

me  Master  Plan  sets  forth  the  respective  responsibilities  t'"/""^'?"' 
levels  of  the  public  education  system,  I.e.  State  Board  of  Biy""°C; /J*** 
S^erL^endent  Of  Public  Instrwtlon,  County  Schools  Off  Ice.  ^ 
.X=™edlate  school  units  In  other  states).  '5*  "n^  70l"" 

J;irecui:t;of  '^.^^r^ATo^l^  -  i^tL  eamer). 

Master  Plan. 


-DO  you  hnvr  doouTents  pren.-.red  to  assist  >H»r^  a«ncles  t"  '"'P';^^"^  "^^^ 

i^eaulrcments,  .nd  if  so.  could  you  provide  these  doc^ents  lor  .ne 
reconlT 

Materials,  Inciullng  f  ma.  guidelines,  «nuals  and  rules  d  regulations  are 
In  various  degrees  of  preparation,  but  are  not  yet  available. 
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of  your  te»tlBony>  you  tovc  «adc  tuatestloos  with  refert>nce  to  th# 
definition  or  "reiaUd  aervicea".    could  you  b?  more  specific  on  how  this  night 
be  «cca»pli»hed7   For  exsppie,  on  the  aystea  of  "sign^ff",  who  would  be  reapori. 
aible  for  this,  and  wtiat  might  be  the  review  aechanisa  to  assure  that  funda  fr«» 
S,  b  would  not  suppUnt  responsibilities  of  other  public  service  agenclesi  

The  need  for  purchase  of  "related  services"  such  as  independent  evaluations  and 
necessary  highly  specialized  suppleaenUl  diagnose*  Is  especially  pertinent  when 
.!!iK??.II*il!  J^i^""  parents  are  poor.    Ve  believe  that  It  la  possible  to 

•  5         Wersl  funds  accruing  frcr  S.  6  wouU  be  used  only  for  auppleaenUry 

l^Tlil^  lTJt\  rather  than  .uppUntlag  sUte  and  locaTiffortsX  ^ 

auxiliary  aervlces.  this  can  be  done  only  at  the  local  school  level.  It  would 
Snri^?*  done  by  school  social  workers  effectingTuTson  with  other  agencies. 

T  canprehen.ive  pUns  to  describe  their 

plans  for  this  function  and  account  for  aoney  expenditures  for  these  purposes. 

Ixwal  coaprebenslve  plans  can  describe  these  Bechanltas  throu«h  contracted  usan 
on  a  "oeeda"  basis.  " 

QUESTIQWS  FROM  SmTOR  ALAW  CRAMSTOH 

Could  you  describe  hov  the  Stote  of  California  has  been  able  to  aKe  account  of  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  parents  in  the  developaent  of  policy  and  np#ritiinn  rst 
grana  for  education  of  the  handicappedT   ^  

One  pertinent  step  was  the  establiahoent  of  a  sUtewide.Comaission  on  Special 
Education  which  advises  the  SUte  Board  of  Education  on  all  policy  a»tters  re- 
lating to  exceptional  children.    Ihe  Conmission  meets  monthly  for  1-2  days  through* 
out  California,  and  holds  information  sessions  which  are  attend^  by  the  public  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  cowBunlty  peraons  to  express  vieupointa  concerning  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  past  and  current  Involvement  of  parents,  itie 
California  Kaater  Plan,  now  progressing  through  the  State  Legislature,  focuses 
heavily  on  parental  participation  froa  the  beginning  of  pUnnlng  the  entire  apecial 
education  program  on  through  program  operations  concerning  their  own  children. 
During  the  development  of  the  Kaster  Plan  lU  regional  Input  seminars  were  held  over 
a  period  of  three  months.    Over  6,000  persons  participated;  a. heavy  percenUge  con- 
aisted  of  parents  of  the  handicapped. 

Does  the  State  of  California  believe  that  the  Ij  earmark  for  administration  of 
education  for  the  handicapped  programs  is  adequate  to  effectively  administer  and 
monitor  program  outcoaesT  ~ 

Ho.    Adequate  coverage  of  these  extremely  vital  functions  will  require  some  addi- 
tional help.    Ve  would  expect  here  In  California  to  use  program  aulU  teams,  made 
up  largely  of  qualified  non-State  Department  of  Education  p  rsona,  but  froa  without 
the  particular  arhool  district  being  aid  1  ted.    Per  diem  ana     avel  costs  would  have 
to  be  offered.    These  will  be  additional  coats  over  and  beyond  the  more  tiadltlonal 
costs  of  administering  programs  and  funds.    Dr.  V^y  ?ti,  ^-son,  testifying  In  behalf 
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Of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers*  Association,  reccDnended  l'5i  for  adninistra- 
tion.   This  arpears  to  be  a  good  estixoate,  particularly  when  state  departoents  of 
education  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  dissemioatioa  of  promising 
practices. 

Would  the  State  of  California  find  it  beneficial  if  all  federal  funding  programs 
for  education  of  the  handicapped  were  combined  in  a  single  appflcation? 

Yes,  definitely. 

Previous  testiaony  by  the  Adainistration  suggests  that  there  is  a  ''cushion'*  of 
coney  in  the  states  which  is  av«ila"Sle  for  use  in  funding  education  for  the  handi- 
capped prograas.    I  vonder  If  you  might  describe  the  status  of  the  budget  in 
California  with  regard  to  financing  education  for  the  handicapped? 


A  neaoranduB  on  this  sul)ect  froa  Edwin  Harper  to  Bill  Webster  and  Don  White  is 
attached,  describing  the  status  of  the  California  budget. 
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Miemorondum 


Mr.  William  Webster 
Mr.  Don  White 


Oott  >  July  B,  1974 

N«Not 


f*om  t    Ed  Harper 


State  Budget  Surplus,  197 W5 


In  his  press  release  statement  regarding  actions  he  took  in 
approving  the  1974-75  state  budget  on  June  30,  1974,  Governor 
Reagan  estimated  that  on  June  30,  1975,  the  state  will  have  in 
excess  of  $200  million  in  surplis  in  addition  to  $200  million  in 
federal  revenue  sharing  funds  that  have  not  been  allocated  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  administration  has  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  retain 
surplus  general  fund  and  federal  revenue  sharing  fund  monies  in 
reserve  to  meet  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.    The  Legisla« 
ture  intended  to  use  surpluses  to  meet  unanticipated  property  tax 
relief  needs  created  as  a  result  of  first  year  (1973-74)  operations 
under  Senate  Bill  90.    Such  need  has  not  developed  to  any  material 
degree. 


There  is  also  conjecture  that  inflationary  costs  could  take 
a  considerable  bite  out.  of  revenue  sharing  and  general  fund  sur- 
pluses*    This  possibili.ty  poses  a  real  constraint  to  legislative 
allocation  of  such  surpluses.    To  the  degree  that  new  legislC'Moh 
will  require  current  year  funding  in  excess  of  the  approved  tiudget, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  available  surpluses  will  be  tapped 
for  such  funding.    The  combination  of  inflationary  costs  and  new 
funding  denands  due  to  legislation  may  reduce  the  surplus  question 
to  the  status  of  being  merely  academic*    Salary  increases  ror 
state  workers  provides  a  good  example  of  costs  which  may  have  to 
be  met  by  use  of  surpluses. 

Should  it  become  clearly  evident  that  substantial  surpluses 
will  exist  on  June  30,  1975,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  their 
disposition  will  be  based  upon  a  system  of  priorities*  The 
Governor  may  reconmend  priority  legislation  or  the  Legislature 
may  develop  its  own  priorities.    In  either  case  the  established 
legislative  process  is  utilized.    One  additional  step  is  required 
in  the  case  of  federal  revenue  sharing  funds.    A  positive  act  is 
necessary  to  transfer  such  monies  to  the  State  General  Fund  (or 
•State  School  Fund)  and  then  allocate  them  for  expenditure  purposes* 
This  was  done  in  1973  to  neet  anticipated  deficiencies  in  the 
Senior  Citizens  Act.    The  deficiencies  did  not  maCerialize  so  the 
money  was  appropriated  but  not  spent. 
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Senator  WlMJAMS.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupont  at  X2  BO  p  m.»  the  subcommittee  heannK  was  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  ChairJ 
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'2ICnt(eb  £>lctU»  Senate 

coMMtrrcc  on 

W*»Hif«t.TO»*  OC,  20510 

July  3, 


5ir.  Cre9  Huophrey 
iVsiarican  Federation  of  Teachers 
1012  -  14th  Stroot,  N*W. 
Washing too«  D.  c« 

Dear  Mr.  Hunphreys 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
appearing  before  the  Subcooiaittee  on  the 
June  17  to  present  testiaony  on  S.  6,  the  Education  POr 
All  UanaicAppeU  Children  Act. 

AS  I  indicated  before  I  Xeft  the  hearing,  I  an  sub- 
mi^^ir^n  H  nuiQber  of  queetions  to  you  for  reoiy  for  the 
nccorti'    I  would  appreciate  your  returning  the  questions, 
Slthyiur  answers,  «  early  as  tosaible,  as  the  Subcon- 
«itte«  is  preparing  to  proceed  to  final  consideration  of 
"htneglslaSSJ  liter  ?his  laoath,  and  the  hearing  record 
wjll       closed  by  the  end  of  the  week  of  July  8, 


V7ith  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Harrison  A.  Willia»» 
Chairman 
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1.  The  A|?«ini3tration,  in  appearing  before  chia  Subcoraaitteo, 
o'<pr3Sjed  two  prir^ry  criticisns  of  tha  excess  cost  fomxila: 
1)  that  tuie  scrr.ulji  wouia  encourage  L-nprocer  labeling  of 
cl^ildren  aa  "handicapped"  and  2)  tliac  tha  acco«iatir.g  pro- 
cedures necessitated  by  e;jco33  costs  are  beyond  the  capabil- 
icy  of  school  3ystt?;as  presently.     It  see.TS  to  r.e  ve  have  a 
series  of  oroblena  which  r^y  be  rore  app^arent  than  rsal  in 
these  criticlsas.    First,  tae  fomula  in  the  bill  is  based 
on  the  number  of  children  the  school  system  is  actually 
serving,  and  the  cost  of  education  of  these  children.  In 
order  fsr  this  to  encourage  the  labeling  of  children ^  it 
seems  to  me  that  school  districts  would  really  have  to 
juggle  their  figures  in  a  way  which  tvould  be  obvious  in 

sxr.r  'lind  of  an  audit.    Secondly,  in  the  long  run  it  would 
Srtea  to  bm  essential  to  local  school  districts  and  states 
to  have  infomation  resulting  froo  cost  accounting  (which 
the  excess  cose  fonaula  would  provide)  in  order  to  plan 
adeqtiately  for  services.    Would  you  care  to  cooBent  on  these 
two  criticisms  of  the  Administration? 

2.  The  Adninistration,  in  their  testimony  before  this  Subcora- 
nittee,  pointed  to  budget  surpluses  for  the  states  ($5.5 
billion  for  calendar  year  1974)  and  the  budget  deficit  for 

Z^?:  r^'ieral  Governaient.    B'icause  of  this  "phenonenon,**  they 
argued  that  local  school  systens  are  "fully  able"  to  finance 
fchc  increjcental  costs  of  special  education  and  that  in  the 
Cvi-^  of  poor  districts,  the  ncates  are  able  to  assune  that 
f'lll  cost.    Thus,  they  argue  that  financial  support  of  the 
:;ind  proposed  in  S.  S  is  not  necessary.    ;rnat  is  your  reac- 
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Too  wcprMS  soM  coacam  •bout  the  •individualizod  written- 
pxogrwi*  requir«B*nt  in  the  bill.  You  »t*to  that  outcomas 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  education  and  X  agree  with  that* 
Howaver*  you  also  luggeit  that  goal<^riented  progranaiag  i« 
ejctreoely  inportant  and  useful  —  and  I  agree  with  that 
stateoent  as  well* 

—This  leaves  us  with  a  real  dilerssa:    How  do  we  direct  our 
efforts  to  the  special  problems  of  these  special  children 
and,  at  the  saoe  tixao,  av6id  rigidity  (which  is  what  you  seem 
to  be  afraid  of)? 

—Also,  since  we  have  seen  these  individualized  plans  begin 
to  bear  fruit  in  such  states  as  Pennsylvania,  don't  you  think 
that  thmv  are  ways  to  use  this  tool  so  that  everyone*s  rights 
and  obligations  are  adequately  protected?    Do  you  have  any 
specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to  better  draft  this  prorision 
so  that  the  concerns  of  your  organisation  can  be  net  without 
relegating  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  to  a  secon** 
dary  role  in  the  education  process? 

You  state  that  you  are  **cautious*  about  the  reqtiireaent  that 
tests  and  evaluation  procedures  must  not  be  racially  or  cul- 
tural I  v  discriainatorv.  Yet,  we  all  know  that  these  testing 
devices  will  be  used  no  natter  what  we  day  about  than*  There- 
fore, don't  you  think  it  better  to  try  our  best  to  assure  as 
little  bias  as  possible  than  to  neglect  this  probleo  entirely? 

You  question  the  inclusion  of  children  in  private  schools  as 
elltlble  for  assistance  under  this  bill.    And,  X  would  agree 
that  wo  must  do  everything  we  can  to  assure  that  a  free  appro- 
priate education  is  available  to  all  handicapped  children  in 
every  state.    Unfortunately  —  and  this  is  the  entire  reason 
for  the  bill  —  we  are  far  behind  ^ere  ws  should  be  in  making 
this  right  a  reality.    In  addition,  the  education  system  for 
handicapped  children  has,  of  nocesaity,  led  to  the  develop* 
laent  of  a  large  ntmber  of  private  school  settings.    Thus,  until 
our  autual  goal  is  achieved,  arc  you  suggesting  that  we  must 
deny  so»e  assist 2usce  to  those  children  who  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  private  education  facilities? 
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Rat    Written  (^testions  on  S.  6  — 

The  education  for  Handicapped  Children  Act 


In  response  to  question  nunber  1,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  school  district  would  label  non-handi<- 
capped  diildrea  as  handicapped  siaply  to  increase  their 
allocation  under  the  excess  cost  foraula.    Since  the  formula 
is  based  on  children  actually  being  served,  any  questionable 
increase  would  be  easily  distinguished  by  even  the  most 
rvidiaantary  accounting  systciBS. 

Secondly,  any  increase  in  the  count  of  children 
requires  extra  local  effort  since  the  forr«la  does  not  cover 
all  excess  costs  for  handicapped  children,  but  only  a  portion. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  school  districts  could  not 
nandle  the  accounting  procedures  necessitated  by  excess  costs 
calculations,  under  H.R.  69,  the  education  amendments  of  1974, 
they  jure  going  to  have  to  begin  such  accounting  procedures 
because  of  the  co«T:parability  and  excess  cost  provisions  newly 
added  to  Title  I  of  the  ESEA.    Finally,  even  if  it  has  not 
been  done  before,  it  must  be  done  now  in  order  to  plan  the 
services  nreded  by  handicapped  ^ijdr^n  in  an  effective  manner. 

Question  2.    In  terms  of  the  budget  surpluses  ($5.5 
billion  for  calendar  year  1974),  this  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 
With  increasing  demands  on  state  and  local  governments  for 
police  protection,  health  services,  environmental  protection, 
property  tax  relief,  .md  other  pressing  social  needs,  we  can- 
not believe  that  even  if  this  surplus  continued,  half  of  the 
funds  would  be  channeled  into  new  progran^  for  handicapped 
children.    It  is  alto  important  to  note  that  more  and  mor's 
court  decisions  are  requiring  education  scrvio^s  that  have 
never  before  been  provided,    for  cxanplo,^  Mu  v.  Mlcholo  in 
the  area  of  bilingual  education,  and  the  n.uiy  3tat<?  court 
decisions  require  e<{UAlization  of  educational  services  as 
well  as  court  decisions  requiring  educational  services  for 
the  handicapped.     It  is  also  Inportant  to  note  that  only  nine 
states  currently  offer  conpcn':atory  education  programs  for 
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for  disadvantaiged  children,    this  is  certainly  on«  deficiency  that  mst 
be  corrected.    Since  the  need  has  not  been  aet  in  the  past,  and  there  have 
been  tines  in  the  past  vhcn  local  govemiaents  in  the  aggregate  have  had 
tenporaty  budget  surpluses,  it  is  ais leading  at  best  to  advocate  the  use 
of  a  one'tiae  budget  surplus  to  handle  a  continuing  crisis  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

Question  3.    In  our  statenent,  we  did  not  oppose  individualized 
written  plans  for  handicapped  diildren.    In  fact,  we  view  it  as  a  useful 
Mthod.    our  aajor  concern  is  that  the  individualized  written  plan  not 
becoM  a  nass  of  paper  work  for  teachers  in  the  field  of  handicapped  educa> 
tion.    We  do  not  find  anything  particularly  wrong  with  the  language  in  S.  6 
in  this  regard.    We  slnply  wish  to  state  that  the  authors  of  the  bill,  either 
in  report  larguage  or  by  some  other  method,  have  an  obligation  to  clarify 
this  provision  to  avoid  a:»y  interpretation  leading  to  the  above'Hiientioned 
problcns.    Again,  we  support  this  approat^. 

Question  4.    We  agree  with  you  that  testing  will  be  one  of  the 
devices  ur.i>d  to  evaluate  and  designate  handicapped  children.    We  also  agree 
that  the  bill's  ai>proadi  to  make  these  devices  reflect  as  little  bias  as 
possible  is  preferable  to  ignoring  the  problca  in  its  entirety.    What  we 
do  advocate  is  that  the  bill  contain  a  provision  requiring  oversight  on 
any  guidn lines  ^nd  rcg^jlationu  promulgated  to  execute  the  act.    litis  approach 
is  included  in  aany  of  the  pru<|r(Va3  authorized  by  H.R.  69,  and  we  feel  it  is 
a  useful  motiKKl  of  dealing  with  a  thorny  problem. 

Question  5.    It  is  not  our  position  that  handicapped  children  should 
forego  vitally-needed  education  because  the  public  schools  have  been  negli- 
gent in  meeting  thoir  needs  to  date.    What  \te  are  atteapting  to  say  is  that 
the  long-range  thrust  of  this  bill  ought  to  be  improving  the  capacity  of 
the  public  school  system  to  educate  handicapped  children.    We  are  not  advo- 
cating that  handicapped  children  who  go  to  private  schools  during  this 
Intcrija  period  IfC  denied  the  benefits  of  this  act.    We  do  believe  that  if 
the  public  school  systca  is  strengthened  and  expanded,  the  needs  of  handi- 
cAppcd  children  will  bo  better  met  beca<-se  the  large  financial  contribution 
required  by  most  private  schools  offering  education  to  tlie  handicapped  is 
be/ond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  parents  of  handicapped  children.  Private 
organizations  are  doing  laudable  work  at  relieving  the  financial  burden,  but 
thoy  cannot  solve  the  financial  problem  in  its  entirety. 


Gregory  A.  Humphrey 
Assistant  Director 
Department  of  legislation 
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QICnHetl  &lale&  &enait 

COMMirrcc  OM 

WASHINGTON.  O  C.    2C  10 

July  3,  1974 


Hr.  Ray  Peterson 

Council  of  Chl#f  St«t«  ^ 

School  Officer* 
1201  •  16 tb  Str««t#  N.H. 
Hjahla9toa^  0.  C« 

Dttar  Hr«  Potvaons 

Z  want  to  taka  thla  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
appeariJig  bafora  the  SnbcoMlttaa  on  tha  Randlcappad  on 
praaant  teatla»ny  on  S.  6,  tha  Education  For 
All  Handicappad  Chlldran  Act. 

I  indieatad  bafore  I  left  tha  haarintf.  X  aa  aub- 
aittlA9  A  number  of  quaationa  to  you  for  reply  for  tha 
nacord.    I  would  appraciata  your  returning  the  quaationi*, 
with  your  anavera,  aa  early  aa  poasihle,  aa  tha  Suboott- 
Bittea  Is  preparing  to  proceed  to  final  conaidaraaon  of 
J^f  Jeglaiation  later  thia  nonth,  and  tha  hearing  record 
Will  ba  eloaad  by  tha  end  of  the  veek  of  July's. 


With  beat  wiahea. 

Sincerely, 


Harrison  A.  williana 
^  Chairman 


UAWslwc 
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1. 


ERIC 


The  Ad-niniatration,  in  aop^arinq  befora  i-hia  Subcoanittca, 
ei^pr  cased  fvo  prirary  critic  isnui  of  tha  excoss  cose  f  omul  a: 
D   that  the  formula  woiild  encourage  iinprooer  labeling  of 
children  as  "'landicaoped"  and  2)  that  th3  nccoutting  oro- 
coaursa  necesjitatad  by  access  coats  arj  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  scr.ool  sy steins  prsaently.    It  sae.T.a  to  me  we  ha-/e  a 
S2ri33  of  orcblena  which  .T^y  be  rrors  apparent  than  real  in 
these  criticises.    First,  the  fomula  in  the  bill  is  based 
on  the  number  of  children  the  school  system  is  actually 
serving,  and  the  cost  of  education  oi  these  ch'^.tiren.  In 
order  tvr  this  to  encourage  the  labeling  of  ^hixiren,  it 
saens  to  n«  that  school  districts  would  really  have  to 
jugcle  their  figurss  in  a  vay  whi^h  wild  be  obvious  in 
c-.-/'t;ind  of  on  n'ldit.    S'jcondly,  in  t-:e  long  run  it  vould 
reen  to  be  essential  to  local- school  districts  and  states 
to  have  i.^onvition  resulting  fron  cost  accounting  (which 
the  c-ccess  cost  formula  would  provide)  in  order  to  plan 
adoqriately  for  services.    Itould  you  care  to  consent  on  these 
two  criticisns  of  the  Administration? 

7he  Administration,  in  their  testirxjny  berore  this  Subcoro- 
nittee^  pointed  to  budget  surpluses  for  the  states  ($5.5 
billion  for  calendar  y^r  i:"^)  and  the  bi:igat  deficit  for 
;-^;5  I'sderai  Oovemrent.    Because  of  this  "phenorenon,  they 
argued  that  local  schoS^  systens  ars  "fully  able"  to  finance 
th:>  incremental  costs  of  special  education  and  that  in  the 
c-is-j  of  poor  districts,  the  states  are  able  to  assume  that 
luil  cost.    Vhus,  the*/  ar^e  that  financial  support  of  tne 
kind  proposed  in  S.  6*  is  not  necessar:'.    :?h3t  is  your  reac- 
tion tio  their  scaterent? 
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)      4a  your  statement  you  eatiiaate  that  90%  of  the  costs  of 

aucating  handicapped  children  arc  found  in  personnel,  trans* 
portatlon,  and  equlpoent  costs.    Can  these  Itcsna  be  defined 
csore  precisely  —  for  Instance,  are  you  talking  about  more 
than  sinply  Instructional  personnel? 

1.    Do  you  really  thlnX  that  there  will  be  raajor  accounting  prob* 
leos,  and  If  ao,  what  are  they?    Also,  If  we  do  not  have 
reasonably  xmlforra  measures  of  accounting,  lsn*t  It  abott  tine 
that  we  developed  th«a7 

5.  You  say  that  states  and  localities  ahoald  have  the  primary 
responsibility  of  detemlning  criteria  for  the  individualised 
written  prograas.    Vet,  how  can  the  Federal  Government  be 
assured  that  they  are  well  constructed  and  properly  utilised? 
What  kind  of  Federal  guidelines  should  be  developed  for  these 
programs  and  how  30  cific  or  general  should  they  be? 

6.  You  say  that  tnere  should  be  a  single  state  plan  for  all  Fed* 
eral^programs  for  education  of  the  handlcanped?    Are  you  sug- 
gesting that  some  existing  programs  (e.g.  Title  I,  Title  III, 
ESEA)  should  be  consolidated,  or  that  all  orograms  should  be 
coordinated  through  a  single  state  plan? 


(The  ari'^wer^  of  I)r  IVtersoii  ha<i  not  been  Hiibnntttril  at  the  tune  these  hearing's  were  priiite<t.| 
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TES'.-lMCfJY  BY  Tilt 
MAfVLA:^  f.TATL  PLPAPTHENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Senate  Bill  6  has  the  potr;ntjal  to  ai<l  r^rylaad  m  solvina  son»c  of 
Its  Bwijor  proMrsx,    U  in  expanding  proqrums  for  the  35%  handicapped  population 
not  now  being  sorwd  and  2)  to  iiri)rove  i  rogrars  for  all  being  served,  itirough 
Mryland  Cata  System  for  the  Han^Uc^ppcd,  wc  are  beginning  to  receive  data  on 
all  Identified  handicaoped  children  in  the  State.    However,  wc  are  in  danger 
o.  lo-ung  this  forward  technological  advance  by  external  issues  fron  some 
organizations  and  parents  representing  handicapr>cd  populations.    S.  6,  while 
requiring  such  a  system  of  recording,  must  assure  the  public  of  confidenti- 
Aliry,  infonual  consent,  and  valid  and  supportable  purposes  for  such  national 
data  cbllt>rtinn. 


Definitions  must  be  carf^fuUy  and  tiahtly  defined  since  the  trend  has 
beon  so  to  broaden  the  definitions  of  handicap  that  the  intent  to  serve  the 
pupil  already  xn  need  is  seriously  diffused.    Itic  data  available  on  the  actual 
n)-i)er  of  handicafpod  bcin^  served,  need  to  be  soiwd,  or  yet  to  be  identified 
are  ovtrer^ly  suspvct  and,  therefore,  questionable  as  a  base  for  funding.  A 
'tUtfd  problem  r<*lat»iS  to  funding  on  an  "excess  cost"  basis.    First,  the  d?ta 
of  these-  to  be  served  are  aubpcct  and,  second,  the  actual  cost  per  handicapped 
pi^  il  18  in  a  most  confused  and  inaccurate  state. 

In  MarvUi5(>,  wc  feel  thit  ve  have  I)  the  legislation  needed  to  be 
oli'iible  for  federal  fjnds,^  2)  an  accountability  law,  3)  two  years  experience 
with  a  Cita  Systen  for  the  Handicapped,  4)  established  a  confjrehensive  bylaw 
and  ctantUirds  for  appeal  and  hearing  procedures  for  special  education,  and 
5)  a  financial  auditing  systen  to  begin  to  ccnr>ilo  a  fair  cstinate  of  cost 
pet  inHtvidu.il  program.  * 

tiia  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  would  recoimend  the  following 

1.  Appropriate  Sis. 00  per  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  each  state  for  prograns  for  the  handicapped  popuKition.  Tl.is 
IS  in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  69  as  amended  by  Senator  J«athlns. 

2.  Limit  thw  total  federal  dollars  to  25%  of  the  total  state  and 
local  cost  per  handicapped. 

3.  Permit  up  to  15%  of  the  total  allocation  to  each  state  for  training 
of  personnel. 

4.  envelop  unifom  accountina  and  accountability  criteria  tor 
handicapped  pro<;rans. 

5.  Authorize  advance  funding. 


e/;4 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION.  - 

800  Sta'o  Nauonai  BanK  Praza  •  EvJnston  i.l  60201  •  (312)860  '730 

•  A44t9»»  ffr  < 

1110  C««MM«  .«<*••  «fW 
W««lu««Mn  OC  900M 

The  National  School  Boards. Association  is  the  only  major  education  organ- 
iafation  representing  school  board  tneinbets  —  who  are  in  some  areas  called  school 
trustees Throughout  the  nntior.',  approxinately  80,000  of  these  individuals  are 
Association  oeo^ers.    These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education 
of  more  than  95  percent  of  all  the  nation*s  public  school  children. 

Currently  marking  its  thirty-fifth  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation 
of  state  school  boards  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates* 
constituted  to  strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  education.    Most  of  these  school  board  aenbers,  are  elected 
public  officials,  accordingly,  they  are  politically  accountable  to  their 
constituents  for  both* educational  policy  and  fiscal  management.    As  lay 
unsalaried  individuals,  school  board  members  are  in  a  rather  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  Judge  federal,  state  and  local  relationships,  such  as  the 
''Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,"  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  education,  without  consideration  to  their  personal  professional  int«re8t._ 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  fully  supports  the  concept  of 
federal  funding  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  all  handicapped  children  will 
receive  an  opportunity  for  a  meaningful  public  education.    In  this  regard,  S.  6 
is  a  very  positive  step  to  the  acheivement  of  that  end.    However,  some  of  the 
program  specifications  set  forth  therein  will  require  modification  before  NSSA 
C(in  support  the  bill.    These  particular  provisions,  which  are  discussed  fully 
below,  relate  primarily  to  questions  of  effective  program  implementation  and 
policy  making  at  the  local  school  district  level. 


er|c  ^Sl 
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Fotvard  Funding  Required 

In  effect,  section  5  states  that  the  federal  government  will  pay  to  the 
state  75  percent  of  the  excess  cost  of  educating  children  v^o  are  Identified  as 
handicapped.    Section  6(a)  requires  state  assurance  that  all  handicapped  children 
will  be  given  access  to  public  schools  and  that:  individualized  student  prograas 
will  be  aaintained  ac  the  local  level.    At  the  sane  tine,  section  2  makes  the 
finding  that  60  percent  of  the  seven  million  handicapped  children  do  not  have 
adequate  services  and  14  percent  are  not  receiving  any.    Taking  these  provisions 
together,  there  are  two  related  reasons  which  compel  that  this  program  be  forward 
funded. 

First,  assuodng  cnactnenc  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  appropriations  for  any  school  yeat  beginning  in  Septeiiier 
will  not  be  known  until  the  previous  Hay  15.*    Mechanically,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  state  plans,  and  the  hl^ly  individualized  local  applications  there- 
under, to  be  finalized  and  put  into  place  by  September.    This  mechanical  problem 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  states  operate  on  a  July  1  fiscal  year, 
which  means  that  local  educational  agencies  must  complete  their  program  planning 
in  the  early  spring,  ^d  this  takes  us  to  our  second  concern.    If  local  funds  are 
conmlttud  in  early  spring  and  then  the  May  (or  Septenber)  appropriations  for  the 
handicapped  are  unexpectedly  low  (rcneinberlng  that  75  percent  of  the  program  is 
federally  funded),  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  local  units  to  "find"  the 
funds  to  maintain  program:*  at  that  time.    In  this  regard,  since  the  bill  is 
requiring  the  states  and  local  agencies  to  d<;velop  a  plan  for  the  expenditure 
of  perhaps  in  excess  of  $3  billion  of  new  momy,  state  and  local  units  should  not 


*In  fact,  the  precise  ai&ount  may  not  be  known  until  the  mid-Septenber  final 
reconciliation  deadline  —  which  is  after  the  commencement  of  the  school  year. 
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be  placed  In  jeopardy  of  entering  into  contractual  coroitiaents  and  raising  public 
expectations  unless  the  funSa  are  actually  in  hand. 

In  tequiriug  forward  funding,  we  rtcognize  that  the  Cedecal  share  will 
then  be  based  on  expenditure  figures  which  will  be  two  years  old  In  the  year 
during  which  the  actual  expenses  are  incurred.    Accordingly,  at  the  level  of  full 
funding,  the  federal  share  could  be  significantly  less  than  75  percent  of  current 
expenditures.    However,  in  terite  of  sound  fiscal  management,  NSBA  taust  support 
forward  funding  even  if  it  means  a  lower  payment  rate. 
Funding  on  the  Basis  of  Local  Entitlement  Not  State  Allotment 

Section  8(a)(2)  of  the, bill  provides  that  the  "state  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational  agency  of  the  state  the  amount  for  which 
its  application  has  been  approved.  ..."    Section  6(c)  partially  Units  the  states 
from  having  open  endod  discretion  in  determining  the  distribution  of  federal  funds. 
Specifically,  it  requires  that  the  st.ites  distribute  funds  In  a  manner  which  will' 
"reflect"  the  relative  expenditures  made  within  the  state  "by  state  and  local 
agencies."    At  the  saree  time,  the  distribution  must  be  made  "on  the  oasis  of 
consideration  of"  relative  geographical  need  and  relative  need  within  subgroups. 
However,  upon  closer  examination  these  distribution  standards  are  not  precise  and 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  (i.e.,  effort  versus  need).    In  terns  of  effort,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  standards  are  limited  to  state  effort  versus  total  local 
effort  (for  determining  total  l<>cal  grants)  or  whether  "consideration"  must  also 
be  given  for  the  effort  of  one  local  agency  In  relation  to  all  local  agencies  (for 
detcrnlnin*;  each  loc.il  i'rant  fron  the  :utcil  jnount  available  lor  local  grants). 

Given  the  f.ict  that  the  level  of  full  funding  of  the  progr«ira  may  exceed  $3 
billion,  the  state  ap.ency  should  be  required  to  distribute  said  funds  pursuant  to 
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a  congression.-illy  deteraiincd  local  formula  entltleoent  rathtfr  than  the  fairly 
open  distribution  plan  currently  appearing  In  S.  6.    In  short,    a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  power  ot  the  state  to  approve  the  oerlts  of  a  local 
plan  and  the  power  of  the  state  to  deteroine  the  dollar  level  as  well. 

But  even  with  respect  to  the  development  j»nd  operation  of  the  state  plan, 
the  prograo  would  probably  be  more  effective  if  the  state's  role  was  ©ore  In  the 
nature  of  a  prograo  coordinator  than  an  Initiator  of  local  prograo  requlreneats . 
This  view  can  be  supported  on  several  grounds.    First,  If  Indeed  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  cust  work  out  individualized  prograns  with  parents  and  provide  due 
process  hearings  In  cases  of  d isagrcccwnc ,  it  should  also  have  the  flexibility  to  ^ 
nakc  final  prograa  decisions. 

As  currently  drafted,  S.  6  invites  Impasse  with  parents  to  the  extent  that 
local  boards  would  only  ^lervc  as  an  interned lary  to  pass  messages  of  dlsagreeoent 
between  parents  and  the  state  agency.    But  sure  fundanwntally .  unless  the  local 
prograa  Is  objectionable  for  good  cause,  there  would  appear  to  be  questionable 
value  to  eopowcrlng  the  state  agency  to  reverse  approaches  developed  "on-the- 
scene"  just  to  operate  the  program  "its  way**.    That  Is.  the  local  level  understands 
how  a  particular  progran  fits  into  the  total  nanagerient  of  its  school's  operation 
and  how  it  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  local  conciunlty.    Since  the  bill  may. 
in  effect,  actually  require  that  states  cotrpcl  local  school  boards  to  apply  for 
assistance  in  order  to  reet  its  section  6(a)(1)  assurance  that  all  handicapped 
children  will  be  given  a  free  public  education,  local  boards  should  not  be  forced 
to  loss?  tholr  JtiTj.i.^rv  in  jrtlc:  t-o  built!  thj  .i.iitdt' .i.ipi'tl  prjf,ratn  into  existing 
operation.,  (i.e..  exist  inf.  operations  lor  handicapped  children  as  well  as  the 
total  school  uper.it  ion.)     It  <;huuld  be  noted  that  if  a  local  agency  wishes^  to 
avoid  state  imposed  regulation  nnd  cm  afford  to  finance  its  handicapped  program 
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soUly  froa  local  fundi,  that  local  effort  will  yield  the  state  level  three  tiaes 
the  aaount  in  federa'  funds  for  redistribution  to  other  school  district*.  In 
short,  K^BA  oust  oppose  the  power  leverage  which  S.  6  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  states. 


In  urging  that  S.  6  be  drafted  in  the  nature  of  a  local  formula  encitlcflwot 
prograo,  per  pupil  paynent  rates  should  vary  with  the  educational  cost  associated 
with  the  various  subclasses  of  handicap.    Since  the  bill  already  requires  that 
these  statistics  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  determining  state  allotaents, 
the  total  paperwork  would  not  vary  significantly  f^onthe  current  draft.    As  In 
the  case  of  ES£A  Title  I,  the  federal  govemsaent's  largest  education  prograa, 
the  targeted  children  would  sioply  be  counted  and  an  application  Cor  payisent  would 
be  subnitted  to  the  federal  level. 
Legal  Re<>ponsibtllty  of  Local  School  Boards 

Section  6  (a)(4)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  local  educational  agency  mst 
saintain  annually  updated,  individualized  written  programs  whidi  are  "developed 
and  agreed  upon"  (see  definition  9  u:idcr  section  3)  with  parents  and  that  disagree*- 
oents  thereon  shall  be  subject  to  impartial  due  process  hearings.    In  addition  to 
these  provisions  reg.irUing  individualized  programs,  section  6  (a)(6)  requires  that 
due  process  hearings  shall  be  afforded  to  deter&lne  changes  in  the  educational 
placement  of  children  and  that  independent  educational  evaluations  shall  be  obtained 
for  p.irents  on  request. 

Although  these  provisions  any  h.ive  a  cert.iln  tno.londl  appeal «  thfi/  also  pose 
a  scTio\i»  ln;crferen<,e  with  the  opcr.ition  ond  authority  of  the  local  educational 
agency. 

Legally,  the  local  educational  .agency  is  charged  with  the  ultimate  respon** 
Sibil ity  for  educ.ttion.il  policy  within  the  cotncunity.    Accordingly,  any  decision 
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requiring  the  Joint  con*.jrrence  o    parents  in  devising  an  "educational  plan" 
(see  definition  9)  is  auto».it tcaU>  at  variance  vitU  that  reipoaslbllity-*  In 
this  regard,  yhile  consultation  with  the  parents  of  special  children  is  important, 
we  do  not  pelieve  that  parental  ag^«=ent  :»hould  be  required  juit  because  a  child 
happens  to  be  handicapped.    Or  restated,  should  the  exUtence  of  a  handicap  create 
a  right  on  the  part  of  parents  to  deternine  the  educational  progran  for  their 
children  —  especially  in  cases  where  the  handicap  bears  no  relationship  to  either 
the  acadealc  capabilities  of  the  child  or  to  nost  aspects  of  the  student's  total 
educational  program?    Or  even  if  such  a  relationship  does  exist,  are  school 
authorities  leas  able  to  make  final  education  decisions  f'>r  these  children  (as 
opposed  to  Joint  decisions)  than  they  arc  for  culturally  disadvantaged,  biling^ial, 
or  any  other  group  of  children?    There  is  a  serious  question  whether  Joint  decislon- 
aaklng  regarding  prngrass  for  haitd lc;»pped  children  opens  an  equal  protection  argutaent 
to  all  other  children  that  the  educational  element  of  their  progran  should  be 
IndlvldunUzed,  as  -/ell  as  subject  to  joint  developaent  and  agreement  with  parents* 

Also,  by  requiring  educational  plans  to  be  developed  pursuant  to  Joint 
"agrecaent"  with  parents,  there  Is  at  least  an  lopllc.it Ion  that  the  parents  on  behalf 
of  their  children  have  a  contractual  rlgnt.    Unless  that  lapllcatlon  Is  negated 
parents  may  then  be  Inclined  to  seek  the  precise  execution  of  their  "agreeaents" 
in  court  —  regardless  of  the  educational  and  overriding  policy  considerations  of 
tne  local  educational  agencies  to  modify  sartm.    The  potential  cost  and  confusion 
associated  with  parental  cnforccccat  of  seven  olllloa  such  contracts  would  result 

*ln  bpcjUlrsg  of  educJtion.il  rt-^po.J^tb  1 1  ity,  we  arc  IncluJing  the  local 
board's  govem%ntal  responsibility  to  the  cornnunlty  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
the  Individual  students  who  .ire  served.    £ducjtlon;il  policy  decisions  oust 
frequently  take  Into  account  Such  f.nctors  as  unenployricnt ,  the  local  cconony 
and  other  trends  which  relate  to  the  tax  base  and  future  conrcunlty  support. 
These  legitimate  govefnjnental  concerns  cannot  be  given  their  proper  due  If 
prograts*  rust  be  developed  on  a  Joint  two-party  basla  with  parents* 
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in  cotal  cfuu.s  tor  b^th  the  courts  a:iJ  puylic  cJucat  ion  systcn,  if  the  extension 

o{  the  parental  "agrfccacnt"  to  har.J icappt'J  duldrca  neces:,ic.ttcd  that  the  satue  rights' 

be  ijrun:  cd  to  the  43  ail  I  ion  other  children  i:i  the  public  school  s>'stea.    In  this 

regar<3,  It  should  be  underscored  that  thf  House/Senate  conferees  In  their 

recent  vork  on  S.  1539  solidly  rejected  an  acendeent  to  the  General  Education 

Provisioni,  Act  wnich  ;ould  have  pl.iced  sis  liar  contractual  rights  within  the 

powers  of  the  U.S.  Cossjlssioner  of  Educn:ion. 

As  noted,  lection  6(a)(4)  also  provides  that  when  a  parent  and  the  local 
educational  agency  are  in  disagrcessent.  there  shall  be  an  Impartial  hearing  which 
is  cinding  on  the  parties  pending  adoinlstrative  or  judicial  review.  Although 
this  provision  is  quite  ungear,  it  does  seen  to  suggest  that  the  school  board  oust 
subject  Us  e.l'.cation,il  policy  decisions  to  sooe  form  of  binding  arbitration  or 
other  third  party  revi»-w.    Sioply  stated,  as  a  natter  of  state  law  and  sound 
governncntal  policy  tus  is  a  step  which  is  highly  objectionable  —  particularly 
if  other  children  can  argue  that  the  failure  to  extend  such  a  procedure  to  thea 
is  a  denial  of  equal  protection.    Furthertaore,  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
courts  are  really  in  a  p.jsition  to  nake  substantive  educational  judgements,  lerhaps 
in  recognition  of  the  Pandora's  box  --'hich  would  be  opened,  the  courts  to  date 
nave  avoided  pa-,sing  judgment  on  education  progratRS  per  sc  —  as  opposed  to  questions 
relating  to  the  exclusion  of  papils  f  ron  prograras. 

WithiHit  beTab^ring  ihc  point,  nany  of  the  aforcincntione^robleffls  vould  also 
iri^t.  if  in'>.»r»^iil  Jio  pncess  hearings  were  pcrnittcd  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
t.ie  edu„itiof:jl  pla. •  r.^vidin^  :r.Jop.?ndf  it  educational  evaluations  for 

h.indicappt'd  ci>i  Idrer.. 

In  obj.  rtinj.  Jn  rju-,v  pir,  tb,;ons,  wc  are  not  at  all  suggesting  that  school 
aut  'urlt  itfi,  fliiouid  t.ie  unilateral  ri^-ht  to  arbitrarily  exclude  handicapped 
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children  troa  cichcr  regul.ir  or  ^ipecial  clashes.    We  arc  oaly  suggesting  that  to 
tn  acceptance,  chc  program  will  h.we  tu  be  a.idc  coapa table  with  the  re^fponsi" 

billtlcs  and  eanageaent  concerns  of  local  board::  of  educaLion. 

Miscellaneous  ProL*tat 

For  the  purposeh  of  .ountinf,  children  within  a  state  in  order  to  determine 

that  statt!*s  .lUotcenc,  uniform  federal  standards  should  apply  with  respect  to 

a)  defining    the  paraoetcrs  tor  the  various  subcategories  of  eligible  handicap* 
ind  b>  the  fltctnods  by  whiJi  individunlb  are  deternlned  to  have  chc  kind  (or  severity) 

of  handicap  to  be  in<.luded  within  an  eligible  subcategor>-,  and  c)  the  rate  of  paynent 
for  each  subcategory.    Section  6  (d)  nay  intend  all  these  results  by  providing  thac 
the  U.S.  Coaaissioncr  shall  prescribe  basic  criteria  including  "uniforn  criteria 
for  detcmining  the  handtcnppcd  children  te  be  served"  and  "uaifom  criteria  to  be 
u&ed  by  the  state  in  determining  categories  of  expenditure." 

However,  :ilnce  section  6(d)  is  not  absolutely  precise  as  to  whether  it 
includes  botn  of  tne  first  two  results,  we  urge  a  clarification  of  intent* 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  an  eligible  state  nust  havo  "in  effect  a  policy 
which  assures  all  handicapped  children  the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education."    Although  it  is  a  difficult  decision  to  nake »  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
that  soae  children  by  the  nature  or  severity  of  their  disability  cannot  really 
benefit  tron  this  service.     In  s«ne  situations,  this  compulsory  pnlicy  nay  actually 
be  aj»..»in3t  tho  child's  interest.     Finally,  there  is  the  cost  factor.    While  the 
concept  of  a  specialist  operating  on  a  "onc-on-one"  basis  in  a  hospital,  or  in  the 
cnild's  hor*»,  sho-jld  r.i>t  uc-  v  ilv  1  cir  ,  .trj-^oric^ll) ,  It        Mi.ancla'ly  u".r»:al  i.^tiw 
to  K.ike  tii.i:  requirer^ini  an  absolute  condition  for  eligibility. 

Uafurtutiatoly  —  but  prcsijrcabW       this  program  will  not  be  fully  funded, 
parttculari>  in  it;  first  ye.ir&  of  uper.uion.    Accordingly,,  the  bill  should  sta*,f 
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chac  la  such  evonc  oncitlcaoncs  shall  be  reduced  proportlonacely. 
Ada  i  n  i  s  c  r  a  c 1 on ' s  Pos  i  1 1  on 

In  its  cctfCiaony  on  June  17,  1974,  che  Aamnlstratlon  urged  furch^T 
analysis  to  ensure  chat  each  level  of  governmeai  would  fulfill  Its  proper  role 
under  ch«  proposed  legislation.    The  Adolnlstratlon*s  concern  was  both  fiscal  and 
progracnatic.    While  a  full  analysis  of  the  Administrations  position  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  stateoent,  since  the  Administration's  comments  couid  signifi- 
cantly shaptf  the  future  course  of  S.  6,  a  few  observations  should  be  made. 

On  the  fiscal  side,  the  basic  question  is  whether  the  federal  role  In  this 
area  should  shift  from  "capacity  building  to  one  of  substantial  support"  — 
particularly  since  states  arc  cxperienc ing  budget  surpluses  and  have  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  at  their  disposal?    Programoatlcally,  the^  Administration's 
basic  concerns  are  that  education  programs  for  the  handicapped  a)  should  be 
Integrated  with  other  services,  b)  should  not  "tag"  recipients,  and  c)  should 
cost  account  types  and  severities  of  handicaps.  ^ 

We  believe  that  the  Administration  has  raised  legitimate  concerns  which 
require  closer  examination. 

Ffscally,  while  it  may  be  true  that  state  and  local  governments  are 
experiencing  an  estlnated  $S.5  billion  surplus  in  calendar  year  197A,  It  Is 
'jfrcilistic  to  expect  that  c>ich  unit  of  government  can  cotnit  their  respective 
surpluses  solely  to  the  education  of  the  h.indicapped  —  regardless  of  the  priority 
Involved.    Other  needs  must  be  satisfied,  including  those  wherein  the  state  has 
-0  'isrrLtixin  b-j".  tn  ',pc.\c!.    cur  '-^..inpie,  ir>  tne  arei  of  school  finance,  stat« 
courts  are  ordering  greater  equal iz.nt ion  of  expenditures.    According  to  an 
Advisory  Cojsnission  on  IntergoverncKntal  Relations  staff  study,  three  years  ago 
it  would  have  cost  the  states  .in  additional  $6.9  billion  to  equalize  per  pupil 
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<:xpenditurGS       tr."  90ch  percentile  expenditure  rate  m  each  state. 

Althouj^  {general  revenue  sharing  has  provided  sorae  assistance  to  education, 
t*  jse  oiillions  of  dollars  do  not  go  very  far  in  tcrtas  of  the  nore  than  $50  billions 
which  are  currently  expended  by  public  education,  or  in  terms  of  the  $3  billion 
of  new  aoney  required  to  neet  the  objectives  of  S.  6.    In  this  regard,  U.  S. 
Treaiiury  figures  Indicate  tnat  the  states  spent  65  percent  of  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  on  education  during  the  period  of  January  1>  1972  through  June  30,  1973. 
Using  these  figures,  the  AdcUnistration  stated  that  39  percent  of  that  63  percent 
(or  $250  nillion)  went  for  new  educational  services.    However,  new  services 
include  nij^^er  education  and  occupational  adult  manpcver  training,  in  addition 
tu  clctcentary  and  secondary  education.    Civen  soaring  costs  in  hi^er  education, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  states*  hi^er  education  apportionment  of 
general  revenue  i>haring  funds  for  new  education  services  exceeded  the  one^third 
ratio  which  they  expend  froo  their  oun  resources.    In  the  absence  of  any  breakdown 
on  this  point,  it  would  probably  be  generous  to  estimate  that  during  the  period 
in  question,  general  revenue  sharing  contributed  aore  than  $125  million  for  new 
elementary  and  secondary  services  —  of  which  the  education  of  the  handicapped 


is  but  one  component.* 

The  point  is,  in  tcrrd  of  fiscal  capacity  and  general  revenue  sharing,  there 
are  just  so  laany  ways  j  pie  can  be  sliced  among  Important  services  —  all  of  which 
require  greater  funding.    In  addition,  we  reject  the  view  that  the  federal 
government  should  abstain  from  providing  a  supporcative  role  for  the  handicapped. 


*Sincc  Independent  school  districts  arc  ineligible  to  receive  general 
revenue  sh.irinR  funds  directly  and  since  the  relatively  sra<ill  nuo^cr  of 
dependent  sch<)ol  dlstrUtb  can  only  use  revenue  sharing  for  capital  expenditures, 
services  for  the  handicapped  were  probably  nonexistent  from  the  one  percent  or 
so  spent  by  local  units  on  education. 
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as one  such  service,  just  i>ecnube  the  need  falls  uniformly  throughout  the 
country. 

With  resoect  to  the  prograra  itself.  Wc  hhare  the  AdsUnist  rat  ion's  view  that 

handicapped  children  should  not  be  "tagged."    However,  there  is  a  difference 

between  counting  children  and  tagging  them  in  a  personally  harmful  way.  Moreover 

where  physical  handicaps  are  involved,  a  child  is  norc  apt  to  be  aware  of  his 

situation  before  the  progran  is  inpleoented  than,  say,  a  poor  culturally  disad' 

vantaged  child.    Similarly,  he  is  more  apt  to  be  aware  that  he  is  receiving 

t 

special  services. 

An  accountability  process,  the  continuation  of  demonstration  projects* 
and  tinifona  standards  in  counting  and  testing  children  can  prevent  Inefficiency 
and  overestinates  of  need  on  the  «art  of  state  and  local  units. 

Wc  regard  the  Administration's  concerns  over  cost  accounting,  distinctions 
between  start 'Up  and  tnaintenancc  costs,  and  related  issues  as  important 
problems  —  but  technically  resolv^lc. 

Finally,  the  Administration  has  expressed  concern  that  "the  bill  falls 
to  consider  the  broad  problem  of  integrating  service  delivery  to  handicapped 
people."   That  is,  "s.  6  would  increase  the  level  of  educational  support  as 
opposed  to  rehabilitative,  taedtcal  or  diagnostic  services  without  examining  the 
states*  currciit  delivery  systca.  ..." 

W^.lle  less  than  wholly  integrated  service  is  better  than  no  service,  NSBA 
agrees  that  the  bill  would  be  even  more  promising  If  a  greater  coordination  of 
services  were  included.*   Presumably,  the  bill  as  currently  drafted  does  Intend 
that  individualized  programs  would  be  developed  in  consultation  with  physicians 


^In  making  this  statctnent,  SSBA  docs  not  intend  to  pr.3S  judgment  on  the 
Allied  Services  Act. 
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and  other  facilities  attended  by  the  child.     In  thl^  rcs^rd.  among  the  pabUc 
service  facilities  to  which  handicipped  chtldron  can  avail  thcnselves.  in  nast 
instances  the  public  school  would  be  that  center  which  is  best  suited  for 
coordinating  activities.    With  r.spect  to  fu?.dins  t,uch  non-educat xonal  activities 
a.  rehabilitative,  nodical  or  dia^-nostic  services,  n  real  problem  cmy  exist  in 
tho:;e  instances  where  thoi>e  services  are  needed.    Perhaps  statistics  can  be 
developed  to  show  the  numbers  of  handicapped  children  who  need  such  trcatwsnt  and 
the  extent  to  vhicn  the  states  are  currently  providinR  r.a=e.    lerhaps  if  there  is 
a  need,  the  federal  gov^erntsent  will  provide  assistance  in  those  areas  as  well  as 
as.i.tance  for  the  educational  services  authorized  in  S.  6  -  including  assistance 
for  the  coordination  o:  activities., 
Conclus  ion 

As  noted  ot  tnu  oi.f,e-..  :1SBA  "r«c,  the  federal  government  to  assume  a  suppor- 
t«.ve  role  for  Che  od«eation  of  tne  h.mdlc.ppeJ  whieh  is  of  the  magnitude  suggested 
by  S.  6.    Ho-.ever.  for  the  purp1,se>.  of  good  a,.u,agec«nt>nd  n.«inizln«  the  best 
talents  of  .-acn  level  o<  r.overnrent,  the  progran  s^Ji.  a)  require  forward  funding 
b)  distrloute  funds  pursuant  to  a  eongrcs.lonaUy  determined  local  entitle«nt 
fonnul.,.  e)  reeogniec  th.,t  the  develop«:,t  of  progtars  with  the  Joint  agrce«.«t 
of  parent.  -  and  other  rel-.ted  prov.s'.on.  -  are  not  fea-.l.le  in  tet«s  of  the 
.vvr.^U  re3,-t,>.,:o'.i.L;e,       ..:n.,»l  ^■-d  d)  cac„urat;e  staccs  and  leeallties 

to  iutegrate  their  ed.,...tlonal  actlv.t.es  with  the  other  service*  whleh  ate  being 
provided  to  hx-,dirop?ed  children.     !n  withholding  our  support  for  S.  6  until  the 
:or.-.,..V.  pr.Va-.v-.-.  ..r-  . --.oMC.l.-d ,  w  .....uras-x  tne  Cor.-«ttc.  to  continue  us 
coonltoent  in  this  noit  inportant  area. 
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Executive  Office 
State  or  Missouri 

^^^'^'^^OH  CiTV 

July  18,  1974 


The  Honorable  Harrison  Williams,  Chairman 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subconinittee 

for  the  Handicapped 
Roon  4230,  New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Williams: 

Mr.  Richard  E.  MerriTt  "of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
has  called  to  my  attention  consideration  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Subconnittce  for  the  Handicapped  of  federal  legisla- 
tion regarding  education  of  handicapped  children.     I  hope  that 
information  pertaining  to  Missouri's  experience  in  special  education 
nay  be  of  value  to  the  Subcomnittce, 

The  primary  responsibility  for  fulfilling  the  educational  needs 
of  all  children  and  youth  clearly  rests  with  the  states.    In  1973, 
the  State  of  Missouri  began  to  take  great  steps  to  meet  the  very 
real  problem  of  thousands  of  handicapped  children  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving appropriate  educational  services,  and,  in  some  instances, 
no  services  at  all,  by  enacting  comprehensive  legislation  dealing 
with  special  educational  services.    Although  Missouri  had  progressed 
over  the  years  in  serving  handicapped  children,  it  was  clearly 
recognized  that  further  steps  needco  to  be  taken  in  order  to  assure 
all  handicapped  children  appropriate  educational  services  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  Missouri. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  Missouri's  Special  Education  Act 
of  1973.    Several  provisions  of  this  lengthy  and  complex  measure 
r.crit  particular  attention.     lirstly,  the  Act  begins  with  a  forceful 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  provide  directly, 
or  throu^ih  local  schools,  as  an  integral  part  of  Missouri  *s .  system 
of  gratuitous  education,  educational  services  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  and  maximize  the  capabilities  of  handicapped  children.  A 
second  essential  provision  declares  that  no  child  nay  be  denied 
services  because  of  his  handicapping  condition.    There  is  a  further 
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mandate  f   s  c  np.cimum  extent  practicable    handicapped  children 

shall  be      >    *!"      Ion;;  with  children  who  do  no    have  handicaps  and 
shall  atf  .V.      '  .ar  classes. 

Under  this  neasure,  local  districts  must  provide  appropriate 
programs  or  arrange  for  them  through  contractural  services  if 
necessary.    The  State  Department  of  Education  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide services  to  "severely  handicapped'*  children  through  state 
schools  operated  by  the  Department.    State  categorical  assistance 
for  special  education  is  increased,  and  districts  are  also  eligible 
to  receive  state  assistance  for  pre-school  programs  for  handicapped 
children.    Finally,  the  Act  establishes  an  administrative  and  judicial 
review  process  through  which  parents  of  handicapped  children  may 
appeal  decisions  which  are  made  by  school  authorities  about  the 
assignment  of  their  children. 

As  finally  passed  by  the  legislature,  inplementation  of  the 
Act  was  phased  over  a  two  year  period.     Rill  implementation  will 
begin  with  the  1974-75  school  year.    This  year  was  devoted  to  con* 
ducting  the  first  comprehensive  annual  census  of  handicapped  cnilaren 
in  the  state  and  the  'promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  guide  local  districts  and  state  officials 
in  establishing  programs  under  the  Act. 

We  in  Missouri  now  have  the  experience  gained  from  taking  the 
first  annual  census  of  handicapped  children  under  the  age  of  21. 
Under  the  law,  responsibility  ^or  conducting  the  census  rests  with 
the  local  district  with  financial  assistance  from  the  state.  The 
census  this  year  ider:;fied  over  134,000  handicapped  children, 
including  more  than  34,000  school  age  children  who  are  in  need  of 
special  educational  services  beyond  what  they  are  now  receiving. 

In  addition  to  the  census,  seven  public  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  rules  and  regulations  re* 
quired  to  be  developed  under  the  la^'.    Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
the  recent  standards  and  guidelines  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

hith  respect  to  funding,  we  will  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
financial  need  until  Missouri  be-^ns  actual  implementation  of  the 
new  programs.    It  is  important       note  that  state  assistance  is 
based  upon  an  amount  per  class,  c  ii,ending  upon  the  type  of  class. 
The  new  special  education  law  sets  no  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  may  be  encunbered  for  special  education  at  the  state 
level.    In  fact,  the  present  formula  by  which  state  funds  are 
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provided  to  local  districts  assures  thai  the  cost  of  state  assistance 
for  special  education  is  net  before  the  renainder  of  state  assistance 
for  opeiational  costs  of  the  districts  is  distributed.     In  Fiscal 
Year  1973-74  \'issouri  spent  S1S,043,S47  on  special  education  at  the 
state  level.    Ceriainly,  with  inplen^entation  of  this  neu  and  compre- 
hensive measure,  e.xpenditures  at  both  the  state  and  local  level  are 
expected  to  increase. 

As  Missouri  approaches  the  first  year  of  full  impienentation 
under  the  new  Special  Education  Act,  \:e  will  have  taUen  a  major 
step  forward  in  improving  educational  opportunities  for  all  children. 
We  Kill  be  pleased  to  provide  the  Sub  com  it tee  with  any  additional 
information  regarding  Missouri's  special  education  efforts. 
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FIRST  REGULAR  SESSION 
[TRULY  AGREED  TO  AND  FINALLY  PASSED] 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  474 

77TH  GENERAL  ASSE»IBLY 


AM  ACT 

To  repeal  sections  163.151,  167.041,  178.010,  178.020,  178.030. 
178  040,  178.047,  178.050,  178.060,  178.070,  178.080,  178.090, 
178100,  178.110,  178.120,  178.130,  178.140,  178.150,  178.190, 
178.200;  178.210,  178.220,  178.230,  178.240,  178.250,  178.260, 
178  270  178.680, 178.690, 178.705, 178.730,  and  178.750,  RSMo 
1969,  and  sections  178.640,  178.650,  178.660,  178.670,  178.700, 
178.710,  178.720,  178.740,  178.760,  and  178.765  of  House  Bill 
No.  1096  as  enacted  by  the  second  regular  session  -of  the 
seventy-sixth  general  assembly  and  approved  by  the  governor 
on  June  23,  1972,  relating  to  the  education  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  other  handicapped  children  and  to 
enact  seventy-three  new  sections  relating  to  the  provisions 
of  educational  services  to  certain  handicapped  children,  with 
penalty  provisions  and  with  effective  dates. 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows: 
Section  1.  In  order  to  fully  implement  Section  1(a)  of 

2  Article  IX,  Constitution  of  Missouri,  1945,  providing  for  the 

3  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools  for 

4  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  within  ages 

5  not  in  excess  of  21  years  as  prescribed  by  law,  it  is  hereby 

6  declared  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  provide  or  to 

7  require  public  schools  to  provide  to  all  handicapped  and 

8  severely  handicapped  children.  Within  the  ages  prescribed 
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9  herein,  as  an  integral  part  of  Missouri's  system  of  gratuitous 

10  education,  special  educational  services  sufficient  to  meet  the 

11  needs  and  maximize  the  capabilities  of  handicapped  and 

12  severely  handicapped  children.  The  need  of  such  children  for 

13  early  recognition,  diagnosis  and  intensive  educational  services 

14  leading  to  more  successful  participation^,  in  home,  ,mploy- 

15  ment  and  community  life  is  recognized.  The  timely  implemen- 

16  tation  of  this  policy  is  declared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 

17  policy  of  this  State. 

Section  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  context  clearly 

2  indicates  otherwise,  the  following  terms  mean: 

3  (1)  "Handicapped  children,"  children  under  the  age  of 

4  21  years  who  have  not  completed  an  approved  high  school 

5  program  and  who,  because  of  mental,  physical,  emotional  or 

6  learning  problems,  require  special  educational  services  in 

7  order  to  develop  to  their  maximum  capacity; 

8  (2)-^"Severely  handicapped  children,"  handicapped  chil- 

9  dren  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who,  because  of  the 
10  extent  of  the  handicapping  condition  or  conditions,  as  de- 
ll termined  by  competent  professional  evaluation,  are  unable  to 

12  benefit  from  or  meaningfully  participate  in  programs  in  the 

13  public  schools  of  a  regular  or  special  nature. 

14  (3)  **Giftcd  children,"  children  who  exhibit  precocious 

15  development  of  mental  capacity  and  learning  potential  as  de- 

16  termined  by  competent  professional  evaluation  to  the  extent 

17  that  continued  educational  growth  and  stimulation  could  best 

18  be  served  by  an  academic  environment  beyond  that  offered 

19  through  a  standard  grade  level  curriculum. 

20  (4)  "Special  educational  services,"  programs  designed  to 

21  meet  the  needs  and  maximize  the  capabilities  of  handicapped 

22  or  severely  handicapped  children  and  which  include,  but  are 

23  not  limited  to.  the  provision  of  diagnostic  and  evaluation  ser- 

24  vices,  student  and  parent  counseling,  itinerant,  homebound 
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25  and  referral  assistance,  organized  instructional  and  therapeutic 

26  programs,  transportation,  and  corrective  and  supporting  ser- 

27  vices. 

Section  3.  1.  No  child  may  be  denied  services  provided 

2  by  this  Act  because  of  his  handicapping  condition. 

3  2.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  handicapped  and 

4  severely  handicapped  children  shall  be  educated  along  with 

5  children  who  do  not  have  handicaps  and  shall  attend  regular 

6  classes.  Impediments  to  learning  and  to  the  normal  function- 

7  ing  of  such  children  in  the  regular  school  environment  shall 

8  be  overcome  whenever  practicable  by  the  provision  of  special 

9  aids  and  services  rather  than  by  separate  schooling  for  the 
10  ha{idicapi>ed. 

Section  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  adopt 

2  after  at  least  one  public  hearing  has  been  held  by  the  Com- 

3  missioner  of  Education  on  each  subsection  of  this  section  and 

4  updn  his  recommendation  and,  after  consulting  with  recog- 

5  nized  authorities  in  the  field: 

6  1.  Standards  to  be  used  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri 

7  in  determining  whether  children  shall  be  defined  under  this 

8  Act  as  **handicapped  children*'  or  '^severely  handicapped  chil- 

9  dren,"  together  with  regulations  implementing  these  stan- 

10  dards. 

11  2.  Regulations  governing  evaluation  and  reevaluation  o£ 

12  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  children  prior  to  and 

13  during  assignment  in  a  special  educational  program  provided, 

14  however,  each  child  assigned  to  a  special  educational  program 

15  shall  be  fully  reevaluated  on  a  regular  basis. 

16  3.  Standards  for  approval  of  all  special  education  pro- 

17  grams  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  including, 

18  but  not  limited  to,  the  qualifications  of  profe.ssional  person- 

19  nel  employed  in  such  programs  and  the  standards  to  be  used 

20  in  determining  the  assignment  of  each  child  requiring  special 
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21  educational  services  to  the  program  which  best  suits  the  needs 

22  of  the  child; 

23  4   Regulations  determining  the  number  of  enrolled  chil- 

24  dren  which  constitute  an  approved  special  program  including 

25  provision  for  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a 

26  program  of  less  than  the  established  number  if,  upon  investi- 
.27  gation  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  upon  the 

28  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  is 

29  found  a  special  need  exists; 

30  5.  Regulations  to  be  used  in  determining  the  eligibility 

31  of  children  in  special  education  programs  to  attend  less  than 

32  a  school  day  pursuant  to  Section  167.031,  RSMo  1969,  and  in 

33  determining  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata 

34  basis  for  part-time  attendance  or  programs. 

Section  5.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  may 

2  appoint  such  state  and  area  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 

3  necessary  to  review  special  educational  services  to  handi- 

4  capped  and  severely  handicapped  children  and  to  consider  any 

5  problems  presented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 

6  respect  to  the  provision  of  educational  services  to  handicapped 

7  and  severely  handicapped  children  and  to  give  advice  thereon. 

8  Such  committees  shall  include  persons  broadly  representative 

9  of  community  organizations  interested  in  the  handicapped  and 

10  severely  handicapped,  professions  related  to  the  educational 

11  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped,  and  the 

12  general  public.  The  members  of  such  committees  shall  serve 

13  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Section  6.  The  board  of  education  of  each  school  district, 

2  including  school  districts  which  are  part  of  a  special  school 

3  district,  shall  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  annually  a  special 

4  census  of  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  children  un- 

5  der  the  age  of  21  residing  in  the  district  or  whose  parent  or 
^  6  guardian  resides  in  the  district.  The  census  shall  include  the 
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7  name  of  the  child,  the  parent  or  guardian's  name  and  address, 

8  the  birth  date  and  the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  handicapping 

9  condition  or  conditions.  Where  medical  or  other  information 

10  is  available  it  shall  be  used  in  establishing  the  handicapping 

11  condition  or  conditions  or,  if  such  information  is  not  available, 

12  the  statement  of  parents  or  other  qualified  observers  of  the 

13  child  shall  be  accepted  for  the  census  report  pending  com- 

14  patent  medical,  psychological  or  other  recognized  evaluation. 

15  The  census  report  shall  be  on  forms  provided  by  the  State 

16  Department  of  Education  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Di- 

17  vision  of  Special  Services  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 

18  tion  on  or  before  May  15  of  each  year.  The  census  may  be  a 

19  continuous  census,  but  only  those  residing  in  the  district  as  of 

20  May  1  of  each  year  shall  be  reported.  If  the  school  district  is 

21  in  a  special  school  district,  a  copy  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 

22  special  school  district.  Should  a  district  fail  to  make  and  sub- 

23  mit  such  a  census  in  the  required  form,  the  State  Board  of 

24  Education  may  withhold  any  State  aid  under  either  this  Act 

25  or  Chapter  163,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  until  such  time 

26  as  the  census  is  received. 

Section  7.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  school  dis- 

2  trict  in  this  State,  except  school  districts  which  are  part  of  a 

3  special  school  district,  and  the  board  of  education  of  each 

4  special  sdiOol  district  shall  provide  special  educational  ser- 

5  vices  for  handicapped  children  5  years  of  age  or  more  residing 

6  in  the  district  and  may  provide  special  educational  services  for 

7  handicapped  children  under  the  age  of  5  years  residing  in  the 

8  district. 

9  '2.  Every  local  school  district  or,  if  a  special  district  is 

10  in  operation,  every  special  school  district  shall  obtain  current, 

11  appropriate  diagnostic  reports  for  each  handicapped  child 

12  prior  to  assignment  in  a  special  program.  These  records  may 

13  be  obtained  with  parental  permission  from  previous  medical 
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14  or  psychological  evaluation,  may  be  provided  by  competent 

15  personnel  of  such  district  or  special  district,  or  may  be  se- 

16  cured  by  such  district  from  competent  and  qualified  medical, 

17  psychological  or  other  professional  personnel. 

18  3.  Where  special  districts  have  been  formed  to  serve 

19  handicapped  children  under  the  provisions  of  this  /  ct,  such 

20  children  shall  be  educated  in  programs  of  the  special  District, 

21  except  that  component  districts  shall  provide  appropriate 

22  remedial  reading  programs  to  children  where  no  other  handi- 

23  capping  condition  is  discernible. 

Section  8.  1.  If  a  school  district  or  special  district  fails 

2  or  is  unable  to  provide  special  educational  services  to  each 

3  handicapped  child  as  required  in  this  Act,  the  district  shall 

4  contract  with  a  nearby  district,  or  districts,  or  public  agency 

5  or  agencies  for  such  special  educational  services.  If  the  board 

6  of  education  of  the  district  finds  that  no  adequate  program  for 

7  handicapped  children  is  available  in  nearby  districts  or 

8  through  public  agencies,  it  may  contract  with  nonprofit  orga- 

9  nizations  within  the  State  which  have  programs  meeting  the 

10  standards  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  such 

11  district  fails  ^to  contract  for  such  services,  the  State  Board  of 

12  Education  may  contract  for  such  services  with  a  nearby  dis- 

13  trict  or  districts  or  public  agency  or  agencies.  If  the  State 

14  Board  of  Education  finds,  after  investigation  by  the  State  De- 

15  partment  of  Education,  that  no  adequate  program  for  handi- 

16  capped  children  is  available  in  nearby  districts  or  through 

17  public  agencies,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  contract 

18  with  nonprofit  organizations  within  the  State  which  have  pro- 
grams meeting  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Assignment  of  handicapped  children  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  a  particular  school  or  program  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  state  department  of  education,  can 
best  provide  special  educational  services  to  meet  the  needs 
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24  of  the  child  and  such  assignment  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis 

25  of  competent  evaluation.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may 

26  seek  the  advice  of  established  and  ad  hoc  advisory  committees 

27  in  developing  standards  for  approving  programs  and  costs  of 

28  programs  operated  by  nonprofit  organizations. 

29  2.  Per  pupil  costs  of  contractual  arrangements  shall  be 

30  the  obligation  of  the  district  of  residence,  except  districts 

31  which  are  part  of  a  special  school  district,  or  special  district  of 

32  residence  provided,  however,  that  if  the  contract  is  with  an- 

33  other  district  or  special  district,  the  district  providing  the  ser- 

34  vices  under  contractual  arrangements  shall  include  children 

35  served  under  such  contractual  arrangements  in  determining 

36  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  which  said  district  is  entitled  as 

37  provided  in  Section  68  of  this  Act  and  such  State  aid  shall  not 

38  be  used  in  determining  the  total  per  pupil  cost  for  v/hich  the 

39  district  of  residence  is  responsible.  If  the  contract  is  with  a 

40  public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  district  of  res- 

41  idence  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  as  provided  in 

42  Section  163.031,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  and  in  Section 

43  69  of  this  Act.  Where  the  State  Board  of  Education  contracts 

44  for  special  educational  services  pursuant  to  subsection  1,  the 

45  State  Board  of  Education  shall  submit  to  the  responsible  dis- 

46  trict  a  bill  for  the  per  pupil  cost  payable  by  that  district  under 

47  the  terms  of  this  subsection.  Failure  of  a  district  to  pay  such 

48  cost  within  90  days  after  a  bill  is  submitted  by  the  State  Board 

49  of  Education  shall  result  in  the  deduction  of  the  amount  due 

50  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  subsequent  payments 

51  of  State  moneys  due  such  district  or  special  district. 

52  3.  If  the  State  Board  of  Education  determines,  after  in- 
53^  spection  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  upon  the 

54  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  that 

55  handicapped  children  residing  within  the  district  may  better 

56  be  provided  special  educational  services  by  the  district  or 
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57  special  district  of  residence,  the  State  Board  of  Education 

58  shall  order  said  district  to  provide  special  educational  services 

59  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

60  4.  If  the  State  Board  of  Education  determines,  after  pub- 

61  lie  hearing  before  the  Commissioner  of  Education  held  in  the 

62  school  district  on  due  notice,  that  the  district  has  failed  to 

63  provide  special  educational  services  in  accordance  with  an 

64  order  issued  under  Subsection  3  of  this  Section,  the  State 

65  Board  of  Education  shall  withhold  all  or  such  portion  of  the 

66  State  aid  under  this  Act  and  under  Chapter  163,  Revised 

67  Statutes  of  Missouri,  as  in  its  judgment  is  necessary  to  require 

68  said  district  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  under  this  Act. 

69  The  denial  of  State  financial  assistance  hereunder  may  con- 

70  tinue  until  the  failure  to  provide  special  educational  services 

71  is  remedied. 

72  5.  No  contract  shall  be  made  under  this  act  contrary  to 

73  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  Section  7  or  Article  IX,  Section  8 

74  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri. 

Section  9.  The  district  responsible  for  furnishing  special 

2  educational  services  shall  provide  necessary  transportation  for 

3  all  handicapped  children  residing  within  the  district  includ- 

4  ing  transportation  to  and  from  contracted  day  classes  notwith- 

5  standing  the  provisions  of  Sections  162.621  and  167.231, 

6  RSMo. 

Section  10.  State  aid  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  pro- 

2  fessional  personnel  employed  in  special  educational  programs 

3  have  bqen  specially  trained  for  work  in  the  programs  and  the 

4  amount  of  such  training  shall  be  in  accordance  with  regula- 

5  tions  promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  approv- 

6  ing  special  education  programs  for  State  aid,  the  Department 

7  of  Education  shall  determine  that  the  quality  of  programming, 

8  the  supportive  staff  and  services,  facilities,  supplies  and  trans- 

9  portation  are  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  normal  children 
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10  attending  school  in  the  district.  Supporting  auxiliary  person- 

11  nel  to  assist  teachers  of  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 

12  capped  children  may  be  employed  in  accordance  with  stan- 

13  dards  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  11.  1.  Where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  are 

2  determined  to  be  gifted  and  their  development  requires  pro- 

3  grams  or  services  beyond  the  level  of  those  ordinarily  pro- 

4  vided  in  regular  public  school  programs,  districts  may  es- 

5  tablish  special  programs  for  such  gifted  children. 

6  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education, shall  determine  stan- 

7  dards  for  such  programs.  Approval  of  such  programs  shall  be 

8  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  based  upon  pro- 

9  ject  applications  submitted  by  July  15  of  each  year. 

Section  12.  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pro- 

2  vide  special  educational  services  for  all  severely  handicapped 

3  children  residing  in  school  districts  which  are  not  included  in 

4  special  districts  provided  that  such  school  districts  are  un- 

5  able  to  provide  appropriate  programs  of  special  instruction 

6  for  severely  handicapped  children,  however^  this  shall  not 

7  prevent  any  school  district  from  conducting  a  program  for 

8  the  special  instruction  of  severely  handicapped  children,  ex- 

9  cept  that  such  program  must  provide  substantially  the  same 

10  special  educational  services  as  would  be  provided  in  a  school 

11  operat  d  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  such  program 
12.  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 

13  accordance  with  regulations  established  pursuant  to  Section 

14  4  of  this  Act. 

15  2.  Special  educational  programs  shall  be  established 

16  which  are  designed  to  develop  the  individual  pupil  in  order 

17  that  he  may  achieve  the  best  possible  adjustment  in  society 

18  under  the  limitation  of  his  handicap. 

19  3.  When  special  districts  have  been  formed  to  serve 

20  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  children  under  the 
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21  provisions  of  this  Act,  severely  handicapped  children  residing 

22  in  school  districts  comprising  the  special  district  shall  be  edu* 

23  cated  in  programs  of  the  special  district. 

Section  13.  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  es- 

2  tablish  schools  or  programs  in  this  State  sufficient  to  provide 

3  special  educational  services  for  all  severely  handicapped  chil* 

4  dren  not  residing  in  special  school  districts  or  in  other  school 

5  districts  providing  approved  special  educational  services  for 

6  severely  handicapped  children  which  schools  or  programs  shall 

7  be  referred  to  herein  as  State  schools  for  severely  handicapped 

8  children. 

9  2.  The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis  and  the 

10  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Fulton  are  within  the  Division 

11  of  Special  Services  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  State 

12  Board  of  Education  shall  govern  these  schools. 

Section  14.  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  (a)  shall 

2  determine  the  type  and  kind  of  instruction  to  be  offered  and 

3  the  number  and  qualifications  of  instructors  and  other  neces* 

4  sary  personnel  in  the  State  schools  for  severely  handicapped 

5  children,  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf 

6  provided,  however,  that  the  course  of  study  of  these  schools 

7  shall  be  of  a  character  to  develop  the  mental,  physical,  vo* 

8  cational  and  social  abilities  of  the  pupils  and  to  prepare  those 

9  students  capable  6f  advancing  for  admission  to  post-secondary 

10  programs;  (b)  shall  promulgate  all  rules  and  regulations  gov- 

11  erning  enrollment,  including  that  of  assigning  children  to  the 

12  most  appropriate  school  or  programs;  and  (c)  shall  determine 

13  and  approve  all  policies  for  the  operation  of  said  schools  or 

14  programs. 

Section  15.  The  State  Department  of  Education  may 

2  assign  severely  handicapped  children,  except  severely  handi- 

3  capped  children  residing  in  special  school  districts  and  in  dis- 

4  tricts  providing  approved  special  educational  services  for  se- 
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5  verely  handicapped  children,  to  State  schools  for  severely 

6  handicapped  children,  the  School  for  the  Blind  or  the  School 
T  for  the  Deaf.  Furthermore,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 

8  contract  for  the  education  of  a  severely  handicapped  child 

9  with  another  public  agency  or  with  a  private  agency  when  the 
10  State  Department  of  Education  determines  that  such  an  ar- 
il  rangement  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  severely 

12  handicapped  child.  Assignment  of  severely  handicapped  chil- 

13  dren  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  a  particular  school 

14  or  program  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Department 

15  of  Education, -xan  best  provide  special  educational  services 

16  and  sucn  assignment  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  com- 

17  petent  evaluations;  provided,  however,  the  assignment  may 

18  be  appealed  by  a  parent  or  guardian  pursuant  to  Sections 

19  60-66  of  this  Act.  Children  who  are  not  residents  of  this  State 

20  may  be  admitted  to  these  schools  if  the  schools  have  the 

21  capacity  to  receive  them  and  upon  payment  of  full  tuition 

22  and  costs  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  16.  The  district  of  residence  of  each  chUd  at- 

2  tending  a  State  school  for  severely  handicapped  children,  or 

3  an  institution  providing  contractual  services  arranged  pur- 

4  suant  to  Section  15,  except  school  districts  which  are  a  part  of 

5  a  special  district  and  except  special  school  districts,  shall 

6  toward  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  child  an  amount  equal 

7  to  the  average  sum  produced  per  child  by  the  local  tax  effort 

8  of  the  district.  The  district  of  residence  shall  be  notified  each 

9  year,  not  later  than  December  15,  of  the  names  and  addresses 

10  of  pupils  er»rolled  in  such  schools.  In  the  case  of  a  special 

11  district,  said  special  district  shall  be  responsible  for  an  amount 

12  per  child  not  to  exceed  the  average  sum  produced  per  child 

13  by  the  local  tax  efforts  of  the  component  districts.  The  dis- 

14  trict  of  residence  of  the  child's  parents  or  guardians  shall  be 
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15  the  district  responsible  for  local  tax  contributions  required  by 

16  this  section. 

Section  17.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  State  De- 

2  partment  of  Education  shall  determine  the  amount  due  from 

3  each  school  district  under  Section  16  and  shall  notify  the  local 

4  school  board  as  to  the  amount  of  the  district's  obligation  for 

5  the  preceding  school  year.  Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  from  the 

6  State  Department  of  Education  the  local  school  board  shall 

7  within  90  days  remit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

8  from  either  the  teacher  or  incidental  funds  of  the  district,  the 

9  amount  due  the  State.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
10   shall  deposit  the  moneys  with  the  State  Treasurer. 

Section  18.  If  any  district  fails  to  remit  to  the  State  De- 

2  partment  of  Education  the  amount  due,  in  accordance  with 

3  the  provisions  of  Section  17,  the  amount  shall  be  deducted 

4  from  the  next  regular  apportionment  of  State  funds  to  the 

5  district. 

Section  19.  If  a  special  school  district  is  formed,  it  may 

2  contract  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  special 

3  educational  services  for  severely  handicapped  children  resid- 

4  ing  in  the  special  district. 

Section  20.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  provide 

2  reasonable  transportation  for  children  who  attend  day  schools 

3  or  programs  operated  by  the  Board,  and  the  State  Board  of 

4  Education  may  provide  transportation  for  children  who  re- 

5  ceive  special  educational  services  in  other  state  operated 

6  schools  or  in  programs  operated  through  contract  by  the  State 

7  Board  of  Education*  as  provided  in  Section  15. 

Section  21.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint 

2  a  section  head  and  the  other  personnel  to  implement,  effectu- 

3  ate  rind  supervise  programs  for  severely  handicapped  children. 

Section  22.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  upon  the  rec- 
2   ommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall 
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3  appoint  the  Superintendents  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 

4  Blind  and  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf.  All  teachers,  of- 

5  ficers  and  employees  of  the  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

6  State  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 

7  Superintendent  of  the  respective  school  and  of  the  State  Com- 

8  missiuner  of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education  Tiall 

9  determine  the  number  of  teachers  and  employees  and  shall 

10  also  fix  their  compensation.  The  salaries  and  wages  due 

11  teachers,  officers  and  employees  of  these  schools  shall  be 

12  allowed  and  paid  monthly. 

Section  23.  The  Superintendents  of  the  Missouri  School 

2  for  the  Blind  and  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  shall  trans- 

3  mit  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  reports  containing  infor- 

4  mation  that  the  Board  desires. 

Section  24.  The  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 

2  Blind  shall  have  the  eyes  of  every  pupil  admitted  to  the  school 

3  carefully  examined  by  the  school  physician  or  a  certified  oph- 

4  thalmologist.  If^  upon  examination,  it  appears  that  by  medical 

5  treatment  or  by  surgical  operation  sight  may  be  improved  or 

6  restored,  the  Superintendent,  after  obtaining  the  consent  of 

7  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  when  it  is  practicable  to 

8  obtain  their  consent,  shall  institute  the  medical  treatment  or 

9  shall  hr  ^e  the  surgical  operation  performed  which  in  his 

10  judgment  is  practicable  and  advisable.  If  the  treatment  or 

11  operation  is  successful,  the  pupil  shall  be  discharged  from  the 

12  school  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practical. 

Section  25.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  the 

2  care  and  control  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  necessary 

3  for  the  operation  of  the  State  schools  for  severely  handicapped 

4  children,  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

5  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  not  sell  or  in  any  manner 

6  dispose  of  any  real  estate  purchased  by  tax  moneys  belonging 

7  ,to  the  schools  without  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  autho- 
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8  rizing  the  sate  or  other  disposition.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 

9  cation  may  se'\  convey,  exchange  or  convert  into  money 

10  property  of  any  nature,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  acquired 

11  from  individuals  or  corporations  by  grant,  gift,  bequest,  devise 

12  or  donation  to  these  schools  or  any  of  them. 

Section  26.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  acquire 

2  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  bequest,  eminent  domain,  or  other- 

3  wise,  all  necessary  lands,  buildings  or  equipment,  including 

4  transportation  facilities,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Missouri 

5  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

6  the  State  schools  for  severely  handicapped  children.  When- 

7  ever  the  Board  selects  property  or  additional  property  for 

8  school  purposes  and  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  thereof  as 

9  to  the  price  to  be  paid,  or  for  any  other  cause  cannot  secure  a 

10  title  thereto,  the  Board  may  proceed  to  condemn  the  property 

11  in  the  manner  provided  in  Chapter  523,  RSMo,  and  on  such 

12  condemnation  and  payment  of  the  appraisement  as  provided,  ^ 

13  th'^  title  to  the  property  shall  vest  in  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

14  cation  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  for 

15  which  it  was  required. 

Section  27.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  receive 

2  and  administer  any  grants,  gifts,  devises,  bequests  or  dona- 

3  tions  by  any  individual  or  corporation  to  the  State  schools  for 

4  severely  handicapped  children,  or  any  of  them,  the  Missouri 

5  School  for  the  Blind  or  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 

6  Grants,  gifts,  devises,  bequests  or  donations  made  for  a  speci- 

7  fied  use  shall  not  be  applied  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  any 

8  other  use.  ) 

Section  28.  1.  All  funds  derived  from  grants,  gifts,  do- 

2  nations  or  bequests  or  from  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  any 

3  property  acquired  through  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  devise  or 

4  bequest  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

5  or  income  received  or  earned  on  property  so  acquired^  at  the 
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6  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may  be  deposited 

7  in  the  State  treasury  and  credited  to  a  special  fund  known  as 

8  the  "School  for  the  Blind  Trust  Fund,"  which  is  hereby  cre- 

9  ated,  or  may  be  invested  or  reinvested  by  the  State  Board  of 

10  Education  for  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  bonds, 

11  stocks,  deeds  of  trust  or  other  investment  securities  in  the 

12  amounts  and  in  the  proportions  that  the  State  Board  f  Edu- 

13  cation  prudently  selects. 

14  2.  All  funds  derived  from  grants,  gifts,  donations  or  be- 

15  quests  or  from  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  any  property  ac- 

16  quired  through  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  devise  or  bequest  to 

17  or  for  the  use  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  or  income 

18  received  or  earned  on  property  so  acquired,  at  the  discretion 

19  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may  be  deposited  in  the 

20  State  treasury  and  credited  to  a  special  fund  known  as  the 

21  "School  for  the  Deaf  Trust  Fund,**  which  is  hereby  created, 

22  or  may  be  invested  or  reinvested  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

23  cation  for  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  in  bonds,  stocks, 

24  deeds  of  trusts  or  other  investment  securities  in  the  amounts 

25  and  in  the  proportions  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 

26  prudently  selects. 

27  3.  All  funds  derived  from  grants,  gifts,  donations  or  be- 

28  quests  or  from  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  any  property  ac- 

29  quired  through  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  devise  or  bequest  to 

30  or  for  .he  use  of  the  State  schools  for  severely  handicapped 

31  children  or  income  received  or  earned  on  property  so  acquired, 

32  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may  be 

33  deposited  in  the  State  treasury  and  credited  to  a  special  fund 

34  known  as  the  "Handicapped  Children*5  Trust  Fund,"  which  is 

35  hereby  created,  or  may  be  invested  or  reinvested  by  the  State 

36  Board  of  Education  for  the  respective  schools  in  bonds,  stocks, 

37  deeds  of  trust  or  other  investment  securities  in  the  amounts 
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38  and  in  the  proportions  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 

39  prudently  selects. 

40  4.  The  moneys  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  Trust  Fund,  in 

41  the  School  for  the  Deaf  Trust  Fund  or  in  the  Handicapped 

42  Children's  Trust  Fund  shall  not  be  appropriated  for  the  sup- 

43  port  of  the  schools  in  lieu  of  general  State  reven-es  but  shall 

44  be  appropriated  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

45  objects  for  which  the  grant,  gift,  donation,  devise  or  bequest 

46  was  made. 

47  5.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  annual 

48  report  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  the  Gen- 

49  eral  Assembly,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each 

50  year  in  which  the  General  Assembly  convenes  in  regular  ses- 

51  sion,  of  all  moneys  in  the  trust  funds  referred  to  herein  and 

52  of  all  moneys  administered  by  it  pursuant  to  this  Section.  The 

53  report  shall  include  the  amount  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 

54  ments,  the  name  of  the  depositary  and  investment  officer,  a 

55  description  of  the  securities  or  other  investments  being  admin- 

56  istered,  and  the  plans  and  projects  contemplated  by  the  State 

57  Board  of  Education  for  use  of  the  moneys. 

Section  29.  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  advisors  for  the 

2  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Missouri  School  for 

3  the  Blind,  each  composed  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 

4  Gc  -ernor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

5  2.  The  members  of  each  board  shall  hold  their  office  for 

6  the  term  of  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 

7  and  qualified. 

8  3.  The  boards  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  regard 

9  to  the  maintenance,  operation,  management,  control  and  all 

10  other  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  the 

11  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Missouri  School  for  the. 

12  Blind. 

Section  30.  The  board  of  advisors  for  each  school  shall 
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2  meet  bimonthly.  At  the  regular  meeting  following  the  ap- 

3  pointment  of  new  members,  each  board  shall  organize  by 

4  electing  one  of  its  number  President  and  one  Vice  President 

5  and  shall  elect  such  other  officers  as  it  deems  necessary.  Three 

6  members  of  the  board  constitute  a  quorum  but  no  business 

7  shall  be  transacted  unless  the  majority  of  the  whole  board 

8  votes  therefor. 

Section  3L  Each  member  of  the  board  of  advisors  of  the 

2  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  board  of  advisors  of  the  School 

3  for  the  Deaf  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  the 

4  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  his  actual  ex- 

5  penses. 

Section  32.  1.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  ap- 

2  point  such  State  and  area  advisory  committees  as  are  needed 

3  to  make  recommendations  for  the  various  State  schools  for 

4  severely  handicapped  children. 

5  2.  The  members  of  these  advisory  committees  shall  serve 

6  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Section  337  No  employee  of  the  State  schools  for  se- 

2  verely  handicapped  children,  the  Missouri  School  for  the 

3  Blind  or  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  shall  keep  for  sale 

4  or  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sale  or  exchange 

5  of  any  school  furniture  or  apparatus,  books,  maps,  charts, 

6  stationery,  or  other  property  or  food  used  in  the  schools.  Any 

7  employee  found  to  be  so  interostnd,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 

8  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  34.  In  all  areas  of  this  State  the  voters  may  or- 

2  ganize  and  create  a  special  district  for  the  primary  purposes 

3  of  (a)  educating  and  training  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 

4  capped  children  resident  within  the  special  district  and  (b) 

5  providing  vocational  education  for  residents  of  the  special  dis« 

6  trict. 

Section  35.  Special  school  districts  already  in  existence 
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2  when  this  Act  takes  effect  are  not  effected  by  the  organiza- 
-3  Uonal  provisions  included  herein  but  shall  operate  henceforth 
4   under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  36.  Whenever  there  is  presented  to  the  State 

2  Board  of  Education  a  petition  signed  by  eligible  voters  in  each 

3  district  in  the  proposed  special  district  equal  in  number  in 

4  each  district  to  five  percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 

5  school  board  members  in  the  last  annual  school  election  pray- 

6  ing  (a)  that  a  special  school  district  embracing  the  entire  area 

7  described^in  the  petition  be  organized  for  the  education  and 

8  training  of  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  children 

9  and  for  vocational  education  purposes  and  (b)  that  a  pro- 

10  posal  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  proposed  district  for 

11  the  organization  of  the  special  school  district,  the  State  Board 

12  of  Education,  unless  Section  38  applies,  shall,  within  30  days 

13  of  the  receipt  of  said  petition,  direct  the  board  of  education  of 

14  each  school  district  comprising  the  proposed  special  district 

15  to  cause  the  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  each 

16  such  district  at  the  next  annual  school  election  or,  if  the  next 

17  annual  school  election  is  more  than  60  days  away,  cause  the 

18  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  each  such  district  at 

19  a  special  election  called  in  accordance  with  law  on  a  date 

20  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  election,  including 

21  the  publishing  of  notice,  shall  be  conducted  in  each  school 

22  district  comprising  the  proposed  special  district  in  the  man- 

23  ner  provided  by  law  for  the  conducting  of  school  district  elec- 

24  tions  generally  and  Sections  162.351  and  162.601,  RSMo,  un- 

25  less  a  different  procedure  is  specifically  provided  in  this  Act. 

Section  37.  A  special  school  district  organized  under  the 

2  provisions  of  this  Act  may  include  more  than  one  school  dis- 

3  trict  and  may  be  established  irrespective  of  county  bound- 

4  aries.  The  boundaries  of  a  special  school  district  organized 

5  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  coincide  with  the 
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6  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  included  in  the  special  dis- 

7  trict  and  the  special  school  district  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 

8  school  districts  comprising  the  special  district. 

Section  38.  Where  a  petition  for  a  special  district  pro- 

2  poses  a  district  whose  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  county 

3  boundaries  at  all  points,  the  petition  shall  be  reviewed  and 

4  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  before  submission 

5  to  the  voters.  In  addition  to  the  petition,  a  feasibility  study 

6  shall  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  study 

7  shall  include  and  the  State  Board  shall  consider  the  proposed 

8  district's  feasibility  as  to  need,  financial  adequacy,  number  of 

9  students,  other  available  services  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 

10  needs  of  surrounding  districts  not  included.  Where  the  pro- 

11  posed  district  has  a  population  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thou- 

12  sand,  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 

13  a  plan  for  dividing  the  area  of  the  proposed  special  district 

14  into  six  election  districts  of  equal  population  taking  into 

15  account,  insofar  as  possible,  the  existing  school  'district  bound- 

16  ary  lines.  Upon  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or, 

17  if  no  action  is  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  after  the 

18  expiration  of  60  days  from  the  date  the  petition  is  received 

19  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education 

20  shall  direct  the  board  of  directors  of  each  school  district  com- 

21  prising  the  proposed  special  district  to  cause  the  proposal  to 

22  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  each  district  in  accordance  with 

23  Section  36  of  this  Act. 

Section  39.  The  ballot  used  in  the  election  shall  be  in 

2  substantially  the  following  form: 

3  PROPOSITION 

4  Shell  there  be  organized  a  special  school  district  compris* 

5  ing.the  school  districts  of  .    (described  by  school 

6  district  name  and/or  number).  State  of  Missouri,  for  voca- 

7  tional  education  and  for  the  education  and  training  of  handi* 
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8  capped  and  severely  handicapped  children,  embracing  the  en- 

9'  "tire  area  of  these  school  distiicts,  having  the  power  to  impose 

10  a  property  tax  not  to  exceed  the  aniiual  rate  of  twenty-five 

11  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation,  and  any* 

12  additional  tax  that  is  approved  hereafter  by  vote  thereon, 

13  and  to  be  known  as  "The  Special  School  District  of      . ,  . 

14  as  prayed  for  by  a  petition  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

15  cation  on  the  day  of  ,  19  ? 

16  For  the  special  school  district  and  a  tax 

17  not  to  exceed  $.25  Q 

18  Against  the  special  school  district  and  a 

19  tax  not  to  exceed  $.25  Q 

20  (Instruction  to  voters :  Place  a  cross  mark  (X)  in  the  square  of 

21  your  preference.) 
Section  40.  1.  The  results  of  the  balloting  at  each  poll- 

2  ing  place  shall  be  certified  by  the  judges  and  attested  by  the 

3  clerks  and  transmitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 

4  to  the  board  of  education  of  each  school  district  comprising 

5  the  proposed  special  district,  immediately  upon  tabulation 

6  following  the  closing  of  the  polls.  The  proposal  to  organize 

7  the  special  school  district,  to  carry,  must  receive  a  majority 

8  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  thereon  in  the  area  com- 

9  prising  the  proposed  special  district.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
10'  cation  from  the  results  so  certified  and  attested  shall  de- 

11  termine  whether  the  proposal  for  the  organization  of  the 

12  special  school  district  has  v^^ceived  a  majority  of  the  votes 

13  cast  and  shall  certify  the  results  to  the  board  of  education  of 

14  each  school  district  comprising  the  proposed  special  district. 

15  If  the  certificate  shows  that  the  proposition  to  organize  the 

16  school  district  has  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  the 
.7  State  Board  of  Education  shall  then  declare  the  special  school 

18  district  organized. 

19  2.  If  the  proposal  to  organize  the  special  district  is  ap« 
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20  proved,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall,  within  30  days  of 

21  the  date  of  approval,  call  an  election  in  the  special  district  at 

22  which  the  board  of  education  of  the  special  district  shall  be 

23  elected  provided,  however,  the  date  for  such  an  election  shall 

24  not  be  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  approval. 

Section  41.  The  costs  of  the  election  in  each  school  dis- 

2  trict  comprising  the  proposed  special  district  on  the  question 

3  of  whether  a  special  school  district  shall  be  organized  shall  be 

4  paid  by  each  school  district  comprising  the  proposed  special 

5  district. 

Section  42.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  a  special  school 

2  district  shall  consist  of  six  members  to  be  elected  as  provided 

3  in  this  Act.  In  addition  to  the  duties  required  of  boards  of  edu- 

4  cation  of  special  school  districts  under  this  Act,  the  board 

5  shall  perform  the  same  duties  and  is  subject  to  the  same  lia- 

6  bilities  as  the  board  of  a  six-director  school  district,  other  than 

7  an  urban  district,  acting  under  the  general  school  laws  of  the 

8  State  of  Missouri.  i 

9  2.  The  board  of  education  of  a  special  school  district 

10  shall  have  the  power,  in  addition  to  powers  granted  elsewhere 

11  in  this  Act  and  in  addition  to  powers  granted  to  the  boards  of 

12  education  of  six-director  school  districts,  other  than  urban 

13  districts,  under  the  general  school  laws  of  State,  to: 

14  (a)  establish  and  operate  programs  for  the  education  of 

15  hL  jdicapped  and  severely  handicapped  children  residing  in 

16  the  district  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 

17  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  promuU 

18  gated  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

19  (b)  establish  and  operate  programs  for  the  vocational 

20  education  of  residents  of  the  district; 

21  (c)  employ  teachers  and  other  personnel  necessary  to 

22  provide  these  programs,  and 

23  (d)  do  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  and  incidental 
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24  to  any  of  the  foregoing  powers  whether  set  forth  in  this  Act 

25  or  in  the  laws  applicable  to  six-director  school  districts,  except 

26  urban  districts. 

Section  43.  Candidates  for  membership  on  the  board  of 

2  education  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  resident 

3  taxpayers  of  the  proposed  district  who  have  resided  within 

4  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  election  and  who  are 

5  at  least  24  years  of  age.  All  candidates  shall  file  their  declara- 

6  tions  of  candidacy  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 

7  Education  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  election. 

Section  44.  1.  The  board  members  shall  be  elected  at 

2  large  unless  the  district  has  a  population  in  excess  of  one  hun- 

3  dred  thousand.  In  such  event,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

4  prior  to  calling  the  election,  shall  divide  the  area  of  the  special 

5  school  district  into  six  election  districts  of  equal  population, 

6  taking  into  account  insofar  as  possible  the  existing  school  dis- 

7  trict  boundary  lines,  and  the  voters  of  each  election  district 

8  shall  elect  one  board  member  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 

9  election  district.  If  the  board  members  are  elected  at  large  un- 

10  der  this  Section,  the  six  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 

11  shall  be  elected  and  the  two  receiving  the  highest  number  of 

12  votes  cast  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each;  the 

13  two  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be 

14  elected  for  terms  of  two  years  each;  and  the  two  receiving  the 

15  next  highest  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of 

16  one  year  each.  If  board  members  are  elected  from  election  dis- 

17  tricts  under  this  section,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  prior 

18  to  the  election,  sihall  number  the  districts  by  lot  one  to  six  in- 

19  elusive.  Members  elected  from  districts  one  and  two  shall  serve 

20  for  terms  of  three  years;  members  elected  from  districts  three 

21  and  four  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years;  and  members 

22  elected  from  districts  five  and  six  shall  serve  for  one  year.  That 

23  part  of  the  year  between  the  date  of  the  election  of  board  mem- 
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24  bers  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  following  April  is  considered 

25  a  full  year^in  the  terms  of  the  members  elected.  All  board 

26  members  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 

27  qualified  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  issue  certify 

28  icates  of  election  to  the  board  members  elected. 

29  2.  In  all  special  districts  divided  into  election  districts  as 

30  provided  in  Subsection  1  of  this  Section,  the  board  of  education 

31  of  the  special  district  may,  at  any  duly  called  meeting,  adopt  a 

32  resolution  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  redistricting  commit- 

33  tee  to  consider  redistricting  the  special  school  district.  Upon 

34  adoption  of  any  such  resolution,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 

35  education  shall  forward  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  State 

36  Board  of  Education  with  the  request  that  a  redistricting  com- 

37  mittee  be  appointed  in  order  to  redistrict  the  special  school  dis- 

38  trict.  The  redistricting  committee  shall  consist  of  three  resi- 

39  dents  within  the  district,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 

40  of  the  special  district,  plus  three  additional  persons  resident 

41  within  the  special  district,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 

42  Education.  Thereafter*  the  redistricting  committee  shall  meet, 

43  organize  itself  with  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  proceed 

44  with  the  adoption  of  a  redistricting  plan.  Notwithstanding  the 

45  above,  the  board  of  education  shall,  within  90  days  following 

46  the  publication  of  the  decennial  census  figures,  adopt  a  resolu- 

47  tion  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  redistricting  committee;  and 

48  the  redistricting  committee  shall  adopt  a  redistricting  plan. 

49  Any  plan  proposed  to  be  adopted  must  receive  approval  of  a 

50  majority  of  the  whole  redistricting  committee.  Upon  adoption 

51  the  redistricting  committee  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  plan 

52  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  redistricting  committee  to  the 

53  State  Board  of  Education  for  its  approval  or  disapproval  The 

54  State  Board  of  Education  shall  approve  any  redistricting  plan 

55  which  divides  the  special  district  into  six  election  districts  of 

56  equal  population,  taking  into  account  insofar  as  possible  exist^^ 
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57  ing  school  district  boundary  lines.  Upon  approval  by  the  State 

58  Board  of  Education,  the  redistricting  plan  shall  become  effec- 

59  tive  and  aU  board  members  elected  thereafter  shall  be  required 

60  to  be  elected  from  subdistricts  in  which  they  are  resident  If 

61  the  plan  is  not  approved,  then  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  re- 

62  districting  committee  for  revision  and  resubmission.  If  a  re- 

63  districting  plan  has  not  been  adopted  within  one  year  afte.  the 

64  publication  of  the  decennial  census  figures,  the  members  of  the 

65  board  of  ed-ication  shall  run  at  large.  No  member  of  the  redis- 

66  tricting  committee  shall  serve  on  the  board  of  education  for  a 

67  period  of  six  years  foUowing  their  service  on  the  redistricting 

68  committee. 

Section  45.  1.  The  election  of  board  members  shall  be 

2  conducted  by  each  school  district  comprising  the  special  dis- 

3  trict  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  36  and  41. 

4  2.  The  results  of  the  balloting  at  each  polling  place  shall 

5  be  certified  by  the  judges  and  attested  by  the  clerks  and  trans- 

6  mitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  board  of 

7  education  of  each  school  district  comprising  the  special  district, 

8  immediately  upon  tabulation  following  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

9  The  State  Board  of  Education,  from  the  results  so  certified  and 

10  attested,  shall  determine  the  members  elected  to  the  board  of 

11  education  and  shall  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  persons 

12  entitled  thereto. 

Section  46.  When  the  new  district  is  organized,  it  shall  be 

2  a  body  corporate  and  political  subdivision  of  the  State  and 

3  shall  be  known  as  "The  Special  District  of  ■  "  ( a  name 

4  selected  by  the  governing  board)  and,  in  that  name,  may  sue 

5  and  be  sued,  levy  and  collect  taxes  within  the  limitations  of  the 

6  Constitution  and  Sfection  55  of  this  Act,  issue  bonds  and  possess 

7  the  same  corporate  powers  as  six-director  school  districts 

8  other  than  urban  districts.  All  constitutional  provisions  and 

9  laws  applicable  to  the  organization  and  government  of  six-di- 
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10  rector  school  districts,  other  than  urban  districts,  are  appU-_ 

11  cable  to  districts  organized  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Section  47.  The  board  of  education  of  the  special  district 

2  may  establish  schools  within  any  school  district  comprising  the 

3  special  district  for  any  of  the  children  designated  in  this  Act 

4  and  may  establish  programs  for  any  such  children  within  any 

5  school  district  included  in  the  special  district,  in  classrooms 

6  furnished  by  the  school  district,  if  the  number  of  children 

7  available  for  instruction  in  such  classrooms  is  sufficient  under 

8  standards  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Section  48.  The  determination  of  whether  a  child  is  eligi* 

2  ble  for  the  programs  of  the  special  district  for  the  handicapped 

3  or  severely  handicapped  shall  be  made  by  the  special  district 

4  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State 

5  Board  of  Education  pursuant  to  Section  4. 

Section  49.  If  a  special  district  is  organized  in  any  area  of 

2  this  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  neither  the  State 

3  Board  of  Education  nor  any  school  district  wi*hin  the  special 

4  district  shall  be  required  to  establish  schools  or  classes  for  the 

5  training  or  education  of  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped 

6  children  under  any  other  existing  law. 

Section  50.  The  special  school  district  shall  provide  free 

2  vocational  instruction  for  children  under  the  age  of  21  years 

3  resident  within  the  district's  boundaries.  The  vocational  pro- 

4  gram  of  instruction  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Department 

5  of  Education  and  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  provide  sufficient 

6  vocational  and  academic  training  for  the  student  to  receive  a 

7  high  school  diploma  at  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade. 

8  The  board  of  education  of  the  special  school  district,  subject 

9  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  shall 

10  establish  standards  for  admission  to  vocational  programs  op- 

11  erated  by  the  district. 

Section  51.  1.  The  board  of  fJucation  of  each  special 
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2  school  district  shall  provide  for  the  free  transportation  of  aU 

3  children  under  the  age  of  21  years  residing  in  the  special  dis- 

4  trict  who  attend  its  classes  or  schools  and  shall  make  all  needed 

5  rales  and  regulations  for  the  free  transportation  of  these  chU- 

6  dren. 

7  2.  A  special  school  district  is  entitled  to  State  transporta- 

8  tion  aid  under  Section  70  of  this  Act  for  handicapped  and 

9  severely  handicapped  children  and  under  Section  163.161,  Re- 

10  vised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  for  children  attending  the  voca- 

1 1  tional  education  pr  gram  of  the  special  district. 

gegtio^527^^i^5p-|^gjjjjjjj  districFni^rTat  the  discre- 

2  tion  of  its  board  of  education  and  upon  the  request  of  com- 

3  ponent  local  districts,  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  coop- 

4  erative  activities  including  but  not  limited  to  group  purchas- 

5  ing,  centralized  computer  services,  audiovisual  services  and 

6  library  services  for  the  school  districts  served  by  the  special 

7  district. 

Section  53.  The  voters  of  each  district  comprising  a  spe- 

2  cial  school  district  shall  vote  by  ballot  upon  aU  questions  pro- 

3  vided  by  law  for  submission  at  school  elections,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  special  school  districts,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April 

5  after  the  special  organization  election  and  on  the  first  Tuesday 

6  of  April  every  year  thereafter.  Notice  of  all  elections  shall  be 

7  give-  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  special  school  district 

8  by  publication  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation 

9  within  the  special  district  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive 

10  weeks,  the  last  insertion  to  be  no  longer  than  one  week  prior  to 

11  the  date  of  the  election.  At  the  elections  the  voters  of  the  spe- 

12  cial  district  shall  elect',  by  ballot,  two  board  members  to  suc- 

13  ceed  those  whose  terms  have  expired  and  the  board  members 

14  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  three  years  and  until 

15  their  sv    ssors  have  been  elected  and  qualified  and  shall  as- 

16  sume  the  duties  of  their  offices  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  of  education  held  p.f  ler  their  election.  If  the  board 
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18  members  are  elected  from  election  districts  under  Section  44 

19  of  this  Act,  then  successors  to  those  board  members  whose 

20  terms  expire  shall  be  selected,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  election 
'  21   by  the  voters  resident  in  the  election  districts  in  which  the 

22  board  member  whose  term  has  expired  was  resident  and  the 

23  board  members  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  three 

24  years  each  and  until  their  successors  have  been  elec.ad  and 

25  qualified.  Candidates  shall  file  their  declarations  of  candidacy 

26  for  office  of  board  member  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 

27  education  of  the  special  school  district  at  least  30  days  prior 
"^58   to  the  date  of  the  election.  The  board  of  education  shall  cause- 

29  ballots  to  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  exper  -  ^f  the  spe- 

30  cial  school  district  and  the  elections  shall  be  hela     the  same 

31  time,  in  the  same  places,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 

32  officials  as  elections  for  board  members  in  the  school  districts 

33  comprising  the  special  district.  Within  24  hours  after  the  elec- 

34  tion,  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  shall  certify  to  the  board 

35  of  education  of  the  special  school  district  the  total  number  of 

36  votes  cast  for  each  candidate  and  the  votes  cast  on  all  ques- 

37  tions  submitted.  Within  48  hours  thereafter,  at  least  a  majority 

38  of  the  then  qualified  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 

39  special  school  district  shall  jointly  tabulate  the  results  so  re- 

40  ceived  and  shall  declare  and  certify  the  candidates  receiving 

41  the  greatest  number  of  votes  fox  terms  of  three  years  each  and 

42  until  the  :  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified,  and  . 

43  shall  declare  and  certify  the  results  o£  the  vote  cast  on  any 

44  question  presented  at  the  election. 

Section  54.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  a  special  school 

2  district  may  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  bequest,  eminent 

3  domain  or  otherwise  all  necessary  lands,  buildings,  equip- 

4  ment,  and  supplies  including  transportation  facilities,  to  carry 

5  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Whenever  the  board  o£ 

6  education  selects  property  or  additional  property  for  school 
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7  purposes  and  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  thereof  as  to  the 

8  price  to  be  paid,  or  for  any  other  reason  cannot  secure  a 

9  title  thereto,  the  board  may  proceed  to  condemn  the  property 

10  in  the  manner  provided  in  Chapter  523,  Revised  Statutes  of 

11  Missouri,  and  upon  such  condemnation  and  payment  of  the 

12  appraisement  as  provided,  the  title  to  the  property  shall  vest 

13  in  the  special  school  district 

14  2.  The  board  of  education  of  a  special  district  may  lo- 

15  cate  the  sites  of  schools,  offices,  playgrounds  and  other  neces- 

16  sary  fa  ilities  at  such  places  within  the  district  as  it  deems  in 
17"  the  best  mterests  of  the  distnctT"  ^  — 

Section  55.  1.  The  initial  tax  imposed  on  property  sub- 

2  ject  to  the  taxing  power  of  a  special  school  district  under 

3  Article  X,  Section  11  (a)  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  exceed 

4  the  annual  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars 

5  assessed  valuation,  which  tax  rate  shall  be  used  for  the  dis- 

6  trict's  programs  for  the  education  and  training  of  handicapped 

7  and  severely  handicapped  children  and  for  vocational  educa- 

8  tion  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

9  2.  Increases  in  the  tax  rate  may  be  made  with  voter  ap- 
proval in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  Chapter  164,  Re- 

1 1    vised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  for  other  school  districts. 

Section  56.  All  real  and  tangible  personal  property 

2  owned  by  railroads,  street  railways,  bridge  companies,  tele- 

3  graph  companies,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  elec- 

4  trie  transmission  line  companies,  pipeline  companies,  express 

5  companies,  airline  companies  and  other  companies  and  public 

6  utilities  whose  property  is  assessed  by  the  State  Tax  Commis- 

7  sion  shall  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  levied  on  other 

8  property  in  the  special  school  district  and  said  property  shall 

9  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  pr  ,  > 
erty  which  is  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  for  general 
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12  153,  154  and  155,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  shall  apply 

13  to  taxation  by  special  school  districts  to  the  same  extent  as 

14  if  special  school  districts  were  specifically  included  in  the  pro- 

15  visions  contained  in  Chapters  151,  153,  154  and  155,  Revised 

16  Statutes  of  Missouri,  except  that  the  taxes  levied  by  special 

17  school  districts  shall  not  be  included  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

18  termining  the  average  school  levy  for  the  other  school  districts 

19  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  taxes  levied 

20  against  the  propei-ty  by  special  school  districts  shall  be  col- 

21  lected  in  the  same  manner  as  general  county  taxes. 

Section  57.  The  Department  of  Education  shall  inspecT 

2  all  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped 

3  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  upon  its  ap- 

4  proval,  the  special  school  district  shall  receive  State  aid  under 

5  the  provisions  of  Sections  58,  68,  69  and  70  of  this  Act. 

Section  58.  1.  Each  special  district  formed  under  pro- 

2  visions  of  this  Act  shall  receive  an  amount  for  each  pupil  in 

3  average  daily  attendance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  re- 

4  ceived  by  all  districts  comprising  the  special  district  for  the 

5  preceding  school  year  under  provision.'^i  of  Section  163.031, 

6  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  divided  by  the  total  number  of 

7  children  of  school  age  in  average  daily  attenda/.ce  in  the 

8  schools  of  such  districts  during  that  year.  A  student  enrolled  in 

9  classes  or  programs  in  both  the  special  district  and  a  compo- 

10  nent  district  or  a  pupil  enrolled  in  a  local  district  who  needs 

11  itinerant  or  temporary  services  provided  by  the  special  district 

12  shall  continue  his  enrollment  in  the  local  district  for  purposes 

13  of  apportionment  of  State  aid  on  average  daily  attendance.  The 

14  special  district  may  include  the  pupil  in  classes  approved  for 

15  special  categorical  aid.  The  district  providing  transportation 

16  may  claim  State  transportation  aid. 

17  2.  The  special  schoo'  district  is  entitled  to  apportionment 

18  of  State  aid  in  the  same  manner  as  six-director  school  districts 
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19  even  though  the  tax  rate  levied  by  the  special  school  district 

20  is  less  than  that  required  by  Section  163.021,  Revised  Statutes 

21  of  Missouri. 

Section  59.  The  board  of  education  of  the  special  school 

2  district  shall  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  per  capita 

3  cost  of  its  programs  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Depart- 

4  ment  of  Education.  Upon  approval  thereof  by  the  State  De- 

5  partment  of  Education,  the  board  of  education  of  the  special 

6  school  district  shall  require  of  all  resident  students  over  21 

7  years  of  age  ?nd  all  nonresident  students  desiring  to  partici* 
"8  "pate"rri  the  programs  of  the  special  school  district  a  tuition  fee 

9  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Section  60.  The  board  of  education  of  the  responsible 

2  local  school  district  or  of  the  responsible  special  school  dis- 

3  trict  or  the  State  Department  of  Education  shall  notify  every 

4  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  diagnosed,  evaluated,  re- 

5  evaluated  or  assigned  under  the  provision  of  this  Act  of  the 

6  results  of  any  diagnosis  evaluation  or  reevaluation  made  pur- 

7  suant  to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  of  the  recommended  assign- 

8  ment,  change  in  assignment,  or  denial  of  assignment  of  the 

9  child  to  a  class  or  program  provided  under  this  Act.  The  notice 

10  shall  be  in  writing,  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  the 

11  parent  or  guardian  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested. 

12  The  notice  shall  advise  the  parent  or  guardian  that,  upon 

13  request,  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  permitted  to  inspect, 

14  at  the  school  attended  by  the  child  or  at  another  convenient 

15  place  at  any  time  during  regular  school  hours,  all  records 

16  pertaining  to  said  child  including  all  diagnoses,  evaluations 

17  and  reevaluations  obtained  by  the  board  of  education  or  the 

18  State  Department  of  Education.  The  notice  shall  also  contain 

19  information  as  to  the  procedure  for  requesting  a  review  of 

20  any  action  taken  by  the  board  of  education  or  the  State  De- 

21  partment  of  Education. 
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Section  61.  1.  The  notification  shall  contain  the  informa- 

2  tion  that  upon  written  request  to  the  board  of  education  or  to 

3  the  State  Department  of  Education  made  within  10  days  of  the 

4  date  of  the  notification  the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  entitled 

5  to  a  hearing  on  the  action  advised  of  in  the  notice.  Such  a 

6  hearing,  if  requested,  shall  be  held  not  more  than  30  days 

7  after  receipt  of  the  request.  If  no  request  for  hearing  is  made, 

8  the  assignment  or  other  action  shall  be  made. 

9  2.  The  notification  shall  also  contain  the  information  that 

10  upon  written  request  by  the  parent  or  guardian  to  the  board 

11  of  educafibn  or  to  the  State  Department  of  Education^  what^ 

12  ever  the  case  may  be,  at  any  time  but  not  to  exceed  once  per 

13  year,  the  board  of  education  or  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 

14  cation  shall  cause  a  reevaluation  to  be  made. 

Section  62.  No  change  in  the  assignment  or  status  of  a 

2  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  child  shall  be  made 

3  within  the  period  afforded  the  parent  or  guardian  to  request 

4  and  obtain  a  hearing  under  Sections  61  and  64  except  ti»at 

5  such  change  may  be  made  with  the  written  consent  of  the 

6  parent  or  guardian.  If  the  health  or  safety  of  the  child  or  of 

7  other  persons  would  be  endangered  by  delaying  the  change 

8  in  assignment,  the  change  may  be  sooner  made  but  without 

9  prejudice  to  any  rights  that  the  child  and  his  parent  or  guard- 

10  ian  may  have  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  otherwise  pursuant  to 

11  law. 

Section  63.  The  hearing  provided  for  in  Section  61  shall 

2  be  conducted  by  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  school 

3  to  which  assignment  has  been  made.  The  hearing  shall  be  in- 

4  formal,  witnesses  need  not  be  sworn,  and  a  record  of  the  pro- 

5  ceedings  need  not  be  made.  The  school  district  or  the  State 

6  Department  of  Education  shall  see  that  the  parent  or  guardian 

7  or  their  representative  is  advised  of  and  permitted  to  review 

8  all  diagnoses,  evaluations  and  reevaluations  obtained  by  the 
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9   board  of  education  or  the  State  Department  of  Education 

10  which  pertain  to  the  child.  The  school  district  or  State  Depart- 

11  ment  of  Education  shall  fully  advise  the  parents  or  guardian 

12  or  their  representative  of  each  reason  relied  upon  by  it  in 

13  taking  the  proposed  action.  The  parents  or  guardian  or  their 

14  representative  may  present  any  information  whether  v/ritten 

15  or  oral  to  the  officer  which  pertains  to  the  recommended  action. 

16  Cross-examination  shall  be  permitted. 

Section  64.  If  a  satisfactory  solution  is  not  reached  at 

2  this  hearing,  the  parent  or  guardian  may  appeal  within  10 

3  days  to  the  board  oX  education  of  the^^frict      TiTthe^  case^ 

4  of  a  State  school,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Not  more 

5  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  request  for  appeal,  a  hearing 

6  shall  be  held  before  either  the  board  of  education  of  the  dis- 

7  trict  or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  school,  before  the  State  Board 

8  of  Education.  At  least  14  days  written  notice  shall  be  given 

9  to  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  of  the  date,  time  and 

10  place  of  the  hearing.  The  board  of  education  of  the  district 

11  may  designate  a  person  or  persons  not  directly  connected  with 

12  the  original  decision  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 

13  designate  a  member  of  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 

14  cation  in  Jefferson  City  to  hold  the  hearing  and  to  recommend 

15  to  the  board  findings  of  fact  and  specific  action  based  thereon. 

16  Findings  of  fact  and  a  final  decision  shall  be  rendered  by  the 

17  board  of  education  of  the  district  or  by  the  State  Board  of 

18  Education,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  earliest  possible  time 

19  but  in  no  event  longer  than  30  days  after  the  day  the  hearing 

20  is  concluded. 

Section  65.  1.  At  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  Section 

2  64  of  this  Act,  the  parent  or  guardian  or  their  representative 

3  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  to 

4  introduce  evidence,  to  appear  in  person  and  to  be  represented 

5  by  counsel.  Prior  to  the  hearing,  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
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6  tlieir  representative  shall  have  access  to  any  reports,  records, 

7  clinical  evaluations  or  other  materials  upon  which  the  action  to 

8  be  reviewed  was  wholly  or  partially  based  which  could  reason- 

9  ably  have  a  bearing  on  the  correctness  of  the  determination. 
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2.  A  complete  record  shall  be  made  of  all  proceedings  at 
this  hearing  which  record  shall  include  verbatim  transcription 
of  all  testimony  and  shall  include  all  documents,  writings  or 
other  evidence  presented  by  any  party. 

Section  66.  The  decision  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
district  or  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  shall  be  final  except 
that  any  person  aggrieved  by^he  decision  may  appeal  as  pro- 
vided in  Chapter  536,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.  A  copy  of 
the  board's  decision  together  with  a  copy  of  its  findings  of  fact 

6  shall  be  mailed  on  the  day  the  decision  is  rendered  to  the 

7  parent  or  guardian  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested. 

Section  67.  1 .  Handicapped  children  who  are  admitted  to 
the  programs  or  facilities  provided  by  the  division  of  mental 
health  shall  have  a  right  to  the  services  provided  by  this  act, 
and  shall  not  be  denied  admission  to  any  appropriate  public 
school  or  special  school  district  program  where  the  child  ac- 

6  tually  resides,  because  he  is  admitted  to  the  program  or  fa- 

7  cility  provided  by  the  division  of  mental  health,  but  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  division  of  mental  health  from 
providing  or  procuring  such  special  educational  services  to 
such  children.  The  school  district,  except  school  districts  which 
are  a  part  of  a  special  school  district,  or  the  special  school 
district  of  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  handi- 
capped child  for  whom  special  educational  services  are  pro- 
vided or  procured  by  the  division  of  mental  health,  or  the  dis- 
trict which  would  otherwise  be  responsible  for  providing  gra- 
tuitous education  for  such  child,  shall  be  responsible  for  per 

17  pupil  costs  for  special  education  services  for  such  child  in  an 

18  amount  not  to  exceed  the  average  sum  produced  per  child  by 

19  the  local  tax  effort  of  the  district. 
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20  2.  Failure  of  a  district  to  pay  such  amount  to  the  Division 

21  of  Mental  Health  within  90  days  after  a  bill  is  submitted  by  the 

22  Division  shall  result  in  deduction  of  the  amount  due  by  the 

23  State  Board  of  Education  from  subsequent  payments  of  any 

24  State  financial  aid  due  such  district  and  in  the  payment  by  the 

25  Sta  J  Board  of  Education  to  the  Director  of  Mental  Health  of 

26  the  amount  deducted. 

Section  68.  1.  Each  school  district  or  special  school  dis- 

2  trict  maintaining  one  or  more  approved  special  programs  for 

3  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  children  under  the  pro- 
vision-of- this  Act  shall  receive  State  aid  a t Ihe  rate^  six 

5  thousand  dollars  for  each  approved  class  of  children  per  term 

6  of  180  days  as  provided  by  Section  163.021,  Revised  Statutes 

7  of  Missouri,  except  that  approved  classes  for  the  educable 

8  mentally  retarded  shall  be  funded  at  four  thousand  five  hun- 

9  dred  dollars  per  approved  class,  and  approved  classes  of  reme- 

10  dial  reading  shall  be  funded  at  three  thousand  five  hundred 

11  dollars  per  approved  class.  Such  amounts  shall  be  in  addition 

12  to  aid  provided  by  Section  163.031,  Revised  Statutes  of  Mis- 

13  souri. 

14  2.  For  approved  classes  of  children  under  5  years  of  age, 

15  but  not  under  the  age  of  3,  State  aid  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 

16  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  163.017,  Revised 

17  SU  utes  of  Missouri,  for  all  age  levels.  In  addition,  the  district 

18  shall  receive  for  each  such  class  one-half  the  amount  provided 

19  in  Subsection  1  ol  ihU  Section. 

20  3.  For  approved  programs  for  gifted  children.  State  aid 

21  not  to  exceed  half  of  the  cost  of  instructional  personnel  and 

22  special  materials  listed  and  approved  on  the  project  application 

23  shall  be  apportioned. 

24  4.  An  additional  amount  of  $4,000  shall  be  received  for 

25  each  professional  staff  member,  other  than  classroom  teachers, 

26  who  is  employed  to  work  full  time  with  handicapped  or  se- 
r  D?r  ^  verely  handicapped  children. 
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28  S.  For  classes  of  handicapped  children,  $2,000  shall  be 

29  received  for  each  full  time  teacher  aide  when  such  aide  is 

30  employed  in  accordance  with  standards  approved  by  the  State 

31  Board  of  Education. 

32  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  *'class"  shall  mean  a 

33  group  of  not  less  than  10  children  except  that  fewer  than  10 

34  children  may  constitute  a  class  when  it  is  found  necessary  and 

35  advisable  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  69.  Each  school  district  or  special  district  shall  re- 

2  ceive  up  to  $800  per  year  for  each  homebound  child,  child 

3  receiving  special  services  outside  the  special  class,  of  child 

4  served  by  contractual  arrangement  with  a  private  or  public 

5  agency. 

Section  70.  Transportation  aid  for  handicapped  and 

2  severely  handicapped  students  attending  classes  within  the 

3  school  district,  special  district  or  nearby  district  under  a  con- 

4  tractual  arrangement  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 

5  schedule  set  forth  in  Section  163.161,  Revised  Statutes  of  Mis- 

6  souri.  In  addition,  an  amount  equal  to  half  of  the  additional 

7  cost  of  transporting  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped 

8  children  above  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  transporting  all 

9  children  of  the  district  shall  be  apportioned  where  such  special 

10  transportation  is  approved  in  advance  by  the  State  Depart* 

11  ment  of  Education  and  is  in  accordance  with  laws  and  regula- 

12  tions  governing  ichool  transportation  vehicles.  If  children  are 

13  transported  to  regular  public  school  programs  and  also  to  a 

14  special  school  for  an  appropriate  special  program,  the  district 

15  furnishing  the  transportation  may  qualify  for  transportation 

16  reimbursement  for  both  programs  if  approved  by  the  State 

17  Department  of  Education. 

Section  71.  For  each  child  under  the  age  of  21  enumer- 

2  ated  annually  on  the  census  of  handicapped  and  severely 

3  handicapped  children,  the  distilct  shall  receive  one  dollar. 
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167.041.  Section  167.031  applies  to  handicapped  chil- 

2  dren  and  severely  handicapped  children,  provided  that  such 

3  children  receive  special  educational  services  as  required  by 

4  this  Act.  If  instruction  is  provided  at  home,  it  must  be  sub- 

5  stantially  equivalent  to  instruction  given  the  children  of  like 

6  development  in  special  educational  programs  provided  under 

7  this  Act. 

Section  72.  In  no  event  shall  any  sum  in  excess  of  two 

2  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  expended  from  the  state 

3  school  moneys  fund  to  implement  the  provisions  of  sections 
4-  1,2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  of  this  act  prior  to  July  1,1974^ 

Section  A.  Sections  163.151,  167.041.  178.010,  178.020, 

2  178.030,  178.040,  178.047,  178.050,  178.060,  178.070,  178.080,' 

3  178.090,  178.1C  ,  178.110,  178.120,  178.130,  178.140,  178.150,' 

4  178.190,  178.200.  178.210.  178.220,  178.230.  178.240,  178.250,' 

5  178.260,   178.270,  178.680,  178.690,   178.705,   178.730,  and 

6  178.750,  RSMo  1969,  and  Sections  178.640,  178.650,  178.660, 

7  178.670,   178.700,  178.710,  178.720,   178.740,   178.760,  and 

8  178.765  of  House  Bill  No.  1096  as  enacted  by  the  Second 

9  Regular  Session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  and 
10   approved  by  the  Governor  on  June  23,  1972,  are  repealed. 

Section  B.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  72  of  this  act 

2  shall  become  effective  on  September  28,  1973,  and  all  other 

3  sections  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1974. 

/ 
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I.  GENERAL  STANDARDS 

In  tht  event  o  pubhc  cducotionot  ogency  n  unobie  to  provide  specioi  educottonol  services  dtrtctly  withtn  its 
focilitits,  It  IS  permissible  to  controct  with  nonprofit  orgomiottons  for  such  services  m  occordonce  with 
SECTION  162  705  RSMo    It  is  the  purpose  of^lhis  form  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  o  nonprofit  orgom. 
xotton  ht  prehminory  controct  opprovol  with  o  loco!  educotionol  ogency  or  Stote  Deportmtnt  of  Elementory 
ond  Sccondory  Educotion,  Fmol  opprovol  will  be  pursuont  to  the  submission  to  the  Stott  Department  of 
Elementory  ond  Secondory  Educotion  ol  o  controct  negotioted  between  the  nonprofit  orgoniiotion  ond  a 
locol  school  district  or  Stote  Department  of  Elementory  ond  Secondory  Educotion  focility. 

Before  fmol  opprovol  for  stote  support  of  ohondicopped  student  in  o  non.profit  pnvote  educotionol  orgoni- 
lotion  con  be  given,  the  Stote  Deportment  of  Elementory  ond  Secondory  Educotion  sholl  determine  that 
(1^  the  quality  of  pfogromming,  supporting  stoff  ond  services,  focilities  ond  supplies  is  ot  leost  equol  to 
thot  provided  students  without  educotionol  hondicops  m  the  controctmg  district,  ond  (2)  thot  the  locol 
district  or  speciol  dittnct  or  Stote  Deportment  of  Elementory  ond  Secondory  Educotion  focility  cannot 
provide  on  oppfopriote  educationoi  progrom  by  any  other  reosonobie  oiternotive. 


II.  PROGRAM  STANDARDS 

A.  The  orgonizotion  must  offer  proof  of  finonc«ol  solvency  ond  be  copoble  of  fulfilling  its  commitments  for 
the  education  of  eligible  studen*s  enroMed  in  ony  or  oil  courses. 

B.  A  reosonobie  teochef*student  rotio  shoi)  be  estoblished  ond  momtomed. 

C.  Good  housekeeping  must  be  momtomed  throughout  the  focility  ot  oil  times. 

D.  The  orgonizotiOn  providing  progrom s  sholl  keep  occurote  ond  uo  ;o*dote  doss  schedules,  records,  ond 
reports. 

E.  The  programs  sholl  be  in  complionce  with  opi^icoble  locol  ordinances,  stote  ond  federal  stotutes, 
licensing  lows  ond  regulotions. 

F .  The  organiiotion  sholl  furnish  o  detoiled  schedule  of  tuition,  fees,  ond  other  chorges. 


111.  PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 

Stote  Old  sholl  not  be  gronted  unless  the  personnel  employed  m  the  speciol  proQr/im  kgyt  been  speciflcolly 
fvomed  for  work  in  the  oreo  of  responsibility  for  which  they  ore  chorged.  Professionol  personnel  shall  be 
subject  to  certificotion  review  ond  opprovol  by  the  State  Department  of  Elementory  bnd  Secondory  Educotion. 
Ancillory  ond  Supportive  staff  shall  be  odequote  to  oss«st  the  professional  itoff. 
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tV.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A    Legot  Nome  of  Orgonuotion 
Address  


Stote  Zip   Tete^one 


6    Is  orgomiotion  tncorporoted^  YES  ,  NO      tf  yes,  pteose  (ist  office 

with  title.        ,  .  ,  


C    Does  orgoniiotton  hove  o  Boord  of  Directors^   YES  NO.     tf  yes, 

pleose  'ist.  How  oppomted  or  elected'  -  


(Attach  addf-ndom  if  nr<rssary.) 

D.  ts  orgonizotton  occredited  by  o  lice.ising  agency  or  boord'   YES   NO. 

If  so.  pleoie  eaploin  


E    Fiscot  mformotion  (sources  of  operoting  copitot)    List  oil  funds  ovoilobte  other  thon  stote  educotionot 
monies  


(<\lle<'h  ttddrndttii  if  iirrrsMery.) 
F    Chtef  odmmistrotive  officer 

Nome  Title 

Quolificotions    Degrees  held  ^^^^^—^-^^^^^ 
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Worii  experience 


(  \uai  h  d()(i(  nilufli  if  ni  I  «  ^v.,r\  J 

G    Profess.onoi  sloff  .nvolvej  w.lh  students    Include  o  seporote  sheet  .nd.cc».ng  mstruclor's  nome,  soc.ol 
security  ntmbfjf,  degree*  held,  oge,  wofk  experience,  cer f ,f icot.on  held,  ond  subiect  oreo  tough» 

H    Adm.ssiOf>  fequ.remet^ts    Please  give  o  bnef  norrolive  explommg  od-n  ss.on  polices  for  hondicopped 
students     ^_  _ 


I    Refund  policy    Pleose  md.cote  refund  policy  felgt.ve  to  unused  porl.on  oi  tuition  ond  or  fees  of  students. 


J    Is  0fgof>»iotion  church  offilioted'  If  so,  pleose  exploi 
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i  certtfv  that  to  the  best  of  mv  kno^klerl^c  the  information  contained  in  this  application  is  correct  and 
complete  and  that  the  applicant  dgenc>  named  in  Part  IV  has  authorized  me,  as  tts  representative!  to  gi\t  the 
abo\e  assurances  and  to  file  this  applicattont 


Yarn*  <Pt9*tw  Pimi) 


PatHtor,  Till* 


.    SEND  COMPLfTfD  FOffM  TO:  Director 

Section  of  Special  Edwcotion 
Division  of  Special  Edwcotion 
Stote  Deportment  of  Elemtntary 

9n4  Secendory  Edwcotion 
Pest  Office  Box  480 
Jefferson  City,  Missowri  6S101 
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Foreword 


h.  .^Au!Ii  u  .T  ^"'""^  H.U1.  Bill  474 

i.  v.,.1,  h«d.eopp.d  «ud«,»s  ,p.eiol  .<l„e«i.„«l  s.rvie.s  lufficenf  t.  ™..,,h.i,  „..d. 
•d  n,o.™,..  ,h.K  .<lue....nol  ccpobiliH.,.  Th.  n..ds  .f  «,ch  ..ud«.s  f"  .«*  ".»9 
n^n,  d-o»n..,.  «d  mf.n.i,.  .4,c«i.„cl  ..rvie..  Lodinj  n,«,.  .„ce.„ful  portTei- 
potion  in  homt,  tmplo|rnitm,  ond  eommunitx  lift  ort  rtcogniitd. 

Th.  .,otu|.i  ,.qui,.  rt,.  S,of.  Boord  of  Edueotion  to  d.«.lop  stondords  «,d  ,«ulo- 
IdrotTon*."!'^"''''''''''  "  """""  ™P'«"-«i"«  »P«ior 

Tht  following  pogts  previdt  o  conprthtnsiv.  nvitw  of  rtgulotions,  atoidords  <»J 
».eiol  Iwmin,  p  obloms.  Fo,  more  thon  o  „o,  th.  pwpl.  o(  Missouri  ho«.  work.d  on 
Mfslon         "  *     '"'"•"'»•  «»»«fldone.  ond  voluobl.  ossistone.  ot  .v.ry 

It  is  hop.d  thot  xou  will  find  this  informotion  us.ful  os  ».  work  (or  .>c.ll.nc.  in 
Missouri's  spociol  .ducotion  progrom.  txetiune.  in 
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Th«  ccccuces  provide  specific  responsibilities  to  eduijate  handicapped 
students*    The  responsibilities  of  local  school  boards,  special  school 
district  boards  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  listed  below.  Ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  SECTIONS  162.700,  162.730,  and  162.735  RSMo.  for 
the  specific  language  of  the  lav. 


A.  Local  Boards  of  Education 


1.    RESPONSISILITIES  FOR  SERVICES  TO  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  - 

«.    Each  local  school  district  board  of  education  (not  a  com- 
ponent of  a  special  district)  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  guaranteeing  an  appropriate  educational  program  for 
every  handicapped  student  of  school  age  residing  within  the 
district.    In  the  event  that  needed  services  are  not  cur- 
rently available  within  the  district.  It  Is  the  reaponal- 
blllty  of  the  local  board  to  provide  appropriate  services 
by  district  personnel  or  contractual  arrangements. 

b.  Pertinent  medical,  psychological,  educational  and  other 
auch  records  must  be  obtained  for  each  atudent  prior  to 
program  placement  and  ahall  reflect  the  student's  level  of 
performance  and  expected  academic  growth.    Formal  reevalu- 
atlon  shall  be  provided  as  often  as  neceaaary  to  assure 
that  the  student's  file  la  current  and  reliably  reflects 
his  development  and  placement.    Such  reev^mMnn  mhm^^ 
fT""""  iti  ^"^t  once  three  yeafa. 

The  appropriate  special  education  program  shall  be  based  on 
the  results  of  professional  evaluation  and  educational  rec- 
ommendations.   The  atudent 'a  parents  or  guardians  shall  be 
advised  of  the  results  of  the  evaluation  and  the  basis  for 
aaslgnment. 

c.  The  local  achool  board  may  provide  appropriate  special  edu- 
cation programs  for  atudenta  three  and  four  years  of  age. 
It  la  recommended  that  achool  boarda  provide  preschool  pro- 
grams to  atudenta  needing  servlcea. 

2.    RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  SERVICES  TO  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  - 

a.    Reaponalblllty  for  provlalon  of  appropriate  educational 

programs  for  severely  handicapped  atudenta  not  realdenta  of 
a  apedal  district  reats  with  the  State  Board  of  Education* 
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Local  boards  aay  and  are  encouraged  co  plan  toward  intro- 
ducing and  providing  programs  for  severely  handicapped  stu- 
dents.   However,  since  students  in  this  category  are  scat- 
tered rather  sparsely  In  many  areas  of  the  state  and  nost 
existing  state-operated  schools  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped serve  more  than  one  district,  l  local  board  planning 
to  serve  the  severely  handicapped  strident  must  coordinate 
its  planning  with  and  have  approval  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  prior  to  imple- 
menting the  program.    Approval  will  be  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  local  program  which  may  be  offered  and  the  inclusion 
of  students  in  surrounding  districts  fchich  may  not  be  able 
to  provide  a  program.    Cons Ide rat ioi  will  also  be  given  to 
the  effect  such  approval  would  have  on  an  existing  program 
cperated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    A  local  school 
district  Identifying  severely  handicapped  students  among 
its  school-age  population  shall  refe/  these  students  to  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education,  unless  that  local  school  dis- 
trict provides  a  program  for  severely  handicapped  students. 
All  referrals  of  students  by  local  boards  shall  include 
census,  diagnostic  and  other  evaluative  information  avail- 
able to  the  local  district. 

b.    The  district  of  residence  of  each  student  attending  a  state 
school  for  severely  handicapped  students  or  an  approved 
institution  providing  contractual  services  (except  school 
districts  which  are  a  part  of  a  special  district  and  except 
special  school  districts)  shall  pay  toward  the  cost  of  the 
education  of  the  severely  handicapped  student  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  sum  produced  per  student  by  the  local 
tax  effort  of  the  district. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  CENSUS  AND  PROGRAM  REVIEW  - 

a.  Each  local  board  of  education  shall  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  annually  a  special  census  of  all  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  children  and  youth  under  21  years  of 
age  residing  In  the  district  or  whose  parent  or  guardian 
resides  In  the  district.    In  accordance  with  statutory  pro- 

'vlsions  (SECTION  162.695  RSMo.)  the  census  must  be  received 
by  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation no  later  than  May  15  of  each  school  year. 

b.  Each  local  board  of  education  ahall  review  annually  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  its  educational  program  for  handi- 
capped students  and  take  appropriate  action  in  accordance 
with  that  survey.    (See  SECTION  II. E  -  Self -Evaluation 
Guidelines.) 
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B.  Special  School  District 
Boards  of  Education 

1.    RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  SERVICES  TO  HANDICAPPFD  STUDENTS  - 

a.  Each  special  school  district  board  of  education  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing  an  appropriate  edu- 
cational program  for  every  handicapped  student  of  school 
age  residing  within  the  district.    If  needed  services  are 
not  available  or  feasible  within  the  special  district 
educational  program,  the  special  district  board,  after 
certifying  this  information  to  the  State  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  shall  make  appro- 
priate contractual  arrangements  to  guarantee  needed 
educational  services. 

b.  Pertinent  medical,  psychological,  educational  and  other 
such  records  must  be  obtained  for  each  student  prior  to 
program  placement  and  shall  reflect  the  student's  level  of 
performance  and  expected  academic  growth.    Normal  reevalu- 
ation  shall  be  provided  as  often  as  necessary  to  assure 
that  each  student's  file  is  current  and  reliably  reflects 
his  educational  development  and  indicates  appropt iate 
placemcnf.    Such  reevaluation  shall  occur  at  least  once 
every  three  years* 

c«    The  results  of  professional  evaluation  and  educational 
recommendations  shall  determine  the  student's  educational 
needs  based  upon  the  objective  evaluation  of  such  data* 
Program  planning  and  the  assignment  of  the  student  shall 
also  be  based  upon  these  data.    The  student's  parents  or 
guardians  shall  be  advised  of  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
and  the  basis  for  the  assignment* 

d.    The  special  school  district  board  nay  provide  appropriate 
special  education  programs  for  students  three  and  four 
years  of  age.    It  Is  recommended  that  special  district 
boards  provide  preschool  programs  to  students  needing 
services* 

2*    RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  SERVICES  TO* SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS- 

a*  Responsibility  for  providiiit^  appropriate  educational  pro- 
grans  for  severely  handicapped  students  who  are  residents 
of  a  special  district  rests  with  the  district  board. 
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b*    In  the  event  that  needed  aervices  are  not  available  or 

feasible  In  Its  program*  the  special  district  board  of  edu- 
cation nay  contract  for  educational  services  with  approv- 
able  public  or  private  educational  agencies  In  accordance 
with  the  state  law  and  standards  determined  by  the  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education*  The 
fiscal  obligation  of  the  district  board  for  contractual 
services  shall  Include  an  amount  per  student  not  to  exceed 
the  average  sua  produced  per  student  by  the  local  tax 
efforts  of  Its  component  school  districts* 


c*    In  the  event  contractual  services  are  provided  by  a  facil- 
ity of  the  Missouri  Division  of  Mental  Health,  the  special 
district  board  shall  be  fiscally  responsible  for  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  average  sun  produced  per  student  by  the 
local  tax  effort  of  the  special  district* 


i*    OCSPONSIBlLITIES  FOR  PROGRAM  REVIEW  - 


a*    Each  special  district  board  shall  review  annually  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Its  educational  program  for 
handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  students  and  authorize 
Che  development  of  classes  and/or  services  for  all  students 
In  accordance  with  that  evaluation* 
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State  Board  of  Education 

Th«  State  BoArd  of  Education  ahall  provide  special  educational 
•ervlcea  for  all  aeverely  handicapped  atudents  residing  In 
local  school  dlatrlcts  (not  a  part  of  a  special  district)  pro- 
vided that  such  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  thoae 
atudenta  with  Inatructlon.    This  ahall  not  prevent  any  achool 
dlatrlct  froa  conducting  a  prograa  for  the  speclsl  Instruction 
of  severely  handicapped  atudenta,  except  that  auch  prograas 
Kist  provide  substsntlslly  the  stmt  special  educstlonal  ser- 
vices ss  vould  be  provided  In  s  school  opersted  by  the  Stste 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  prograa  oust  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Is 
sccordance  with  esubllshed  regulstlons.    Speclsl  educstlon 
programs  estsbllshed  by  the  Stste  Bosrd  of  Educstlon  shall 
assist  the  totsl  development  of  the  individual  student  in 
order  that  he  may  achieve  the  best  possible  sdjustaent  in 
society. 

The  Stste  Board  of  Educstlon  shall  estsbllsh  s  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  or  programs  to  provide  speclsl  educstionsl  ser- 
vices for  all  severely  handicapped  students  not  residing  in 
speclsl  school  districts  or  in  other  school  districts  providing 
spproved  speclsl  educstlonal  services  for  severely  handicspped 
students. 

The  Stste  Bosrd  of  Educstlon  shall  provide  services  for  blind 
children  st  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis. 
This  fscility  shall  provide  a  broad  and  individualized  adaptive 
program  of  educational  and  vocational  experiences  to  legslly 
blind  students  in  the  stste  who  otherwise  are  unable  to  mesn- 
ingfully  psrtldpste  in  s  program  for  the  visually  impaired  n 
the  local  level.    Local  school  sdministrators  snd  psrents  who 
are  Interested  in  this  tuition-free,  state-operated  school 
should  write  to:  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815  Msgnolis  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110. 

The  Stste  Bosrd  of  Education  ahall  provide  aervices  for  deaf 
children  at  the  Miasouri  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Pulton.  This 
fscility  shall  provide  a  broad  program  of  educational  and 
vocational  experiences  to  deaf  students  in  the  stste  who  other- 
wise are  unable  to  meaningfully  participate  in  a  program  for 
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the  hearing  iBpeired  «t  the  local  level*    Local  school 
adttlniscrators  and  parents  of  deaf  students  who  are  inter- 
ested In  this  tuition-free »  state-operated  school  should 
write  to:  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Fulton,  Missouri  65251. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  supervisory 
assistance  and  financial  support  to  occupation-oriented 
sheltered  workshop  facilities  operated  by  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  which,  except  for  its  supervisory  staff, 
employs  only  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  persons. 

Sheltered  workshops  shall  provide  a  controlled  work  envi- 
ronaenc  and  a  program  designed  to  offer  the  handicapped 
person  employed  normal  life  experiences  and  to  help  him 
develop  his  capacity,  performance  and  relationship  with 
others. 

Any  group  desiring  to  establish  a  sheltered  workshop 
eligible  for  state  assistance  should  request  a  certificate 
of  approval  from  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  employment  in  a  sheltereu 
workshop  or  otherwise  receiving  services  or  information 
from  such  a  facility  should  contact  the  local  sheltered 
workshop  in  their  area. 
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To  cosply  «fftctlvsly  vlth  r«qulr«Mntt  of  tUM  Uv  (SECTIONS  162.675, 
162.695  And  162.700  RSMo.},  each  public  school  district  ahsll  d«v€lop  a 
pl«n  and  Ispltaant  aducatlonal  tarvlcat  for  handicapped  atudtnts.  Such 
a  plan  should  includa  tne  acrscnlng  and  diagnosis  of  students*  special 
naeda,  the  enalysls  of  the  availability  of  teacher  resources,  an 
Involved  role  of  the  regular  classroou  teacher,  and  structuring  of  Job 
functions  for  effective  program  dsvelopaent. 

There  ere  four  basic  elements  In  e  special  education  program: 

1.  Screening 

2.  Diagnoala 

3.  Instructional  Service 

4.  Eveluatlon 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  districts  to  apply  these  four  elemente  to 
their  special  education  programs  for  handicapped  students. 

School  district  offlclels  should  consider  the  following  statements  as 
they  Initiate  a  cosprehenslve  spsclal  education  program: 

1.  Professional  self-renewal  Is  Important  for  teachers  end  edmln-* 
Istrstors.    Schools  need  to  enhance  opportunities  for  utlllz^ 
Ing  teacher  and  stsff  strengths  to  solve  common  problems  that 
confront  tcachcra  and  students. 

2.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  participate  In  the 
processes  of  screening,  diagnosis.  Instructional  service,  end 
cvalustlon. 

3.  When  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
declslon-oaklng  process  about  decisions  that  affect  them, 
they  will  better  understand  the  problem  and  more  effectively 
seek  solutions. 

4.  Schools  hsve  many  of  the  neccssery  resources  for  developing 
comprehensive  special  education  programs.    Hany  teschers  sre 
trained  in  ereas  other  than  their  esslgnmants,  and  such  train- 
ing or  Interest  should  be  utilized  in  program  development. 

5.  While  It  may  be  necessery  for  districts  to  purchase  some 
special  educational  services.  It  la  usually  mora  appropriate 
for  a  district  to  develop  Its  own  procedures  for  screening, 
diagnosis,  instructional  services,  and  evaluation.  Such 
capability  permits  greater  Interectlon  by  e  number  of  spe- 
ciiillsts,  enebllng  the  teachers  responsible  for  implementing 
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•«n  •<Juc*tl<m*l"  pTMcripCioA*  to  coabin*  ch«ir  tkillt  in 
draloplas  tuch  •  pr««cripcion  «nd  dturmising  th«  tuccttt 
of  ptogrui  lapl«MnC«tioa  for  Mch  •tudaac. 


*PrMcription:    Spacific  r«coflMBd«tirn  for  aducat tonal  •ctivitiM 
iMding  to  •  dafinad  tat  of  aducational  objactivaa  batad  upon  an 
individual  avaluation  of  a  ttudtnt't  laamlng  problaaa. 
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A.  Special  Education 
Developmental  Model 

The  following  ■od«l  h«t  b«tn  prep«r«d  «•  a  guide  for  school  dlstrlctt 
In  developing  procedures  for  screening,  dlegnoels,  end  Inetructlonel 
services  for  handlcspped  students. 


Early  ScrMAing  tor 
frtfchPQl  Scud4ntt 


Scvdvacs  Cxptrivncini 
ta«Tnint  FrobltM 


D«v«lor««nt  ScracnlnR  T«sci 

K««dln«ff  Skills 

T««eh«r  Ch«ckllfC 

Ufttucg*  and  Uarnlni  AsiviManc 

Vlau«l  Acuity 

Auditory  ScMltlvlty 

Auditory  N reaction 


Ida ni if leal Ion 

through: 
•School  taatlns  yrografi 
'Claiirooi  probltma 
'Taachar  chackliit 


Hot*  Savora 


Praichool  ftrograM 
with  cloaa  obaarvation 
and  foriodical  rcattattsant 


Laii  5av«T« 


MOST  nOtUMS  KANDLCD  IN  ISCUUR 
CU5H00M 

UCUUR  CUS'RJOH  WITH  COKlUtUTIOM 


UCULtt  CU»S«O0H  WITH    /  *g 

W        UCUUR  CUSIIOON  TW  lUOMCC  />» 


Oiagnoatlc 
PoUov-throuth 

1 

I  UCUUR  CUSIIOON  fW  lUOUICC  /  >  , 
\  «OGM  StniCS  OR  PtfT-TUtf  irCCIAL  CUM |  f 

rvLi-TiMi  srtc'41.  cuss 

IK  RICUUR  SCNC  K  *  lUIVC 
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Auditory  r«r 

■*pt Ion 

Vliw«I  rcrccptlon 

r*ychoIo(lc« 

5*Mory  Notoi 

BeMvlor 

DUgnoitlc  roilov-through 


IUii€«tlon«l 
Rcc««»*n<l«tloi 


  CLASS(OC*( 


1.  yj 


Vl(u«l  Acuity 
Auditory  Acuity 
AchltvcMtit 
f«ychotogle«I 
Awdltory  ftrctptlon 
Vlttuj  ftrcvptlon 
Speech 

■•luvlor 

Rc«dlnt  01«fnoatlc 
ArlthMtlc  01«cnoitle 


I>l«fn«itlc 
St«fflng 

Further  | 

ttcm*t  Mxf  ICS0I1CE  / 

st»tf»ce     r**T.T»f  sricwi  clam/  S  " 


mt.TtMt  trtCIAL  CLMI 


triCUt  DAT  sciwot 


»r»CFPT|Al  SCIIOOt 
MOiriTAl  SCHOOL 


ntATMorr  crwTtts 
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.  Screening  Process 


1.  NEED  FOR  SCREENING  -  The  purpose  of  screening  students  Is  to 
Identify  suspected  physical,  bthsvloral*  and  educational 
problems  that  may  Interfere  with  their  capability  of  achiev- 
ing success  in  school.    A  screening  program  should  provide 
Information  of  the  diversity  and  variability  of  developmental 
levels  of  students  and  should  lead  to  the  Identification  of 
those  needing  referral  for  more  specific  diagnosis. 

2.  SCREENING  PROCESS  -  The  screening  process  Is  a  systematic 
survey  of  a  group  of  students  using  relatively  simple  devices 
which  are  reliable  for  Identifying  significant  Individual 
differences  among  them  t^lch.  If  detected,  should  result  In 
4pproprlate  educational  Intervention.    For  purposes  In  the 
school  setting,  screening  Is  considered  In  the  flowchart  In 
two  categories: 

a.  Early  screening  for  preschool  sMdents  (See  Appendix  A) 

b.  Screening  In  grades  K  through  12  <See  Appendix  B) 

3.  OUTCOME  -  As  a  result  of  a  district's  development  of  a  screen- 
ing model,*  It  Is  expected  ths  following  outcomes  will  be 
achieved: 

a.  Screening  models  will  be  reviewed  and  one  selected  for 
Implementation. 

b.  A  staff  member  of  the  district  will  be  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  screening  process. 
Such  organization  should  Include  determining  tests  to  be 
used,  training  of  testing  personnel,  scheduling,  gathering 
data  and  sharing  with  other  professionals,  itld  developing 
staff  procedures  from  which  recommendations  about  students 
will  be  carried  out. 

c.  .  Teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  should  be 

trained  to  Implement  the  screening  process. 


^Screening  Model  -  An  adopted  procedure  of  activities  and  identifica- 
tion measures  which,  when  completed,  will  provide  a  district  Informa- 
tion regarding  those  students  who  might  have  difficulty  In  achieving 
success  in  the  regular  classroom. 
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The  prlnclptl  or  oChtr  AdalniflCrtClvt  offlcltU  thould 
docuMht  tht  procsdurM  and  timm  tchtdultt  and  provlda 
othtr  oftctsMry  infonMClon  for  tha  •ucctttful  adoption 
and  IvplaMotttlon  of  •  acraaAlog  proctst. 
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C.  Diagnostic  Process 


1.    NEED  POt  DIAGNOSIS  -  Th«r«  it  •  BMd  to  dttarmiiM  atrcngtht 
and  vMlaiMttt  of  ttudtntt  «spttritncing  iMrning  dif f icultitt 
In  ord«r  th«t  dtvtlopatAttl  and  tCAdadc  tkillt  of  «  ttudcnt 
can  b«  id«ntifi«d  and  •  apacUl  aducatlonal  prograa  dtvalopad. 
Dlatnoatic  tMta  can  ba  utilitad  to  aaka  thaaa  datarBlnations. 

2«   DUGMStIC  PIOCESSES  -  Tha  dlagnoatlc  proeaaa  includaa  tha 
datanlnation  of  tha  dagtaa  of  a  atudant'a  atrangtha  and  waak- 
naaaaa  uaing  a  aariaa  of  foraal  and  InforMl  taatlng  inatru- 
aanta  and  procaduraa  adaiaiatarad  by  appropriata  paraonnal* 
For  purpoaaa  la  tha  achool  aatting,  tha  dlagnoatic  proeaaa  la 
conaidarad  in  tha  flowchart  aa  tvo  catagoriaa: 

a.  Praachool.    Hota  araaa  on  tha  flowchart  that  ahould  ba 
aaaaaaad.    (Saa  Appandix  A) 

b.  Gradaa  K  through  ^2.    (Saa  Appandix  B) 

3.    OUTCOMES  *  Aa  a  raault  of  tha  dlagnoatic  proeaaa,  it  la 
axpactad  that  tha  following  outcoaaa  vill  ba  achievad: 

Tha  diatrict  ahould  idantify  paraonnal  qualifiad  to 
adainiatar  appropriata  dlagnoatic  taata  or  ahould  davalop 
and  aupport  in-aarvlca  training  on  an  Individual  or  aaall 
group  baaia  for  thoaa  ataff  aanbara  daairing  td^ davalop 
dlagnoatic  akilla.  \ 

b.    Each  diatrict  aho^ad  aatabliah  a  tiaa  achadula  for  lapla- 
■anting  avaluation  aarvicaa  aa  a  coapoaant  of  ita  total 
achool  prograa* 

c*    Each  diatrict  ahould  idr^tify  tha  raaponaibilitiaa  and 
tlM  achadulaa  of  aaabart  of  tha  dlagnoatic  taan«*  CUaa* 
rooa  and  apacial  taachora  ahould  ba  informad  of  thair 
raaponaibilitiaa  aa  naaibara  of  tha  dlagnoatic  taaa  and 
what  thay  can  axpact  froa  othar  taaa  aaabars. 

^Dlagnoatic  Taaa  -  A  group  of  profaaaiooal  aducatora  and,  whara  appro- 
priata, othar  profaaaionala  qualifiad  to  adalniatar  and  dataralna  tha 
raaulta  of  cartaln  tachnical  (clinical)  taata  which  ara  daaignad  to 
aaaaaa  a  atudaat'a  atrangtha  and  vaaknaaaaa  in  apacific  araaa  of 
laarning.    Working  togathar,  tha  dUgnoatic  taaa  aakaa  racoonandationa 
ralativa  to  tha  aducational  praacription  aoat  appropriata  for  a  atu- 
dant'a  laarning  naada* 
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A  ttructurad  ••qutnce  of  acCiviClea  ahould  be  developed 
•howlQg  the  novenenc  of  •  aCudenC  from  the  initial  refer- 
ral though  the  diagnoatic  procaaa* 
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D.  Instructional  Services 


1.  NEED  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES  -  Appropriate  learning  exptrl- 
enccs  should  be  developed  after  students  have  been  identified 
through  the  diagnostic  proceas  as  having  deficiencies  in 
dcvelopsental  or  academic  skills  significantly  different  ^ 
froB  their  peers.    Recooncndations  for  such  learning  experi- 
encea  ahould  be  stated  in  terms  of  specific  educational  goals 
and  objectives  which  will  direct  the  students'  lesming 
activities. 

2.  INSTRrCTIONAL  SERVICES  -  Instructional  services  for  s  handi- 
capped student  should  include  the  specific  lesrning  sctivitiea 
necessary  in  order  to  remediate,  substitute,  or  compensste  for 
specific  lesrning  or  behavioral  disorders. 

3.  OUTCOMES  -  As  s  result  of  tha  development  of  sppropriate 
special  education  instructional  services,  it  is  expected  the 
following  outcomes  will  be  schieved: 

a.  Each  student  should  receive  the  educstional  recomenda- 
tions  necesssry  for  the  responsible  school  personnel  to 
determine  the  sllocstion  of  school  or  district  resources 
necessary  for  providing  the  most  appropriate  educational 
program. 

b.  Each  student  ahould  receive  an  educational  program  appro- 
priately suited  for  his  lesming  needs. 
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E.  Program  Development 
Self-Evaluation  Guidelines 

SECTION  162.685  RSMo.  dlrtct.  that  the  Stat.  BMrd  of  Eduction  ,h.ll 
^opt  ,tMd.rd.  for  .pprov.l  of  ,11  .p«cUl  .duc.tlon  piogros  „t.b- 
l^^.^l'l        P"Yi'^~»  In  approving  .p«Ul  «luc.tlOD 

<Ury  Education  will  rcqulrt  that  th*  quality  of  prograaang.  the 
cZ^r^M!  "V/A*''  '^^°«        tranaportatlon  are  ,t  leaat 

dlTJJl^!  provided  notMl  .tudent.  .tt«idlng  achool  In  the 

^.J""  '^P«r'«»»t  of  ElcMntary  and  Secondary 

Education  to  participate  In  and  «icourage  ccprehwialie  apecUl  ed«; 
l^.^llV"'        ?«^1<=«PP««  «"»  aeverely  handicapped  .tudenta.  A 
11^1^,^.A  !!S*?^^  •«l»'«tlon  progra.  Include,  all  «luc.tlon.l 
uXt^]      by  1«,  or  by  r.gul.tlon.  .dopt«l  by  th.  Stat.  Board  of 

To  M.t  th.  lnt«>t  of  th.  Uw.  th.  following  ..lf-«r.lu.tlon  guideline, 
are  provided  to  a..l.t  .chool  dl.trlct.  In  evaluating  their  .mciIi 
education  ..rvlc.  and  n..d.  In  accordanc.  with  crlt.rU  provldad  by 
th.  Stat.  I>.pTt-jmt  of  El..«.ury  and  Sacondary  EdutatloS"  ThTgSd.- 

of  the  local  dUtrlct  and  Stat.  DapartMOt  of  EleMntary  and  Sacondary 
Education  th.  prograailng  capabllltlea  of  a  achool  dl.trlct. 

The  coapleted  font  mat  accoapany  a  achool  dlatrlct'.  projection  for 
relnburseMit  In  July  prec^llng  each  .chool  year  In  order  that  the 
f««t^f!I"?r\?   ei««nt.ry  and  Secondary  Education  can  focu.  It. 
J"g  «  div:  Xt   '  """"^  ^  "-'^^ 
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PRO(,K\M  DEVELOPMENT  SELF-£V\UIATIO<l  CLIOELLNES 


t.  PNILOSOmr  OK  CUIDINC  PKlHClPLf s 


A.  Th«  district  hos  o  wfitt«n  stotvmantof  its  philosophy  of  sptctoi  YES  NO 

•ducotiOA.  Th«  philosophy  includes  o  f«n«ral  stotftntnt  rogardmg 
tho  district's  oducottonol  900IS  iot  •ictpttenoi  studonts. 

8.  Tho  district  hos  o  dofimto  writton  plon  for  sorvicos  to  oictptiortol  YES  NO 

stwdonts. 

II.  0K0.J4IZATI0N 

A.  Structwro 

1.  Tho  district  ha*  dotignotodo  porsen  to  odmmistor,  diroct,  YES    NO 

ond  coord moto  its  profrom  of  spocioi  odvcotion 

2.  Tho  di strict  d««s  hovo  o  writton  roftfroi  procots.   YES   NO 

3    Tho  toadiof-pupil  rotio  is  m  complionco  with  lo0ol   YES    NO 

roqwirotnonts. 

4.  Tho  district  utilizos  all  ovoiloblo  sowrcos  of  rovoouo  ond   YES   NO 

support  for  tducoting  oicoptioool  studonts. 

5.  Tho  district  contfocts  for  spociol  sorvicos  not  ovotloblo  m  ^^^^^  YES  NO 
Its  ousting  spociol  oducolion  profrom. 

B  Function 

1.  Tho  school  district  socuros  on  occuroto  census  of  ^.  YES  NO 
hondicoppod  studonts. 

2.  Tho  school  district  hos  0  systomotic  scfoonmg  procodufo   YES   NO 

to  identify  hondicopping  conditions  of  studonts. 

0.  Tho  toechors  con  oppropfiotoly  rocognito  oicoptionol  ...—.^  YES  NO 

bohovior  m  tho  classroom. 

h.  Stoff  mtmbors  oro  idontifiod  who  con  oppropnotoly  soloct   YES    NO 

scrooning  in  strum  on  ts 

c.  Stoff  mombo's  oro  idontifiod  who  con  oppropnotoly  odmmistor   YES   NO 

grovpor  1  idividuol  scrooning  mstrumonts. 

d.  Stoff  mfmb«rs  oro  idontifiod  who  con  dovolop  0  sociol  history  ■■— ,.      YES   NO 

of  tho  studortt.  * 

o.  Stoff  momborsoro  idontifiod  who  con  oppropnotoly  mtorprot  YES    NO 

scrooning  informotion 

f.  Stoff  moinbors  oro  idontifiod  who  con  moko  roforrol  to  tho   YES  NO 

opproprioto  rotowrco  porson/ofoncy. 
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3    The  school  hos  on  odequot*  diognosttc  Procedure   YES   ,  .  .  „   NO 


0  Stoff  members  of  the  diStncf  con 
odminiSter  oppropnote  d.49')0%tiC 
inttrumentt  <n  the  (oilowin9  oteot 


IM  tntell.jence   YES    NO 

'7)  B^ov.or   YES    NO 

{3)  V.iuoJ  ocu.ly   YES  NO 

<4)  Auditory  ocoity   YES    NO 

f5)  Viiuol  Perception 'di»criminot»on   .  YES  NO 

i6)  Auditory  perception ''dijcriminotion  YES  NO 

•7)  P»ycholtn9yi»t.c»  .  YES  NO 

(3)  Speech  ond  longuoge   YES    NO 

(9)  Cross ''{me  motor  coordinot. on  YES  NO 

nO>  Achievement   YES    NO 

n\)  Other  J   ,YES  NO 

b    Appropriote  personnel  ol  the  distnct  con  interpret  results   YES  ....^^.^  NO 

of  diognostac  instruments. 

4    ApproprtOte  instruction  n  provided  (or  oil  e«ceptiooot  students   YES  NO 

thrOvgh  dtstnct  or  controcted  services 

Hi.  CURRICULUM 

A.  An  eduCotiOnol  ptoqtom  i>  dey<sed  from  diognostiC  informotion 

1  To  lofus  upon  the  itudent  s  feorning  processes  os  described  ..    ^^,„.  YES    NO 

by  the  diognostic  workup 

2  To  lormvilote  mstructionol  obiectives  bosed  upon  the  student's  YES    NO 

needs 

3  To  select  oPpropriote  instru ctionol  opprooches  to  ochieve  stoted   YES    NO 

mdividuol  obiectives 

4  To  select  ippropnote  educotionot  motenols  ond  techniques  to   ^       YES    NO 

tmpitment  the  mstructtonol  process. 

5.  To  obtoin  the  necessory  mstryctionot  moteriotSi  .  ^  YES    NO 

5  To  obtom  the  humon  resources  necessory  to  oHect  the   YES    NO 

educotiortol  leeds      the  student 

B    Hondicopped  students  ore  incorporoted  into  regulor  closses  _.  YES  ^  NO 

when  oppropr>ote. 

C    Acodem»c  ond  vocottonot  closses  ore  Ovoiloble  to  the  extent   r  ES    ^.  NO 

thot  diversified  voCotionol  o^d  ocodemic  goois  ore  ochieved  (or 
oV>  hofld'copped  students 


IV.  INSTRUCTION 

A  StoH 


1     The  spec'Ot  erJucot.on  Srofl  u  odeOuotely  troined  ond  ,  ^.^^  YES 

proper!/  certiJ-^d. 
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2  Initfvict  tciucotion  octiyitits  of  oppropfiott  to  k—p 
ih«  ip«ciol  educotion  itolf  knowltdgteblt  of  n«w  and 
mnovoti¥«  •Aicotionol  proctAiN. 

3  Tht  »p«c.ol  tducotion  «ioH  coninbotti  to  good  working 
rttofionsKip  with  *t  eoflfunumty  through  pfof«iiiOftol 
involvaniMt  with  rtlottd  ogtnci*!. 

6.  Activitits 

1.  Initructionol  900U  ood  ob|«tivtt  of  cltorly  id«otif.td. 

2.  tnitroctionol  obnct.vtiort  oppfopriotdy  lodividoolixtd. 


4.  Ar«  ovoilobit  rtiourcti  for  oppfopnott  loitruetioool 

OCtlVlti«l 

0.  Idcntifitd^ 
b,  Uttliitd^ 


ond  i«vtr«ly  hondiCopptd  itvdvnti 

B.  Adtquorc  inilTUCtionol  spoc«  i*  ovoilobU. 

C.  Adtquott  ipoct  •>  ovoilobU  for  fupport  ptrsonnil. 
0.  Adtquott  itorog*  ipoca  iiovoilobi*. 

E.  Tfoniportotion  is  provided  for  oil  hondicopp«d  Jtud«nfi 
whtrt  tht  nttd  txiitt. 

F.  Adfquott  phy»iCol  tdocotion  ipdct,  •qoip^^nt,  ood 
tnottriols  ort  ovoilobia  for  hondicopptd  itvdantt. 


VI.  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

A.  Stwdtfit  oni  closi  tvolootion*  o.t  modt  by  »toff 
inff<nb«rs  ifl  rtlotion  to  initructionol  obj«et(v«». 

1.  Ttocheri  or«  obl«  to  o>c«rtoin  th«  r«iults  of 
tnstructioflol  procasi  o»tr  o  thort  p«r»od  t '  tim«- 

2.  Tvochirs  comport  th«  rasuitt  with  thot*  itottd  in 
lh«  iflitrvctiOnol  ob)tctiv«s. 

3.  Tht  initiuct.onol  procM*  i»  modified  if  fiv\n  of 
diffcrtnt  from  thos*  ditcnbcd  in  ob|«ctiv«». 
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.  YES    NO 


.  YES    NO. 


.  YES    NO 

>YES    NO 


3,  Mtthodi  of  ttochmg  ort  appropnott  for  mjtructionol  «ool».   YES    NO 


.YES    NO 

.YES   NO 


V.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

A    Th«  foCiliti«i  of  tht  district  ore  oppropnott  for  hondicopptd   YES 


.  YES   NO 

.YES   NO 

.YES    NO 

,  YES    NO 

_YES   NO 


.YES   NO 

.  YES   NO 

.YES  NO 

>  YES   NO 
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B.  Th«  sp«eiol  •ducetion  preirom  it  ^trioAcetly 
•voluotvd  Witt)  consid«rot«on  to  elttmotiv*  profromt. 

C.  Clo«««t  or*  optrottd  wtthtn  th«  fromvwOfk  of 
r«flulotiOns  odopt*d  by  tht  Stat*  Beard  of  Edueotion. 

0   Student  pfOfTfti  roportt  or*  lotiifoctorily  d*iien*d  for 
handicopptd  ttudontt. 


Vil.  OTHER 
Coflimontt: 
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III. 


Standards 
for 

Special 

Educational 

Services 
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^7  .1  /"".T^  considered  in  determining  the  appropriate  manner 
and  method  of  instruction  for  handicapped  students  in  a  school  dia- 

J"?  differences  of  handicapped  students  require  special 

education  intervention  which  variea  in  nature  and  degree  of  intensity. 

different  needs.    Therefore,  each  student's  program  should  vary  in 
intensity  :>f  special  intervention,  the  time  required  for  special 
servicea,  and  special  techniques  appropriate  for  instruction.  Some 
Handicapped  students  will  remain  in  regular  classes  with  little 
apecial  support,  others  will  benefit  from  one  or  more  periods  of 
special  instruction,  and  some  will  be  served  full  time  in  a  special 
^ItV:    Educational  services  should  be  available  to  severely  handi- 
capped students  in  locations  including,  but  not  necessarily  restricted 
to.  public  school  facilities. 

In  order  to  provide  general  direction  for  special  education  services, 
tne  toiiowing  standards  have  been  adopted  by  the  State       -d  of 
Education: 

^      1.    Sufficient  special  education  personnel  ahall  be  employed 
and  special  education  classes  shall  be  organized  and 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  learning  needa  of  handicapped 
students  ir.  each  school  district. 

2.  Enrollment  of  a  hacdicapped  student  in  any  special  education 
class  shall  reflect  consideration  of  chronological  age. 
mental  age.  level  of  achievement,  social  and  emotional 
adjustment,  and  related  health  factors  of  the  handicapped 
student. 

3.  Class  size  for  a  specific  special  education  program  shall 
reflect  the  age  range,  the  nature  and  sever icv  of  the 
handicap,  and  the  degree  of  educational  intervention  necea- 
sary  for  students  included  in  the  class. 

4.  General  standards  for  approvable  class  sizes  and  caseloads 
are  set  forth  on  page  28.    Fewer  or  more  students  than  those 
included  vlthin  these  standards  may  be  approved  by  the 
Section  of  Special  Education.  State  Department  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  on  request  if  information  is  pro- 
vided justifying  the  need  for  an  exception. 

Teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  conducting  approv- 
able special  education  classes  shall  be  required  to  meet 
minimal  certification  standards  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.    These  certification  standards  are  provided 
in  *ppendix  D. 
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A.  Service  Alternatives 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  established  standards  for  four  general 
procedures  for  serving  handicapped  students.    One  or  more  of  these 
alternatives  bhould  be  d^vcl^Mcd  for  the  levels  (or  degree  and  types) 
of  handicapped  students  within  each  district.    The  four  service  alter- 
natives arc: 

1.    EDUCATIONAL cRESOURCE  TEACHER  -  A  certified  special  education 
teacher  who  provides  assistance  through  the  classroom- teacher 
to  mildly  handicapped  students  attending  regular  class.  The 
educational  resource  teacher  assists  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  in  the  areas  of  classroom  diagnosis  and  educational 
programming  for  students  having  learning  problems.  Working 
together,  the  educational  resource  teacher  and  the  reg»:lar 
class  teacher  determine  instructional  alternatives  for  more 
effective  learning  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Tlie  concept  of  the  educational  resource  teacher  has  been  adopted 
m  resDonse  to  SECTION  162.680,  SUBSECTION  2,  RSMo.  which  states: 

"To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  children  shall  be  educated  along 
with  children  who  do  not  have  handicaps  and  shall 
attend  regular  classes.    Impediments  to  learnir'  and 
to  the  normal  functioning  of  such  children  in  the 
regular  school  environment  shall  be  overcome  whenever 
practicable  by  the  provision  of  special  aids  and 
services  rather  than  bv  separate  schooling  for  the 
handicapped." 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  state  aid,  a  certified  teacher  in  an 
area  of  special  education  who  intends  to  function  as  an  educational 
resource  teacher  must  have  the  following  credentials: 

1.  Teacher  certification  in  one  or  mpre  areas  of  special 
education. 

2.  A  minimum  of  two  years*  approved  teaching  experience. 

3.  Training  in  the  role  and  functions  of  an  educational 
resource  teacher  as  provided  bv  the  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

4.  Written  endorsement  by  the  administrative  officer  of 
the  building(s)  in  which  the  teacher  will  function. 
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-j'Sl."?*  Prl»"»«.  th.  St*t*  D*p*rta«>t  of  E1m« 

•ad  S«eoii<Ury  Education  It  d«v«loptai  trtlnln.  mowL. 

tr«lnla«  progriM  .r«  b«ta«  d«,lop«<l  in  coop«r.tlon  with  JJ. 
tMchtr  trtinln,  InitUutlon.  In  Ml..ourl, 

mmjuicr  mam  -  THI.  .p.el.l  «Jucttton  tocher  trtvelt  fr<- 

••rvlc.  .r.t.  workln,  with  h«,dlc.pp,d  ttudtntt.  ThI 
htndlc,pp«|  ,tud«tt  ,r.  «roll.d  m  .  r.gultr  cl««o^  ,„ 
^fJI   ;  'm^t'^  •'•"C'tlon  ln.tructlon  In  ipedflc  "S^t'IL. 

ffi;   T'        "^"»»'  t«ch.r  LintSr. 
iirinrriJS.:':'         '^""«»-     "utiC.  to 

RESOURCE  CUSSItOOM  -  A  cl...roo»  for  student.  «ho  .r«  e,roll«!  1„ 
.  regular  cU..roo-  for  ...t  of  th.  .chool  d^T^.^  r.^Clri 
Tr,li:^  "^r"""  ^»«™«lo«  m  .pacific  .uJj«t"r-r  ?h.  roo. 

d"^ni  «^^:In";:^^:^.rf^t^'ch°:;?^:;/'••  - - 

SELr-COMTAIHED  CLASSROOM  -  A  cl...roo.  for  .tud«,t.  who  hiv.  ,iml- 
i..cJ:r^i5""'J?«  coalition,  to  th.  degr..  th.t  th.?  T^^V, 
ln.tructIon  for  th.  tot.l  .chool  d.,:  th. 

•ubj.ct  „tt.r.  .ttch  ..  riding.  .rlth«tlc.  l.ngu«.  i"S 
«:lmc..  hMlth.  ..f.ty.  .tc.    D.p«Kllng  on  th.  v«lMJn  In  th. 
functioning  Ijv.l  of  th.  .tud.nt/«,«  Ly  b«,.fu  ft^^.ruS! 
p.tlon  in  .ctlvltl..  .uch  ..  .rt,  phy.lcl  wluctlon,  ■oil" 
r.c...  .„d  oth.r  .ctlvltl..  with  th.lr  p..r.,  * 
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A  CASCADE  HODEL  OF  SERVia  ALTERNATIVES  IN 
SPEaAL  EDUCATION  ROCRAMaMC 


Special  education  .nsiructionai  maienais  or  equipment  only  enrolled  m  a  regular  day 


Special  education  instructional  material  and  equipment  plus  special  education 
consoHaUon  services  to  regular  teachef  only  enrolled  »n  a  regular  day  class  J  educ«tloiul 

ReaourcA 
Teachar 


Itinerant  or  school  Dased  spectai  education  tutors  enrolled  m  a  regular  day 


Severe 
Profound 
Impairment 


Special  education  resource  room  and  teacher,  enrolled  m  a  regular  day 


Part  timu  special  day  class  whefe  enrolled. receives  some  academic 
nstruction  in  a  regular  day  class 


Self  contained  special  day  class  where  enrolled,  noacademic 
nstfuCt<r)n  <n  a  regular  day  Od&s 


Combination  regular  and  spectdi  day  school,  receives  non  j 
academic  instruction  m  regular  day  Class 


Special  day  school 


Special  boarding  school  or  residential  faculty 


Hospital  Instruction 


Itinerant 
teacher 


Retourct 

ROOB 


Self -Contained 
Roon 


Homebour^  Instruction 


ERIC 


Thf  ttAndtrd*  rttl«ct  «pprov«blfl  rfltchcr  \o*i9 
upon  rfl<iu«it  tp  (ht  ritr«ctor,  SptciAl  educ«tlon. 

at  any  gl..    tttw  during  rht  ichool  year.    V«riation«  ««y  b«  approved 
State  OcpartMnr  of  Education. 

Wfltd  for  Spiclcl 

Cilucttion  $crvlc#  n 

Cducjt lcn«l 
cAcurce  Tcjchcr 

Itinerant 
Teacher 

Rcfource 
Room 

Self -Contained 
Room 

Hltd'McJerjte 
Hflnttl  RettrdAt Ion 

IS 

•  20 

10-1 S  Clenentary 
10-20  Secondary 

8*1>  Eleflicntdry 
8-20  Secondary 

Specific  Lcjrnlni  OlMbtUClci 

IS  .  ?5 

10 

•  20 

10 

-  20 

6  -  10 



10 

•  20 

10 

•  IS 

6-10 

50 

-  «s 

- 

Speech  jind  L^nfuASfl 
D«vtldpiict^t«l  DlRordera 

... 

10 

-  l> 

6  -  10 

Orthopfldtctlly  DlftbtCd 

IS  -  :s 

10 

•  20 

10 

•  20 

8  -  IJ 

IS  •  2S 

10 

-  20 

10 

12 

6  -  10 

tUnd 

10 

•  20 

8 

•  10 

6  -  8 

H«rd  of  Hrtrlng 

IS  -  :> 

10 

'  20 

10 

•  12 

8  -  10 

0««f 

10 

•  20 

8 

•  10 

6  •  8 

These  progroM  will  be  approved  on  en  individual  baaia  In  accordance  vith  atandarda 


Severely  Handicapped  available  upon  re<]ucat  Co  Dlrrctcr.^  Special  Education. 

•NCTI     The  following  exetpClona  alult  be  note^'  " 

1974-7S  caseload  SO  •  110  itutimta  197S'76  caseload  SO'SS  etufJen.*  1976-77  caseload  SO     8S  students 

*  Theie  stitvJarda  do  not  reflect  poasihlr  servlcet  by  a  teacher  aide.  !f  a  teacher  aide  Is  utllited  to  support  the  special 
teacher  in  charne  tn  carrying  gut  thf  duttrt  of  initructlon  throuKh  any  service  alternative!  It  Is  poaSibU  that  a  broad- 
ened ranite  of  ^pprovable  class  site  nay  be  considered  frr  the  Schrtol  district. 
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C.  Handicapping  Conditions 
and  Class  Development 

The  following  definitions  describe  the  categories  of  special  education 
services  listed  on  page  28. 

1«    MENTAL  RETARDATION 

a.    Definitions  -  Mental  retardation  refers  to  significantly 
subaversge  general  intellectual  functioning  which  exists 
concurrently  with  deficits  in  adaptive  behavior  and  is 
manifested  during  the  developmental  growth  of  the  student. 

(1)    Mild  and  Moderate  (Educable  Mentally  Retarded)  -  Those 
students  who  are  capable  of  academic,  social,  and 
vocational  training  but  require  specialized  instruction 
to  realize  maximum  skill  development  and  meaningful 
integration  into  adult  society.    These  students  generally 
perform  significantly  below  their  peers  of  equivalent  age, 
ethnic  and  cultural  background  when  measured  by  like 
standardized  instruments  of  cognitive  ability  and  adap- 
tive behavior.    Traditionally,  the  measure  of  the  stu- 
dent's intelligence  quotient  (I.Q.)  provides  one  of 
several  indications  of  the  student's  performance  level. 
Co..erally,  these  students  perform  on  fomui  tests  of 
intelligence  and  adaptive  behavior  at  a  level  of  one-half 
to  three-fourths  that  of  their  normal  peers  on  like 
standardized  instruments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  determination  of  a  student 

_  ,   ^_  as  mildly  or  moderately  retarded  should  be  made  after 

that  student's  performance  is  measured  by  a  series  of 
appropriate  teste  relative  to  the  level  of  functioning 
of  his  immediate  peer  group;  i.e.,  the  students  of  that 
school  district  or  districts  similar  in  cultural  and 
ethnic  nature  and  in  the  level  of  educational  programs. 
School  districts  should  determine  the  eligibility  of 
each  student  after  consideration  of  those  factors. 

(2)    Sjcvere  (Trainable  Mentally  Retarded)  -  Those  students 
who  have  potential  for  training  in  self-care,  social 
adjustment,  and  vocationally  related  areas  rather  than 
'    academic.    During  adulthood  they  may  function  profitably 
at  home  and/or  in  specialized  situations  such  as  shel- 
tered workshops  and  supervised  living  experiences. 
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These  students  generally  perform  on  aeasures  of  intelli- 
gence, social  skills,  adaptive  bdiavior,  and  self-care 
skills  at  a  level  one-half  or  less  than  that  of  normal 
students  of  equivalent  age  and  ethnic-cultural  background 
when  measured  by  like  standardized  instruments  of  cogni- 
tive ability  and  adaptive  behavior. 

(3)    Profound  -  Those  students  who  are  retarded  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  capable  of  very  little  self -care  and  must 
have  constant  attention  to  survive. 

b.    Class  Development  (Mentally  Retarded)  - 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  have  been  diagnosed 
as  mildly  or  moderately  mentally  retarded  have  maximum 
opportunity  for  integration  within  the  regular  school 
program.    If  separated,  their  school  programs  shall  be 
of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  for  students 
enrolled  in  regular  classes. 

The  following  ancillary  services  should  be  given  impor- 
tant consideration  in  program  development.    In  some 
instances  these  services  may  be  inherent  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  outlined  for  the  students  with  mild  or 
moderate  mental  retardation. 


(1) 


(2) 


a.    Remedial  speech  and  language,  remedial  reading,  and 
counseling  when  necessary  should  be  provided  by 
qualified  personnel  in  addition  to  the  teacher  in 
charge. 


b.  Prevocationsl  and  vocational  study  areas  should  be 
provided  for  Junior  and  senior  high  school  classes. 

c.  Adaptive  physical  education  facilities  should  be 
provided  to  students  whose  condition  or  circumstances 
prohibit  them  from  actively  participating  in  regular 
education  classes. 


(3)    Educational  considerations  for  severely  retarded  students 
include: 

a.  Assisting  the  student  to  learn  to  respect  property 
and  to  use  materials  meaningfully  and  to  interact 
with  peer  group. 

b.  Assisting  the  student  to  develop  at  his  individual 
rate  of  understanding,  language  and  numerical  skills 
and  to  become  aware  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  .7 
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c*    Assisting  the  student  to  develop  prsctical  soclsl, 
personal,  and  work  akllU  In  order  to  become  a 
contributing  aeober  of  aoclety. 


SPECIFIC  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

a.  Definition  -  Educationally,  the  term  "learning  dlaabillty"  la 
uaed  to  refer  to  that  atudent  vho  haa  near-average ,  average  or 
above-average  Intelligence  but  %iho  nay  manifeat  nlld-to-aevete 
difficulty  vith  perception  (the  inability  to  attach  acanlng  to 
sensory  atlnuli),  conceptualization,  language,  nenory,  actor 
aklU  and  control  of  attention. 

b.  Class  Development  (Learning  Dlssbled) 

(1)  Locating  and  identifying  atudenta  vlth  apedflc  learning 
diaabllitles  should  be  accomplished  aa  early  aa  poaaible. 
The  success  of  a  special  school  program  In  helping  these 
students  develop  compensatory  learning  isethoda  and  to 
strengthen  developmentsl  delsys  in  the  visual-motor  snd 
perceptual  sreas  csn  be  partially  determined  between 
onset  of  the  problem  snd  appllcstion  of  special  teaching 
methods*    In  sddition,  there  Is  s  tendency  for  these 
students  to  develop  an  overlsy  of  emotional  effect 
becsuse  of  fsilure  to  schleve  adequately  snd  the  result- 
ing fsmily  snd  school  tensions  thsC  srlse. 

(2)  Some  students  vlth  neuropsychologics!  deficits  will  be 
identified  prior  to  school  sge  by  medical  suthorltles; 
however,  the  majority  usually  «re  not  discovered  until 
they  sre  exposed  to  typical  lesrn^ng  sltustions  snd  sre 
unable  to  succeed*    It  Is  Importsnt  thst  preschool  snd 
first  grsde  teschers  be  aware  of  the  major  signs  and 
symptoms  snd  hsve  information  concerning  referrsl 
sources  where  extensive  evsluations  can  be  made* 

(3)  Some  chsracterlstics  often  noted  Include: 
s*  Hypersctivlty 

b*    perceptual -motor  iopalmenta 
c«    Emotional  Inatability 
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d.  General  coordwKit  lor.  deficits 

e.  Disorders  of  attention  (short  attention  span, 
distract  ibiluy,  perseveration) 

f.  Inpulsivit) 

g.  Disorders  of  memory  and  thinking 

h.  Specific  learning  disabilities 

O  }  Rfndiny 
il)  Arithmetic 
t}f  ^'riti'i4 

i.  Disorders  4>:  snccch  and  hearing 

J.    hquivocal  neurological  sujns  and  electroencephalo- 
graphic  irregularities 

(A)    Some  cotnnon  learning  and  test  perfornances  are: 

a.  Spotty  or  patchy  intellectual  deficits.  Achievement 
low  m  botne  areas;  high  in  others 

b.  Below  ncntal  a^c  level  on  drawing  tests  (man.  house, 
etc.)  » 

c.  Ceonetric  figure  drawings  poor  for  age  and  measured 
intelligence 

d.  Poor  perforrn-mce  on  blocK  design  and  marble  board 
tests 

c.    Poor  showing  on  group  tests  (intelligence  and 

achievement)  and  daily  cla-.sroom  examinations  which 
require  reading 

f.    Characteristic  subtest  patterns  on  the  Wechsler 

IntelUgcnce  Scale  for  Children,  including  "scatter" 
within  both  verbal  and  performance  scales;  high 
verbal.. low  performance;,  low  verbal-high  performance. 
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BEHAVIORAL  DISORDERS 

a.  Definition  -  This  tern  refers  to  students  that  exhibit  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics  over  an  extended  period 
of  tine  and  to  a  toarked  degree: 

(1)  Difficulties  in  learning  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
intellectual,  sensory,  or  other  healtn  factors, 

(2)  '  Difficulties  in  ouilding  or  maintaining  satisfactory 

interpersonal  relationships  with  peers,  parents,  and 
teachers. 

(3)  The  general  pervasive  aood  of  unhappiness  or  depression, 

(^)    A  tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms,  pains,  or  fears 
associated  witli  personal  or  social  problems. 

b«    Class  Development  (Behavioral  Disorders)  * 

(1)  Dctermlnat ion  af  the  need  of  a  program  for  a  student 
with  behaviorTl  disorders  must  be  based  upon  a  total 
evaluation  involving  appropriate  professional  personnel, 
including  those  serving  the  student  within  the  school 
system.    Transient  symptomatic  behavioral  variation  to 
inncdi.^te  situations  of  the  hone,  school,  or  community 
with  no  evidence  of  prolonged  definitive  disturbance 
should  not  be  considered  as  criteria  for  placement  in 
this  type  of  ':lass. 

(2)  Behavior  diagnosed  as  a  condition  of  emotional  distur- 
bance should  be  done  only  by  professi. nnl  psychological 
or  psychiatric  personnel.    The  student  should  then  be 
provided  medical/psychological  services  concurrent  with 
his  enrollment  in  a  special  class  for  the  behaviorally 
disordered. 

(3)  All  professional  nenbers  of  the  school  staff  working  with 
the  student  should  have  access  to  the  history,  psycho- 
logical tests,  medical  reports,  etc.,  which  may  pertain 
to  the  individual  student. 

(4)  The  staff  should  use  all  ancillary  services  available 
to  the  connunity  such  as  child  guidance  centers,  mental 
health  associations,  regional  diagnostic  clinics,  etc. 

(5)  tn  general,  students  should  be  grouped  by  chronological 
age  unless  social  and  physical  maturity  indicates  that 
they  can  be  taught  more  effectively  in  different  groups. 
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(6)  The  students  should  bt  evslu«ted  at  least  once  e  year 
to  determine  the  need  for  continuation  in  a  special 
education  prograa. 

(7)  Student*  enrolled  in  such  a  special  class  should  be 
considered  a  part  o^  the  regular  school  snd  should  be 
integrated  into  the  regular  school  program  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

REHEDIAL  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE 

a.  Definition  -  This  term  refers  to  those  students  whose 
speech  or  language  deviates  so  far  from  other  individuals 
in  s  group  that  it  calls  attention  to  itself,  interferes 
with  communication,  or  causes  its  possessor  to  be 
maladjusted. 

b.  Class  Development  (Remedial  Speech  snd  La:(gu«ge)-> 

(1)  A  student  is  eligible  for  the  services  offered  by  a 
speech  end  language  clinician  when  all  sppropriate 
information  is  gathered  on  that  student  and  discussed 
with  the  student's  teacherCs),  the  sdministrative 
officer  of  the  school  building,  or  other  sptrlalists 
as  deemed  necessary.    When  services  are  initL.ted,  s 
survey  of  the  entire  student  body  should  be  made  snd 
all  students  requiring  speech  snd  Isnguage  training 
identified.    As  the  program  continues,  the  clinic isn 
should  make  whatever  annual  survey  i«  considered 
necessary.    Provisions  should  slso  be  made  for  evslu- 
ating  studcnte  entering  school  at  any  time ^during  the 
year. 

(2)  The  speech  and  language  staff  shall  be  responsible 
for  providing  services  to  all  eligible  students 
sdmitted  to  the  program.    These  students  may  be 
aerved  individually  or  in  small  groups  as  appro- 
priate.   Adaieaion  ahall  be  based  on  diagnostic 
information  indicating  the  existence  of  need  for 
services.    Appropriate  diagnoatic  inatruments  and 
techniquea  shall  be  uacd  to  determine  the  need  for 
theae  servicea. 

(3)  In  each  building  in  which  the  speech  and  language 
clinician  conduct a  "approved  special  classes,"  appro- 
priate facilitiea  ahall  be  provided.    ^Each  clinician 
ahould  elao  h/.ve  office  apace  available  in  which  a 
conference  can  be  held  and  confidential  recorda  can 
be  houaed.) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE 

a.  Definition  -  This  tern  refers  to  students  requiring 
developnentsl  speech  snd  language  services  generslly 
evidenced  by  a  slgnlf icsntly  low  maturstlon  level  of 
skills  development  to  the  extent  that  Intensive  rcoiedlsl 
Intervention  Is  required. 

b. .    Clsss  Development  - 

(1)  The  natura  of  speech  snd  language  retardation  often 
preventa  effective  language  learning  from  Itinerant 
or  large  group  prograning  and  usually  requires 
Individual  or  small  group  attention  to  develop  neces« 
ssry  Isnguage  anc  communicative  skllla. 

(2)  An  evaluation  should  be  made  of  the  student's  leval 
of  Intelligence  using  nonverbsl  measurements. 

(3)  Determination  of  auditory  sensitivity  and  dis- 
crimination ability  ahould  be'  made  by  appropriate 
profeaalonAla. 

(4)  Conaldaratlon  of  all  pertinent  information  relative 
to  tha  phyalcal  and  aoclal  devalopmant  of  the  atudent 
ahould  ba  provided. 

ORTHOPEDICALLY  DISABLED 

a.  Definition  -  Thia  term  rafers  to  those  students  who  have 
conditions  auch  as  carebral  palay»  aplna  bifida,  muacular 
dyatrophy,  congenital  defecta  (auch  aa  hydrocephalua,  club 
feet»  heart  conditiona),  and  advent Itloua  defecta  (auch  aa 
pollomyelitia»  rheumatoid  arthrltla,  oateomyelltla, 
hydrocephalus) »  snd  other  physlcsl  dsfacts  in  vsrylng 
degrees  raquiring  speclsl  sdsptstlon  snd  mod if lest ion  of 
school  fscilities  snd  equipment. 

b.  Clsss  Devalopmant  - 

(1)  An  evsluation  of  each  atudent  ahall  be  obtalnad 
involving  information  from  medical  recorda  or 
reporta»  paychologlcal  evaluation,  and  claaaroom 
teacher  diagnoala. 

(2)  Phyaical»  occupational,  and  apaech  tharapiata,  plua 
paraprofaaaiouala  who  act  as  attandanta  aed/or 
teacher  a  idea,  ahould  ba  utilized  aa  necessary. 
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(3)    Students  who  are  orthopedlcally  disabled  often  need 
a  barrier-free,  architecturally  modified,  physical 
environnent.    This  would  include  wide  doors  In  all 
rooms  accessible  to  the  students;  adjustable  chairs, 
desks,  cabinets,  blackboards,  lapboards,  standing 
tables,  etc.;  nonskid  floors;  lowered  drinking  foun- 
tains; modified  toilet  facilities  and  play  areas;  and 
the  elimination  of  protruding  parts  over  which  they 
might  trip. 

W    It  may  be  necessary  to  provide  electric  typewriters; 
page  turners;  book  racks;  and  such  other  "standard" 
equipment  as  a  record  player;  tape  recorder;  film- 
strip  and  film  projector;  modified  pencil  holder, 
(^^phuard  and  helmet;  and  masking  or  cellophane  tape 
to  hel(.  hold  papers  or  worksheets  in  place. 

PARTIAIXY  SEEING 

a.  Definition  -  This  term  refers  to  a  student  whose  visual 
acuity  is  so  limited  as  to  require  specific  educational 
compensation  of  a  significant  nature  in  order  that  the 
learning  needs  of  the  student  can  be  adequately  net  by 
the  school  district.    As  a  general  rule,  the  partially- 
seeing  student  evidences  a  central  visual  acuity  range 

of  20/70  to  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  best  correction 
by  glasses. 

b.  Class  Development  - 

(1)  The  classroom  should  be  strategically  located  so 
that  students  nay  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
building. 

(2)  There  should  be  correctly  diffused^  distributed, 
directed,  and  controlled  illumination  for  each  indi- 
vidual student  to  perform  without  eye  discomfort. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  program  for  the  education  of  the 
student  who  is  partially  seeing  is  to  teach  him  to 
use  vision  properly.    Teaching  aids  and  materials 
especially  adapted  for  use  with  these  students  for 
all  curricular  areas  should  be  provided. 

(4)  Ihe  following  services  are  supportive  to  the  total 
education  of  the  partially-seeing  student  and  should 
be  made  available  to  him  when  necessary:  guidance 
and  counseling;  social  work;  speech,  physical,  and 
occupational  therapy;  mobility  instruction;  health 
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services;  recreation;  part-time  work;  and  possibly 
referral  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

(5)    The  basic  for  the  decision  of  placement  shall 
include  consultation  with  an  opthalnologist  or 
optosetrist. 


Definition  -  This  term  refers  to  a  student  whose  visual 
acuity  is  so  limited  as  to  require  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  involving  compensatory  services  including 
but  not  limited  to  large  print  materials,  utilization  of 
recorded  materials*  mobility  training*  developmental 
braille  skills*  and  self-help  and  daily-care  skills 
development.    Legal  blindness  is  generally  characterized 
by  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
after  best  correction  by  glasses  or  peripheral  vision 
subtending  an  angle  not  greater  than  twenty  degrees. 

Class  Development  * 

(1)  llie  level  of  development  and  maturation  of  the 
student*  and  the  extent  of  his  compensation  for  the 
visual  disability  shall  be  the  determining  factors 
relative  to  the  type  of  educational  program 
developed. 

(2)  The  room  should  be  strategically  located  so  that 
students  have  access  to  all  parts  o£  the  building. 

(3)  There  should  be  correctly  diffused*  distributed, 
directed*  and  controlled  illumination  to  enable  each 
individual  student  to  perform  without  eye  discoafort. 

(4)  tHc  student  who  is  blind  must  rely  on  listening  and 

■  on  his  power  of  tactual  perception;  therefore*  equip- 
ment to  develop  power  in  listening  and  in  touch  must 
be  provided.    Teaching  aids  and  materials  adapted 
for  use  of  the  blind  in  instructional  programs  in 
all  areas  of  learning  shall  be  provided. 

(5)  the  following  services  are  supportive  to  the  total 
education  of  the  blind  stu&ent  and  should  be  made 
available  to  him  when  necessary:    guidance  and 
counseling;  social  work;  speech*  physical*  and 
occupational  therapy;  mobility  instruction;  health 
services;  recreation;  part-time  work;  and  possibly 
referral  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


IND 
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(6)    The  basis  for  the  decision  of  placement  shall  Include 
consultation  with  an  ophthalmologist  or  optometrist* 

HARD  OF  HEARIKG  ^ 

a.    Definition  -  This  tern  refers  to  a  student  whose  hearing 
Is  Impaired  to  the  extent  that  language,  social  and/or 
academic  developnent  Is  restricted  to  a  significant  degree 
educationally  but  who  Is  not  eligible  for  placenent  In 
classes  for  the  deaf.    Generally,  students  who  are  ell* 
glble  for  placement  In  classrooms  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
exhibit  hearing  loss  In  «  range  from  AO  dZ  to  60  dZ  (ISO)* 
In  many  Instances,  students  will  exhibit  a  mild  hearing 
of  25  dB  to  40  dB  (ISO),  and  such  students  may  profit 
from  preferential  seating  In  the  classroom  with  teacher 
assistance*  v 

b*    Class  DevelopmsAt  • 

(1)    The  decision  for  placement  of  a  hard -of -hearing 
student  Into  a  special  class  must  be  predicated  on 
a  number  of  factors  such  as  type^of  hearing  loss, 
age  at  onset.  Intelligence,  age  at  evaluation,  extent 
of  prior  training,  remediation  provided,  ability  to 
use  hearing  aids,  etc* 

'2)    A  preschool  hard-of- hearing  student  needs  to  partici- 
pate In  a  structured  language  development  program 
during  the  preschool  years*    Xf  the  student  has  not 
received  a  structured  language  program  and  does  not 
exhibit  appropriate  cognitive  skills  at  school  entry 
age,  ha  should  be  provided  such  program  prior  to 
Integration  Into  a  special  or  regular  class* 

(3)  Approvable  classes  should  have  elect roacous tic 
auditory  training  equipment  and  other  speclsllzed 
materials  developed  for  such  classes  and  should 
provide  Instruction  In  languaga  and  speech  develop- 
me*:t  and  spaechreadlng_skllls* 

(4)  The  eligibility  of  the  student  shall  be  based  upon  a 
professional  staffing  of  his  total  developmental 
history  and  needs  as  they  relate  to  his  impairment 
and  his  educational,  vocational,  and  social  skills* 
The  basis  for  the  decision  for  admission  shall 
Include  consultation  with  an  otologist  or  clinically 
certified  audlologlst* 
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10«  DEAF 


a.  Definition  *•  This  term  refers  to  students  with  no  hearing 
or  lisited  residual  hearing  aensltivity  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  understanding  of  spoken  lan^tiige  nor  to 
develop  language  successfully  even  with  a  hsnfng  aid 
without  apeclalized  inatructlon*  TVo  lnter?rH^ions  are 
noted: 

(1)  An  audiological  reading  indicating  a  hearing  loss 
averaging  75  to  80  decibels  (ISO)  or  greater  across 
the  speech  range  in  the  better  ear  without  a  hearing 
aid. 

(2)  An  educational  interpretation  including  a  hearing 
loss  of  60  to  6i  decibels  (ISO)  across  the  speech 
range  in  the  better  ear  without  a  hearing  aid  and 
an  inability  to  develop  language  successfully  even 
with  a  hearing  aid  without  special  education. 

b.  Class  Development  -  , 

(1)  Preschool  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  students  need  to 
participate  in  a  structured  language  development 
program  prior  to  entry  into  a  formal  educational 
program.    It  ia  reconoiended  that  the  local  school 
district  provide  such  a  program.    State  financial 
assistance  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  If  a  student  has  not  received  a  structured  language 
program  and  does  not  exhibit  appropriate  cognitive 
skills,  he  should  be  provided  such  a  program  prior 
to  integration  into  a  special  or  regular  class 
within  the  local  school  district* 

(3)  Approvable  classes  should  utilize  electroacoustic 
auditory  training  equipment  and  other  specialized 
materials  developed  for  such  classes  and  should 
provide  intensive  instruction  in  language  and  speech 
development  and  speechreading  skills. 

(4)  the  eligibility  of  the  student  shall  be  determined 
upon  evaluation  of  his  total  developmental  history 
and  needs  as  they  relate  to  his  inpaiment  and  his 
educational*  vocational*  and  social  skills.  The 
basis  for  the  decision  of  placement  shall  include 
consultation  with  an  otologist  or  clinically 
certified  audiologist. 
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D.  Special  Education 
Administration 

Hic  followii!^.  ad-'in istrat  ivc  rcso'^nsLb  LI  it       nnd  con.s  u!or«it ' ons  arc 
provided., 

1.    «fHC?Rr>S  AXO  CDifUTIVK  F'-^LDhK  -  Tjc  school  district  shall 

deslr.nate  personnel  to  be  responsible  for  ruintnimng  records 
of  ench  h.ndicappi-d  student '»{  educ.itional,  nedicnl,  psyclio- 
losicil  nnv  social  history.     r?e  re^»ponslble  teacher  or  staff 
^cnbcr  shall  develop  and  "naintain  a  written  report  for  each 
student  describing*,  hi*;  lc>arnini>  characteristics  as  determined 
by  test  results.    T;je  re<no'i«;ibte  tfaci>er  or  staff  renber 
^hall  develo:)  an  educaiijral  prni;rani  includin*:  the  najor 
cnJtco-:es  to  be  achieved  wit'i  eacl;  .student  durri/.  the  school 
\car.    A  fHal  written  report  nidicattn/.  the  cliange*;  achieved 
by  the  student  s'"all  be  included  in  t«je  cunulative  fy'.der  at 
the  tfrninat ion  ot  service*;  or  at  tije  end  of  the  <;c'iool  year. 
Reports  of  proi^ress  «;hoiil('.  be  made  available  to  -»ther  teachers, 
narents,  and  adn mist  rat ors  and  entered  in  the  student's 
c»r»lative  fducafonal  file.    Care  nust  be  taken  to  protect 
the  student's  right  to  confidentiality,    ^he  review  of  a 
student's  cumulative  folder  at  any  tine  TUst  !>»•  solely  for 
pLurpose''  of  obtaining  n.fornation  vrfiich  wiU  help  appropriate 
teacher;*,  and  staff  morbers  provide  an  effec   i\  educatioiial 
service  for  the  student  or  to  better  undersrand  the  l.'arninj; 
natt^^rbs  and  difficulties  the  student  ib  e' perienc mi:  or  has 
experienced ,    Vkhen  a  school  district  provides  review  of  such 
records  to  the  parent  or  s'.uardinn  of  tiie  student  in  connliancc 
with  the  law,  appropriate  staff  '".cnber*;  should  be  present  to 
assist  in  the  interf retat  ion  and  explanation  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein.     !L  i.s  rec^nnended  that  each  school 
district  rraintain  a  file  of  those  individuals  who  have 
reviewed  such  records,  includin/,  the  date  and  purpose  of  the 
'^^''revicw. 

^,     PART-TIME  ATT^N:x\NCJ-  -  If  the  educational  nt-eds  of  a  handicap- 
ped or  severelv  'landicapped  child  will  be  mo;  t  appi  opr  iately 
met  by  part-titne  attendance  at  school,  it  is  permissible  for 
such  c!iild  enrolled  in  a  snecial  education  pro^;rafn  to  attend 
school  less  than  a  full  scliool  day.     Hie  superintendent  of  the 
school  district  shall  develop  procedures  necessary  to  determine 
that  the  appropriate  special  education  protjrani  Tiay  require  less 
t!ian  a  full  day  of  attendance.     This  determination  should  be 
-'ade  ifter  consultation  witt  appropriate  nredical,  psychological 
'»r  other  profes*;iona  1  r<»sources  who  have  evaluated  t!ie  stu- 
dent's condition, 
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3.    SIMULTANEOfS  SPLCL\L  KDUOXTIOS  SERVICES  -  It  is  expected  and 
approvnblc  chat  aome  handicapped  students  nay  receive  more 
than  oi\e.  type  ef  special  education  service  slnultaneously. 
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E.  Services  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Students 


The  following  Inforaatlon  provides  procedure*  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  Implement  referral  and  program  developiaent  respor':ibllltles. 

1-    If  the  local  school  district  does  not  have  an  appropriate 
program  fo^everely  handicapped  students.  It  shall  refer  the 
student  to  the  State  Departccnt  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Division  of  Special  Education,  for  assignment  to 
an  appropriate  program.    This  referral  will  be  by  written 
notification.  Indicating  that  the  district  does  not  provide 
this  service. 

2.  A  file  which  Includes  specific  Information  relative*  to  the 
diagnosis  shall  accompany  the  notification.    The  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Division  of 
Special  Education,  .hall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  s  assignment  and  shall  assign  the  student  to  a  program 
operated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  may  contract  for 
necessary  services  In  accordance  with  the  law. 

3.  If,  after  a  trial  period  of  an  appropriate  length  of  time  In 
a  special  education  program  of  the  responsible  local  school 
district—except  a  special  school  district— It  is  determined 
that  the  student  could  more  appropriately  be  served  by  a 
special  education  program  for  severely  handicapped  students 
operated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  referral  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Division  of  Special  Education. 

If,  after  an  ensuing  trial  period  of  services  and  reevalua- 
tion,  it  is  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  that  the  student  is  so  severely  handi- 
capped as  to  need  alternative  care  and  treatment  or  could 
more  appropriately  be  served  by  a  special  education  program 
operated  by  a  local  school  district,  referrals  and  reconmen- 
dations  will  be  made  and  the  student  may  be  reassigned. 

4.  EVALUATION  OF  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  - 

a.    It  is  recommended  that,  where  possible,  the  local  school 
district  should  have  the  student  evaluated  by  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  regional  diagnostic  clinics  or  by  other 
clinics  which  offer  comparable  service. 
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The  type  and  nui&bcr  oi  tests  to  be  adninistered  will  be 
deternined  by  the  student's  age  and  the  handicapping 
« condition's)  exhibited  by  the  student. 

*  In  general,  one  or  more  tests  or  scales  of  social  devel* 
optcent,  one  or  nore  individual  intelligence  tests*  and 
one  test  of  receptive  language  development  are  considered 
minitual  for  an  appropriate  evaluation. 

A  developmental  screening  test  which  measures  gross  motor 
maturation  and  fine  motor  adaptive  skills  should  be  given. 

Screening  tests  to  determine  any  loss  of  hearing  or  vision 
should  be  given.  A  general  physical  examination  including 
iofounizations  should  also  be  obtained. 

Reevaluation  shall  be  offered  every  three  years  or  more 
often  if  deemed  necessary  by  those  working  with  the  stu- 
dents. 
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F.  Prevocational  and 
Vocational  Programs 

The  folloving  guidelines  are  Important  considerations  in  special  edu- 
cation progranming  at  the  secondary  school  level* 

1.  Appropriate  prevocational  jnd  vocational  prograts  of  organized 
Instructional  experience,  training  experiences,  and  supportive 
services  shall  be  made  available  to  handicapped  students  whose 
future  occupational  adequacy  can  be  enhanced  by  such  prepara- 
tory experiences* 

2.  Involvement  on  the  secondary  level  in  the  cooperative  school- 
work  prograo  is  highly  reconaaended  for  those  handicapped  stu- 
dents who  require  structured  vocational  experiences.  Further 
information  regarding  this  program  nay  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  and' Secondary  Education* 

3.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  avail.ible  to  eligible 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  youth  and  adults  in  the 
state*    Contact  should  be  made  by  school  officials,  on  behalf 
of  the  handicapped,  directly  vlth  tho  Division  of  Vocational  ' 
Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  for  further  information  relative  to  this  service* 

A.    Vocational  programs  meeting  the  needs  of  hantllcapped  students 
may  request  planning  and  financial  assistance  fron  the  Section  * 
for  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped,  Division  of  Career  and 
Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education* 
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G.  Homebound  and 
Contractual  Services 


In  accordance  with  the  lav  (SECTION  162.980  RSMo.)  provisions  are  naie 
for  special  education  services  to  be  provided  by  hooebound  instruction 
or  coQtra<:tual  arrangement  when  necessary* 

1*    HOMEBOUND  SERVICES 


a*    Any  student  between  the  ages  of  5  through  20  years  who, 
because  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  handicapping  con- 
dition, requires  hooiebound  instruction  or  instruction 
during  hospitalized  care  shallt  upon  approval  by  the  State 
Departncnt  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  receive 
educational  services  during  the  acadetsic  year  within  his 
facility  of  confinement  for  as  long  as  the  ttandicapping 
condition  prevents  the  student  from  safely  or  adequately 
attending  school*    The  school  district  must  obtain  a 
statement  by  the  attending  physician  as  to  the  student's 
diagnosis,  reason  for  confinementt  and  approximate  lenf.tb 
of  time  such  services  will  be  needed* 

b*    The  homebound  student  will  be  enrolled  and  counted  for 
attendance  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides 
although  he  is  not  attending  classes*    He  must  be  given 
at  least  five  hours  of  instruction  each  week  in  order  to 
be  counted  for  full  attendance*    The  lessons  shall  be 
distributed  throughout  the  school  week  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  student  and  the  teacher  and  upon  recomnetidu- 
tion  by  the  attending  physician*    The'services  provided 
the  homebound  student  should  reflect  his  capabilities  and 
be  determined  by  the  homebound  instructor  after  con&tiltn- 
tion  with  appropriate  professional  staff  of  the  district* 
A  telephonic  cocmunication  system  may  be  used*  Su<;}?.cs> 
tions  for  such  service  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  con- 
tacting the  Director,  Section  of  Special  Fducation.  Statu 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education* 

c*    The  appropriate  school  official  of  the  local  district  or 
special  district  in  which  the  student  resides  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  certifying  to  the  Director  of 
Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Elen^entary  and 
Secondary  Education,  the  need  for  homebound  educational 
services*    Forms  for  this  purpose  are  available  fron  that 
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office  upon  request.    No  homebound  instruction  should  be 
Initiated  until  approval  1^  granted  by  the  Director  of 
Special  Education,  State  Departtaent  of  Eletcentary  and 
Secondary  Education. 

d.    Special  education  services  provided  a  student  at  the  titne 
of  his  period  of  confinement,  and  which  are  necessary, 
shall  be  continued  on  an  itinerant  basis  as  part  of 
approvable  homebound  service. 

CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

a.  Upon  certification  to  and  approval  by  the  State  Departnent 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  that  a  local  dis- 
trict or  special  district  is  unable  to  provide  appropriate 
special  education  services  to  a  handicappea  student,  that 
district  may  negotiate  a  contract  for  those  services  with 
an  approved  public  or  private  educational  agency. 

b.  The  instructional  program  offered  by  an  approved  con- 
tracted agency  must  be  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  thdt 
offered  by  an  approvable  public  school  program.  Certifi- 
cation of  such  private  programs  and  approval  for  contracts 
are  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  after  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  reasonably  assures  such  quality. 

c.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  district  or  special 
district  of  residence  to  have  available  a  complete  file  of 
appropriate  records  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a  con- 
tractual program. 

d.  No  contract  shall  be  made  under  this  act  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  I,  Section  7  or  Article  IX, 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri. 
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■  i^'"!""""  responsibilities  of  school  dis- 

^nt  Si.^?  ">*  "at*  Board  of  Education  to  imple- 

A.  Appropriate  Placement 
and  Services 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  state  law,  SECTION  162  701 
^ui        f"5'  """"""  have 'ultimate  r.s'onsl- 

siri  cefforha^d^r^"'^"'"/'        appropriate  special  eJ!ZtTj, 
services  for  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  students, 

Jh^'S,  °*  detef»lnes.  after  inspection  by 

mSo„„  "^P^tment  of  Ele:,entary  and  S.^condary  Education  and 
upon  the  reco^endation  of  the  Cocissic.-.er  of  Education,  that 

Sro^  d^     Tl'"^/  """'"S  """"  "      ■•■«•'«  »y  better  be 
provided  special  educational  services  bv  -I  e  dl.trirr  .  i 

th:t"^drt°f  Bo^d'^f  lea:  o  "h:  /Je"  i  e 

that  district  to  provide  rp.cial  educational  services  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  law. 

If  the  State  Board  of  Education  determines,  after  public  hearing 
before  the  Connissioner  of  Education,  that  a  district  has  failed 
to  provide  special  educational  services  in  accordanc"  wtth  the 
requirements  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  then  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  withhold  all  or  such'por^oS  ^f 
state  aid  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  law  as  in  its  judLnt 
Is  necessary  to  require  that  district  to  carry  out  its  resoo^l- 
blllty  to  the  law.    The  denial  of  state  financial  asslstan« 
Tr^dieT"  "  educaS'ii^rs^r^Ls 
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B.  Notification  of  Assignment 


The  following  statutory  provisions  clarify  the  obligations  of  the 
responsible  local  board  of  education,  special  school  district 
board  of  education,  or  State  Board  of  Education  In  determining 
appropriate  educational  placement,  notification  of  parents  or 
guardians,  and  establishing  an  appellate  process  when  applicable. 

U    The  board  of  education  of  the  responsible  local  school  dis- 
trict or  of  the  responsible  special  school  district  or  the 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  shall 
notify  every  parent  or  guardian  of  every  student  dUgnosed, 
evaluated,  reevaluated,  or  assigned.    Notification  shall 
include  the  results  of  any  diagnosis,  evaluation,  or  reevalua- 
tlon  made  and  of  the  recoifEiended  asslgtiment,  change  In  assign- 
ment, or  denial,  of  asslgnnent  of  the  student  to  a  special 
class  or  program  provided  by  law.    The  notice  shall  be  in 
writing,  nailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  by  certified  mall,-  return  receipt  requested.  Hie 
notice  shall  advise  the  parent  or  guardian  that,  upon  request, 
the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  pemltted  to  Inspect,  at  the 
school  attended  by  the  student  or  at  another  convenient  place 
at  any  time  during  regular  school  hours,  all  records  pertain- 
ing to  that  student  Including  all  diagnoses,  evaluations,  and 
reevaluations  obtained  by  the  board  of  education  or  the  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.    Ttie  notice 
shall  also  contain  Information  as  to  the  procedure  for  request- 
ing a  review  of  any  action  taken  by  the  board  of  education  or 
the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
(SECTION  167.945  RS>to.). 

*KOTE:    If  notification  by  certified  nvall,  r«urn  receipt  requested, 
is  believed  by  the  responsible  board  of  education  to  be  too  expensive 
or  too  tine  consuming,  the  responsible  board  of  education  might  con- 
sider the  following  alternative  procedure.    Before  such  a  procedure 
is  adopted,  the  board  should  consult  its  attorney. 

The  parent  or  guardian  may  acknowledge. In  writing  that  he  or  she  has 
to  hU  or  her  satisfaction  been  Informed  of  the  procedures  used  In  tlie 
placement  of  his  or  her  child  In  a  special  education  program  and  has 
been  Informed  of  those  elements  of  law  being  met  by  this  alternative 
procedure.    Such  acknowledgement  may  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  law  but  In  no  way  waives  the  parent's  or  guardian  s  right  to 
appeal  at  a  later  time.    Such  an  acknowledgement  shall  be  required  to 
be  filed  in  the  student's  cumulative  folder  at  least  once  a  year. 
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The  notification  shall  contain  the  Information  that,  upon 
written  request  to  the  board  of  education  or  to  the  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  made  within 
ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  notification,  the  parent  or  guard« 
Ian  will  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  action  advised  In  the 
notice.    Such  a  hearing.  If  requested,  shall  be  held  not  more 
than  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  request.    If  no  request  for 
hearing  is  made,  the  assignment  or  other  action  shall  be 
Initiated  (SECTION  162.950  RSMo.). 

The  notification  shall  also  contain  the  information  that,  upon 
written  request  by  the  parent  or  guardian  to  the  board  of  edu 
cation  or  to  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondare 
Education,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  at  any  time  but  not  to 
exceed  once  a  year,  the  board  of  education  or  the  State  Depaj 
ment  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  shall  cause  a 
reevaluation  to  be  made  (SECTION  162.950  RSMo.). 

No  change  In  the  assignment  or  status  of  a  handicapped  or  o 
severely  handicapped  student  shall  be  made  within  the  period 
afforded  the  parent  or  guardian  to  request  and  obtain  a  hear- 
ing  under  these  provisions  except  that  such  change  nay  be  made 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian.    If  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  student  or  of  other  persons  would  be 
endangered  by  delaying  the  change  In  assignment,  the  change 
may  be  made  sooner  but  without  prejudice  to  any  rights  that 
the  student  and  his  parent  or  guardian  may  have  pursuant  to 
law  (SECTION  162.955  RSMo.). 

The  hearing  provided  for  above  shall  be  conducted  by  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  Che  school  to  which  assignment  has 
been  made.    The  hearing  8h«ll  be  Informal,  witnesses  need  not 
be  sworn,  and  a  record  of  the  proceedings  ncjd  not  be  made. 
The  school  district  or  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  shall  see  that  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
their  representative  Is  advised  of  and.  permitted  to  review  all 
diagnoses,  evaluations,  and  reevaluatlons  obtained  by  the  board 
of  education  or  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary  Education  which  pertain  to  the  student.    The  school  dis- 
trict or  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
shall  fully  advise  the  parent  or  guardian  or  their  representa- 
tive of  each  reason  relied  upon  by  It  In  taking  the  proposed 
action.    The  parent  or  guardian  or  their  representative  may 
present  to  the  officer  any  Information,  whether  written  or 
oral,  which  pertains  to  the  recomnended  action.  Cross- 
examination  shall  be  permitted  (SECTION  162.960  RSMo.). 

If  a  satisfactory  solution  Is  not  reached  at  this  hearing,  the 
parent  or  guardian  may  appeal  within  ten  days  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  district  or.  In  the  case  of  a  state  school,  to 
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the  State  Board  o£  Education.    Not  more  than  30  days  after 
receipt  of  the  requett  for  appeal,  a  hearing  shall  be  held 
before  either  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  or,  in 
ta«  case  of  a  state  school,  before  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tii«n.    The  parent  or  guardian  of  the  student  shall  be  given 
at  least  14  days'  written  not  :e  of  the  date,  time,  and  place 
of  the  hearing.    The  board  of  education  of  the  district  may 
designate  a  person  or  persons  not  directly  connected  with  the 
original  decision,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
designate  a  member  of  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Jefferson  City  to  hold 
the  hearing  and  to  recoonend.  to  the  board  findings  of  fact 
and  specific  action  based  thereon.    Findings  of  fact  and  a 
final  decision  shall  be  rendered  by  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  the  earliest  possible  time  but  in  no  event  later 
than  30  days  after  the  day  the  hearing  is  concluded  (SECTION 
162.960  RSMo.). 

At  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  lav,  the 
parent  or  guardian  or  their  representative  shall  be^entitled 
to  examine  and  cros8*examine  witnesses,  to  introduce  evidence, 
to  appear  in  person  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel.'  Prior 
to  the  hearing,  the  parent  or  guardian  or  their  representative 
shall  have  access  to  any  reports,  records,  clinical  evalua- 
tions, or  other  materials  on  which  the  action  to  be  reviewed 
was  wholly  or  partially  bas^d  and  which  could  reasonably  have 
a  bearing  on  the  correctness  of  the  determination  (SECTION 
162.960  RSMo.). 

A  complete  record  shall  be  made  of  all  proceedings  at  this 
hearing.    This  record  shall  include  verbatim  transcription  of 
all  testimony  and  shall  include  all  documents,  writings,  or 
other  evidence  presented  by  any  party  (SECTION  162.960  RSMo.). 

The  decision  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  or  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  final  except  that  any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  may  appeal  as  provided  in  CHAPTER  536 
RSMo.    A  copy  of  the  board's  decision  together  with  a  copy  of 
its  findings  of  fact  shall  be  mailed  on  the  day  the  decision 
is  rendered  to  the  parent  or  guardian  by  certified  mail,  return 
receipt  reqr«.^'ed  (SECTION  162.965  RSMo.). 
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V. 

Financial 

Reimbursement 
for 

Special 
Services* 

MU-feroMcc  may  he  made*  to  SKCTIONS 
152  973,  162.980.  162.985  and  162  990 
HSMo.  for  ilie  specific  language  of  the 
law. 
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state  Uv  directs  the  amount  of  financial  reimbursement  to  local  and 
special  school  districts  providing  approved  special  education  pro- 
grams,   lhat  information  is  provided  below. 

1.  Each  school  district  or  special  school  district  maintaining 
one  or  more  approved  special  programs  for  handicapped  or 
severely  handicapped  students  shall  receive  state  aid  at  the 
rate  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  for  each  approved  class 
except  that  approved  classes  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded  (mild  -  moderate  mental  retardation)  shall  be 
funded  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500)  per 
approved  class;  and  approved  classes  of  remedial  reading 
shall  be  funded  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($3,500)  per  approved  class.    Such  amounts  shall  be  in 
addition  to  aid  provided  by  SECTION  163.031  RSMo. 

2.  For  approved  classes  of  students  under  five  years  of  age  but 
not  under  the  age  of  three,  state  aid  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  SECTION  163.017  RSMo.  for 
all  age  levels.  In  addition,  the  district  shall  receive  for 
each  such  class  one-half  the  amount  provided  in  Subsection  1 
of  this  Section. 

3.  For  approved  programs  for  gifted  students,  state  aid  not  to 
exceed  half  the  cost  of  instructional  personnel  and  special 
materials  listed  and  approved  on  the  project  application 
shall  be  apportioned. 

U,    An  additional  amount  of  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  shall 
be  received  for  each  professional  staff  member,  other  than 
classroom  teachers,  who  is  employed  to  work  full  time  with 
handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  students. 

5.  For  classes  of  handicapped  students,  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000)  shall  be  received  for  each  full-time  teacher  aide 
when  such  aide  is  employed  in  accordance  with  standards 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Each  school  district  or  special  district  shall  receive  up 
to  eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  per  year  for  each  homebound 
student,  students  receiving  special  services  outside  the 
special  class,  or  students  served  by  contractual  arrangement 
with  a  private  or  public  agency. 

7.  Transportation  aid  for  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped 


students  attending  classes  within  the  school  district,  special 
district,  or  nearby  district  under  a  contractual  arrangement 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  schedule  set  forth  in 
SECTION  163.161  RSMo.    In  addition,  an  amount  equal  to  half 
the  additional  cost  of  transporting  handicapped  and  severely 
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handicapped  students  above  ;he  average  per  pupil  cost  of 
transporting  all  students  '-f  the  district  shall  be  appor» 
tloned  where  such  special  transportation  is  approved  In 
advance  by  the  State  Depititnent  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  Is  In  accordance  with  laws  and  regulations 
governing  school  transportation  vehicles.    If  students  are 
transported  to  regular  public  school  programs  and  also  to  a 
special  school  for  an  appropriate  special  program,  the  dis- 
trict furnishing  the  transportation  may  qualify  for  trans- 
portation reimbursement  for  both  programs  if  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

a.  All  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  students  not 
tequlrlng  special  transportation  arrangements  shall  be 
reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  for  reimbursement  of  state  transporta- 
tion aid  In  the  same  manner  as  for  all  students  of  the 
district. 

b.  Handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  students  attending 
classes  within  the  district  or  nearby  district  under  a 
contractual  arrangement  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  set  forth  In  SECTION  163.161  RSMo.  Claims 
for  transportation  aid  will  be  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  set  forth  and  will  be  submitted  In  the 
same  manner  as  for  all  students  of  the  district. 

c.  (1)  Districts  furnishing  transportation  for  handicapped  or 

severely  handicapped  students  to  regular  school  pro- 
grams and  also  to  a  special  school  for  an  appropriate 
special  program  may  qualify  for  transportation  reim- 
bursement for  both  programs  if  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  The 
district  shall  notify  the  Section  of  Special  Education 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
of  the  Hsslre  to  provide  this  type  of  transportation. 
The  Roi Iflcatlon  shall  Include  a  listing  of  the  stu- 
dents to  be  transported,  the  age,  grade  In  school,  and 
the  rationale  for  provision  of  this  type  of  transports 
tlon  arrangement. 

(2)  In  submitting  reimbursement  requests  for  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  students 
to  two  separate  programs.  Pupil  Transportation 
Form  #CD-67  Is  to  be  completed.    Any  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  reporting  of  students  and  claims  for 
financial  reimbursement  for  transportation  costs 
should  be  r<»ferred  to  the  Director  of  Pupil  Transporta- 
tion, State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education. 
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For  each  student  under  the  «ge  of  21  enumerated  annually  on 
the  census  of  the  handicapped  and  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth,  the  district  shall  receive  one  dollar  ($1.00). 
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Eduettloiul  aervlcet  to  haodlctpped  students  under  age  five  ere  per- 
mitted «nd  encouraged  where  necessary.    Stendmrds  and  guldellnee  for 
the  dcvelopaent  of  early  childhood  special  education  progress  are 
provided  In  the  following  pages. 

A.  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education 

The  foraal  concept  of  cerly  childhood  epeciel  educe t ion  indudee  en 
idcQtlflcatlon  and  educetion  prograa  for  etudente  froa  preechool  ege 
through  the  primary  ycere  involving  coaponente  of  diegnoeis,  counsel- 
ing, prescriptive  intervention,  and  faaily  participetion  in  the  educa- 
tive proceee.    E«rly  childhood  progress  ahould  provide  education 
appropriate  to  the  etudent*e  developaentel  neede  which  will  enhance 
his  capability  for  aucceeeful  echool  echieveaent  during  the  eneuing 
yeara.    SECTION  162.975  RSMo.  provides  financial  eeaietance  to  echool 
dietricte  which  develop  eerly  childhood  prograas  for- atudents  three 
and  four  yeara  of  age.    The  payaent  schedule  ia  described  in  Chapter  V 
of  this  docuaent. 

1.  eligibilitV  of  STODEHTS  - 

a*    Eligible  studente  for  etate  funding  purpoeee  include  thoee 
etudente  three  end  four  yeers  of  age  who  have  been  diag- 
noeed  as  having  «  aental,  phyaical,  or  caotional  die- 
ability  or  diaorder,  or  Who  aay  have  potential  learning 
p rob leas. 

b.    The  determination  of  eligibility  and  assignaent  of  etu- 
dente shall  be  the  reeponaibility  of  the  adainietrative 
officer  of  the  echool.    Thie  deteralnation  ehould  be  baeed 
upon  one  or  aore  of  the  following:   aedical  reporte, 
clinical  evaluations,  data  gathered  in  interview  with 
percnte,  and  other  indicators  of  exieting  or  potential 
educational  handicapping  conditions.    The  adainistrative 
officer  ehould  utilifft  hie  etaff  and  cominity  reeource 
pereonnel  and  agenciee  to  aeeiet  in  the  deteralnation  of 
eligibility. 

2.  APPLICATION  -  A  echool  dietrict  eetabliehing  a  prograa  for 
preechool  handicapped  etudente  ehall  no..ify  the  Section  of 
Special  Education,  State  Departaent  of  Elcaentary  and  Secon- 
dary Education,  of  ite  intentions  to  establish  such  a  prograa 
on  or  before  July  1  of  the  prograa  year. 

3.  SIZE  OF  CUSS  -  The  approvable  claee  eiae  ie  eix  to  ten  stu- 
dente.   Requeete  for  approval  of  claeeee  of  fever  or  aore 
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Students  a*y  be  approved  when  accoopanied  by  a  narrative 
describing  the  nature  of  the  handicaps  and  the  rationale  for 
requesting  special  approval. 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES  - 

a.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  labeling  and  segre- 
gating students  at  this  early  age.    Students  with  special 
needs  are  generally  more  like  their  nonhandlcapped  peers 
than  unlike.    Programs  should,  therefore,  afford  some 
opportunity  for  shared  group  experiences  with  students 
and  adults  with  different  needs  and  abilities.    In  this 
way,  the  handicapped  student  learns  to  cope  with  his 
limitations,  gains  confidence  In  his  abilities  and 

.  strengths,  and  gains  acceptance  by  others. 

b.  Effective  early  Intervention  Implies  Individually  devel- 
oped educational  programs  for  each  student,  precision 
teaching  demonstrated  by  teachers  and  reinforced  at  home 

by  parents,  ongoing  evaluation  of  progress  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  teaching/learning  strategies  as  needed. 

c.  Since  the  family  Is  most  often  the  primary  and  most 
significant  influence  in  the  life  of  the  student,  early 
education  programs  should  support  and  assist  parental 
involvement.    Provision  for  meaningful  parental  involve- 
ment includes:    participating  in  home  teaching  sessions 
with  the  student  and  the  teacher;  using  follow-up  learning 
activities  and  materials  provided  for  the  student  and 
parent;  assisting  with  group  activities  in  the  home  or 
school  setting;  and  participating  in  family  counseling 
sessions  and  parent  study  groups. 

d.  School  and  community  resources  should  be  fully  utilized 
in  order  to  make  health  and  mental  health  services  avail- 
able as  needed,  as  well  as  specialized  programs  and 
services  related  to  various  handicapping  conditions. 

e.  Ongoing  communication  and  coordination  between  the  pre- 
school program  and  the  formal  school  program  are  essential 
in  order  that  the  student's  progress  may  be  continuous. 

STAFF  RESPONSIBILITIES  - 

a.    Teacher  responsibilities  shall  include: 

(1)    Providing  a  minimum  of  13  clock  hours  a  week  of 

instruction  to  students  and/or  parents  in  each  class 
of  ten  or  fewer  students. 
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(2)  Developing  and  Inplencnt Ing  «  progran  for  each 
student  connenauratc  with  his  abilities*  needs, 
and  handicapping  condition* 

(3)  Providing  a  mlnltauiB  of  one  hour  a  week  of  Individ- 
uallzed  Instruction  on  a  one-to-one  basis  vlth  each 
student*    This  Instruction  should  take  place  In  the 
student's  hone  and  should  Include  participation  of 
the  parent  or  other  responsible  family  nenbers* 

(4)  Preparing  learning  activities  and  materials  for  use 
by  the  parent  in  teaching  his  student  at  home* 

(5)  Planning  and  conducting  group  activities  In  the  home 
or  school  environment.    It  Is  recommended  that  these 
group  experiences  Integrate  handicapped  students  Into 
regular  preschool  program  activities. 

b*    Teacher  aides  may  be  approved  upon  application  to  perform 
supportive  services  for  handicapped  preschool  students. 
Services  of  teacher  aides  shall  Include: 

(1)  Assisting  with  Instructional  activities  planned  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher* 

(2)  Assisting  vlth  the  care  and  safety  of  students* 

(3)  Assisting  In  the  preparation  of  materials* 

(4)  Providing  other  services  as  needed*  Volunteer 
assistants  nay  also  be  used  to  provide  an  optimal 
ratio  of  at  least  one  adult  for  every  four  to  six 
three-  and  four-year-old  students* 

c*    Ancillary  professional  personnel  may  be  enployed  to  work 
with  handicapped  students  and  their  parents  and  to  assist 
teachers  with  program  prescription*    Such  personnel  nay 
be  retained  for  potential  service  needs  on  a  prorated 
b4Sl8  of  service  per  class  and  be  eligible  for  state  sup- 
portive aid  on  a  prorated  basis* 

RECORDS  "  A  complete  file  shall  be  maintained  for  each  pre- 
school student*    This  record  should  Include  Information 
obtained  fron  the  home,  from  nedlcal  sources,  reports  of 
screening  and  diagnosis,  program  prescriptions,  progress 
reports,  evaliistlon  data,  and  other  pertinent  Information* 
Records  should  be  maintained  In  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
utilized  effectively  as  the  student  progresses  from  one 
educational  level  to  another*    Care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
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the  student's  right  to  confidentiality.    The  review  of  a 
student's  cuimilatlve  folder  at  any  time  must  b«  solely  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  Information  which  will  help  appropriate 
teachers  and  staff  members  provide  an  effective  educational 
service  for  the  student  or  to  better  understand  the  learning 
patterns  and  difficulties  the  student  is  experiencing  or  has 
experienced.    When  a  school  district  provides  review  of  such 
records  to /the_p«rent  or  guardian  of  the  student  In  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  appropriate  staff  meirbers  should  be 
present  to  assist  In  the  Interpretation  and  explanation  of 
the  information  contained  therein.    It  Is  recommended  that 
each  school  district  maintain  a  file  of  those  Individuals 
who  have  reviewed  such  records,  Including  the  date  and  pur- 
pose of  review. 
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B.  Programs  for  the  Gifted 

1.  Gifted  students  are  defined  in  SECTION  162.675  RSMo.  as  "those 
students  who  exhibit  precocious  development  of  mental  capacity 
and  learning  potential  and/or  talent  as  determined  by  competent 
professional  evaluation  to  the  extent  that  continued  educa- 
tional growth  and  stimulation  could  best  be  served  by  an 
academic  environment  beyond  that  offered  through  a  standard 
grade  level  curriculum." 

2.  Ciftedness  may  show  itself  in  the  possession  of  a  high  level  of 
general  intelligence  as  measured  by  traditional  tests,  or  it 
may  be  characterized  by  special  abilities  of  a  high  order  which 
are  not  necessarily  associated  with  a  high  intelligence  quo- 
tient.   In  any  program  concerned  with  the  identification  of 
gifted  students,  it  is  important  to  develop  methcds  of  detect- 
ing individuals  of  high  intellectual  ability  as  well  as  those 
who  exhibit  special  creativity  in  such  areas  as  the  arts, 
music,  mechanics,  science,  social  relations,  leadership,  and 
organization. 

3.  School  districts  intending  to  provide  educational  programs  for 
gifted  students  should  submit  to  the  Section  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
by  July  15  of  each  year,  a  project  application  in  narrative 
form  describing  the  proposed  program  to  be  implemented  for  the 
immediate  academic  year.    This  application  should  include  the 
goals,  objectives,  and  specific  activities  relative  to  each 
child  to  be  served.    In  addition,  the  proposal  should  include: 

a.  Number  of  students  included  in  the  program 

b.  Basis  for  inclusion  in  the  program  (identification  proce- 
dures utilized  and  results  of  those  procedures) 

c.  Total  cost  of  program 

(1)  Personnel 

(2)  Instructional  materials  (to  be  listed  separately) 

d.  Name,  social  security  number,  and  qualifications  of 
proposed  instructional  personnel  to  be  involved. 
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It  Is  expectad  that  progrtas  for  the  glft«d  will  be  highly 
suitable  for  the  Indlvldusl  student  Involved.    They  should  be 
of  «  nature  aupplementAry  to  the  basic  educational  program- 
ming of  tha  local  district.    It  la  not  expected  that  such 
special  services  be  provided  within  a  self-contained  class- 
room but  Instead  serve  as  a  meana  for  providing  academic 
challenges  to  students  otherwise  not  totally  served  by 
existing  programs. 

SECTION  162.975  RSMo.  provides  financial  aaslstance  to  school 
districts  developing  programs  for  gifted  students.  Financial 
assistance  provided  under  that  statute  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  instructional  personnel  and  special 
mateilals  listed  and  approved  on  the  project  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Section  of  Special  Education,  State  Department 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
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Ancillary  Personnel  and 
Teacher  Aides 

1.    PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  - 

•«    AncllUry  Profetslofisl  Services  -  Special  services  to 
hsndlcapped  students  asy  include: 

(1)  Medical  services 

(2)  Psychologicsl  services 

(3)  Social  services 

(4)  Cuidsoce  and  counseling  services 

(5)  Occupstionml  therspy  services 

(6)  Physicsl  therapy  services 

(7)  Other  services 

b.    Personnel  Qualifications  -  All  profess ions Is  listed  for 
apportionment  must  be  under  contrsct  by  the  locsl  school 
district  sod  fully  quslified  by  their  stste  licensing 
board  or  crsining  institution.    Examples  sre: 

(1)  Physicisns  Bosrd  of  Healing  Arts 

(2)  Nurses  (R.N.*s  only)  Stste  Board  of  Nursing 

(3)  Socisl  Workers  Maater*«  Degree  in  aocial 

work  from  an  accredited 
college  or  univeraity 

(4)  Guidance  Counselora  Certificated  by  State 

Board  of  Education 

(5)  Physical  Therapiata  Must  have  completed  s  pre- 

scribed course  of  study  sc 
an  sccredited  college  or 
university  snd  be  listed  on 
the  professional  regiatry 
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(6)  Occupational  Therapists. . .Must  hava  completed  a  pre- 

scribed course  of  study  at 
L   accredited  college  or 
university  and  be  listed  on 
the  professional  reglstTy 

(7)  Psychologists  Must  have  completed  an 

approved  course  of  study 
at  an  accredited  college 
or  university  and  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  profes- 
sional degree 

(8)  Audlologlsts  Certificate  of  Clinical 

Competence,  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association 

(9)  Speech  Pathologists  Certificate  of  Clinical 

Competence,  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association 

Professional  people,  other  than  those  listed  above,  may  be 
approved  cn  an  Individual  basis.    They  must  present  evi- 
dence of  academic  preparation  and  competency  In  the  area 
In  which  they  are  assigned. 

TEACHER  AIDES  - 

a.    Upon  application  to  the  Director,  Section  of  Special 
Education,  State  Department  cf  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  local  districts  and  special  districts  may  be 
approved  to  provide  teacher  aides  for  handicapped  and 
severely  handicapped  students.    These  aides  may  perform 
supportive  services  such  as: 

(1)  Assist  In  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
presentation. 

(2)  Assist  the  student  In  moving  safely  from  one  area 
to  another. 

(3)  Assist  teache.'s  in  activities  assigned  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  teac'.lers.    The  aide  will  not 
Initiate  Instructions  or  activities  Independently. 

(4)  Other  services  as  needed. 
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b.  A  school  district  or  special  district  establishing  classes 
for  handicapped  or  severely  handicapped  students  which 
require  use  of  a  teacher  aide  as  part  of  the  student's 
program-shall^make  application  to  the  Section  of  Special 
Education  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year.    The  appli- 
cation shall  include  a  narrative  indicating  the  need  and 
justification  for  teacher  aides  for  whom  apportionment 

is  requested.    The  narrative  shall  include  the  number  of 
handicapped  students  to  be  served  by  each  aide,  the  nature 
of  the  handicapping  conditions  of  the  groups  to  be  served, 
and  the  anticipated  services  to  be  rendered. 

(1)  Teacher  aides  must  devote  full  time  to  approved 
special  education  classes. 

(2)  Teachor  aides'  assistance  must  relate  to  clerical 
and  instructional  services  to  the  special  education 
student. 

c.  Standards  for  teacher  aides: 

(1)  High  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

(2)  Eighteen  years  of  age  or  over. 

(3)  Competency  in  Ihe  duties  to  be  performed. 

d.  Approval  of  persons  not  meeting  the  standards  set  forth 
above  may  be  granted  when  the  application  for  approval 
includes  an  appropriate  description  of  services  to  be 
rendered  and  the  specific  qualifying  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  such  persons.    This  application  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Forms 
for  this  purpose  are  available  upon  request. 
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Guidelines  for  an 
 Early.  ChildhcwdScreening  Progra   

Designed  for  Children  Ages  Three  through  Five 


PREPARED  BY: 

Task  Force  un  Early  Childhood  Screening 
of  the 

Advisory  Comnintee  on  Early  Childhood  Dcvelopr.eiil 
to  ihe 

Missouri  Slaie  DepartmenJ  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
1974 

CONTENTS: 

Organization al  Guidelines    (copy  attached) 
Procedures  and  Resources  for  Follow -Through 
Screening  tnsiruinenls 
Program  Models 
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Organizational  Guidelines  for  an  Early 
Childhood  Screening  Program 


PREFACE: 


In  accordance  with  House  BiU  474 »  enacted  by  the  77th  Sesiiion  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature  and  signed,  by  the  Governor  on  August  1,  1973,  every 
child  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  an  education  that  is  appropriate  to  his 
developmental  needs.    To  assist  the  schools  in  Identifying  the  needs  of 
children  at  an  early  age,  a  task  force  was  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  develop  guidelines 
for  early  childhood  screening. 

I.    PURPOSE  OF  EARLY  SCREENING 

The  purpose  of  early  screening  of  children  agps  three  through 
five  is  to  identify  suspected  physical,  behavioral,  and  edu- 
cational problems  that  may  interfere  with  their  ability  to 
achiev    success  in  school.    A  screening  program,  which  should 
be  offered  to  all  children,  is  also  intended  to  gain  better 
understanding  of  the  diversity  and  variability  of  their  devel- 
opmental levels. 

II.    DEFINITION  OF  SCREENING 

Screening  is  defined  as  the  use  of  relatively  simple  devices, 
administered  on  initial  contact  with  the  population,  which  are 
valid  and  reliable  in  terms  of  determining  relative  normalcy. 
Interventions  initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  test  results  should 
lead  to  a  significantly  different  effect  than  if  deferred  to 
the  time  when  the  problem  would  normally  be  Identified. 

III.    REASONS  FOR  SCREENING 

The  primary  reasons  for  screening  are: 


A.    To  develop  public  awarfn#«i«  of  the  need  for  early  Iden- 
tificution  and  treatment  of  suspected  physical,  behav- 
ioral, and  educational  problems. 
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B*    To  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  becoming  more  knowl* 
edgeable  of  the  variability  in  early  childhood  devel- 


C«    To  plan  educational  programs  of  a  developmental  nature 
for  children  so  identified  to  be  carried  out  at  home, 
at  school,  and  in  the  community  that  will  enhance  eacH 
child's  capability  of  realizing  his  full  potential  for 
development* 

PROCEDURES  FOR  ORGANIZING  AN  ESP  (HEREINAFTER  REPRESENTING 
EARLY  SCREENING  PROGRAIl) 

A.    School/Coimunity  Cooperation 

Joint  efforts  between  a  local  school  system  and  com** 
munity  groups  and  agencies  facilitate  an  tvSP*    A  local 
school  system  should  either  initiate  the  program  or  be 
involved  in  it  on  a  cooperative  basis* 

B*    The  Role  of  the  Primary  Advocates,  the  Initlatoirs  of 


1*    The  primary  advocates  in  a  locale  should  co;>si8t 
of  a  team  of  at  least  two  persons:  one  educator  in 
the  school  system  deslgnati*d  by  the  superintendent 
and  one  community  person* 

2*    The  role  of  the  primary  advocates  is  to  serve  as  an 
initial  stimulus  to  create  an  interest  in  ESP  in 
the  community,  to  seek  financial  support,  to  begin 
to  recruit  volunteers  and  to  r,htain  ttvh  profes- 
sional consultation  as  seems  desirable*    (See  IV*D) 

C*    Tlie  Role  of  the  Implementor 

1*    The  primary  advocates  should  seluct  an  implementor 
for  the  ESP* 

2*  The  implementor  should  be  part  of  a  funded  struc- 
ture, preferably  holding  a  paid  position  with  the 
local  school  system* 

3*    The  implementor  will  administer  the  ESP,  being 
knowledgeable  of  community  resources,  including 
the  activities  and  services  of  various  organi- 
zations, and  being  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 


opment  * 
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comunlty  power  groups.    The  Implementor  will  pro- 
vide for  public  relations  activities,  volunteer 
recrultaent  and  training,  scheduling,  the  mechanlca 
  of  screening  and  follow-through* 

4.  The  litplenentor  should  be  slillled  In  admin  Is  tra* 
tlon.    Bow  Mny  of  the  skills  he  or  she  will  have, 
ss  listed  under  "3**  sbove  will  determine  how  much 
additional  training  and  help  he  or  ahe  will  need. 

5.  If  the  lapleaentor*a  akUla  do  not  Include  ability 
to  report  screening  results  to  parents.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  seek  consultation  from  a  qualified 
person  to  csrry  out  this  taak.    A  peraon  qualified 
to  report  the  acreenlng  results  should  be  one  of 
the  following:    school  psychologist;  clinical  psy- 
chologist; psychiatric  social  worker;  guidance 
counselor;  learning  disabilities  speclallat  or  one 
experienced  and  prevloualy  trained  In  the  admlnla* 
tratlon  and  reporting  of  the  acreenlng  toola  to  be 
used. 

6.  The  reporting  of  screening  results  by  the  latple- 
mentor,  or  his  deslgnsted  consultant,  ahould  not 
leave  the  Impreaalon  that  an  In-depth  diagnostic 
•valuation  of  a  child  has  been  made  on  the  baals  of 
screening  results*    Rather  the  Implcmentor,  or  his 
deslgnsted  consultant,  ahould  Inform  the  psrent  oi;. 
legal  guardian  of  any  findings  noticed  In  the 
screening  protocol  which  should  be  evaluated  fur- 
ther by  testing  of  a  diagnostic  nature. 

Consulting  Services 

1.  Workshops  concerning  an  ESP  are  to  be  given  In  each 
of  the  eleven  supervisory  districts  of  the  stste 
for  personnel  designated  by  tne  superintendent  to 
represent  their  districts.    The  workshops  are  to  be 
conducted  by  State  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondsry  Education  personnel  assisted  by  membera 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Early  Childhood  Screening. 

The  workshops  should  be  designed  to  clsrlfy  snd 
discuss  the  ESP  guidelines  and  the  ESP  models. 

2.  Future  conslderstlon  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corps  of  regional  consultants  from 
the  Stste  Department  of  Elementsry  and  Secondary 
Educstlon  to  assist  the  local  school  districts  In 
coordinating  resources  and  In  Implementing  screen- 
ing snd  follow-up  procedures. 
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FiOCEDUlES  FOR  IMPLEHENTI1I6  AM  ESP 

A*    Public  lcl«tlon«  AtpecCA 

T«    In  pubilcltlng  and  conducting  an  ESP,  a  poaltlve 
approach  la  extrenely  laportant*    Early  acrccnlng 
ahould  be  praaented  aa  a  seana  of  looking  at  the 
needa  of  all  young  children  In  a  broad  develop- 
■enul  aenaa  that  can  lead  to  better  educational 
opport  unit  lea  for  thcs* 

2.    CoMunlty  groupa  and  agenclea  that  ahould  be 
Informed  and  Involved  In  an  ESP  Include: 

a*    Pedlatriclanat  phyalclana,  hoapltala,  wall- 
baby  cllnlcat  aental  health  agenclea, 
extenalon  and  child  welfare  aervlcea  and 
other  p^ofeaalonala  and  agenclea  concerned 
with  the  health  and  welfare  of  young 
children* 

b*  Head  Start  and  other  public  and  private 
prograas  providing  child  care  and  early 
education • 

c.    Church  and  comunlty  cluba  and  organl- 
tatlona  that  provide  volunteer  aervlcea; 
and  other  parent  groupa  auch  as  United 
Cerebral  Palay  Aaaoclatlon,  Mlasourl  Asao* 
elation  for  Retarded  Children,  Mlsaourl 
Aaaodatlon  for  Children  with  Learning 
Dlaabllltles. 

Publicity  regarding  an  ESP  ahould  utilise  all 
public  Infomatlon  oiedla  Including: 

a*    Hotea  and  flyers  aent  fron  the  achoola* 

b.    Notices  In  bulletlna  and  newsletters  froa 
churches  and  other  cooaninlty  organltatlona* 

c*    Parent  aeatlnga  to  Infomt  parenta  of  the 
purpoaa  and  nature  of  an  ESP* 

d*    Publicity  on  datea,  tines  and  locatlona, 
via  newapapera,  radio  and  TV. 
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B.    Procedures  and  Resources  for  Follow-Through 

1.  A  directory  of  all  available  resources  for  diag- 
nosis and  follow-up  should  be  developed  at  the 
local  level • 

2.  Further  evaluation  of  chose  children  found  to  have 
narked  developmental  variability  should  be  Initi- 
ated at  Che  local  level  prior  to  referral  outside 
the  conanunlcy. 

3.  See  Appendix  B  for  a  directory  of  resources,  pro- 
cedures for  referral  and  suggested  follow-up 
learning  activities  for  home  and  school  use. 

4.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  State  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  build  In  some 
emplrlca]  research  of  varied  ESP  results,  selecting 
samples  of  urban,  rural,  and  small^town  population 

Si*'?  ^""^  ""^y-    Statistical  inform 

matlon  would  Include:    number  and  types  of  problems 

tllll  lf'  5'''S^'  ^^'""'^  se'rvlces'ised  a^ 

types  of  educational  treatment  that  resulted. 

C.  Determination  of  Program  Structure 

1.  The  Implementor,  with  assistance  from  other  pro- 
fessionals, should  select  the  screening  tools  to 
be  used.    See  Appendix  B  for  a  survey  of  appro« 
prlate  screening  Instruments,  including  procedures 
for  vision  and  hearing  screening. 

2.  The  Implementor  should  arrange  for  dates,  locale, 
personnel  and  physical  setup  for  screening  and 
reporting  to  parents. 

D.  Training  Program  for  Administration  of  Screening  Tools 

1.  Screening  tools  may  be  administered  by  volunteers 
^K.wJ!  "  Professionals.    Local  needs  and  avail- 
abilities will  determine  which  personnel  arc 
involved.    In  some  Instances  both  professionals 
and  volunteers  may  be  administering  the  tools. 

2.  Four  models  of  training  programs  are  found  In 
Appendix  C,  namely:    the  Kansas  City  Model,  as 
carried  out  by  Southeastern  Jackson  County  Mental 
Health  Association;  the  St.  Louis  County  Health 
Depdttment  Model;  the  Miriam  School  Model,  the 
Brookfleld  School  District  Model.    The  Kansas  City 
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Hodel  is  an  outreach  kind  of  model,  chat  nay  prove 
appropriate  to  cosnunities  having  fernr  profes- 
sional resources  available.    The  St.  Louis  Model  is 
- -an  agency-based  model,  having-the  availabillty~of - 
nany  professional  resources.    The  Miriam  School 
Model  focuses  on  training  local  school  personnel. 
The  Brookfield  Model  represents  a  screening  pro- 
gram implemented  by  a  school  district  serving  a 
small  town  and  surrounding  rural  area. 

3.    If  the  Denver  Developmental  Screening  Test  is  used, 
a  training  film  is  available  for  rental  from  the 
publisher  at  $45.00  a  week.    Training  procedures 
can  be  observed  by  prior  arrangement  with  the 
Southeastern  Jackson  County  Mental  Health  Associ- 
ation and  the  St.  Louis  County  Health  Department, 
Division  of  Mental  Health. 

E.    Parent  Relations 

1.    An  important  aspect  of  an  ESP  is  thp  initial  con- 
tact with  the  parent  before  or  at  the  time  of 
screening.    Various  approaches  to  parent  contact 
are  described  under  each  program  model  in 
Appendix  C. 


2.    Reporting  to  parents  on  the  screening  results  is 
equally  important . 

a.  The  implenentor,  if  he  is  not  so  qualified, 
oust  be  able  to  obtain  consulting  services  of 
someone  qualified  for  reporting,  as  previously 
stated,  i.e.:    school  psychologist,  clinical 
psychologist,  psychiatric  social  worker, 
guidance  counselor,  learning  disabilities 
specialist  or  a  person  trained  in  administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  results  of  the 
screening  tool(s)  being  used  in  the  ESP. 

b.  The  results  of  each  child's  screening  tests 
should  be  reported  to  the  parents  or  legal 
guardians.    The  results  of  screening  for 
children  identified  as  essentially  normal 
could  be  reported  through  written  communi- 
cation, with  opportunity  given  for  parent  con- 
ference if  desired.    It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  child  should  be  checked  again  in  one 
year.    This  could  be  approached  in  a  manner 
similar  to  dental  checkups. 
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The  rtpor ting  of  tcreenlng  retult.  for  those 

!•»  ihould  be  Mde  in  person.    Again,  It  It 
.  .€«ph«»lxed.  thet-iuch-reportlng-by  tht  laple^ 
•entor  or  hit  detigneted  consultant  should  be 
structured  so  es  not  to  lesve  the  lapresslon 
with  ths  psrsnt  that  s  dlsgnosls  has  been  made. 

•crstnlng  tools  «^)loysd  have 
indicated  the  nscd  for  further  tsatlng  of  s 
dUgnostlc  nature  to  determine  vhethtr  a  prob- 
lem actually  exists.   Sensitive  reporting  of 
all  test  results  is  essentl.l  to  maintsin  good 
public  reletions. 

A  primary  purposs  for  reporting  to  psrents  on 
screening  results  should  bs  to  involve  them  as 
fully  ta  possible  m  the  follov-up  educational 
and  developmentsl  processes  in  the  home, 
school,  and  coMinlty. 
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IntfCruinenCs  for  consideration  in  developing  an  educational  screening  and 
diagnostic  program  are  provided.    This  list  is  not  to  be  interi^reted  as 
all-inclusive  of  available  resources,  nor  does  it  Infer  endorsement  of 
these  Instruments  by  the  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 

—  —   --^-Education.  ^  _   _  _        ,  _   


Visual  Acuity: 

Keyston  Telebinocular 
Titmus  Vision  Tester 
Bauach  &  Lomb  Orthorater 

Auditory  Sensitivity: 


Connercially  available  screening  audiometers. 

Auditory  Perception: 

Boston  University  Speech 
Sound  Discrimination  Test 


Wepman  Test  of  Auditory  Discrimination 
Language  Research  Association 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Monroe  Test  of  Auditory  Memory 

Monroe  Reading  Test 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

53  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Goldman-Frist oe-Woodcock 

Test  of  Auditory  Discrimination 

American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 

Publisher *a  Building 

Circle  Pines,  Minnesota  55014 

Perceptual  Motor  Integration: 

Marianne  Frost ig 
Follett  Publishing  Company 
1010  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 

Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Percept 
Consulting  Psychologists  Press 
577  College  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  California 
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Weschler  Pre-Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence  (WPPSI) 
Psychological  Corporation  , 
304  East  45th  Street 
J'^Hjof^t-N**?  York  10017 

Peabody  Picture  .Vocabulary  Test 
American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publisher's  Building 
Circle  Pines,  Minnesota  55014 

Achievements: 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 
Guidance  Associates 
1526  Gilpin  Avenue 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Stanford  Achievement  Test 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Warok,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 

Gates  -  MacGinitie  Reading  Tests 
Teachers  College  Press 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 

Speech  Disorders: 

Goldnan-Fristoe  Test  of  Articulation 
American  Guidance  Services,  Inc. 
—  Publisher's  Building 

Circle  Pines,  Minnesota  55014 

Templin-Dorley  Test  of  Articulation 

Photo  Articulation  Test 

Arizona  Articulation  Proficiency  Scale* 

Language  Disorders: 

Illinois  Tcsf  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 
(semantics  and  syntax) 

Anmons  and  Ammons  Full-Range  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
(semantics) 

Northwestern  Syntax  Screening  Test 
(syntax) 
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Pcabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Teat 
(semantics) 

Oevelopaent  Test  of  Visual-Motor  Integration 
Follett  Educational  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Xephart's  Perceptual-Motor  Survey  Rating  Scale 
Appleton*Century  Crafts 
New  York,  New  York 

Special  Testa: 

Illinois  Test  of  Psychollngulstlc  Abilities 
Illinois  University  Press 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Psychological  Inventory  of  Basic  Laarnlng  Disability 
Faaron  Publishing  Coapany 
2165  Park  Boulevard 
Palo  Alto,  California 

Sensory  Motor: 

Bender  Vlaual  Motor  Gestalt  Teat 
Western  Psychological  Services 
Box  775 

Beverly  Hlllv,  California  90213 

Harris  Teat  of  Lateral  Ooainance 
The  Paychologlcal  Corporation 
304  Eaat  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Purdue  Perceptual  Motor  Survey 
Charles  B.  Merrill 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  63216 

Developmental  Test  of  Visual-Motor  Integration 
Follett  Educational  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Oaeretaky  TebCs  of  Motor  Proficiency 
American  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publisher's  Building 
Circle  Plnea,  Minnesota  55014 
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Ittry  Taat  of  Visual  Pcrcaptlon 
Poll*tt  Publlahiog  Company 
iOlO  Watt  Washington  Boulavard 
Chicago,  lUlnola  60607 

Soucharn  California  Plgura-Cround  Vlaual  Perception  Teat 
Veatem  Paychologlcal  Servlcaa 
Box  785 

Bavarly  Hllla,  California  90213 

laadinaaa: 

Plrat  Grade  Screening  Teat 
Aaerlcan  Guidance  Service,  Inc. 
Publlahar*a  Building 
Circle  Plnae,  Minneeota  55014 

Ua*Clerk  Reading  Readlneee  Teet 
California  Teet  Bureeu 
Del  Honte  Iteeearch  Park 
Monterey,  Callfomle 

^  Me tropolltan'Reedlneee  Teste 

Harcourt  Brace  World,  Inc. 
New  York,  Hev  York 

Behevlor: 

The  Child  Behavior  Xetlng  Scele 
Weetem  Peychologlcel  Servlcee 
Box  775 

Beverly  Hllle,  California  90213 

Vlnelend  Soclel  Maturity  Scale 
Aaerlcan  Guidance  Services,  Inc. 
Publlshsr's  Building 
Circle  Plnee,  Mlnneeote  55014 

Devereux  Eleaentary  School  Behevlor  Rating  Scele 
Devereux  Foundetlon 
Dexon,  Penneylvenle 

Nooney  Problen  Check  Llet 
The  Peychologlcel  Corporation 
304  Eeet  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Intelligence: 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
The  Psychological  Corporation 
304  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Slosson  Test  of  Intelligence 

Slosson  Educational  Publications 

UO  Pine  Street 

Bast  Aurora 

New  York,  New  York 

Reading  Disabilities: 

SPACHE  Diagnostic  Reading  Scale 
Durrell  Diagnostic  Reading  Scale 

-Arithmetic -Diagnostic  Test:  ^ 

Key  Math  Diagnostic  Arithmetic  Test 
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In  tddltlon  to  th«  tpacUl  cdUcttlon  t«rvlc««  required  for  til  a«n* 
tally  and  phyUcally  h«Qdlc«pp«d  ttudMtt  tt  defined  by  Iw,  th«  St«t« 
D«ptrtMnt  of  ElMnttry  and  Secondary  Education  It  tlto  authorlcad  to 
provlda  atata  tld  In  the  aaount  of  $3,500  per  tpproved  clttt  for  dle- 
^fiSil^S^^?*^*"*  reatdltl  reading  prograat  for  eligible  etudenta. 
(SECTZOM  162.975  RSHo.) 

1.  SIZE  OF  CLASS  * 

An  approved  cites  In  rcmedlel  reading  shell  Include  e  ceeeload  of 
35  to  50  etudantt.    It  le  not  neceeesry  nor  expected  thet  aervlcae 
mil  be  provided  to  the  entire  cleee  during  any  given  cleee  eee- 
alon.    An  eltematlve  procedure  owy  Include,  upon  epprovel  by  the 
Director  of  the  Section  of  SpecUl  Educetlon,  en  additional  20  to 
35  eligible  students  served  Indirectly  by  providing  ssslstence  to 
the  clsssrooM  tescher  responsible  for  providing  reeding  services 
to  the  eligible  student. 

2.  GUIDELINES  FOR  REMEDIAL  READING  SERVICES  - 

e.    Reeding  schlevement  msy  be  ssseeeed  by  eny  of  severel  Inetru- 
iients  cocomerclsUy  avelleble  for  this  purpose. 

^'    5«*'*J*'f  •'^•^""^^y  "-y      d«ter«lned  by  eny  of  severel  »ethode. 
ine  following  formule  Is  presented  ee  en  exao^le: 

I*Q.  X  years  In  school  .  .  „ 

100  *  ^  ■  Reading  Grade  Expectency 

c.  Intellectual  assessflient»Approvsble  Individual  Intelligence 
tests: 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Gilldren 
Stsnford-Blnet  Intelligence  Teet 
Slosson 

Others  with  Stete  Depertment  of  Elenentsry  end  Secondary 
Education  epprovel 

Intelligence  test  scores  shsll  heve  been  obtslned  within  the 
lest  three  yesra.   Achievement  tests  shell  be  sdmlnistered  st 
lesst  on  s  yesrly  bssls. 

d.  Students  having  deficient  reeding  skills  In  relstlon  to  their 
reeding  potential  should  be  considered  ss  csndldates  for  this 
program.    Students  Identified  ss  needing  ramedlsl  reading  ser- 
vicea  ahsll  hsva  s  comprehensive  dlegnostlc  eveluatlon  In  the 
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foUcwliii  liit«Uls«nc«,  vltual  •culty,  hMrlof  •tntl- 

tlvltY,  vliutl  and  •udltory  p«rctptlon,  r««dlnt  •chltVMcnt,  and 
dUtnotU  of  r««dlng  dlfficulci«t.    On  Ch«  h—U  of  Cho  dUg- 
notcic  f Indlngt ,  tho  rtadlag  •pocUlltC  in  contulCoClon  vlch 
ochor  tpproprUto  proftttlooal  p«ramuiel  tball  dotoraino  tho 
•llgibillCT  of  cAch  ttudsnc  r«ftrttd.   Although  many  foctort  go 
Into  deteralnlng  •  itudMitU  eligibility  for  rcntdiel  rMdlng, 
in  tilt  final  analytit  thart  auat  ba  a  raadlng  daficitncy  in 
ralatioD  to  rtading  potantial.    Tha  rtading  deficit  for  any 
given  atudrat  aey  be  datermined  by  coopering  the  ectual  reading 
achiavaaant  with  the  projected  raadint  expectancy  of  the  atud«nt. 
Ptraonaal  adniniatering  teata  for  placaaent  purpotst  thall  be 
approvad  by  the  SUtc  Departaent  of  Elcaentary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

a.    Studenta  "ay  rective  atrvicta  aingly  or  iu  aaall  groupt  on  a 
achaduU  detenaiocd  by  individual  need.    Ihe  reading  apecialiat 
ahall  be  reaponaible  for  rttuming  the  atudent  to  the  regular 
Ttading  profraa  when  aatiafactory  reading  akilla  have  been 
achiavad. 

|,  Studenta  aaen  aa  an  entire  r[?up  In  thm  rfeguler  claaarooa  in  a 

davalopaenul  reading  progiM  ihall  not  ¥e' conaidert d  enrolled" 
in  e  raMdial  reading  prograa. 

g.    Spacific  laamint  diaabilitiea  and  related  phyaicel  and  aental 
handicapping  conditiona  aa  dafintd  in  the  regulations  ahould  be 
ruled  out  by  the  abova  proctdtirta  before  the  atudent  ia  eligible 
axduaively  for  a  reaidial  reeding  program. 
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Certification  Standards  for 
Teachers  of  Remedial  Reading 

I.    Professlofial  Preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification: 

Applicant  must  have  completed  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  fron  an 
accredited  college  or  university  vlth  at  least  2  semester  hours' 
credit  each  In  courses  A  through  C  listed  In  Part  III  below  and 
3  semester  hours'  credit  each  In  courses  D  and  E  listed  In  Part  III 
below.    A  permanent  Missouri  teachers  certificate  Is  required 
before  a  permanent  certificate  can  be  granted  In  Remedial  Reading. 

II.    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Two-Year  Certificate: 

Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  a  valid  elementary  or  secondary  teaching 
certificate  and  must  have  completed  three  of  the  five  courses 
.  IW^J^d  lor  permanent  certification  as  listed  In. Part  III  below. 

III.    Courses  Required  for  Certification  In  Remedial  Reading: 

A.  Teaching  of  Reading 

B.  Methods  of  Remedial  Reading  or  Analysis  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Disabilities 

C.  Individual  Intelligence  Testing  or  Psycho-Education 
Measurement* 

D.  Practlcum  In  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties  (3  hours 
minimum) 

E.  Practlcum  In  Remediation  of  Reading  Difficulties  (3  hours 
minimum) 


*PsychooEducatlon  Measurement  -  Coursework  must  include  the  admlnls^ 
t rat Ion  and  Interpretation  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  Individual 
ability  tests:    the  Stanford -Bine t,  the  WISC,  the  Slosson,  or  the  PPVT, 
and  may  Include  other  teats  important  to  a  remedial  reading  program. 
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Special  education  teacher  certification  attndardt  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  are  provided  by  category  of  teaching  ter- 
vice.    At  the  time  of  adoption  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  two 
categories  of  teaching  service  were  still  under  conaideration:  they 
were:  ' 

1.  Teacher  Certification  Standards  for  Teachera  of  the 
Severely  Handicapped, 

2,  Teacher  Certification  Standards  for  Teachera  of 
Early  Childhood  Special  Educstlon. 

Copies  of  these  standards  are  available  upon  request  by  contacting 
the  Director,  Teacher  Certification,  State  Department  of  Elcncntary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Post  Office  Box  480,  Jefferaqn  City. 
Mlasouri  65101. 
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Certification  Standards  for  Teachers  of 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Students 


I.  Profeiilonal  Preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification 
(2  poaaible  plans): 

Plan  A:    Applicant  auat  have  coMpleted  a  degree  (Baccalaureate 
or  Heater' a)  from  a  college  or  univeralty  with  an  accredited 
program  in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an 
area  of  Special  Education.    Under  Plan  A,  the  couraework  for 
thia  degree  muat  include  the  couraework  required  in  Part  III 
and  IV  belov  and  all  work  muat  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
original  requeat  for  thia  certificate. 

OR: 

Plan  B:  f Applicant  muat  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  univeraity,  a  life  Miaaouri  elementary 

„  or-aecondery-teaching  certificate-with-aCleaat  lB  aeaeater 

houra  of  profeaaional  education  aa  required  in  Part  III  below 
and  at  leaat  30  aemeater  houra  aa  required  in  Part  IV  below. 

II.  Profeaaional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Two-Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  who  i«  purauing  life  certification  under 
Plan  A  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  pro- 
vided he  or  ahe  haa  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  minimum  of 
2  aemeater  houra  each  in  Education  or  Paychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methoda  of  Teaching  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  Children  and  aufficient  couraework  in  Part  III 
and  IV  below  ao  that  deficienciea  for  life  certification 
will  not  exceed  12  aemeater  houra* 

B.  An  applicant  who  ie  purauing  life  certification  under 
Plan  B  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  pro- 
vided he  or  she  haa  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  valid 
Miaaouri  elementary  or  aecondary  teachers  certificate,  a 
minimum  of  2  aemeater  houra  each  in  Education  or  Pay- 
chology of  the  Exceptional  Child,  Methoda  of  Teaching 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children  end  aufficient  courae- 
work in  Part  III  and  IV  below  so  thst  deficiencies  for  a 
life  certificate  will  not  exceed  12  aemeater  houra.  If 
total  deficienciea  ere  more  than  8  aemeater  hours  or  the 
applicant  haa  no  credit  in  Student  Teaching,  an  Academic 
Contract  will  be  required  for  a  temporary  certificate. 
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A. 
B. 

C. 


*Chlld  Psychology  (if  elementary)  or 
♦Adolescent  Psychology  (if  secondary) 
♦Interpretation  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 
0.    *Educatlonal  Psychology 
E.    teaching  of  Reading 
F»    *Teachlng  of  Arithmetic 
G.     Electlves  In  Professional  Education 
IV.    Special  Courses:    30  semester  hours  required  F^oh 

^Education  or  Psychology  of  the  Exceptlonal.ChUd 
^Methods  of  Teaching  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Child 
♦Student  Teaching  (5  semester  hours  minimum) 

E.  ^Language  Development  for  Exceptional  Children 

F.  Introduction  to  EKH 

G.  Child  Growth  and  Development 

H.  Practlcum  or  Internship  with  EMR  Children 

I.  Counseling  Techniques 
J.  Behavioral  Management  Techniques 

Mental  Hygiene  or  Abnormal  Psychology 
Sociology  (maximum  of  3  hours  accepted  In  this  area) 
Occupational  and  Vocational  Information  (If  secondary)*'' 
Other  Methods  or  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Handicapped 
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Certification  Standards  for  Teachers  of 
Students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities 


I.    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  Pennanent  Certification 
(2  possible  plans): 

Plan  A:  Applicant  must  have  completed  a  degree  (Baccalaureate 
or  Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited 
program  in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an  area 
of  Special  Education.  Under  Plan  A,  the  coursevork  for  this 
degree  must  include  the  coursevork  required  in  Part  III  and  IV 
below  and  all  work  must  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal request  for  this  certificate. 


Plan  B:    Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  least  13  semester 
hours  of  professional  education  as  required  in  Part  III  below 
and  at  least  30  semester  hours  as  required  in  Part  IV  below. 

II.    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Two-Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  who  is  pursuing  life  certification  under 
Plan  A  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  pro- 
vided he  or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  minimum  of 
2  semester  hours  each  In  Education  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  Children  with 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities  and  sufficient  coursework 
in  Part  III  and  IV  below  so  that  deficiencies  for  life 
certification  will  not  exceed  12  semester  hours. 

B.  An  applicant  applying  for  life  certification  under  Plan  B 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he 
or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  valid  Missouri  ele- 


mentary or  secondary  teachers  certificate,  a  minitoum  of 
2  semester  hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  Childrer  with 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities  and  sufficient  coursework 
in  Part  III  and  IV  below  so  that  deficiencies  for  a  life 
certificate  will  not  exceed  12  semester  hours.    If  total 
deficiencies  are  more  than  8  semester  hours  or  the  appli- 
cant has  no  credit  in  Student  Teaching,  an  Academic 
Contract  *»ill  be  required  for  a  temporary  certificate. 
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ProfetiloMl  Educitton  CourtMt    18  MMttcr  houri  rtqulrtd. 
i?pl«'irr^;  r.,ulr«..t.  1„  P.rt  III  „.  not  to  S  couit*! 
tor  «  ■iniMua  of  2  sraMtsr  hours  tach. 

A.  •Ojlld  Psychology  (If  tlcMticary)  or 

B.  *Adolttcent   Psychology  (if  itcondary) 

C.  nntarpreta^lon  of  Iducatlonal  Taata  and  KMaurcMnta 

D.  ^Educational  Psychology 
E«    *Tcachliig  of  Reading 

F.  *T«achlng  of  Arlthmtlc 

G.  Elecclvaa  In  Proftailonal  Education 

Sptdal  Coutaca:    30  scMstcr  hours  required.    Each  course 
counted  towsrd  this  30  hours  wst  be  coi^lated  for  .\lnl-u« 
of  2  seMster  hours.    (Courses  Mating  raqulrsMnts  In  Psrt  IV 
sre  not  to  be  counted  in  Psrt  ill.)    •inquired  Courses: 

A.  •Educstlon  or  Psychology  of  the  Excaptlonal  Child 

B.  •Methoda  of  Teaching  the  Child  with  Specific  Uarnlng 

Dlaabllltlea 

C.  •student  Teaching  (5  aeaeater  houra  mlnlra) 

D.  •Hethoda  of  Reeedlal  Reeding  (or  Analyala  end  Correction 

of  Reading  Dlaabllltlea)  v«irir«ci.«a 

E.  ALeoguage  DevelopMnt  for  Exceptional  Children 

F.  Introduction  to  SLD 

G.  Child  Growth  and  Oevalopaent 

H.  Practlcue  or  Internahlp  with  SLD  Children 

I.  Counaellng  Technlquea 

J.  Behavioral  Henageaent  Technlquea 

K.  Hental  Hygiene  or  Abnoraai  Paychology 

L.  Sociology  (aexlau*  of  three  houra  accepted  In  thla  area) 

M.  Occupational  and  Vocational  Inforaatlon  (if  aacondary) 

N.     Other  Mathoda  or  Technlquea  of  Teaching  the  Handicapped 

Child 
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Certification  Standards  for  Teachers  of 
Students  with  Behavioral  Disorders 
and/or  Emotionally  Disturbed 

I.  Professional  Prepsration  Required  for  Petnan^nt  Certification 
(2  possible  plsns) :  \ 

Plan  A:  Applicant  oust  have  completed  s  degree  (Baccalaureate 
or  Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited 
program  in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an  area 
of  Special  Education.  Under  Plan  A,  the  coursework  for  this 
degree  must  include  the  coursevork  required  in  Part  III  and  IV 
below  and  all  work  must  be  coiiq>leted  at  the  time  of  the  origi* 
nal  request  for  this  certificate. 

OR: 

Plan  B:    Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  least  18  semester 
hours  of  professional  education  as  required  in  Part  III  below 
and  at  least  30  semester  hours  as  required  in  Part  XV  below. 

II.  Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Tvo'Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  who  is  pursuing  life  certification  under 
Plan  A  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate 
provided  he  or  she  hss  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  minimum 
of  2  semester  hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children  and  sufficient  coursework  in  Psrt  III  and 
IV  below  so  that  deficiencies  for  life  certification  will 
not  exceed  12  semester  hours. 

B.  An  applicant  applying  for  life  certification  under  Plan  6 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he 
or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  degree,  a  valid  Missouri 
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elementary  or  secondary  teachers  certificate,  a  ninimum  o£ 
2  semester  hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children  and  sufficient  coursework  in  Part  III  and 
IV  below  so  that  deficiencies  for  a  life  certificate  will 
not  exceed  12  semester  hours*    If  total  deficiencies  are 
more  than  8  semester  hours  or  the  applicant  has  no  credit 
in  Student  Teaching,  an  Academic  Contract  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  temporary  certificate* 

Professional  Education  Courses:    18  semester  hours  required* 
(Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Part  III  are  not  to  be 
counted  in  Part  IV.)    ^Required  Courses:    These  courses  must 
be  completed  for  a  minimum  of  2  semester  houLS  each* 

A.  *Child  ^<»ychology  (if  elementary)  or 

B.  *AdoU  chology  (if  secondary) 

C.  *Intcrpre«.>i     .  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

D.  ^Educational  Psychology 

E.  teaching  of  Reading 

F.  ^Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

G.  Electives  in  Professional  Education 

Special  Courses:    30  semester  hours  required     Each  course 
counted  toward  this  30  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  minimum 
of  2  semester  hours*    (Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Part  IV 
are  not  to  be  counted  tn  Part  III*)    '^Required  Courses: 

A.  '^Education  c  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

B.  ^ctho'ls  of  Teaching  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child 

C.  '^Student  Teaching  (5  semester  hours  mlnimuc:) 

D.  Methods  of  Remedial  Reading  (or  Analysis  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Disabilities) 

E*  ^Language  Development  for  Exceptional  Children 

F.  Introduction  to  ED 

G  Child  Growth  and  Development 

K*  Practicum  or  Internship  with  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

I*  Counseling  Techniques 

J.  Behavioral  Ma^tagement  Techniques 
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K,    Mental  Hygiene  or  Abnonnal  Psychology 

L.    Sociology  ^maxlniuia  of  3  hours  accepted  In  this  area) 

M.    Occupational  and  Vocational  Information  (if  secondary) 

N,    Other  Methods  or  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Handi- 
capped Chi  Id 
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Certification  Standards  for 
Speech  and  Language  Clinicians 


Professional  Preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification 
(2  possible  plana): 

Plan  A:    Applicant  must  have  coaplettd  a  degree  (Baccalaureate 
or  Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited 
program  In  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  In  Speech 
Pathology.    Under  Plan  A,  the  coursework  for  this  degree  must 
Include  the  coursework  required  In  Part  III  and  IV  below  and 
all  work  must  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  original  request 
for  this  certificate. 


Plan  B:    Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementary 
cr  secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  least  IS  semester 
hours  of  professional  training  as  required  In  Part  III  below 
and  at  least  14  semester  hours  as  required  In  Part  IV  below. 

Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Two-Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  who  Is  pursuing  life  certification  under 
Plan  A  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  pro-* 
vlded  he  or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  and  a  minimum 
of  17  semester  hours  from  Part  III  and  IV  below.  Specific 
courses  which  are  required  for  temporary  certification 
are:    Audio logy.  Phonetics,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Speech  Mechanism,  and  approximately  100  contact  hours  of 
supervised  clinical  practice. 

B.  An  applicant  applying  for  life  certification  under  Plan  B 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he 
or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  valid  Missouri  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teachers  certificate,  and  a  minimum 
of  17  semester  hours  from  Part  III  and  IV  below.  Specific 
courses  which  are  required  for  temporary  certification 
are:    Audiology,  Phonetics,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Speech  Mechanism,  and  approximately  100  contact  hours  of 
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•ttp8rviM4  clinical  practice.    If  total  dafldtncUt  art 
sort  than  8  a«atat«r  hour*  or  th«  •ppllcant  hat  no  crtdlt 
in  Studtnt  Tatcbing,  an  Acadtiac  Contrtct  will  be  rtqulrad 
for  a  taaporary  cartlflcatt* 


III*   Proftatlonal  Training:    15  otaatttr  hourt  rtqulrad*  (Courtes 
■attlng  rtqulrtaantt  in  Fart  III  tra  not  to  ba  counted  in 
Ptrt  IV*}   Courttt  auat  bt  coapltted  for  a  ainiaua  of  2 
aeattttr  hourt  each* 

A*  Audlology 

B*    12  ttsatttr  hourt  frott  courttt  in  Speech  Pathology, 
Unguagt  Dlaabilltltt*  Clinical  Mtthodt,  and  Clinlctl 
Practlct 

C*   200  contact  houra  of  tuptrvlttd  Clinlctl  Frtctlce  vlth  a 
■IniauB  of  SO  conuct  houra  in  school  ttttingt 

IV*    Sptdal  Courttt;    One  courat  of^not  Ittt  then  2  ttmetttr 

hourt  fron  each  of  tht  folloving  treat  if  rcquirtd*  (Courttt 
Mttlng  rtqulrtaentt  In  Fart  IV  art  not  to  bt  counted  in 
Pert  III*) 

A*   Educttlon  or  Ptychology  of  tht  Exctptlonel  Child 

B*    Child  Ptychology  or  Child  Devtlopntnt 

C*    Adolttctnt  Ptychology 

D*  Phonttlct 

E*   Public  Sptaking 

F*   Anatony  end  Physiology  of  tht  Spttch  Kcchtnism 
G*   Htnul  Hyglent 
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Certification  Standards  for 
Teachers  of  the  Orthopedically  Handicapped 


I.    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification 
(two  possible  plans): 

Plan  A:  Applicant  nust  have  completed  a  degree  (Baccalaureate 
or  Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited 
program  in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an  area 
of  Special  Education.  Under  Plan  A,  the  coursework  for  this 
degree  must  include  the  coursework  required  in  Part  III  and  IV 
below  and  all  work  must  be  conpleted  at  the  time  of  the  origi^ 
nal  request  for  this  certificate. 


Plan  B:    Applicant  oust  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  least  18  semester 
hours  of  professional  education  as  required  in  Part  III  below 
and  at  least  30  semester  hours  as  required  in  Part  IV  below. 

II.    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Two-Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  who  is  pursuing  life  certification  under 
Plan  A  above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  pro- 
vided he  or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  minimum  of 
2  semester  hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Orthopedically 
Handicapped,  and  sufficient  coursework  in  Part  III  and  IV 
below  so  that  deficiencies  for  life  certification  will 
not  exceed  12  semester  hours. 

B.  An  applicant  applying  for  life  certification  under  plan  B 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he 
or  she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  valid  Missouri  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teachers  certificate,  a  minimum  of 

2  semester  hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychdlcgy  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Orthopedically 
Handicapped,  and  sufficient  coursework  in  Part  III  and  IV 
below  so  that  deficiencies  for  a  life  certificate  will  not 
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excetd  12  saacitcr  houri.    If  total  deficiencies  are  Bore 
than  8  fcseater  houra  or  the  applicant  has  no  credit  In 
Student  Teaching*  an  Academic  Contract  will  be  required 
for  a  teaporary  cartlflcate. 

III.    Professional  Education  Courses:    18  semester  hours  required. 
(Courses  mtctlng  raqulrcncnts  In  Part  III  are  not  to  be 
counted  In  Part  IV.)    *Requlred  Courses:    These  courses  oust 
be  conpleted  for  a  mlninuffl  of  2  senester  hours  each. 

A.  *Chlld  Psychology  (If  elementary)  or 

B«  *Adolescent  Psychology  (If  secondsry) 

C.  *InterpreUtlon  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

D.  ^Educational  Psychology 

E.  ^Teaching  of  Reading 

F.  ^Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

C.     Electlves  In  Professional  Education 

IV.    Special  Courses:    30  semester  hours  required.    Each  course 
counted  toward  this  30  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  minimum 
of  1  semester  hours.    (Courses  meeting  requirements  in 
Part  IV  are  not  to  be  counted  in  Part  III.)  *Requlred 
Courses : 

A.  *Educatlon  or  Psychology  of  the  Except lonsl  Child 

B.  *Methods  of  Teaching  the  Orthopedlcally  Handicapped 

C.  *student  Teaching  (5  censster  hours  minimum) 

D.  *Methods  of  Remedial  Reading  (or  Analysis  and  Correction 

of  Reading  Disabilities) 

£.  *Language  Development  for  Exceptional  Children 
F.     Introduction  to  the  Orthopedicslly  Handicapped 
C.     Child  Crowth  and  Development 

H.  Practicuffl  or  Internship  with  the  Orthopedicslly  Handi- 
capped 

I.  Counseling  Techniques 

J.     Behavioral  Management  Techniques 

K.     Mental  Hygiene  or  Abnormal  Psychology 

L.     Sociology  (maximum  of  3  hours  accepted  in  this  area) 

M.     Occupational  and  Vocational  Information  (if  secondsry) 

N.     Other  Methods  or  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Handicapped 

Child 
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Certification  Standards  for 
Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and/or  Partially  Seeing 


Profe«»lon«l  Preparation  Required  for  Penuncnt  Certification 
(2  possible  pisns): 

PIsn  A:  Applicant  oust  h«v«  completed  <  degree  (B«cc<I<ure«te 
or  MMttr'a)  froa  <  collegs  or  university  with  «n  accredited 
protrtM  In  Teacher  Education,  with  <  cosplett  major  In  an  area 
of  Special  Educuclon.  Under  Plan  A,  the  couracwork  for  thla 
degree  aunt  Include  (ha  couratwork  required  In  Part  III  and  IV 
below  and  all  work  ouat  ba  coapleted  at  tha  tiae  of  the  origi- 
nal requeat  for  thla  certificate. 


Plan  B:    Applicant  miat  have  a  Raccalaur2ate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  unlveralty,  a  life  Hlaaourl  eleMntary 
or  secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  leaat  18  aemeeter 
hours  of  professions!  iducstlon  es  rsqulred  In  Psrt  III  below 
end  St  lefts t  30  semester  hours  ss  requlrsd  In  Psrt  IV  below. 

Professions!  Prepsrstlon  Requlrsd  for  s  Two-Yesr  Certlflcste: 

A.  An  sppllcsnt  who  Is  pursuing  life  csrtlflcstlon  under 
Plan  A  sbove  will  qualify  for  s  two-yesr  certlflcste  pro- 
vided he  or  she  has  a  Baccalaurssts  Degree,  s  minimum  of 
2  semestsr  hours  esch  In  Educstlon  or  Psychology  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bllnft  and/or 
Partially  Seeing,  and  sufficient  courssvork  In  Psrt  III 
snd  IV  below  so  Chat  deficiencies  for  life  csrtlflcstlon 
will  not  exceed  12  semester  hours. 

B.  An  sppllcsnt  spplylng  for  life  cert If lest Ion  under  PIsn  B 
sbove  will  qualify  for  s  two-yssr  csrtlflcste  provided  he 
or  she  has  s  Bsccslsureste  Degree,  a  vslld  Missouri  els- 
mentsry  or  secondsry  tsschers  certlflcste,  s  minimum  of  2 
semestsr  hours  esch  In  BdupsClon  or  Psychology  of  the 
Except lonsi  Child,  Methods  of  Teschlng  ths  Blind  snd/or 
PsrtlsIIy  Seeing,  snd  sufficient  coursswork  In  Psrt  III 
snd  IV  below  so  that  dsflclsnclss  for  s  llfs  certlflcste 
will  not  exceed  12  semester  hours.    If  totsl  deficiencies 
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art  sort  then  8  tcatttar  hours  or  thm  applicant  haa  no 
crtdlt  In  Studaot  Taachlng,  an  Acadcalc  Contract  vlll  bt 
raqulrad  for  a  Caaporary  cartlflcata. 

Profaaslonal  Education  Couraca:    18  aaaeatar  houra  raquirad. 
(Cour aaa  aaa ting  rttiulraaanta  In  Fart  IT. I  ara  not  to  ba 
countad  In  part  IV.)    *Rtqulrtd  Couraaa:    Thaaa  couraaa  suit 
ba  coaplatad  for  a  alnlaua  of  2  acacatar  houra  aach. 


*Chlld  Paycbology  (If  alaaantary)  dr 
*Adolaacanc  Paychology  (If  aacondary) 
*Intarpratatlon  of  Educational  Taata  and  Meaaurenanta 
*Educatlonal  Paychology 
*Taacblng  of  Raadlng 
*Taachlng  of  Arlthaatlc 
Elactlvaa  In  Profaaaional  Education 


Spac^al  Couraea:    30  aaaaacar  houra  raqulrcd.    Each  couraa 
countad  toward  thla  30  houra  auat  ba  coaplatad  for  a  nlnlaun 
of  2  atnaatar  houra.    (Couraaa  naatlng  raqulraaanta  In  Part  IV 
ara  not  to  ba  countad  In  Part  III.)    *Raqulrad  Couraaa: 

A.  *Educatlon  or  Paychology  of  tha  Excaptlonal  Child 

B.  *Kathoda  of  Teaching  tha  Blind  and/or  Partially  Saalag 

C.  *Studant  Teaching  (5  acaaatar  hours  alnlaua) 

D.  ^Teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing  Braille 

E.  *Anatoay  and  Phyalology  of  the  Eye 

F.  ^Language  Davelopaant  for  Excaptlonal  Children 

G.  Introduction  to  Education  of  the  Blind  and /or  Partially 
Seeing 

H.  Child  Growth  and  Davelopaant 

I.  Practlcua  or  Intamahlp  with  the  Blind 
J.     Counaellng  Technlquea 

K.     Behavioral  ManageaanC  Tachnlquaa 

L.     Kantal  Hygiene  or  Abnoraal  Paychology 

K.     Sociology  (Maximum  of  3  houra  accepted  In  thla  area) 

N.     Occupational  and  Vocational  Inforaatlon  (If  aacondary) 

0.  Typewriting 

P.     Other  Methoda  or  Technlquea  of  Teaching  tha  Handicapped 

Child 
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Certification  Standards  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
and/or  Hard  of  Hearing 


Professional  Preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification 
(2  possible  plans)  :^ 

Plan  A:    Applicant  mist  have  completed  a  degree  (Baccalaureite  or 
Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited  program 
in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an  area  of  Special 
Education.    Under  Plan  A,  the  coursework  for  this  degree  must 
include  the  coursework  required  in  Part  III  and  IV  below  and  all 
work  must  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  original  request  for 
this  certificate. 


Plan  B:    Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementary  or 
secondary  teaching  certiticate  with  at  least  18  semester  hours  of 
professional  education  as  required  in  Part  III  below  and  at  least 
30  semester  hours  as  required  in  Part  IV  belov. 

Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  IVo-Year  Certificate: 

A.  An  applicant  wtio  is  pursuing  life  certification  under  Plan  A 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he  or 
she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  minimum  of  2  semester  hours 
each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Language  and/or  Speech  to  the  Deaf  snd 
sufficient  coursework  in  Part  III  and  IV  below  so  that 
deficiencies  for  life  certification  will  not  exceed  12  semes- 
ter hours. 

B.  An  applicant  applying  for  life  certification  under  Plan  B 
above  will  qualify  for  a  two-year  certificate  provided  he  or 
she  has  a  Baccalaureate  Degree,  a  valid  Missouri  elementary 
or  secondary  teachers  certificate,  a  minimum  of  2  semester 
hours  each  in  Education  or  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Language  and/or  Speech  to  the  Deaf  and 
sufficient  coursework  in  Part  III  and  IV  below  so  that  defi- 
ciencies for  a  life  certificate  will  not  exceed  12  semester 
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hours*    If  total  deficiencies  sre  more  thsn  8  semester  hours 
or  the  Applicant  has  no  credit  in  Student  Teaching,  an 
Academic  Contract  will  be  required  for  a  temporary  certili* 
c«te« 

III.    Professional  Education  Courses:    18  semester  hours  required. 

(Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Fart  III  are  not  to  be  counted 
in  Part  IV.)    ^Required  Courses:    Ih*se  courses  must  be  completed 
for  a  mininum  of  2  semester  hours  each. 

A.  *Child  Psychology  (If  elementary)  or 

6.  *Adole scent  Psychology  (if  secondary) 

C.  * Interpretation  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

D.  ^Educational  Psychology 

E.  teaching  of  Reading 

F.  ^Teaching  of  Arithmetic 

G.  Elect Ivea  in  Professional  Education 

IV.    Special  Courses:    30  semester  hours  required.    Each  course  counted 
toward  this  30  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  mininum  of  2  semester 
hours*    (Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Part  IV  are  not^to  be 
counted  in  Part  III.)    ^Required  Courses: 

A.  ^Education  or  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

B.  ^Teaching  Language  and/or  Speech  to  the  Deaf 

C.  ^Student  Teaching  (5  semester  hours  minimum) 

D.  ^Speech reading  and  Auditory  Training 

E.  *Audlology 

F.  *Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Auditory  and  Speuch  Mechanisms 

G.  Introduction  to  Deaf  Education 

H.  Practicum  cr  Internship  with  the  Deaf  and/or  Hard  of  Hearing 

I.  Counseling  Techniques 

J.  Behavioral  Mam.genent  Techniques 

D-17 
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K»     Mental  Hygiene  or  AbnoroMl  Psychology 

L.     Sociology  (maxlwa  of  three  houre  accepted  In  thle  area) 

Occupational  and  Vocational  Information  (if  secondary) 
N.     other  Methoda  or  Technlquea  of  Teaching  the  Handicapped  Child 


D-18 
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Certification  Standards  for 
School  Paychological  Examiner 


Applicant  auat  have  coapleted  Che  Kaatcr'a  Degree  In  an  approved 
college  or  unlveralty  in  one  of  the  following  areaa: 

A.  Psychology 

B.  Educational  Paychology 
C*    Guidance  and  Counaeling 
D*  Education 

Applicant  auat  hava  coapleted  one  courae  for  at  leaat  two  aeacater 
houra  in  each  of  the  following  ten  areas: 

A*    Gcnersl  Psychology 

B.  Psychological  Developnent:    Child,  Adolescent  or  Dcvelopaentsl 
Psychology 

C.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  or  Analysia  of  the 
Individual  Student 

D.  Paychology  of  Education  (graduate  level) 

E.  Statiatical  Methods 

F.  Mental  Hygiene,  or  Psychology  of  Personslity 
G*  Methods  and/or  Techniques  of  Counseling 

H*  Psychologicsl  Tests  and  Measures,  or  Group  Testing  (grsduate 


I.    Individual  Psychologicsl  Testing  (grsduate  level) 

J.    Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Guidsnce  Program 

It  ia  recomended  that  other  courses  in  Psychology,  Educstionsl 
Paychology,  and  Guidance  and  Counseling  be  included  in  further 
prepsrstion* 


level) 
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Couraewprk  for  Two-Year  Certification:    Applicant  must  have  com- 

^i!^?*/*"  ^        ""'^  ^^"""^  t*"  *n  P*«  II  before 

certificate  can  be  Issued. 

Courses  specifically  required  for  temporary  certification  are: 
A.    Statistical  Methods 

^     level)^°*^^*^  Measures  or  Group  Testing  (graduate 

C.    Individual  Psychological  Testing  (graduate  level) 


D-20 
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Certification  Standards  for 

Teachers  of  Trainable 
Mentally  Retarded  Students 


I«    Professional  preparation  Required  for  Permanent  Certification 
(2  possible  plans): 

Plan  A*    Applicant  must  have  completed  a  degree  (Baccalaureate  or 
Master's)  from  a  college  or  university  with  an  accredited  program 
in  Teacher  Education,  with  a  complete  major  in  an  area  of  Special 
Education*    Under  Plan  A,  the  courscwork  for  this  degree  must 
include  the  coursework  required  in  Part  III  and  IV  below  and  all 
work  must  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  original  request  for 
this  certificate* 


Plan  B:    Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  a  life  Missouri  elementaiy  or 
secondary  teaching  certificate  with  at  least  20  semester  hours  of 
professional  education  ns  required  in  Part  III  below  and  at  least 
24  semester  hours  as  required  in  Part  IV  below* 

U*    Professional  Preparation  Required  for  a  Temporary  Certificate: 

A*    Temporary  certificates  are  available  to  applicants  holding  a 
Baccalaureate  Degree  if  deficiencies  for  life  certification 
do  not  exceed  12  semester  hours*    An  Academic  Contract  is 
required  if  deficiencies  exceed  8  semester  hours* 

B*    Teachers  with  permanent  certification  in  the  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  field  may,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  teaching 
service  in  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  field,  be  awarded 
permanent  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  certification* 

III*    Professional  Education  Courses:  20  semester  hours  requires* 

(Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Part  III  are  not  to  be  counted 

in  Part  IV*)    These  courses  must  be  completed  for  a  minimum  of  2 
semester  hours  each* 


OR: 
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A«    The  Pupil  (Educational  Paychology,  Child  Psychology,  Child 
Growth  and  Developaent*  etc.)    4  hours  minimum 

B.  The  School  (History  or  Philosophy  of  Education,  Foundations 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Management,  etc.)    4  hours 
minimum 

C.  Theory  and  Practice  (Education  of  Children  with  ketarded 
Hental  Development  -  Thaory  (Trainable),  Education  of  Chil- 
dren with  Retarded  Mental  Development  -  Practice  (Trainable), 
Curriculum  and  Materials  for  Children  with  Retarded  Mental 
Development  (Trainable,  etc.)    4  hours  minimum 

D.  Other  Education  Courses 

Other  Courses:  24  semester  hours  required.    Each  course  counted 
toward  this  24  hours  must  be  completed  for  a  minimum  of  2  semester 
hours.    (Courses  meeting  requirements  in  Part  IV  are  not  to  be 
countad  in  Part  III.)    *Requlred  Courses: 

A.  *Muslc  for  Elementsry  Schools  ^ 

B.  *Physlcsl  Educstlon  for  Elementary  School  or  Elementary  I'm 

snd  Gsmes 

C.  *Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (3  hours  minimum) 

D.  *Arta  and  Crafts  (4  hours  minimum) 

E.  ^Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  or  Psychology  of  the 

Exceptional  Child 

F.  Mentsl  Retsrdstlon 

G.  Arts  and  Crsfts  for  the  Handicapped 

H.  Psrent  Counseling 

I.  Children's  Literature 
J.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

K.     Abnormal  Psychology 

L.     Mentsl  Hygiene  or  Psychology  of  Personal  Adjustment 
M.      Child  Csre 

N.     Methods  of  Teschlng  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School 

0.     Fundamen  als  of  Guidance 

P.      IndlvidutX  intelligence  Testing 


D-22 
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Appendix  E 


Forms 
Required  for 
Special 
Education 
Program 
Approval 
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Special  Education  Class  Approval 


This  £orm  is  to  be  cooipleCed  by  che  local  school  district  responsible 
for  providing  special  education  services  and  wishing  to  receive 
categorical  aid  for  such  services  as  provided  by  law.     It  is  to  be 
received  by  the  Director,  Section  of  Special  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  on  or  before  October  IS 
of  the  school  year  in  which  reimbursement  is  being  claimed.    A  copy 
should  be  kept  for  the  school  district's  file. 
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II.  OTHER  PROFESSION Pf  H^ONSEt. 


SAMPLE 


Social  Srrnnty 

S««ff 

*^  at  '^LjmiI  n««>  ^T»t 

1 

2. 

4 

S 

6 

8 

9 

10 

lit.  TEACHER  MDES 


NMr 

Social  Scmrity 
N»«krf 

%  of  Sc^l  Day  SiM-at 
Srr^iNi;  HaaJira^pcd 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

> 

IV  PK£M.HOUt.PKU(.H\M^ 

Tracfcrf'*  Nsar 

Social  VrvrUy 
Naabrr 

Naabrf  of  SladratM 

I 

2 

3 

4 

(•4 
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Certification  by  Public  Agency/Nonprofit 
Organization  of  Special  Education  Services 

Ihls  fonn  Is  to  be  cooplttcd  by  the  public  or  private  organization 
vhlch  provided  the  education  program  for  ^ndlcapped  students.  Ihe 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  local  school  district  in  which  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  handicapped  student  resides  on  or  before 
June  30  folloiflng  the  completion  of  the  school  year.  A  copy  of  the 
form  shall  be  fonrarded  to  the  Director,  Section  of  Special  Education,"" 
State  Department  of  Elcaentary  and  Secondary  Education. ' 


ERIC 


MlSSOURf  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EOUCATIOH 

Ce»t,fico»ion  hf  Public  Agencir  Nonpfofit  Orgofiioh^n  of  $p«c«o>  Educotion  Sviv.ect 
School  V«gf   _ 


IKis  IS  !t)  ci  ftit\  ?Sut  ihe 
,'ro>'i,i-^»  foi  ihr       'w»nB  s'udfnts  (run  'h»' 


ptmuivd  special  rdurutton 


5ul 


N  tmi 

Ilinh.Uif 

IMr  f  itnillH      TO         1  H.fr<l 

No  uiluU 

to 

00 


•Outmf^m,  .>f.iir«dH|  U<.yrH  |>ut  N      th.«ii  .1  lull        ^Ull  hn  .  rttfn <l  rf- .i  hitif  .U. I 
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Application  for  Homebound  Instruction 


This  fom  shall  be  completed  for  each  student  for  whom  a  responsible 
local  district  or  special  district  wishes  to  provide  homebound 
instruction.    This  form  will  need  to  be  approved  by  the  Director, 
Section  of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  before  state  aid  can  be  provided  to  a  3lst  In 
the  proposed  homebound  services. 
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MISSOURI  STATi  OCMRTMiMT  OF 
CICMCNTARY  AMO  SCCOMOARY  EDUCATION 

Sp*c)et  E^cetton  Stcrten' 
P  0,  8ei480 
J«(f«rten  Cry,  UttMun  55l0l 


APPLICATIQM  fOM  "MOHiBOUMD"  IMSTMUCTH 


DATE 


i.Ut  /«tNwc»..«»i  R.rym  o««  copy  to  th«  st«r«  oddrvts  .nd.eor.^  ob«««.  R«fo.n  en.  copy  for  yow,  ,.co,d. 


Dm*  of  Appltc«tton 

NMMofpMMl  

AddrcM   


Nan*  of  Student  . 


D.0.8. 
Gr«d«  . 


TO  HE  (fWPl.mJJ  flV  *^HOOt  OlSTIMCT 
T««chtng  by  'tle^onic  codiAunKoliofl    YES   i^q 

Tcchu.,  by  horn*  f.cb«    YES    NO  (If  y...  co-pl«e  re«..«^r  of  »et,oi,.) 


r««d»**'«  *•<  f««.  w*. 


TO  BE  (  OMfl  CTJJI  m  ATTESnWG  PH)M(      (If  \p,|»r.kl«.) 

Oott  con^ttion  preclude  ttudenl  from  niinlotning  rcfulor  school  schedule'  yES  _ 

DiegnosiS   


Approitnate  lenfth  of  (me  student  wtM  be  honebound 


Ooe«  condttton  Itmtl  ^e  tenfth  of  milruction  time  per  dey> 
please  indtcete  number  of  minutes  per  day  .„  


NO  (If  yet. 


RccommendattOfis 


Si(notur«  of  Physician 
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Application  for  Preliminary  Approval  of  a 
Nonprofit  Organization  to  Contract  with 
Public  Educational  Agencies 


This  font  mxtt  be  coaplcted  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion wishing  to  recaive  preliminary  approval  to  provide  special  educa- 
tional services  under  contractual  agreenent  with  a  public  educational 
agancy.   Approval  of  this  for«  by  the  State  D«part»ttit  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  permits  that  organization  to  be  considared 
for  legal  contractual  services.    However,  approval  of  the  agency  for 
any  particular  proposed  service  to  be  offered  shall  be  considered  on 
Che  specific  nature  of  such  services  as  it  relates  to  the  educational 
need*  of  the  individual  student*    Approval  of  this  form  is  subjact  to 
further  invastigaCfon  or  evaluation  of  Che  organization  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education* 
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(mi.\M/\noN  ioM»nM(  itu^'  n  u\  u  h)m  \mii>\i  \a\ufs 


CENERAL  STANDARDS 


In  the  event  a  pubt.c  educot.ono!  agency  ,»  unable  (a  pcav.de  ,ptc.a]  educat.anal  itrv.ces  d.rtctly  w.thin  tts 

SEC. ION  152705  RSMa    It     th-  pu.po.e  af  th.s  farm  *a  determine  th,  el.g.b.My  af  anonpraf.,  argan,- 
«t.on  far  prel.mmary  cantract  appraval  w.th  a  taca!  educat.onal  agency  ar  State  Department  af  EI.m»n»ary 
^d  Secandary  Education    F.nal  appraval  w.ll  be  pucuonl  ta  the  ,ubm..».pn  to  the  State  Depor»m«fll  af 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educot.on  of  o  contract  negot.oted  between  the  nonprofit  orgon.jot.on  and  o 
local  ichoo)  diitr.ct  or  Stote  Deportment  of  Elementory  ond  Secondary  Education  foc.l.ty 

Before  fmol  opprovol  for  >tote  .upport  of  o  hondicopped  .tudent  in  o  non-profit  pn  vote  educot.onol  argon., 
m  r  '""i  f  'T'  Deportment  of  Elemeotory  ond  Secondary  Educot.on  ,half  determine  that 

the  quohty  of  progrommmg.  ,upport,ng  ,loff  ond  lerv.cei.  foc.I.tiei  and  .uppliei  i.  at  Uoit  equal  to 
thot  provided  »tud    ti  without  educotionol  hond.copi  in  the  contracting  diitr.ct.  and  (2)  that  the  local 
d,»tr.ct  or  ,pec.ol  di.tnct  or  Stote  Deportment  of  Elementory  ond  Secondary  Educotion  focil.ty  connot 
provide  on  oppropr.  ,te  educottonol  progrom  by  ony  other  reoionoble  oltemotive. 


II.  PROGRAM  STANDARDS 

A    Theorgon.zot.on  muit  offer  proof  of  f.nonc.ol  »otv*ncy  ond  be  copoble  of  fulfilling  ,t>  comm.tment*  for 
the  educot.on  of  eligible  itudenti  enrolled  m  ony  or  oil  cOuriei 

B.  A  reoionoble  teocher-itudent  rotio  iholl  be  eitobhihed  ond  momtomed. 

C.  Goodhouielieeping  muit  bemo'ntomed  throughout  thefocility  ot  oil  timei 

D    Theorgon.iof.oo  providing  progromi  iholl  keep  occufote  ond  up-to-date  clou  ichedulei.  recordi.  ond 
reporti 

E,  The  pfogromi  sholl  be  m  coinpiionce  *.th  opplicoble  locol  ofdmoncei.  itote  ond  federot  itotute*. 
I.censtng  iowi  ond  regu lotion i 

F    The  orgonijot.on  iholl  furniih  o  detoiled  schedule  of  tuition,  feei,  ond  other  chorgei. 


in-  PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 

Stote  o.d  sholl  not  be  gfonted  unleii  the  personnel  employed  .n  the  ipecot  progrom  hove  been  ipecificolly 
ffo.ned  fof  ^ofk  .n  the  ofeo  of  reiponi.b.l.ty  for  wh.ch  they  ore  chorged    Profeii.onol  perionnel  ,holl  be 
iwbtect  to  cert.f.cflt.on  teview  ond  opprovol  by  the  Stote  Deportment  of  Elementory  ond  Secondory  Educot.on, 
AncHofy  ond  supportive  4toff  iholl  be  odequote  to  omit  the  profeisionol  itoff. 
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IV.  CENERAL  INFORMATiON 

A   Ltgol  Nomt  of  Orgonixolion  . 
Address  — 


SAMPLE 


Stott  . 


2,p  Ttltphoflt  - 


_    .                              ,                            YES  NO     If  yts.  pl*««t  o«»€t 

B.  !»  orjortuotion  mcorpofottd'  ^_ic*  ■   ' 


wtlh  till*. 


C    Ooe»  Ofjoniiol.on  hove  o  8o<i»d  of  Director*'  NO  >•»• 

p1eo»e How  oppo.nted  ot  elected'  —  


<  \lUfK  -tMrnJuBi  if  (ir««-«*4f\.> 

0    Uorganizot.on  occred.led  by  o  l.cent.n?  o^enCy  or  boord'   ^gS  NO 

If  *o.  pteo»e  enplom        „    -   "  "  ' 


t     F.Kol  .ofor.ot.on  .»o.rce»  o*  op«rot.n,  cop.tol)    t.»t  oil  Ms  ovo.loble  other  thon  «o,e  ed«co..ono. 


monie*    „  . 


F    Oi<ef  od<nini»trotive  officer 

Nome     —  —  — 

Owolificot.on*    Oejree*  held  — 


556 
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o^b*.  ..p.,..c,.  cr.,.c:,t;v:rd'':;r;«cr; 


I    R.lvndpoUcy    ?,„..  .nd.c-,  d  pot.cy  ,.loh.,  ,o  «n««dpo,non  ol  »«.,.on  p«d  o,  f...  ol  .t„d.«t.. 


J    li  orgoniiotion  church  aHiliottd'  If  lo.  pitoi*  tipiair 
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I  certify  thit  to  the  best  o(  my  kiowledfe  the  information  conHintd  m  this  •pplicilioo  i«  correct  ai 
complete  ..d  that  the  applictnt  .Bency  lamed  m  Part  Iv  has  authoiued  me.  as  its  repiesentalive,  to  live 
above  assurances  and  to  die  this  appltcstton. 


Pa  •!  flan  Tttl* 


SEND  COMPLCTCO  FORM  TO-    Oiractar  " 

SictiM  •(  Syacial  EJucatiwi 
Oivitiafl  af  Social  E^catian 
Stata  Oaportmtfit  a(  EltntAtary 

mni  SacanJafy  E4ucatiaA 
Past  OHica  Sai  aO 
JaffarsanCity.  Miatauri  6S101 
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Application  for  Preliminary  Approval  of  a 
Nonprofit  Organization  to  Contract  with 
Public  Educational  Agencies 

This  form  shall  be  completed  by  the  local  district  or  special  district 
responsible  for  providing  special  education  ser^   .es  and  proposing  to 
provide  those  services  by  contractual  acrangeneuc.    "n^is  form  must  be 
received  and  approved  by  the  Director,  Section  of  Special  Education, 
State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  oeTcr*  the 
responsible  educational  agency  can  legally  enter  into  the  propo«;oa 
educational  contract. 
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sis' 


MISSOURI  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

$0«C)ol  Education  Section 
P.  0.  Bo»  480 
j«fU(»on  City,  Mitsowii  6SlOl 


APPL/CAT/ON  FOR  APPROVAL  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL 
£OUCAT/ON  SERVICES  BY  CONTRACTUAL  ARRANGEMENT 


L«4W  V»«  «r  F<JOt«(i<M««t  4<«Anr 


Moi/<n9  fnsrn/cftons    Return  on*  copy  to  the  Stoic  Ocporfncnt  of  Elcmentory  and  Stcondory  Educotion,  Division  of 
Sp«ciol  Educotion    Rctoirt  one  copy  for  yovf  fccofd 


Student's  Same  

Name  of  Pacenl   

Address  


HandicappiRt  Conditio 
,  D^te  of  Birth  _ 


Date 


Thi»  IS  to  certif>  ih^t  the  *bove  n^o-cd  loc^l  diitrict  oi  special  district  proposes  to  provide  spwial  educctionat  g«r* 
vices  for  this  child  b>  contrMtu^l  arr^ntcintfnt  with  an  approved  public  or  private  br^anization  other  than  a  flei(hbortn( 
school  district 


Proposed  Service  Ortanizati'Mi 


lUi  thts  orjanixation  received  pre]ifflifl«i>  approval  for  contract  elieibility   i¥.i 

 NO 


Reasons  for  the  need  for  contractual  alternative  services 
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Application  for  ''Special  Approval'' 
of  Teacher  Aide 

rhis  form  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  local  school  district  responsible 
for  providing  special  education  services  and  employing  approved 
teacher  aides  for  that  purpose.    A  copy  should  be  provided  to  the 
Director,  Section  of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education, 


E-16 
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STATE  USE  ONLY 


ClQtt  Stz«  

Specio!  Education  Cotegory- 


ACTION 

Received  

Approved 
Oisoppioved. 


MISSOURI  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDilCATKW 

Section  of  S^Miol  Educotion 
J«fftr»on  BwiMmg 
P.  0.  Sox  480 
J*fftr«on  City,  Mi«>ouri  65101 


APPUCATfON  FOR  "SPECIAL  APPROVAL**  OP  rCACNM  AtOE 


DATE 


4MM* 

C«nfMf  ffxw 

Sciiool  dUtricta  rtqaMtir-g  sppiovsl  o(  an  aid*  who  doaa  not  meat  tha  critaria  aa  sat  forth  in  Chaptac  VI« 
Section  C,  nay  a^ly  for  apacial  appraval  by  aupplymg  tha  following  iafonnatiott: 

A.  Dcacription  of  satvicaa  to  ba  M^t*4 


B.  Specific  qualifying  charactetiatica  of  teachat  aide 


C.  Qualify  iflg  expatianca  of  taachat  aida 
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FOREWORD 


The  publication  of  this  California  Master  Plan  for  Special 
Education  is  a  significant  milepost  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services  to  California's  exceptional  children. 

California  has  been  a  nationwide  leader  in  providing  educational 
programs  for  mentaUy  and  physically  handicapped  children  since 
1860,  when  the  state's  special  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  was 
established  in  Berkeley.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been 
recognized  that  there  is  need  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  program  offerings;  thousands  of '  handicapped  children  with 
special  needs  are  on  waiting  lists  and  are  eligible  to  participate,  but 
they  are  not  being  served.  Many  more  are  in  need  of  service  but  have 
not  yet  been  screened. 

.  The  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  is  designed  to 
provide  a  quality  educational  program  to  all  of  the  state's  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  children.  The  proposal  was  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  over  2,000 
teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students  from  throughout  the 
state  who  worked  cooperatively  to  identify  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  existing  special  education  system. 

The  development  and  adoption  of  this  plan,  however,  like  all  of 
the  programs  developed  for  the  schools  of  California,  is  a  means,  not 
an  end.  We,  in  education,  must  remain  continually  aware  that  the 
child-the  student-is  the  end  purpose  of  our  efforts.  The  child  must 
be  regarded  not  as  a  passive  recipient  of  the  instructional  resources 
we  offer  and  the  educational  systems  we  administer,  but  as  a  unique 
individual  whose  curiosity  and  potential  deserve  the  special  attention 
of  all  of  our  combined  adult  energies. 

The  Master  Plan  seeks  to  equalize  opportunities  for  a//  children  m 
need  of  special  education  service.  Instead  of  labeling  chiM-en  by 
categories,  the  Master  Plan  pn  poses  a  single  designation,  "individuals 
with  exceptional  needs,"  for  all  chUdren  receiving  special  services. 
This  change  will  co.Tect  two  longstanding  problems:  (1)  stigmatiza- 
tion  by  label;  and  (2)  rigid  categorical  programming  and  funding, 
which  imply  that  children  must  be  grouped  by  handicap  rather  than 
educational  need. 

The  State  Board  of  Education's  adoption  of  this  Master  Plan 
represents  both  a  conclusion  and  a  commencement.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  many  months  of  planning  and  effort,  and  it  is  the 
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comniencement  ot  a  sweeping  new  direction  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  educational  needs  of  exceptional  children  that  will 

Wi  h  hI?  T"^  'T'^'  ''"^  ''''y         of  state. 

With  the  tocus  of  comprehensive  planning  on  the  needs  of  the 
.^ividual  exceptional  child,  the  Master  Plan  thus  becomes  a  proper 
and  "setui  framework  for  serving  the  child  in  need  of  special 
education  services  Fwit*. 
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Introduction  to  the  Master  Plan 

The  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  is^sed  on  the 
principle  that  education  is  for  aU  children,  regardless  ofi^merences  in 
abilities.  Special  education  is  based  on  the  principle  tm^no  child 
shall  be  denied  educational  opportunity  commensurate  with  his 
ability.  Consequently,  state  and  local  governmental  units  have  a 
responsibility  to  extend  educational  opportunities  to  all  individuals 
with  exceptitnal  needs  so  that  these  individuals  may  realize  the  full 
potential  of  their  abilities.  These  services  must  be  extended  to  aU 
groups  of  exceptional  individuals-not  only  to  those  for  whom  even 
the  smaUest  degree  of  development  and  independence  can  be 
considered  success  but  also  to  those  with  outstanding  ability  who  are 
capable  of  the  highest  levels  of  achievement. 

Clearly,  there  is  much  to  gain  from  effective  and  comprehensive 
programs  in  special  education.  If  an  adequate  program  is  provided  to 
handicapped  children  at  an  early  age,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
significantly  the  full  impact  of  their  disabilities  and,  consequently,  to 
increase  their  potential  for  independence.  Likewise,  early  invest- 
ments in  the  lives  of  the  mentaUy  gifted  can  result  in  future 
economic  and  social  benefits  for  aU  Califomians.  For  many  years 
educational  services  for  gifted  students  haveJbeen  provided  through 
special  education.  In  the  future  the  gifted  program  will  be  addressed 
separately. 

Special  Education  -  A  Definition 

Special  education  is  a  set  of  educational  programs  and/or 
services  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  exceptional 
individuals. 

Special  education  includes  both  direct  and  indirect  services  to 
individuals  with  exceptional  needs,  as  well  as  to  their  teachers  and 
parents.  Direct  services  may  cither  supplement  a  pupil's  regular 
program,  such  as  individual  or  smaU  group  tutoring,  or  provide  an 
alternate  program,  such  as  a  full-time  special  class.  Special  education 
of  an  indirect  nature  consists  of  services,  such  as  special  consultation, 
provided  to  the  teacher  and  parents  of  these  students.  Such  services 
could  also  include  special  alterations  in  facilities,  equipment,  and 
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learning  materials.  Whether  special  education  offers  direct  or  indirect 
services,  its  goal  is  always  to  provide  the  exceptional  individual  with 
a  program  that  meets  his  needs.  Special  education  services  attempt  to 
provide  individually  tailored  programs  which  are  designed  not  only 
to  lessen  or  eliminate  those  effects  which  handicap  some  exceptional 
individuals  but  also  to  provide  the  best  learning  environment  for  each 
student.  The  variety  and  types  of  experiences  planned  for  these 
pupils  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the  particular  pupil. 


Special  education  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  public 
educational  system  as  a  vital  resource  which,  along  with  services  such 
as  compensatory  education,  vocational  education,  and  remedial 
reading  instruction,  enables  the  educational  system  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  individuals  with  a  wide  range  of  learning  abilities. 

Many  exceptional  individuals  are  expected  to  be  progressively 
included  in  the  general  school  program,  but  special  education  is 
designed  to  provide  for  a  smooth  transition  for  students  as  they  are 
prepared  for  the  complexities  of  the  regular  classroom.  If  these 
transitions  are  to  work,  special  education  personnel  must  consult 
witlvand  train  regular  teachers  to  equip  them  for  dealing  with  those 
exceptional  mdividuals  who  can  be  integrated  into  regular  programs. 
Mildly  handicapped  students  will  generally  be  better  served  through 
modifying  the  regular  program  instead  of  creating  additional  special 
education  categories. 

Special  education,  however,  may  need  to  provide  alternative 
services  or  supplements  to  the  general  school  program  for  some 
exceptional  individuals  throughout  their  school  careers.  These 
students  may  require  highly  structured,  intensive  services  that  are  not 
clearly  related  to  "traditional"  schools. 


.  While  special  education  in  California  has  trad^tionally  provided  for 
the  needs  of  many  children  (434,000  in  1972-73),  there  have  been 
instances  of  no  service  at  all  to  some  children  and  less  than  marginal 
programs  for  others.  Changing  concepts  in  the  education  of 
exceptional  children  create  a  need  for  new  approaches  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  these  individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

California  law,  unfortunately,  does  not  consistently  guarantee  the 
right  of  appropriate  treatment  to  all  exceptional  individuals. 


Special  Education— Interaction 
with  General  Education 
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Alth'^ugh  special  education  programs  for  some  handicapped  students 
are  mandatory  upon  school  districts  and  offices  of  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  the  Legislature  has  given  only  permissive 
authority  for  programs  for  other  types  of  exceptional  children. 
Therefore,  school  districts  may,  but  are  not  required  to,  offer 
different  programs  for  the  educationally  handicapped  and  those 
eligible  for  the  Development  Centers  for  the  Handicapped,  It  appears 
that  while  California  citizens  have  unconditionally  accepted  the  right 
of  each  so-called  average  child  to  a  free  public  education,  they  have 
not  extended  this  right  to  individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  mandatory  provisions,  certain  major 
problems  remain  unsolved.  For  example,  some  school  districts  have 
numerous  individuals  who  have  been  evaluated  and  found  to  be 
eligible  for  the  Development  Centers  for  the  Handicapped.  While 
these  individuals  are  ready  for  placement,  no  placement  opportuni- 
ties are  available.  Annually,  California  school  districts  report  that 
their  waiting  lists  include  several  thousand  handicapped  individuals 
respiring  appropriate  services.  In  addition,  loopholes  and  exclusion 
clauses  currently  exist  in  California  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
which  exclude  individuals  with  particular  exceptional  needs  from 
schools  because  they  supposedly  are  incapable  of  profiting  from 
education. 

Special  Education— New  Directions 

If  state  law  is  to  be  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
special  education,  legislation  must  be  developed  which  will 
change  the  status  of  all  pernriissive  programs^  affecting 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twenty-one  to 
mandatory  obligations.  Services  to  preschool-age  children  (ages 
three  through  five)  and  post-schoohage  individuals  {ages 
eighteen  through  twenty-one)  should  be  provided  for  the  more 
seriously  handicapped.  Parents,  however,  will  be  required  only 
to  send  their  children  to  school  in  conformance  with  the  legal 
compulsory  school  ages  (ages  six  through  sixteen).  Where 
legislation  authorizes,  school  districts  and  offices  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools  may  establish  experimental  pro* 
grams  for  children  below  age  three  when  there  is  a  demon* 
strated  need  for  intensive  services  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
identified  children. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  prepare  and 
distribute  an  annual  report  which  wiH  identify  and  evaluate 
the  changing  needs  of  exceptional  individuals. 


Permissive  projiranis  arc  those  proiSfJitis  and  MJfvices  which  schools  may  provide  but  arc 
not  required  to  provide. 
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The  need  for  changes  in  the  law  surrounding  special  education  has 
obviously  been  recognized  by  the  courts  and  state  legislative  bodies. 
Recent  court  decisions  and  legislative  actions  appear  to  be  setting  the 
direction  for  the  future  of  special  education.  This  direction  seems  to 
focus  oh  two  important  thrusts,  both  stressing  "equal  educational 
opportunity"  for  the  handicapped. 

The  first  of  these  directions  stems  from  the  October,  1971, 
landmark  case,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children  y. 
Commomvealtn  of  Pennsylvania  ^  One  stipulation  in  the  agreement 
made  mandatory  rather  than  permissive  a  program  of  free  public 
education  for  every  retarded  child  no  later  than  September  1, 1972. 
In  addition,  the  state,  with  the  help  of  local  school  districts,  was 
given  90  days  to  identify  every  retarded  child  not  receiving  education 
and  training  at  that  time. 

The  second  apparent  trend  in  future  special  education  court 
decisions  is  typified  by  the  Diana  v.  State  Board  of  Education  case^ 
which,  unlike  the  Pennsylvania  court  decision,  did  not  deal  with  the 
issue  of  exclusion  from  schooling.  Rather,  its  aim  was  to  keep 
exceptional  individuals  from  being  misplaced  in  inappropriate  pro- 
grams. Tlie  focus  was  on  the  issues  of  identification,  classification, 
and  placement  standards  and  procedures.  This  litigation  precipitated 
new  state  legislation  which  required  careful  attention  to  these 
problems. 

The  Pennsylvania  decision  and  pending  California  cases  have 
served  as  the  foundation  for  numerous  court  actions.  All  of  these 
cases  indicate  that  California  and  its  schools,  from  a  judicial  point  of 
view,  will  probably  need  to  plan  to  provide  differentiated  free  public 
school  programs  for  the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  at  least  of  school  age. 

The  early  education  of  exceptional  children  should  be  mandated 
and  extended  downward  to  whatever  point  such  education  for 
children  and/or  their  parents  can  result  in  significant  gains  or  to  a 
point  where  it  can  be  shown  to  prevent  more  serious  disabilities  later. 
These  programs  must  also  extend  beyond  the  usual  school*ending  age 
for  those  pupils  who  need  additional  time  to  become  competent  and 
productive.  At  the  same  time  these  programs  for  differentiated 
education  must  be  organced  to  minimize  the  chance  of  inappropri- 
ate placement  and  unnecessary  segregation. 

If  state  law  is  to  be  consistent  with  this  philosophy  and  with 
recent  court  decisions,  legislation  must  be  developed  which  will 

^334  r,  Supp.  1257. 

^Diana  et  at.  v  State  Board  of  Education  et  al..  Case  No.  C-7037RFP,  United  States 
District  Court.  Northern  District  of  Culifornia. 
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change  from  permissive  to  mandatory  the  status  of  programs  for  the 
educationally  handicapped  as  well  as  the  severely  handicapped 
eligible  for  Development  Centers  for  the  Handicapped.  The  law 
already  requires  programs  for  two  categories  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  several  categories  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Legislative  authority  to  conduct  early  and  extended  school 
programs  for  some  types  of  exceptional  individual:;  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  time.  Many  exceptional  individuals,  as  defined  on  page  3, 
are  currently  enrolled  in  such  programs.  However,  if  schools  are 
required  to  enroll  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  in  early 
education  and  extended  school  programs  under  a  planned  system, 
the  Department  of  Education  must  gather  and  analyze  data  to 
identify  and  evaluate  the  changing. needs  of  exceptional  individuals. 
These  data  should  be  gathered  annually  and  presented  in  a  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  More  specifically,  the  report  should 
summarize  the  information  from  the  operating  units,  including 
achievements  and  recommendations  for  resource  increments  and/or 
legislation  to  add  exceptional  individuals  to  programs  as  they  are 
identified. 

Special  Education— Current  Problems 

The  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  is  designed  to 
correct  the  follov/ing  six  weaknesses  in  California's  special  education 
system: 

/.  There  is  a  need  for  a  dearer  delineation  of  responsibility  at  the  state,  county, 
and  local  levels  for  the  provision  of  special  education. 

Since  its  inception  1 12  years  ago,  special  education  has  grown  to 
include  programming  services  for  five  major  classifications  of 
individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  The  classifications  are  (1) 
physically  handicapped;  (2)  mentally  retarded;  (3)  educationally 
handicapped;  (4)  developmen tally  disabled  cliildren  enrolled  in 
Development  Centers  for  the  Handicapped;  and  (5)  mentaUy  gifted. 
It  is  now  felt  that  the  needs  of  the  gifted  and  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  can  best  be  met  by  separating  the  program  for  mentally 
gifted  children  from  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Each  of  these  programs-and  numerous  subcategories  within 
them-was  developed  at  different  times  and  for  essentially  different 
reasons  in  response  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  various  groups  of 
people.  In  addition  to  county  and  locally  operated  special  education 
programs  and.services,  three  types  of  special  schools  are  administered 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  these 
schools  is  to  provide  an  education  for  blind,  deaf,  multihandicapped, 
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and  neurologically  handicapped  persons  who  require  services  that 
cannot  be  provided  in  their  local  communities. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  local  special  education  programs 
and  the  work  of  the  state  special  schools,  the  coordination  of  these 
efforts  should  be  improved.  To  meet  this  neod,  the  responsibilities  at 
all  levels  of  program  operation  must  be  more  dearly  delineated. 

2.  There  is  a  need  to  recognize  participants  in  special  education  programs  as 
"individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  ** 

The  current  system  classifies  exceptional  individuals  into  cate- 
gories such  as  trainable  mentally  retarded,  educable  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,„and  orthopedically  handicapped.  Through 
the  use  of  such  categories,  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  school  personnel.  Current  eligibility  standards ^for 
these  categories  require  a  study  of  the  needs  of  exceptional 
individuals  and  direct  that  such  individuals*  education  be  provided  in 
specific  categorical  settings  and  under  teachers  trained  in  the  specific 
categories.  Through  this  labeling  process,  it  was  hoped  that  the  needs 
of  exceptional  individuals  could  be  more  adequately  met. 

J*  There  is  a  need  for  progratn  components  which  promote  the  most  effective 

special  education  program  for  exceptional  individuals.  *' 

California  has  created  special  education  programs  which  have 
variety  and  breadth.  The  early  legislation  gave  considerable  flexibility 
to  develop  appropriate  educational  approaches.  At  least  28  different 
special  education  programs  are  currently  available  to  exceptional 
individuals. 

The  current  system  has  been  constructed  by  an  additive  process 
and  has  not  undergone  adequate  changes  as  programs  have  been 
refined.  Therefore,  the  current  system  does  not  deal  adequately  with 
diversity  in  incidence,  total  numbers  of  individuals  with  exceptional 
needs,  problems  of  small  districts,  program  flexibility  to  meet  local 
needs,  and  funding  requirements.  In  addition,  this  system  does  not 
always  permit  logical  data  collection  and  reporting. 

The  step-by-step  categorical  growth  of  programs  has  resulted  in  a 
confusing  lack  of  uniformity  of  terminologies  among  categories. 
Pupil  placement  is  often  dictated  by  the  availability  of  programs 
rather  than  by  pupil  needs.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  pfbgrams  are  so 
narrowly  defined  in  terms  of  eligibility  that  large  numbers  of 
exceptional  individuals  are  denied  entrance  or  are  forced  into 
programs  which  are  not  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  In  other  cases, 
programs  are  meager  in  scope  or  nonexistent. 
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In  many  instances  coordination  between  special  and  regular 
instruction  is  often  lacking.  Programs  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to 
Utilize  many  of  the  new  curriculum  approaches  which  have  been 
developed.  In  addition,  special  class  programs  or  services  offered  by 
school  districts,  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  or  state 
and  private  schools  are  inadequately  coordinated  with  each  other  and 
with  other  state  agencies.  Because  of  these  problems,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  current  program  components  be  reorganized. 

4,  Then  is  a  need  for  a  ^stem  to  collect  information  and  properly  evaluate 
special  education  programs. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  that  evaluation  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  management  of  educational  programs.  Program 
managers  need  the  assistance  of  a  comprehensive  program  analysis  to 
design  and  implement  effective  educational  offerings.  In  addition, 
continuous  feedback  on  the  operation  of  these  programs  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  Commission  on  Special  Education,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Governor  is  necessary. 

^Although  the  Department  of  Education  is  currently  developing  a 
system  for  the-statewide  collection  and  evaluation  of  information 
concerning  all  educational  programs,  including  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  educational  administrators,  there  remains  a 
need  to  expand  the  system  to,  include  the  goals  of  this  Master  Plan, 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  an  equitable  system  of  financial  support  to  special 
education  which  will  promote  improved  programs  and  fiscal  accountability. 

An  obvious  flaw  in  the  financial  system  is  the  diverse  funding 
patterns  supporting  the  various  special  education  c^gories.  For 
example,  state  allowances  to  districts  vary  significantly  among 
categories,  affecting  the  development  of  programs  and  placement 
procedures.  While  supposedly  based  on  cost  differences,jin  reality  the 
allowances  do  not  fund  all  programs  in  an  equitable  rtanner.  Local 
revenues  related  to  the  categories  also  vary  greatly  among  programs 
and  districts.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  differences  in  financial 
support  undoubtedly  is  that  some  exceptional  individuals  are 
receiving  an  inferior  education. 

The  development  and  growth  of  California's  special  education 
programs  and  services  have  generally  resulted  from  regular  school 
fiscal  support  decisions.  Trailing  in  the  wake  of  the  larger,  more 
broadly  based  school  finance  issues,  special  education  financial 
support  has  often  been  inadequate  to  provide  the  necessary  range 
and  quality  of  programs.  The  absence  of  a  systematic  plan  which 
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integrates  special  education  into  a  statewide  school  finance  plan  has 
causeji  serious  inequities  in  the  use  of  available  funds.  The  current 
method  of  supporting  special  education  programs  and  services  varies 
according  to  the  types  and  numbers  of  individuals  with  exceptional 
needs  and  the  options  used  to  provide  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
current  financing  methods  have  resulted  in  fiscal  audit  and  control 
procedures  wlilch  are  difficult  to  utilize  for  program  evaluation  and 
development.  Thus,  the  current  form  of  special  education  financing 
does  not  ensure  quality  control  in  all  programs. 

Briefiy,  the  present  financing  structure  is  based  on  formulas  that 
relate  presently  recognized  categories  of  exceptional  individuals  with 
the  type  of  program  being  offered.  State  support  is  generally 
computed  on  a  specific  amount  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance 
(a.d.a.),  and  current  law  provides  a  "total  support  guarantee''  for 
each  type  of  special  education  category. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  a  more  coordinated  effort  to  recruit,  train,  and  provide 
inservice  educational  opportunities  to  teaciters.  administrators,  superwisors, 
consultants,  and  other  special  education  personnel. 

In  1972-73,  teacher  training  programs  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  California  were  well  staffed  with  highly  qualified 
faculty  members  offering  preservice  professional  preparation  for 
most  special  education  programs.  Some  60  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  many  using  exemplary  teacher  education  practices,  are 
accredited  to  prepare  special  education  teachers.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  few  California  institutions  of  higher  education  have  a 
complete  program  for  personnel  working  with  the  gifted.  School 
systems  have  relied  mainly  on  locally  subsidized,  part-time  inservice 
programs  for  training  these  personnel. 

At  the  local  level,  educational  agencies  are  operating  special 
education  inservice  programs  to  ensure  professional  growth  for  their 
personnel.  However,  these  programs  vary  widely  in  design,  scope,  and 
implementation.  While,  at  the  state  level,  both  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  and 
Licensing  are  concerned  with  manpower  planning  and  development, 
more  comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  of  the  various 
agencies  responsible  for  special  education  will  be  necesary  to  ensure 
that  all  programs  are  staffed  with  competently  trained  personnel 
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Philosophy  and  Goals 


Public  education  in  California  must  seek  out  individuals 
with  exceptional  needs  and  provide  them  an  education 
appropriate  to  their  needs. 

Public  education  must  work  cooperatively  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  to  assure  appropriate  education  for 
individuals  with  exceptional  needs  from  the  time  of  their 
identification. 

Public  education  must  offer  special  assistance  to  excep- 
tional individuals  in  a  setting  which  promotes  maximum 
interaction  with  the  general  school  population  and  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  both. 

The  goals  of  education  generally  support  the  principle  of  providing 
every  child  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  full  potential  and  to 
use  hi|.  abilities  in  a  way  which  will  bring  him  fulfillment  and 
happiness.  For  children  with  special  learning  needs,  differentiated 
learning  programs  are  required. 

It  must  be  the  ideal  of  our  society  that  no  child  be  denied  access 
to  a  free,  public  supported  education.  There  must  be  no  dividing 
lines  which  exclude  some  individuals  from  educational  programs  -no 
lines  which  automatically  set  some  children  apart  from  others.  At  the 
same  4ime  it  must  be  understood  that  each  regular  school  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  all  services  to  all  exceptional 
individuals.  Some  students  with  severe  and  profound  handicaps  may 
need  to  be  taught  in  relatively  separate  schools  and  facilities. 
Furthermore,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  public  schools 
accept  the  responsibility  for  developing  close  working  relationsliips 
with  each  other,  the  family,  and  other  service  agencies  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  enhancing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment potentials  of  exceptional  individuals. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities,  the  resources  of  education  must  be 
coordinated  with  those  of  other  agencies  responsible  for  services, 
such  as  residential  living,  health  services,  and  psychological  services. 
Accordingly,  the  state  and  individual  school  districts  should  know 
who  the  exceptional  individuals  are,  what  they  need,  and  where  the 
resources  to  meet  these  needs  can  be  found. 
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Goals  of  Special  Education 

The  major  goals  of  special  education  are  similar  to  those  of  general 
education.  These  goals  are: 

1.  Communication  skills-to  assist  pupils  in  acquiring  and  using,  to 
the  extent  of  their  capacity,  the  basic  communication  skills 
which  will  benefit  the  individual  and  society. 

2.  Information -to  assist  pupils  in  learning  how  to  obtain  and  use 
information. 

3.  Physical  development- to  assist  pupils  in  developing  physically 
to  the  extent  of  their  abilities. 

4.  Personal  values-to  assist  pupils  in  reacliing  and  maintaining 
their  mental  and  emotional  potential  and  to  establish  acceptable 
moral  and  ethical  standards. 

5.  Occupational  preparation- to  assist  pupils,  in  preparing  for 
careers,  ranging  from  working  at  home  to  full-time  employment. 

6.  Problem  solving  to  assist  pupils  in  solving  problems  inherent  in 
living  in  a  complex  and  changing  world. 

7.  Social  values 'to  assist  the  total  educational  community  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  preparing  itself  for  maximum 

^  acceptance  of  children  with  a  wider  range  of  individual 
differences  than  may  have  been  present  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  result  will  be  that  normal  pupils  will  have  greater 
understanding  for  individual  differences,  and  all  persons  will  be 
better  prepared  to  live  in  a  world  of  infinite  variety. 

8.  Development  of  intellectual  potential-to  assist  and  promote  the 
intellectual  development  of  all  exceptional  individuals. 

Tlie  most  important  goal  of  special  education  is: 

9.  Reduction  of  the  impact  of  disabilities  -  to  provide  individually 
tailored  programs  which  reduce  or  eliminate  the  handicapping 
effects  of  various  disabilities  on  some  exceptional  children. 
Individuals  must  be  educated,  however,  in  terms  of  their 
learning  abilities,  not  their  disabilities. 

Guidelines  for  Implementing  Philosophy  and  Goals 

If  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  special  education  as  outlined  in  this 
Master  Plan  are  to  be  implemented,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 
\.  Provide  programs.  Legislation  is  necessary  to  require  school 

boards  to  provide  educational  programs  and  services  to  all 

individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 
2.  Meet  standards  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Severely  handicapped  individuals  in  state  hospital  programs  and 
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those  in  other  out-oi-public  school  settings  sliould  be  provided 
an  education  which  meets  the  standards  established  for  the 
public  schools. 

3.  Allocate  resources.  Public  schools  must  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  their  own  resources  and,  within  their  capabiHties, 
the  resources  of  all  available  agencies  and  organizations,  public 
and  private,  to  assure  an  education  to  all  exceptional  individuals. 

4.  Create  regular  school  environmetit.  Special  education  should  try 
to  create  an  environment  which  is  as  near  the  regular  school 
environment  as  possible.  It  should  also  try  to  facihtate  the 
continuation  or  return  of  exceptional  individuals  to  the  regular 
school  program,  whenever  possible,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 

-  time. 

5.  Encourage  and  assist  preservice  and  insvr\nce  training.  Regular 
teachers  and  administrators  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
tlirough  preservice  and  inservice  training  to  become  increasingly 
more  responsible  for  educating  exceptional  individuals,  thus 
decreasing  reliance  upon  separate  special  education  services. 

6.  Maintain  special  state  schools.  The  state  should  maintain 
comprehensive  education  programs  and  special  assessment 
services  of  state  special  schools  to  serve  those  handicapped 
children  whose  needs  cannot  be  adequately  met  by  local 
educational  agencies. 
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Responsibilities  for  Special 
Education 


TlMTf  is  a  ntod  in  California  to  dalinaata  deariy  tha 
ra$pon$ibilittes  off  various  aducational  agencits  ffor  providing 
special  aducation  and  ensuring  full  accountability. 

If  these  responsibilities  are  to  be  met  educational  agencies 
must  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  providing  for  programs  and 
services  for  individuals  with  exceptionaf  needs.  Such  plans 
should  be  prepared  by  (1)  a  school  district  which  provides  a 
comprehensive  program  of  special  education  services;  (2)  a 
combination  of  school  districts  with  their  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  off  schools;  or  (3)  a  combination  off  contiguous  ' 
districts  or  contiguous  counties. 

Objectives  for  Establishing  Responsibility 

The  objectives  of  this  Master  Plan  in  terms  of  establishing  levels  of 
responsibility  by  educational  agencies  for  special  education  in 
CaUfomia  are  twofold: 

1.  Within  statutes  and  regulations,  a  clear  assignment  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  among  the  various  educational  agencies  in 
tlie  public  sector  must  be  made  and  implemented.  This 
delineation  will  eliminate  duplication  of  authority  and  specify 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  necessary  educational  services 
for  exceptional  individuals. 

2.  Accountability,  in  terms  of  pupil  progress  and  co^t  effectiveness 
of  program  operation,  must  be  ensured. 


The  general  responsibilities  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  Master  Plan  for  Special 
Education  are  as  follows: 

1.  Adopt  the  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education, 
propose  legislation,  and  review  progress  toward  implementation. 


General  Responsibilities  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education 
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2.  Adopt  regulations,  guidelines,  policies,  and  program  standards 
for  special  education. 

3.  Review  and  approve  program  evaluation  procedures  and  criteria 
to  be  used  in  all  special  education  programs. 

4.  Review  evaluation  reports  on  special  education. 

5.  Establish  guidelines  for  the  comprehensive  plan. 

6.  Approve  comprehensive  plans,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

7.  Establish  a  hearing  procedure  for  a  parent  or  guardian  who 
desires  educational  services  which  are  not  available  to  his  or  her 
child. 

General  Responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  instruction 

In  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  Master  Plan  for  Special 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  follow- 
ing responsibilities: 

1 .  Provide  consultative  and  administrative  services  in  each  area 
of  the  program  classification  system  to  ensure  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  Master  Plan. 

2.  Operate  the  state  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  the  state 
diagnostic  schools. 

3.  Develop  and  disseminate  program  evaluation  procedures  and 
criteria  to  be  used  in  all  special  education  programs. 

4.  Convene  initial  countywide  meetings  to  disseminate  infoi^ 
mation  on  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  These 
meetings  should  include  special  education  representatives 

  from  ther-office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 

from  eacn  school  district  in  tlie  county  and  its  governing 
board,  and  the  county  school  board. 

5.  Act  as  an  arbitrator  if  districts  and  counties  fail  to  agree  on 
aspects  of  the  comprehensive  plan  or  plans. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  a  school  district  or  county 
superintendent  of  schools  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  as 
required,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  act 
to  bring  about  the  submission  of  such  a  plan.  The  actions  to 
be  taken,  :ii  'he  order  of  their  occurrence  and  severity, 
should  be: 

a.  Sending  a  problem-solving  team  to  the  agency  to  assist  in 
the  comprehensive  plan  development  or  to  develop  the 
plan  itself 
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b.  Initiating  legal  action  to  require  the  agency  to  develop 
and  submit  the  plan 

6.  Recommend  approval  of  comprehensive  plans  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

7.  Allocate  special  education  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  comprehensive  plans. 

8.  Consult  with  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools 
and  with  school  districts  to  assist  in  improving  programs  at 
the  local  level. 

9.  Establish  an  annual  review  process  for  contractual  arrange- 
ments made  by  school  districts  and  offices  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools. 

10.  Review  program  evaluation  of  all  programs  operated  by  the 
school  districts,  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  state  schools. 

11.  Enforce  all  statutes,  regulations,  and  policies  for  special 
education. 

12.  Ensure  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  in 
accordance  with  requkements  of  the  Education  Code  and 
California  Administrative  Code,  Title  5,  Education.  To  fulfill 
this  responsibility,  the  Department  should  authorize  on-site 
audits  and  provide  general  supervision  and  consultation  to 
offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  to  districts. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  take  the 
same  actions  listed  in  item  number  5  of  the  preceding  section 
(page  13)  in  the  event  that  a  school  district  or  county 
superintendent  of  schools  fails  to  provide  a  special  education 
program,  as  specified  in  its  approved  comprehensive  plan. 

13.  Develop  written  agreements  with  other  state  agencies  to 
provide  services  lo  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  Such 
agreements  should  specify  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
services  of  each  agency. 

14.  Monitor  comprehensive  plans  and  provide  assistance  in 
program  development  and  evaluation. 

15.  Develop  a  hearing  procedure  for  a  parent  or  guardian  who 
desires  educational  services  for  a  child  which  are  not  available 
to  that  child. 


A  comprehensive  plan  describes  the  program  which  will  be 
provided  by  schools  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  eligible 
exceptional  individuals  living  within  the  geographic  boundaries 
covered  by  the  plan.  Every  comprehensive  plan  must  meet  the 
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crueria  outlined  in  the  following  section.  The  local  agency  submits 
the  plan  tlirough  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  and  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  plan  becomes  the  document  for  coordinating  and  evaluating  the 
special  education  activities  described  within  the  plan. 

Criteria  for  a  Comprehensive  Plan 

A  comprehensive  plan  must  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Provide  for  accommodating  the  full  range  of  exceptional 
conditions  for  all  eligible  individuals.  Even  if  all  exceptional 
conditions  do  not  exist  within  tl/^  area  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  plan,  the  plan  should  indicate  how  such 
individuals  would  be  served  should  they  be  identified. 

2.  Provide  for  the  differential  grouping  of  the  pupil  in  n  class  or 
group  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Provide  for  the  full  range  of  program  and  service  components 
•  as  specified  in  the  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education. 

4.  Provide  programs  and  services  which  meet  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Include  an  appropriately  trained  administrator  and  sufficient 
additional  staff  to  administer  and  supervise  the  plan  and  to 
consult  in  implementing  it. 

6.  Provide  for  career  and  vocational  education  and  for  work 
experience  and  work  study  for  those  pupils  who  would 
benefit  from  them. 

7.  Provide  the  educational,  psychological,  medical,  and  pupil 
personnel  services  necessary  for  pupil  assessment,  instruc- 

.  .  tional  planning,  evaluation,  and  consultation.  The  plan 
should  specify  an  adequate  level  of  support  services  for 
performing  such  functions  as  diagnosis,  assessment,  and 
evaluation. 

8.  Include  explicit,  valid,  and  feasible  procedures  for  planning 
and  evaluation. 

9.  Evaluate  program  effectiveness  periodically  through  objective 
measures  of  pupil  progress. 

10.  Describe  explicitly  how  other  agencies  which  provide  services 
to  exceptional  individuals  should  provide  those  services  to 
individuals  in  the  schools.  ^    .  ^ 

11.  Provide  for  curriculum  development,  inservice  education, 
consultation,  and  supervision  for  the  staff. 

12.  Provide  for  the  possible  inclusion  of  special  contractual 
arrangements  whereby  one  administering  agency  (a)  releases 
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an  individual  with  exceptional  needs  to  attend  programs 
operated  by  another  agency  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
first  agency;  or  (b)  provides  services  for  an  individual  with 
exceptional  needs  from  outside  its  jurisdictional  boundaries 
when  the  welfare  of  that  individual  can  best  be  served  by 
such  contractual  arrangements.  Con^"**-'  •  '  'arrangements 
should  have  prior  approval  following  «  .;tr  ablished  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Ins'  anJ  should  be 

reviewed  annually.  Contractual  arrangements  must  also  pro- 
vide for  periodic  reassessment  of  the  appropriateness  of 
placement  according  to  changes  in  the  individual's  current 
functioning. 

13.  Provide  for  each  school  district  and  county  school  board's 
approval  of  its  participation  in  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
its  responsibilities  for  the  plan's  full  implementation. 

14.  Provide  for  an  advisory  committee  to  advise  the  specified 
administrative  authority.  In  order  to  give  the  broadest 
representation,  the  committee  should  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  public  and  private  agencies,  parents,  and  other 
persons  concerned  with  the  need  of  exceptional  individuals. 

15.  Provide  for  explicit  due  process  procedures  and  parental 
appeals  for  all  pupils  to  ensure  equality  of  access  to  special 
education  programs,  to  prevent  excessive  referral  and  inap- 
propriate placement,  and  to  ensure  equaUty  of  egress  from 
special  education  programs. 

Whot  Are  the  Options  for  Developing 
0  Comprehensive  Plan? 

Educational  agencies  have  three  options  in  developing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  provide  educational  services  to  exceptional  individ- 
uals. Offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  all  school 
districts  in  a  ^ven  geographical  region  should  cooperate  in  the 
planning  of  programs  and  services  to  exceptional  individuals  as 
defmed  in  the  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education.  These  programs 
and  services  may  be  described  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  special 
education  using  one  of  the  following  three  options: 

1.  Any  school  district  may  develop  its  own  comprehensive  plan, 

2.  A  combination  of  school  districts  may  join  with  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  develop  a  joint 
comprehensive  plan. 

3.  Contiguous  districts  may  join  together  to  develop  a  joint 
comprehensive  plan.  When  developed  in  this  manner,  the  office 
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of  the  com  ty  superintendent  of  schools  must  participate  in  the 
planning  process  to  identify  problems  and  needs  which  relate  to 
the  larger  geographical  area  and  to  ensure  that  all  individuals 
with  exceptional  needs  are  appropriately  served.  Contiguous 
counties  may  also  develop  a  comprehensive  plan. 
In  addition,  if  any  school  district  wants  to  develop  its  own- 
comprehensive  plan  at  a  later  time,  it  may  submit  a  declaration  ofits 
intent  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
county  superintendent's  office  must  then  confer  with  the  district  to 
aid  in  developing  the  plan.  Once  developed,  the  comprehensive  plan 
should  then  be  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  county  superintendent's  office  should  review  the 
plan  for  compatibility  with  other  comprehensive  plans  in  the  county 
to  see  that  aU  exceptional  individuals  are  served.  If  necessary,  the 
county  superintendent  may  also  make  recommendations  to.  the 
district  and  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  suggesting  changes 
in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

It  is  not  feasible  or  practical  for  aU  local  educational  agencies,  or 
combinations  of  them,  to  provide  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  for  all  deaf  or  bUnd  children  or  the  specialized 
diagnostic  services  for  neurologically  handicapped  children.  There- 
fore, the  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  such  services 
directly  through  the  state  public  residential  schools. 

Specific  Responsibilities  for  a  Single 
District  Plan 

District  Responsibilities  for  a  Single  District  Plan 

The  following  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  a  school  district 
when  it  develops  its  own  comprehensive  plan  for  providing  services 
for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs: 

1  Confer  vnth  the  school  district  governing  board  and  submit  to 
"  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  a  declaration 
of  intent  to  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  plan. 
2.  Develop  a  comprehensive  plan. 

3  Provide  a  qualified  administrator  of  special  education  and  such 
"additional  administrative,  supervisory,  and  consultative  per- 
sonnel as  required  to  fulfill  the  district's  designated  responsi- 
bilities for  special  education.  The  administrator  of  special 
education  should  ensure  that  each  exceptional  individual  within 
the  district  receives  adequate  special  education  service. 
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4.  Ensure  that  the  school  district  governing  board  endorses  and 
approves  the  comprehensive  plan  and  assumes  responsibility  for 
Its  tull  implementation. 

5.  Involve  local  units  of  other  agencies  providing  services  to 
exceptional  individuals  in  planning  for  and  delivering  needed 
services. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  to  ensure  that  the  comprehensive  plan  is  compatible 
with  other  comprehensive  plans  in  the  county. 

7.  Submit  the  comprehensive  plan  to  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  review  and  consider  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  county  for  the  plan. 

8.  Coordinate  and  provide  inservice  training  for  special  education 
personnel. 

9.  Consider  the  appeal  of  a  parent  or  guaidian  who  disapproves  of 
the  placement  or  services  offered  his  or  her  exceptional  cliild^ 
Within  30  days  of  receiving  the  appeal,  the  placement  or 
services  offered  to  the  exceptional  child  should  be  changed  or 
the  appeal  denied.  If  the  appeal  is  denied,  the  district  should 
refer  the  appeal  to  the  next  level  of  review,  generally  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

County  Superintendent's  Responsibilities 
for  a  Single  District  Plan 

Tlie  following  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  when  a  district  vWthin  the 
supenntendent's  jurisdiction  develops  its  own  comprehensive  plan 
for  special  education: 

1.  Submit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  a  description  of 
how  the  districts  within  the  county  intend  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans.  Also  include  any  recommendations  for  any 
modification  of  district  intentions. 

2.  Review  the  district's  comprehensive  plan  for  compatibility  with 
other  comprehensive  plans  in  the  county. 

3.  Determine  that  all  exceptional  individuals  within  the  county  are 
served  effectively  and  efficiently. 

4.  Recommend  changes,  if  indicated,  to  the  district  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  improving  the  comprehensive  plan 
submitted  by  the  district. 

5.  Submit  the  district's  comprehensive  plan  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  Monitor  the  district's  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
plan,  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  results 
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of  such  monitoring  should  be  reported  to  both  the  district  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
7.  Either  affirm  a  district's  denial  of  appeal  by  a  parent  or 
guardian  for  a  change  in  the  placement  or  services  offered  to  his 
or  her  exceptional  child,  or  direct  the  district  to  cliange  the 
placement  or  services  offered  to  the  exceptional  child. 
Tlie  decision  should  occur  within  30  days  of  receiving  the 
appeal  from  the  district.  When  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  agrees  that  the  appeal  should  be 
denied,  it  should  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  this  decision 
and  refer  the  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
county  board  of  education  should  hear  the  appeal  as  presented 
in  writing,  and  by  oral  presentation  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
his  representative.  Tlie  decision  of  the  county  board  of 
education  should  be  made  within  30  days  of  receiving  the 
appeal  from  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Responstbtltttes  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  a  Single  District  Plan 

The  following  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  when  a  school  district  develops  its  own  compre- 
hensive plan  for  special  education: 

1.  Grant  preluninary  approval  of  the  organization  of  comprehen- 
sive plans  within  each  county. 

2.  Monitor  comprehensive  plans,  enforce  rjles  and  regulations,  and 
provide  assistance  in  program  development  and  evaluation. 

3.  Consider  recommended  improvements  for  the  comprehensive 
plan  made  by  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  determining  whether  the  plan  should  be  approved. 

4.  Allocate  the  funds  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  or  to  the  operating  district  according  to  the  state 
formula. 

5.  Affirm  or  deny  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of  education  if 
a  parent  appeals. 

Specific  Responsibilities  for  Developing  o  Joint 
District  or  County  Comprehensive  Plan 

District  Responsibilities  for  a  Joint  District 
and/or  County  Plan 

The  following  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  a  school  district 
when  it  joins  with  other  school  districts  and/or  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  developing  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  special  education: 
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L  Confer  with  the  school  district  governing  board  and  submit  to 
the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  a  declaration 
of  intent  which  will  specify  the  option  under  which  the  district 
will  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  plan  (see  page  16). 

2«  Participate  in  the  development  of  the  joint  comprehensive  plan 
to  ensure  that  every  exceptional  individual  residing  within  its 
geographic  boundaries  has  access  to  an  instructional  program 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  individual. 

3.  Ensure  that  the  district  governing  board  endorses  and  approves 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  fuU 
implementation  of  the  district's  portion  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

4.  Provide  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  necessary  to 
implement  the  district's  portion  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

5.  Include  exceptional  individuals  residing  outside  the  district's 
own  boundaries  in  the  operation  of  instructional  programs  if 
specified  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

6.  Consider  the  appeal  of  a  parent  or  guardian  who  disapproves  of 
the  placement  or  services  offered  his  or  her  exceptional  child. 
Within  30  days  of  receiving  the  appeal,  the  placement  or 
services  offered  to  the  exceptional  child  should  be  changed  or 
the  appeal  should  be  denied.  If  the  appeal  is  denied,  the  district 
should  refer  the  appeal  to  the  office  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools. 

7.  Designate  a  responsible  agent  for  the  comprehensive  plan. 

County  Superintendent's  Responsibilities 
for  a  Joint  District  and/or  County  Plan 

The  following  are  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  development  of  a  joint 
district  and/or  county  comprehensive  plan: 

1.  Submit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  a  description 
of  how  the  districts  within  the  county  intend  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan.  Also  include  any  recommendations  for 
modification  of  district  intentions. 

2.  Perform  the  same  functions  in  a  contiguous  district  plan  as 
described  for  a  single  district  plan  (see  page  1 7). 

3.  Lead  the  joint  district-county  planning  effort. 

4.  Ensure  that  local  units  of  other  agencies  providing  services  to 
exceptional  individuals  are  involved  in  planning  for  and 
delivery  of  needed  services. 

5.  Provide  a  qualified  administrator  of  special  education  and 
such  additional  administrative,  supervisory,  and  consultative 
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personnel  as  required  to  fulfill  the  offic  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools*  responsibilities  foi  special  educa- 
tion. This  administrator  should  act  to  ensure  that  each 
exceptional  individual  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
plan  receives  adequate  special  education  services. 

6.  Operate  programs  when  needed. 

7.  Review  the  joint  comprehensive  plan  for  compatibility  with 
other  comprehensive  plans  in  the  county. 

8.  Ensure  that  the  county  board  of  education  approves  the  joint 
district-county  comprehensive  plan  and  advise  the  board  of 
its  responsibility  to  fully  implement  the  plan. 

9.  Submit  the  joint  comprehensive  plan  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction . 

10.  Coordinate  and  provide  inservice  training  for  special  educa- 
tion personnel  as.required. 

11.  Monitor  the  districts'  implementation  of  their  portions  of  the 
comprehensive  plan.  The  results  of  such  monitoring  should 
be  reported  both  to  the  districts  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

12.  Disburse  state  funds  to  the  districts  participating  in  a  joint 
district  and/or  county  plan  according  to  the  state  formula 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  programs  conducted  and  services 
rendered. 

13.  Either  affirm  a  district's  denial  of  an  appeal  by  a  parent  or 
guardian  for  a  change  in  the  placement  or  services  offered  to 
his  or  her  exceptional  child,  or  direct  the  district  to  change 
the  placement  or  services  offered  to  the  exceptional  child. 
The  decision  should  occur  within  30  days  of  receivmg  the 
appeal  from  the  district.  When  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  agrees  that  the  appeal  should  be 
denied,  it  should  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  this 
decision,  and  refer  the  appeal  to  the  county  board  of 
education.  The  county  board  of  education*  should  hear  the 
appeal  as  presented  in  writing  and  by  oral  presentation  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  or  his  representative.  The  decision  of 
the  county  board  of  education  should  be  made  within  30 
days  of  receiving  the  appeal  from  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  a  Joint  District  and/or  County  Plan 

The  following  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  when  a  joint  district  and/or  county  plan  is 
developed:  ^  « 
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1 .  Grant  preliminary  approval  of  the  organization  of  comprehen- 
sive plans  witliin  each  county, 

2.  Monitor  comprehensive  plans,  enforce  rules  and  regulations,  and 
provide  assistance  in  program  development  and  evaluation. 

3.  Arbitrate  disagreements  ^between  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  districts  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehensive  plans. 

4.  Allocate  the  funds  to  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  or  to  the  operating  county  or  district  according  to  state 
formula. 

5.  Affirm  or  deny  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of  education  if 
a  parent  appeals. 
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Classification  System 

For  legal  purposes^  pupils  with  special  education  needs 
should  be  designated  as  "individuals  with  exceptional  needs." 
This  designation  should  include  only  those  pupils  whose 
educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  with  modifications  of  the  regular  school  program  and 
who  will  benefit  from  special  instruction  and/or  services. 

The  term  "individuals  with  exceptional  needs"  should  have 
four  subclassifications^  which  should  be  used  only  for  data 
collection  and  reporting  purposes.  The  subclassifications  are: 

1.  Communicatively  handicapped ' 

2.  Physically  handicapped 

3.  Learning  handicapped^ 

4.  Severely  handicapped 

Objectives  for  Establishing  a  Classification  System 

The  objectives  for  a  new  classification  system  are  threefold.  The 
system  should  (1)  relate  pupils  to  educationally  relevant  groupings; 
(2)  relate  pupils  to  appropriate  programs  and  services;  and  (3)  be 
simple  and  efficient-yet  sufficient  for  data  analysis,  program  admin- 
istration, and  public  support. 

A  Classification  System  for  Data  Collection  Purposes 

The  existing  categories  should  be  grouped  under  the  four  new 
program  subclassitications  as  follows: 

1.  Programs  for  the  communicatively  handicapped 
Deaf 

Deaf-blind 

Severely  hard  of  hearing 

Severely  language  handicapped  (including  aphasic) 
Language  and  speech 


'included  Jrotn  these  subclassU'ications  are  children  whose  nccd>  derive  solely  or 
primarily  from  unfatnihanty  with  the  Kntshsh  laniiuugc  or  from  cultural  differences. 
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2.  Programs  for  the  physically  handicapped 

Blind 

Partially  seeing 
Orthopedically  handicapped 

Other  health  impaired  minors  (including  drug  dependent  and 
pregnant  minors) 

3.  Programs  for  the  learning  handicapped 

Learning  disabilities 
Behavior  disorders 
Educationally  retarded  (EMR) 

4.  Programs  for  the  severely  handicapped 

Developmentally  handicapped 
Trainable  mentally  retarded 
Autistic 

Seriously  emotionally  disturbed 

The  suggested  subclassification  system  regroups  the  current 
categories  into  four  areas  in  order  to  maintain  a  structure  for  data 
collection  purposes.  Through  the -classification  of  programs,  pupil 
enrollments  can  be  reported  on  the  basis  of  program  rather  than  by  a 
label  attached  to  the  pupil.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  label  could  be 
attached  to  the  pupil » the  legal  provisions  proposed  for  implementing 
the  Master  Plan  do  not  dictate  this  process,  as  under  present  law.  A 
specific  classification  may  be  needed  for  reporting  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Program  Components 


Tht  prtstnt  program  components  of  special  education^ 
which  are  based  on  specific  types  of  disabilities,  should  be 
reorganized  into  eight  components  applicable  to  all  excep- 
tional individuals. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional  individuals,  all 
eight  noncategorical  components  must  be  Included  in  every 
comprehensive  plan. 

Objectives  for  Progrom  Components 

The  following  are  the  nine  objectives  for  the  new  program 
components: 

LMake  appropriate  services  available  to  every  individual  with 
exceptional  needs. 

2.  Provide  the  flexibility  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  geographical, 
regional,  and  local  district-county  organization  and  enrolhnent. 

3.  Provide  for  the  coordination  and  articulation  between  regular 
and  special  programs. 

4.  Encourage  coordination  and  continuity  of  services  between 
public  school  programs  and  services  of  all  other  public  and 
private  agencies. 

5.  Eliminate  or  reduce  the  negative  effects  of  labeling  a  pupil  who 
needs  specialized  services. 

6.  Coordinate  pertinent  information  from  all  sources,  including  a 
comprehensive  educational,  psychological,  sociolopcal,  and 
health  evaluation  in  order  to  evaluate  properly  the  individual 
with  exceptional  needs. 

7.  Develop  teacher-specialist-pupil  ratios  from  the  perspectives  of 
the  total  instructional  program  and  efficient  classroom  manage- 
ment. 

8.  Facilitate  accounting  and  management  procedures. 

9.  Include  the  parent  or  guardian  in  program  planning,  placement, 
and  review. 
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The  Eight  New  Program  Components  * 


T!ie  eight  new  program  components  are  divided  into  two  basic 
categories-supportive  and  instructional. 

Supporthx': 

1 .  Identification,  Assessment,  and  Instructional  Planning 

2.  Management  and  Support  Services 

3.  Special  Transportation  Services 

4.  Capital  Outlay 

Insiniciional. 

5.  Special  Classes  and  Centers 

6.  Resource  Specialist  Program 

7.  Designated  Instruction  and  Services 

8.  Nonpublic  School  Services 

The  separation  of  supportive  services  from  instructional  programs 
assists  in  identifying  these  specific  services,  permits  instructional 
lundmg  to  be  restricted  to  instructional  expenditures,  and  allows 
closer  accountability  under  California's  school  accounting  system. 

The  major  addition  in  the  reorganization  of  the  program  compo- 
nents is  the  establishment  of  the  resource  specialist  program.  This 
component  will  serve  as  a  noncategorical  resource  for  exceptional 
individuiils  in  neariy  every  school  in  CaUfomia.  Special  and  regular 
education  for  exceptional  individuals  should  be  coordinated  tltfough 
services  provided  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  a  resource  specialist. 

The  guidelines  for  the  development  of  the  eight  program  compo- 
nents which  should  be  included  in  every  comprehensive  plan  are  as 
follows: 

•  Identificaf ion.  Assessment,  and  Instructional  Planning 

1.  Procedu'  s  for  the  identification,  assessment,  and  instructional 
planning  for  all  individuals  with  exceptional  needs  should  be 
developed.  The  identification,  assessment,  and  instructional 
planning  and  follow-through  for  preschool  children  and  other 
children  (according  to  the  recommendations  on  page  3), 
including  those  not  currently  enrolled  in  school  programs,' 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  such  procedures.  These  procedures 
should  also  include  an  educational  assessment  oT  the  pupils' 
development  in  cognitive,  affective,  and  sensory  motor 
functioninj:. 

2.  Systematic  procedures  should  be  developed  for  referral  of 
exceptional  students  by  teachers,  parents,  agencies,  and  appro- 
priate professionals. 
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3.  Procedures  and  criteria  for  identifying  individuals  with  excep- 
tional .  needs  should  be  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  parent  and  Profes- 
sional organizations  and  should  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  . 

4.  At  least  two  levels  of  identification,  assessment,  and  mstruc- 
tional  planning  should  be  included: 

&:  School  Appraisal  Team.  The  team  should  consist  of  the 
school  administrator,  resource  specialist,  designated  instruc- 
tion teachers  and  specialists,  regular  teachers,  and  the 
appropriate  pro-am  speciaUst.  The  participation  of  other 
persons,  such  as  the  school  psychologist,  social  worker,  nurse, 
and  counselor,  should  be  requested  as  needed.  The  school 
psychologist  assigned  to  the  school  should  provide  ongoing 
consultation  and  inservice  training  necessary  to  the  school 
appraisal  team.  The  team's  responsibilities  should  mclude 
reviewing  referrals,  conferring  with  parents  regarding  program 
recommendations,  developing  written  instructional  goals  for 
each  pupil  provided  instruction,  and  recommending  service  in 
the  school  tlu-ough  the  resource  speciahst  program  and/or 
designated  instruction  and  services.  The  team  should  refer  to 
the  Educational  Assessment  Service  (the  second  level  of  the 
identification,  assessment,  and  instructional  planning  process) 
those  pupils  who  require  a  more  definitive  assessment  as 
determined  by  a  program  specialist  or  teacher,  those  whose 
instructional  plan  has  not  been  effective,  or  those  whose 
parents  or  guardians  have  made  a  request.  Finally,  the  team 
should  review  the  progress  of  each  pupil  semiannually, 
b.  Eduvatioml  Assessment  Service.  Each  service  should  consist 
of  professional  specialists  representing  health,  psychology, 
social  work,  language  services,  management  services,  and 
diagnostic  teacliing.  One  member  of  this  group  should  serve 
as  coordinator  of  the  service.  This  service  should  perform  the 
following  functions:  (1)  review  referrals:  (2)  recommend 
program  components:  (3)  recommend  needed  additional 
assessments:  (4)  confer  with  parents;  and  (5)  develop  written 
instructional  goals  for  each  pupil  who  either  has  been 
required  to  leave  the  school  of  residence  or  to  attend  special 
classes  or  centers  or  whose  parent  or  program  specialist  is 
appealing  a  School  Appraisal  Team  decision.  In  addition,  the 
service  may  refer  special  cases  to  the  state  schools  for  further 
study  if  indicated.  Pupils  returning  to  the  district  or  county 
from  the  state  schools  should  have  planning  recommenaa- 
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tions  reviewed  by  the  service.  Recommendations  for  instruc- 
tional planning  and  placement  should  also  be  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  person  coordinating  the  assess- 
ment services,  program  specialists,  and  appropriate  members 
of  the  service. 

The  comprehensive  plan  must  describe  how  community 
resources  can  be  coordinated  with  the  services  of  the 
Educational  Assessment  Service.  Finally,  the  service  should 
annually  reassess  each  pupil  in  terms  of  the  procedures 
described  in  the  Master  Plan. 

5.  The  parents  or  guardian  of  a  child  being  considered  in  each 
committee  or  team  should  be  informed  of  their  right  to  present 
information  to  the  committee  or  team  in  person,  or  by  a 
representative,  and  to  attend  that  part  of  the  meeting  devoted 
to  recommendations  and  program  planning.  The  parent  must 
give  vmtten  consent  for  any  special  services  offered  the  child. 

6.  Each  comprehensive  plan  should  specify  the  organization, 
responsibilities,  and  number  of  p.ogram  specialists  to  be 
provided.  A  program  specialist  is  an  individual  serving  in  one  of 
five  program  classifications.  This  individual  should  provide 
consultation,  coordination,  planning,  curricular  resources,  and 
evaluation  for  the  programs  for  exceptional  individuals.  He 
should  participate  in  each  school's  inservice  training,  research 
development,  and  innovation  of  special  methods  and  approaches. 
The  comprehensive  plan  should  describe  how  the  program 
specialist  is  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

•  Management  and  Support  Services 

1 .  Management  services  should  provide  the  noninstructional  ser- 
vices essential  to  plan,  maintain,  and  evaluate  a  total  special 
education  program.  Management  services  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

Administration 
Qerical  services 
Program  planning 
Research  and  data  processing 
Program  evaluation 

2.  Support  services  should  provide  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance services  essential  to  a  total  special  education  program. 
Support  services  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Instructional  materials  and  media  services 
Interpreters  and  notetakers  for  the  deaf 
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Purchase  and  maintenance  of  special  equipment 

Technical  maintenance  personnel 

Teleclass  phone  cliarges 

Instructional  materials  center  participation 

hreservice  and  inservice  education 

•  Special  Transportation  Services 

1.  Special  transportation  services  should  provide  necessary  trans- 
portation for  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  Transportation 
services  should  include: 
Transportation  in  special  vehicles  to  and  from  specialized 

services  when  required 
Transportation  for  pupils  not  attending  school  of  residence 
Transportation  to  work  stations  and  work-training  program^ 
Provision  of  room  and  board  in  lieu  of  transportation 

•  Capital  Outlay 

1.  The  capital  outlay  component  should  provide  financial  assis- 
tance on  a  continuous,  equitable  basis  to  school  districts  and 
offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  enable  public 
schools  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  facilities. 

2.  Financial  assistance  should  be  provided  in  inverse  relation  to  the 
district's  ability  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the  facilities. 

3.  Each  participating  district  and  county  superintendent's  office 
should  include  documentation  of  the  long-range  need  and 
utilization  of  facilities  within  their  comprehensive  building  plan 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  for  special  education. 

•  Special  Classes  and  Centers 

Special  classes  are  programs  which  enroll  pupils  for  a  majority  of 
the  school  day,  grouping  pupils  with  similar  instructional  needs. 
Special  centers  are  clusters  of  special  classes. 

1 .  Special  classes  and  centers  should  concentrate  on  pupils  with 
intenave  needs  and  should  be  maintained  in^conjunction  with 
regular  programs  wherever  possible.  Regular  classroom  teachers 
and  programs  should  receive  support  to  facilitate  integration  of 
pupils  from  these  classes. 

2.  Whenever  special  classes  and  centers  cannot  provide  the 
required  services,  the  district  or  county  should  review  the 
possibility  of  sending  these  individuals  to  a  state  school  for 
exceptional  individuals. 

3.  Special  class  program  teacher-pupil  ratios  should  be  included  in 
the  comprehensive  plan,  with  the  criteria  for  ratios  established 
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by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Each  special  class  should  also 
have  an-instructional  aide.  -  - 

•  The  Resource  Specialist  Program 

The  resource  specialist  program  should  provide  instructional 
plannmg,  special  instruction,  tutorial  assistance,  or  other  services  to 
exceptional  individuals  in  special  programs  and/or  in  regular  class- 
rooms of  each  school.  This  program  is  to  be  coordinated  by  a 
resource  specialist,  who  is  a  special  education  teacher  with  advanced 
training  in  the  education  of  individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

1.  A  pupil's  participation  should  be  determined  by  liis  needs  as 
specified  in  an  individual  pupil  plan  written  by  the  School 
Appraisal  Team. 

2.  The  resource  specialist  program  should  coordinate  designated 
instruction  and  services  for  those  pupils  assigned  to  regular 
classroom  teachers  for  a  majority  of  the  school  day. 

3.  Tlie  resource  i,)ecialist  program  should  coordinate  interpreta- 
tion and  implementation  of  educational  and  psychological 
findings. 

4.  Tlie  resource  specialist  program  may  coordinate  educational 
guidance  for  cliildren  with  special  problems  and  for  their 
parents. 

5.  The  resource  specialist  program  may  provide  resource  material, 
including  professional  literature  related  to  special  education  and 
services,  to  regular  staff  members,  parents,  and  others. 

6.  Establishment,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  special  educa- 
tion services  in  the  school  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  resource  specialist  and  under  the  supervision  of  program 
specialists. ' 

7.  The  resource  specialist  should  provide  consultative  services  to 
regular  teachers. 

8.  Maximum  case  loads  for  each  resource  specialist  should  be 
established  in  the  comprehensive  plan  and  should  meet  stan- 
dards established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

•  Designated  Instruction  and  Services 

1.  Designated  instruction  and  services  should  be  provided  by 
specialists  and  should  be  of  a  specific  nature  not  normally 
provided  in  regular  and  special  class  programs  or  in  resource 
specialist  programs. 
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2.  Designated  instruction  includes  services  authorized  by  tlie  State 
Board  pt  Education.  These  services  may  include,  but  should  not 
be  Umited  to: 

Language/speech  assessment,  development,  and  remediation 
Audiological  services 

Aural  rehabilitation,  including  auditory  training  and  speech 

reading 
Mobility  instruction 

Instruction  for  the  visually  handicapped 
Induction  in  the  home  or  hospital 
Adaptive  physical  education 

Coordination  and/or  provision  of  physical  therapy  and 

occupational  therapy 
Specialized  driver  training  instruction 
Career  preparation,  work-study,  occupational  training 
Counseling  and  guidance,  behavior  management 
Parent  education 

Nonpublic  School  Services 

1 .  Nonpublic  school  services  should  be  offered  exceptional  individ- 
uals when  the  district  or  county  determines  that  such  services 
can  more  appropriately  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  Nonpublic 
school  services  utilize  other  public  or  private  schools  and 
agencies  which  provide  a  variety  of  service  for  exceptional 
children.  Parental  approval  is  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  a 
nonpublic  school. 

2.  When  nonpublic  school  services  are  needed,  school  districts  or 
"  counties  saould  contract  for  services  and  provide  the  full  cost  of 

educational  programs.  The  services  necessary  for  each  excep- 
tional cliiJd  should  be  determined  prior  to  placement.  In 
addition,  contracts  for  these  services  should  specify  the  amount 
and  timing  of  payments.  All  contracts  should  allow  either  the 
public  school  or  the  nonpublic  school  agency  to  terminate  the 
services. 

If  services  othei  than  those  specified  in  the  contract  are  desired 
by  a  chUd's  parents  or  legal  guardian,  they  should  arrange  for 
payment  of  these  services. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from  services  offered 
by  nonpubUc  schools  or  agencies,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
should  adopt  and  the  Superintendent  should  enforce  standards 
of  quaUty  for  all  nonpublic  schools  participating  in  the 
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3.  Individuals  with  exceptional  needs  may  be  enrolled  concur- 
rently ^n  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools  provided  the 
pupil  s  major  enroUment"^is  ifi  ofir  schoW  an^'^the'^thir 
enrollment  is  supplementary. 

4.  The  responsibility  for  nonpublic  school  services  should  remain 
with  the  public  school  district  or  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  public  school  should  provide  the 
parent  with  periodic  progress  reports. 

5.  In  the  event  the  parent  or  guardian  determines  that  a  placement 
is  inappropriate,  whether  in  public  or  nonpublic  school  services, 
the  appeal  process  specified  in  the  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  miUated.  (See  appeal  sections.  Chapter  2,  pages  19  and  21.) 
The  parent  should  obtain  a  corroborating  opinion  of  a 
physician,  licensed  or  educational  psychologist,  social  worker, 
or  other  qualified  professional  that  the  placement  of  the 
individual  with  exceptional  needs  is  -nappropriate  and/or 
injurious.  FoUowing  the  appeal,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  does 
not  accept  the  program  planned  for  the  child,  the  parent  or 
guardian  may  request  a  tuition  payment  for  education  purposes 
m  heu  of  a  free  public  education.  Such  payment  should  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  tuition  payments  to  the  nonpublic 
school  or  the  state  average  cost  of  special  education  in  public 
schools  for  all  individuals  with  exceptional  needs.  The  responsi- 
bibty  for  providing  the  required  education  then  will  rest  with 
the  parent. 
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CHAPTER  ( 

EYdioatton  and  Information  - 
System 

Schools  must  avaluatf  tht  results  of  the  special  education 
programs  in  terms  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
exceptional  individuals  participating  In  these  programs. 

Annually,  an  audit  team  should  conduct  an  intensive  review 
of  the  educational  process,  organization,  and  pupil  progress  of 
elected  comprehensive  plans  from  throughout  the  state. 

Objectives  for  Evaluotion  Efforts 

The  objectives  for  the  evaluation  efforts  of  special  education 
programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Develop,  disseminate,  and  implement  the  system  for  evaluation 
for  special  education  programs. 

2  Assist  local  program  administrators  with  the  design,  develop- 
ment,  and  implementation  of  both  effective  short-term  and 
long-term  systems  for  evaluation  of  special  education  by  (a) 
providing  regional  or  statewide  inservice  training  opportunities 
to  those  responsible  for  evaluation;  (b)  providing  regional  or 
statewide  workshops  and  conferences  for  the  consumers  of 
special  education  evaluation  information;  (c)  coordinating  the 
research  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education  with  special 
education  evaluation  on  both  state  and  local  levels;  and  (d) 
performing  regular  audits  of  special  education  programs,  mclud- 
ing  the  evaluation  design. 

3  Determine  the  costs  of  designing,  developing,  and  implementmg 
*  evaluation  systems  at  both  state  and  local  levels.  Implementa- 
tion costs  should  include,  but  not  be  Umited  to,  salanes  and 
expenses  of  evaluators  and  costs  of  data  collection,  compilation, 
interpretation,  and  dissemination. 

4.  Provide  state  funding  for  the  current  year  costs  of  evaluation. 

5.  Collect,  compile,  and  interpret  data  for  dissemination. 

6  Encourage,  recognize,  and  support  those  activities  which  most 
effectively  support  pupil  progress  and  which  successfully 
identify  areas  of  program  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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7.  Provide  sufficient  liaison,  feedback,  and  coordination  between 
the  Special  Education  Support  Unit,  including  the  state  schools, 
and  Mier  units  within  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
provide  appropriate  information  input  and  output  to  meet 
special  education  needs. 

Guidelines  for  Evaluation  in  Special  Education 

1.  Tlie  Department  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies 
should  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  quaUfied  personnel  whose 
primary  responsibility  would  be  to  design,  develop,  and 
implement  state  and  local  systems  of  evaluation  .for  special 
education.  *^ 

2.  Every  comprehensive  plan  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Supenntendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  should  have  an  evaluation 
component  as  an  integral  part. 

3.  The  administrator  of  special  education  who  has  primary 
responsibiUty  for  special  education  in  each  geographic  area 
encompassed  by  a  comprehensive  plan  should  compile,  inter- 
pret, and  report  evaluation  data  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

4.  Each  geographic  area  encompassed  by  a  special  education 
comprehensive  plan  should  be  audited  as  often  as  appropriate 
during  the  penod  for  which  the  program  was  approved.  Such 
audits  should  be  conducted  on  the  actual  program  site  and 
should  include  an  investigation  of  pupil,  program,  and  process 
mtormation.  Each  year  a  sample  of  comprehensive  plans  should 
be  audited  by  an  outside  audit  team  composed  of  state  staff  and 

.  peers  selected  from  a  panel  of  experts  estabUshed  by  the  state. 
Every  comprehensive  plan  should  be  audited  on  site  at  least 
once  every  three  years. 

5.  The  Department  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies 
should  cosponsor,  or  conduct  independently,  periodic  inservice 
training  and  workshops  for  local  staff  responsible  for  the 
evaluation  of  special  education. 

6.  State  funding  should  be  allocated  for  the  current  year  costs  of 
evaluation. 

7.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  expand  its  manage- 
ment information  system  to  gathjir,  analyze,  and  report 
comprehensive  program  information,  including  pupil,  process, 
and  pro^ain  descriptions,  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  the 
State  Legislature;  the  State  Board  of  Education;  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction;  the  Special  Education  Support  Unit- 
and  local,  state,  and  federal  education  agencies. 
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8.  Relevant  pupil  information  (coded  to  ensure  confidentiality), 
statistical  information,  and  infonnation  fo.  progium  anabsis  (as 
it  concerns  special  and  general  education  programs)  should  be 
collected  and  reported. 

9.  Tlie  Department  of  Education  should  research  basic  isr^ues  and 
relationships  in  special  education  and  make  recommendations 
based  on  such  research  findings. 
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Financial  Model  for  Special 
Education  Funding 

If  a  finance  systtm  is  to  foster  the  development  of 
oomprahf  nsive,  high  quality  special  education  programs,  the 
following  steps  should  be  uken: 

1.  The  state  s/KMJid  fund  the  excess  costs  of  special 
education  programs  up  to  a  specified  level. 

2.  The  allocation  of  funds  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  exceptional  individuals  rather  than  by 
categorical  disability. 

3.  A  control  system  must  be  developed  to  establish  fiscal 
accountability  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  use  of 
special  education  funds. 

4.  Support  levels  nwst  be  adjusted  on  a  regular  basis. 

5.  Program  sundards  must  be  enforced. 

Objectives  for  Developing  a  Financial 
Model  for  Special  Education 

The  objectives  essential  to  the  construction  of  an  equitable  finance 
plan  for  special  education  are  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  adequate  resources  to  assure  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  individuals  with  exceptional  needs. 

2.  Provide  levels  of  support  for  special  education  programs 
which  will  promote  programs  and  services  of  equal  quality. 

3.  Provide  encouragement  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive programs. 

4.  Promote  both  program  and  fiscal  accountability. 

5.  Clarify  fiscal  relationships  between  state,  county,  and  district. 

6.  Ensure  equity  in  support  levels  among  various  program 
components. 

7.  Provide  adjustments  in  support  levels  to  reflect  changing 
costs. 

8.  Provide  support  based  on  needs  of  pupils  enrolled  in  special 
education-funding  based  on  specified  programs  and  services 
rather  than  on  categorical  disability  groupings. 
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9.  Ensure  that  reporting  and  auditing  policies  and  procedures 

are  meaningful  for  evaluation  and  program  development. 
JO.  Provide  methods  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  quality 
control  in  special  education  statewide. 

Guidelines  for  the  Development 
of  a  Financial  Model 

If  a  new  financing  structure  for  special  education  is  to  be 
developed,  the  following  guidelines  must  be  adopted: 

1.  The  state  must  provide  financial  support  for  the  excess  costs  of 
standard  special  education  programs. 

2.  Allocation  of  state  support  for  special  education  must  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to 
the  county  or  district  submitting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
programs  they  are  operating.  The  allocation  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
according  to  the  state  formula. 

3.  Funding  of  special  education  programs  must  be  provided 
through  the  eight  program  components  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The 
top  portion  of  the  chart  illustrates  how  schools  should  receive 
special  education  funds  to  supplement  local  and  state  funds 
available  to  every  child  in  California.  These  latter  funds  are 
listed  in  the  middle  and  bottom  portions  of  the  chart  as 
Equalization  Aid  from  State,  Local  Aid  from  Tax  Rate,  and 
Basic  State  Aid. 

With  each  component,  funding  required  to  ^support  special 
education  programs  and  services  above  the  guaranteed  founda- 
tion allocations  must  be  provided. 

4.  Each  district  or  county  submitting  a  comprehensive  plan  should 
coordinate  the  development  of  the  plan  which  should  include  a 
control  system  to  ensure  adequate  financial  controls  and 
specific  accounting  for  special  services,  establish  financial 
accountability,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  special  education 
funds. 

5.  The  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  should  annually 
review  special  education  costs  and  adjust  state  support  by 
adding  sufficient  revenues  to  allow  the  offsetting  of  inflationary 
factors  and  reflect  the  actual  cost  of  a  special  education 
program. 

6.  Fisc*  audit  procedures  should  require  reports  from  all  school 
districts  or  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools 
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Figure  explanation  The  top  eight  boxes  illustrate  how  schools  Should  receive  special  education  funds  to  supplement  local  and  state  funds  available 
to  the  general  school  program  These  latter  funds  are  labeled  on  the  figure  as  (1)  E(iuali?dl»on  Aid.  (2)  Local  Aid  from  Tax  Rate,  and  (3)  Basic  State 
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participating  in  a  comprehensive  plan,  using  the  same  method 
showing  both  direct  and  mdirect  costs  by  program  components. 

7.  The  special  education  comprehensive  plans  should  reflect  use  of 
federal  and  other  available  funds  for  the  education  of  excep- 
tional individuals. 

8.  The  state  special  schools  should  continue  to  be  funded  as 
general  fund  appropriations,  with  full  level  support  provided. 

Coordination  of  Federal  Resources 

In  order  to  fully  implement  the  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  greater  coordination  of  federal  funds  for 
special  education  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Tlie  following  are  the  guidehnes  and  objectives  for  providing 
greater  coordination  of  federal  resources  for  special  education 
programs: 

1.  A  needs  assessment  based  on  long-range  state  planning  and  a 
broad  range  of  factors  should  be  made  to  identify  the  major 
special  education  problems  deserving  priority  attention  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Education  should  develop  priorities  for 
projects,  or  projects  should  be  approved  on  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  priorities. 

3.  An  orpnizational  structure  and  procedure  should  be  established 
to  coordinate  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  which  are  allocated 
for  educating  handicapped  individuals  in  California  and  to 
ensure  focus  on  areas  of  priority. 
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CHAPTER 


Personnel  Planning  and 
Development 


Implemtntition  of  a  oomprthensive  special  education 
program  will  require  men  categories  of  personnel.  The 
functions  of  the  seven  categories  are: 

1.  Teaching 

2.  Administering 

3.  Supervising-coordinating^onsuhing 

4.  Diagnosing 

5.  Providing  paraprofessional  service 

6.  Researching 

7.  Preparing  personnel  to  train  other  educational  personnel 

Cooperative  action  betwMn  the  special  education  institu* 
tions  (producers);  the  state,  county,  and  district  educational 
agencies  (users);  and  the  Commiuion  for  Teacher  Preparation 
and  Licensing  (the  certifying  agency)  will  help  establish  a 
well-qualified  work  force  for  special  education. 

Adequate  personnel  needs  assessment  procedures  should  be 
established  and  updated  annually  to  determine  the  number 
and  the  racial-ethnic  membership  of  qualified  personnel  for 
special  education. 

Objectives  for  Personnel  Planning 
and  Development 

The  following  are  the  objectives  for  personnel  planning  and 
development: 

1 .  Collect  data  on  all  the  personnel  needs  of  special  education  in 
California  and  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  information  to  all 
appropriate  agencies  for  manpower  planning. 

2.  Ensure  that  afflrmative  action  policies  encourage  minorities  to 
enter  all  levels  of  special  education. 

3.  Develop  guidelines  identifying  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
personnel  which  should  be  performed  in  each  of  the  special 
education  programs. 
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4.  Secure  cooperation  of  all  agencies  involved  in  the  preparation, 
accreditation,  certification,  and  utilization  of  special  education 
personnel*  so  that  requirements,  standards,  and  activities  are 
compatible  with  the  manpower  needs  of  California. 

5.  Plan  for  the  continuous  inservice  devetopment  of  all  personnel 
in  special  education  (e.g.,  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  parents, 
and  volunteers). 

Guidelines  for  Personnel  Planning  and  Development 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  considered  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  manpower  planning  and  development  for  special  education: 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  assess  annually 
personnel  in  special  education  in  California.  Projected  short- 
ages and  excesses  for  each  category  of  personnel  should  be 
determined  and  reported  to  all  appropriate  agencies. 

2.  Personnel  planning  for  special  education  should  implement 
an  affirmative  action  program  to  achieve  a  fully  integrated 
work  force. 

3.  Special  education  should  offer  consultation  to  regular 
teachers  and  train  them  to  deal  with  those  exceptional 
individuals  who  can  be  integrated  into  regular  programs. 

4.  General  education  should,  through  preservice  and  inservice 
education  for  its  teaching  and  administrative  staffs,  provide 
for  the  education  of  children  with  minimal  problems  and 
decrease  its  reliance  on  special  education  for  services  to  these 
individuals.  ^ 

5.  Preparation  of  personnel  in  special  education  should  be  based 
on  needed  professional  competencies  and  should  provide  for 
continuing  evaluation  of  trainees. 

6.  The  guidelines  to  be  recommended  to  the  Commission  for 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing  for  the  preparation  of 
personnel  in  special  education  are  as  follows: 

a.  Special  education  should  be  planned  in  the  undergraduate 
program  and  should  include  early  experiences  with  a 
variety  of  exceptional  individuals. 

b.  Special  education  undergraduate  courses  should  provide 
for  students  to  gain  at  that  level  a  wide  range  of  teaching 
competencies  in  all  areas  of  special  education,  and 
specialization  should  be  offered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  (as  illustrated  in  Figure  2). 

c.  Persons  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  special 
education  program  which  has  been  blended  with  profes- 
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Type  of 
preparation 

College  year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

General  education 

Willi 

• 

Subject  area  major 

m 

■ 

■ 

Professional  regular 
education 

■ 

m 

Professional  special 
education 

m 

■ 

m 

m 

Generic       » Speciali2ation       » Resource 

Specialist 

Figure  2.  Recommanded  colltg*  program  for  preparation 
of  special  aducation  p^rsonnal 


sional  preparation  for  regular  education  and  a  subject 
matter  area  should  be  authorized  to  teach  both  regular 
and  exceptional  pupils. 

Specialized  credentials  should  relate  to  special  education 
program  components  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

7.  The  resource  specialist  should  possess  a  valid  teacliing 
credential  in  special  education;  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  successful,  full-time  classroom  teacliing  experience;  and 
have  completed  or  be  enrolled  in  an  advanced  preparation 
program  in  special  education. 

8.  Directors  or  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  special 
education  or  special  services  should  possess  a  valid  adminis- 
tration credential;  a  minimum  of  three  years  successful, 
full-time  experience  in  special  education;  and  demonstrate 
the  competencies  prescribed  by  college  or  university  pro- 
grams approved  for  special  education  administrators. 

9.  Professional  preparation  programs  for  diagnosticians  should 
include  the  development  of  competencies  related  to  the 
diagnostic  services  required  in  special  education  programs  and 
the  completion  of  the  professional  preparation  program 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  professions  (e.g.,  medicine, 
psychology). 

10.  Training  programs  for  competent  paraprofessionals  for  spe- 
cial education  should  be  developed  by  district  and/or 
community  colleges  to  prepare  instructional  aides  for  special 
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education.  There  should  be  multiple  classifications  of  para- 
professionals  depending  on  job  functions,  training,  and 
experience. 

IK  Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Cali- 
fornia institutions  of  higlier  learning,  the  Commission  for 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing,  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  should  meet  at  least  annually  in  a  joint  planning 
session  to  coordinate  the  number  and  types  of  persons  being 
trained  and  the  projected  requirements  for  special  education 
personnel. 

1 2.  Each  school  district  or  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  identify  the  procedures  which  will  be  used  to 
improve  the  competency  of  all  personnel  in  special  educa- 
tion. Personnel  in  special  education  should  be  able  to  move 
upward  on  the  career  scale  when  they  demonstrate  the 
necessary  competencies  required  of  the  position. 
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Cfidential  Author  izatiOM  Program  Compontntt 


Pupil  Personnel/Designated 
SfirvicBS 

Soecial  Classes  and  CuntArc 

Communicatively  Handicapped 

Identification,  Assessment,  and 
instructional  Planning 

Physically  Handicapped 

Designated  instruction 
and  ServtrAc 

Learning  Handicapped 

Severely  Handicapped 

Nonpublic.SchocI  Services. .~ 

Resource  Specialist 

Resource  Specialist  Program 

Management  and  Support 
Services 

Administrative  Services 
(Directors,  Assistant  Super- 
intendents, and  so  forth) 

Special  Transportation  Services 

Capital  Outlay 

Figurt  3.  Rtlationship  of  crtdtntMl  authoriiationt  to  program  componants  ufwlor 
the  Cilifornii  Mittir  Ptin  for  Sptiil  Education 
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WHAT  IS  HACHE? 


The  Handicapped  Children's  Education  Program, 
a  project  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  seeks  as  its  goal  to  obtain  within  each 
state  a  commitment  at  the  highest  policy  level  to 
increase  provisions  for  educational  services  to 
handicapped  children. 

The  activities  conducted  by  the  HACHE  project 
are  based  on  the  following  three  objectives  and 
have  been  planned  to  assist  each  state  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  commitment  to  full 
educational  opportunities  forlhe  handicapped: 

•  Improve  state  legislation  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren by  assisting  states  in  initiating,  reviewing, 
amending  and  implementing  legislation. 

•  Improve  the  utilization  and  allocation  of  each 


state's  resources  for  providing  educational 
services  for  the  handicapped  through  the 
study  and  analysis  of  legislative  issues  and 
administrative  procedures. 

•  Provide  for  the  formulation  and  application 
of  state  policies  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  through  task  force  activities, 
staff  services  to  state  governments  and  the 
promotion  of  the  value  of  improved  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

A  task  force  consisting  of  10  ECS  commissioners 
and  five  professional  and  lay  persons  meets  four 
times  annually  to  develop  recommendations  relat- 
ed to  program  activities  and  to  assist  the  states 
with  legislative  and  administrative  policies  for  the 
6  J  handicapped. 
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PREFACE 


On*  of  itit  functiom  of  tht  HwtdicipiNd  Chil- 
dftn'f  Educttion  Projtct  (HACHE)  of  tht  Educa- 
tion CommiMion  of  tht  Stain  it  to  act  »  a 
diMtmination  and  rt firral  cantar  fdr  information 
raquam  from  itgitlaton.  aducaton  and  oihan  who 
ara  intaretttd  m  tha  aducation  of  handicappad 
childran. 

Tha  fdlovving  raport  contains  lummariMd  vartioni 
of  major  foillt  ralating  to  iha  aducation  of  axcap- 
tional  childran  that  paMad  or  failad  in  sttia 
lagiilaturm  in  1974.  In  loma  ttataa.  baeauia  tha 
lagiiiaturai  ara  ttill  in  lanion,  final  dacitiom  hava 
not  yatbaanmada.  Tha  raport  doainotatiampt  to 


praaant  all  tha  biltf  that  hava  baan  introdgcad,  but 
rathtr  raprasanti  an  ovarviaw  of  major  stata  lagitla- 
tion  afftctin^axoaptiona}  childran. 

This  it  tha  final  raport  in  a  tariat  of  thraa  that 
HACHE  hat  producad  in  an  affort  to  kaap  you 
informad  of  what  »t  happaning  in  tha  ttatft. 

HACHE  it  abia  to  provida  mora  datailad  informa- 
tion rtlating  to  ttata  lagislation  upon  raquatt 
Ptaaaa  contact  CO.  Jonat  Jr.,  Attittant  Projaet  |^ 
Oirvctor.  HACHE,  Education  Commiarion  of  tha  g 
Statai.  1800  Lincoln  Straat,  Oanvar.  Colorado  g 
8Q203. 


Tff  pnimt  ptmnma  or  mormd  htitin  wm  ptHomtd  punumr  ta  §  frmt  frcm  ¥10  U.S.  Offk»  0' 
eduction  Ot»0r9tmt  9f  Hmlfh.  eduatfcn  snd  mtftf.  Hom^r,  ^  ooinhm  wpmtm  hH9ki  do  not 
rnm  V  toUmt  iho  poUfton  orpo/ky  of  dw  U.S.  OHk$  of  iductioti.tndnootfkklondommmt  dm 
US.  OffkdOfedueotfottihoutdboirtftfnd.  Thk  pn/oet  i$  mpportod  by  tunou  of  Cdiicstion  for  dio 
Htndkmpidi  Ormr  Nmbm  Oie-O'72-0242(60n   
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Addition^  ccfiim  of  thft  mort  m§r  obuhtd 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATES  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRESS  Pr,)ORT 


STATE 


•BILL/ 
SPONSOR 


BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 


STATUS 


Architet  turat  Bximers 
NVw  Yi»rk 


Now  York 


[Vtins>  Ivan  111 


VVrnionl 


S  202S 
\  IS 

A»<'nil)l>'tnan 


Ki'pn'M'titatiM* 
\Kflatihv 

SB  1.^2 
(All  -y^'U 
hctialur 
AliU'M 


\Voi:I(l  ha\»'  r«'(|uiri'(l  all  public  bu>l(ltng>.  ttu  lndtne  sohooU,  to  Ik»  u)n^triu'ti><i 
to  |H»rm»t  \t^v  h\  han<li»"ap|H?(i  piTsous 


\nu>n(U  till*  K\<>(utaf  Lau  aiuI  tlu'  \hMw  HuiUUn^>  Lnw  in  rdatiun  to 
fnviiitU'>  for  hjmlu.>p{K>(i  |K'W»n>  nmi  t>  .ipplunblr  to  new  constrtiction. 
r«Ton>lrn<'tion.  rrhabiiitation.  altmUon  «>r  u«pro\enuMil  of  mIjooU  ami 
iibraru'S,  i'\iept  work  complrHMl  or  in  iir<»nn*<s  on  May  23,  1^7  J.  Tbr 
amrndnirnl  ilnos  not  .ipply  lo  mmor  n-pairs  niir  if  the  stnu'titral  stability  of  a 
buiUiin)!  or  facility  woiiUI  be  imtMiml  by  iomplianco  with  tlu*  provisions  of  the 
Slate  Building  Con>lnutJon  Code,  as  it  relates  to  the  physu-dtly  hdndicapi)od 

KiNiinrf^  any  I'olU-m*  nrlifml  by  Hip  department  ol  education  to  equip  its 
buildings  withiti  one  year  to  enable  <|ualified,  han<iu.ip|K'<l  students  to  attend 
College 

Any  lurking  lot  oii  Ihe  premises  of  a  public  building!  shall  <  onlain  a  reasonable 
number  of  fn-e.  deMjinated  parking  spji  us  in  an  a<  eessible  locition  for  use  by 
physually  liandicappwl  jn^ople  patroiiiznm  the  building. 


f}M><l  it! 

Senate  KiiLinte 
Committee 

Knacte*!- 
Sttined  by  the 
governor  5'2.'1«74 
Kffectue  5  23  74 


House  tldiication 
Committee 


Knactctl- 
Sipied  by  the 
j^overnor  Ml '74, 
Kffective  7-1  74 


to 

CO 

oo 
to 


Bilingual /Btcttltural  Education 


New  Jersey 


SB  iW 

Senator 

MuAlo 


A.  AB  H.  MB  *  M<uu.«i  HilK 
S  SB  •  .Vnjie  RtU* 


Aulhonzcs  the  chief  slate  sihool  officer  to  pronitd|{ate  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  identifuation  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  who, 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  lani^iaf^e  other  than  Kn^^lish  is  the  language 
commonly  spoken  in  their  homes,  are  handicapiwil  in  their  ability  lo  jirofit 
from  instruction  and  are  hereinafter  referretl  to  as  linfiuistifally  handicap|>cd 
(hildr*»n  The  hoard  of  education  in  any  school  district  in  whuh  20  i)er  cenl  or 
more  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  classified  under  Ihis  act  as  linguistically 


i.B  • 

Ch  . 


[^in»laiivr  Bill» 
■  Vnate  Joint  Uf«)1uuon 


At'H  •  A»«*mWy  Omrurrent  l{f»olut»(m 
('S  •  Commiliw  Sub»tn«te 
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Senate  K<1  neat  ion 
Commillee 


1 


  BILL/ 

STATE  SPONSOR 


SB  98 
(i-ontinued) 


New  York  $46 1  OB 
Senator 
Gtuffreda 

New  York  SB  7 195 

Ch.31 
Senator 
Maichi 


Central  Registry /Census 


MtwiM>pp> 


SB  1802 
Ch.  553 
Senator 
White,  etal. 
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New  York  A  3449 

Representative 
^Shield 


STATUS 


handicapped  may  seek  and  obtain  flnancial  aid  from  the  state  at  the  rate  of 
$500  }ier  school  year  for  each  child  identified  These  funds  are  in  addition  to 
the  resident  enrollment  aid  in  special  education  services  reimbursement 

Wouhl  have  provided  that  any  scliool  distru  t  having  25  or  more  students  whose       nie<{  m 

first  language  is  not  English  would  establish  programs  of  instniction  for  such       Assfmbty  Kules 

pupiU  utilizing  both  languages  Committt-e 

Amends  the  Education  Law  to  require  bilingual  examinations  in  appropriate  Knacted- 
second  languages  other  than  Spanish,  which  u  already  required  Signed  by  the 

governor  3-5'74. 

Effective  3<5<74 


Establishes  a  program  of  registration  of  persons  below  12  years  of  age  in  the  Knacted- 

state  of  Mississippi  who  suffer  from  impaired  hearing  or  eyesight.  The  purpose      Signed  by  the 

of  such  programs  is  to  identify  such  persons  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted      governor  4<12<74 

in  ohtaining  education,  training,  medical  attention  and  other  assistance  to 

enable  them  to  become  more  productive  citizens.  Requires  the  state  depart* 

ment  of  education  to  mitntain  the  registry  of  persons  having  impaired  vision  or 

hearing.  The  director  shall  provide  reporting  forms  and  prepaid  return 

envelopes  to  each  physician  or  optometnst  licenced  to  practice  and  to  each 

hospital,  clinic  and  school  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this 

section  to  facilitate  the  reporting  of  persons  who  are  suffering  from  impaired 

hearing  or  eyesight.  The  director  shall  produce  announcements  of  the  program 

which  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  which  invite  registration  from 

the  public  at  large. 

Directs  school  districts  to  uke  a  census  of  children  during  September  1974  and      Assembly  Codes 
every  third  year  thereafter.  Information  regarding  handicapped  minors  shall  be  Committee 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Services  (BOCiiS) 
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STATC 


ULU 
SPONSOR 


BASIC  fROVISIOMS  OF  THE  BILL 


STATUS 


Child  Advocacy 
New  Jeri«y 


SB  13  Creates  within  the  department  of  education  a  bureau  for  the  deaf  and 

Senator  appropriate*  specific  sums  which  shall  be  included  in  tn  annual  or  supplemental 

Beadieston  appropriations  act. 


State  Co vernment. 
Federal  and 
Interstate  Relations 
Committee 


Comprehtnuve  Eduahon^  Services 

Iowa  SF1163  Provides  for  replacement  of  the  county  school  systems  ?nd  joint  county 

Committee  systems  with  area  education  ajencies  Provides  a  means  of  identifying  and 

on  Schools  serving  children  under  5  years  of  age  through  grade  12  who  require  special 

education.  Provides  for  media  services  and  other  programs  and  services  for 
pupils  requiring  special  education  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12.  Provides  a 
method  of  financing  the  programs  and  services  and  avoids  a  duplication  of 
programs  and  services  provided  by  any  other  school  corporation  in  the  ftate. 
The  area  education  agency  board  shaU  provide  for  special  education  services 
and  media  services  for  the  local  school  districts  im  area.  The  area  education 
agency  board  may  provide  for  the  following  progratTis  and  services  to  local 
school  dtttricU  within  the  limiU  of  funds  available  (l)inservice  training 
programs  for  employes  of  school  distncta  and  area  education  agencies,  provided 
that  at  the  time  programs  and  services  are  established  they  do  not  duplicate 
programs  and  services  available  in  that  area  from  the  univenities  under  the  state 
board  of  regents  and  ftom  other  universities  and  four-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Iowa;  (2)  research,  demonstration  projects  and  models,  and 
educational  planning  for  children  requiring  special  education  under  5  years  of 
age  through  grade  12;  (3) auxiliary  services  for  children  requiring  special 
education  under  5  years  of  age  through  grade  12;  (4)  other  programs  and 
services  for  children  requiring  specuil  education  under  5  years  through  grade  12 
and  for  employes  of  school  districts  and  area  education  agencies  as  approved  by 
the  department  of  public  instruction. 

DefimUon  "Children  requiring  special  education"  means  persons  under  21 
yean  of  age,  including  children  under  5  years  of  age,  who  are  handicapped  in 
(Staining  an  education  because  of  physical,  mental,  emotional,  communication 
or  learning  disabilities  or  who  are  chronically  disruptive 

Policy.  The  policy  of  thf)  state  is  to  provide  and  to  require  school  districts  to 
make  provision,  as  an  integral  part  of  public  education,  for  special  education 


Enacted - 
Signed  by  the 
governor  5'28'74 
Effective  date 
7«1'74  for  sections 
1  and  2;  7-1-75  for 
the  remaining 
sections 
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opportuniti«t  •ufficient  to  ro«ct  Um  necrit  and  maxim ixe  the  capabiliUn  of 
chlldicn  icquiiini  special  education.  To  the  maximum  extent  ponibte,  children 
requiting  tptdal  education  ehall  attend  regular  claMM  and  shall  be  educated 
with  childien  who  do  not  lequii*  special  education.  Whenever  possible, 
hinderances  to  leaming  and  to  the  normal  functioning  of  childrtn  requiring 
special  education  within  the  regular  Khool  environment  ahall  be  overcome  by 
the  provis.on  of  special  aide  and  services  rather  than  by  separate  programs  for 
those  tn  need  of  special  education.  Special  classes,  separate  schoohng  or  other 
removal  of  children  requiring  special  education  from  the  regular  educational 
environment  shall  occur  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  nature  or 
severity  of  the  educational  handicap  is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes, 
even  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services,  cannot  be  accomplished 
satisfactorily.  For  those  children  who  cannot  adapt  to  the  regular  educational 
or  home  Uving  conditions,  and  who  attending  facilities,  upon  the  request  of 
the  board  of  directois  of  an  aiea  education  agency,  the  department  of  social 
services  shaU  provide  residential  or  detention  fteilities  and  the  area  education 
agency  shaU  provide  special  education  programs  and  services.  The  area 
education  agencies  shall  coopente  with  the  board  of  regents  to  provide  the 
servic«s  required  by  this  act. 

PrtKhoot-  Special  aids  and  seivices  ihall  be  provided  to  children  requiring 
special  education  who  are  less  than  5  yean  of  age  if  the  aids  and  services  will 
reasonably  permit  the  child  to  enter  the  educational  process  or  Khool 
environment  when  the  child  attains  school  age-  Provides  for  certification  by  the 
director  of  special  education  of  the  eligibility  of  children  requiring  special 
education  for  admission  to,  or  dlMharge  fh>m,  special  schools,  classes  or 
instruction.  Initiates  the  esUblishment  of  classes  for  children  requiring  special 
education  or  home  study  services  in  hospitals,  nursing,  convalescent.  Juvenile 
and  private  homes,  in  cooperation  with  the  management  thereof  and  local 
school  distiicts  or  area  education  agency  boards.  Provides  for  tht  employment 
and  establishment  of  standards  for  the  performance  of  special  education 
support  personnel  required  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  and  educational 
programs  for  children  requiring  special  education  Provides  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  s'lecial  edi<cation  research  and  demonstration  pro) ecu  and  models  for 
special  education  pro^run  development.  Establishes  a  special  education 
resource,  maiehals  and  training  system  for  tha  purposes  of  developing 
specialised  instructiona!  materials  and  provides  inservice  training  to  personnel 
employed  to  provide  educational  services  to  children  requiring  special 
education.  Approves  tha  acquisition  and  use  of  special  facilities  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  educational  services  to  children  requiring  special 
education. 
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Finance'  PuptU  in  a  regular  curriculum  are  assigned  a  weighting  of  one 
Children  requiring  special  education  who  require  special  adaptation  while 
ascigned  to  a  regular  classroom  for  basic  instructional  purposes  and  handi> 
capped  pupils  placed  m  a  special  education  class  who  receive  part  of  their 
instruction  in  regular  classrooms  are  assigned  a  wo  ting  of  one  and 
eight-tenths  for  the  school  year  commencing  July  I.  1975  :hildren  requiring 
special  education  who  require  full-time,  self-contained  special  education 
placement  with  little  integntion  into  a  regular  classroom  are  assigned  a 
weighUng  of  two  and  two-tenths  for  the  school  year  commencing  July  1. 1975. 
Children  requinng  special  education  who  are  severely  handicapped  or  who  have 
multiple  handicaps,  or  who  are  chronically  disruptive,  are  assigned  to  a 
weighting  of  four  and  four-tenths  for  the  school  year  commencing  July  I, 
1975.  Shared -time  and  part-time  pupils  o(  school  age  who  require  special 
education  shall  be  placed  m  the  proper  category  and  counted  in  the  proportion 
that  the  time  for  which  they  are  enrolled  or  receive  instruction  for  the  school 
year  beats  to  the  time  that  full-Ume  pupils,  carrying  a  normal  course  schedule, 
m  the  same  school  district,  for  the  ume  school  year  are  enrolled  and  receive 
instruction.  The  weighting  of  each  category  of  child  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  in  each  category  ui  the  enrollment  of  a  school  district,  as  identified 
and  certified  by  the^dtrector  of  special  education  for  the  area,  determines  the 
weighted  enrollment  to  be  used  m  that  district  for  purpose*  of  computations 
required  under  the  sUte  school  foundation.  The  weight  that  a  child  if,  assigned 
shall  be  dependent  upon  the  required  educational  modifications  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  education  needs  of  the  child.  On  Dec.  1.  1975.  and  no  later 
than  Dec.  1  every  two  yean  thereafter,  for  the  school  year  commencing  the 
followmg  July  1.  the  superintendent  of  public  initruction  shall  re;>ort  to  the 
school  budget  review  committee  the  average  costs  nf  providing  instruction  for 
children  requiring  special  education  in  the  categories  of  the  weighting  plan 
suiUble  for  subsequi^nt  school  yean.  The  division  of  special  education  shall 
audit  the  reporu  required  to  determine  that  all  children  m  the  area  who  have 
been  identified  as  requiring  special  education  have  received  the  appropriate 
special  education  mstructional  and  support  sor/ices  and  to  verify  the  proper 
identification  of  puplU  m  the  area  who  will  require  special  education 
instructional  services  during  the  'thool  year  in  which  the  report  is  filed. 

Evaluation  The  division  may  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  special  education 
instructional  program  or  sp^ci^l  education  support  services  being  provided  by 
an  area  education  agency,  school  district  or  private  agency  to  determine  if  the 
program  or  service  is  adequate  and  proper  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child.  A 
written  report  of  the  evaluation  shall  be  sent  to  the  area  education  agency. 
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Kansas  HB 1672 

Representative 

Dyck 


Mississippi         MB  235 

Representative 
Lippian 


BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  Bl  LL 

school  dtttnct  or  private  agency  evaluated  and  to  the  president  of  the  senate 
and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly. 

(Amended  by  SB  1024)  Provides  a  comprehensive  revision  and  recodification 
of  the  special  education  law.  The  bill:  <1)  substitutes  the  comprehensive 
"exceptional  children"  for  the  several  different  terms  presently  in  the  law  that 
define  specific  categories  of  exceptionalities,  (2)  mandates  as  of  July  1, 1979, 
that  all  boards  of  education  provide  approvable  special  education  services  for 
all  exceptional  children  within  the  K-hool  district  (the  present  July  1, 1974, 
mandate  for  programs  for  the  develupmentally  disabled  is  not  changed), 
(3)  requires  the  state  board  of  education  to  prepare,  adopt  and  administer  a 
comprehensive  state  plan  including  standards  and  criteria  for  special  education 
services:  (4)  designates  as  included  within  the  state  plan  special  education 
propams  of  the  state  institutions  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  of  social  and  rehabilitative  services,  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped;  (5)  requires 
that  all  new  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  state  board  relating  to  special 
education  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  during  each  regular  session  to  be 
modiHed.  approved  or  disapproved;  (6)  creates  a  nine -member  state  advisory 
council  for  special  education  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  (7)  provides  for  a  due  process  hearing  at  the  school 
district  level  concerning  any  assignment  or  reassignment  or  exclusion  of  a  child 
with  regard  to  special  education  services;  (8)  combines  the  three  exi&ting 
categorical  aid  programs  for  special  education  into  a  single  program  and  revises 
the  method  of  distributing  ratef^orical  funds;  (9)  recognizes  paraprofessionals 
within  the  categorical  state  aid  distribution  plan. 

An  exceptional  child  shall  be  defined  .is  any  child  of  educable  and  trainable 
mind  under  21  years  of  age  for  whose  particular  needs,  institutional  care  and 
training  are  not  available  in  this  state  or  who  cannot  or  should  not  pursue 
regular  dasswork  because  of  defective  hearing,  vision,  speech,  mental  retarda- 
tion  or  physical  handicap  or  because  of  the  possession  of  an  exceptionally  high 
degree  of  intellect,  ability  or  creative  talent  Such  children  shall  be  determined 
by  competent  professional  persons  in  such  duciplinesas  medicine,  psychology, 
special  education,  speech  pathology  and  social  work.  In  any  school  district, 
properly  interested  persons  or  agencies  or  parents  or  guardians  of  five  or  more  of 
any  one  type  of  exceptional  children  or  of  types  which  may  be  taught  tc^ether 
(with  the  exception  of  those  children  pouessing  an  exceptionally  high  degree 
of  intellect,  ability  or  creative  talent),  may  petition  the  board  of  trustees  or 


Enact  etl~ 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-22-74 

SB  1024  enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  4-2 -7 4 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-25 -74. 
Effective  7.1 -74 
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Montana  HB  386 

Ch,  93 

Representative 
Marbut 


New  York  S  8501 A 
Senator 
Donovan 


North  SB  1238 

Carolina  Ch.  1293 

Senator 
Gudger 


BASIC  WOViSKWIS  OF  THE  tILL 


STATUS 


governing  boaid  of  the  dutnct  for  a  special  ciatt  or  classes.  The  school  authority 
1^11  request  that  the  state  tlepaitment  of  education  cooperate  in  the 
establuhment  of  the  necessary  class  or  classes. 

Expands  the  d«rimtion«  of  handicapped  children  to  include  educationally 
handicapped  persons  requiring  mandatory  specuil  education  services  after  July 
1,  1979,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  special  education  services  for 
educationally  handicapped  persons.  Special  education  is  a  kind  of  instruction 
requiring  special  facilities  or  programs  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  chiktren  or  for  educationally  handicapped  persons.  An  education- 
ally handicapped  person  u  a  child  or  young  adult  under  the  age  of  21  years 
who  lequiiet  special  assutance  to  the  extent  that  he  cannot  reasonably  profit 
from  the  regular  program.  After  July  1,  1979,  every  school  dutnct  must 
provide  or  establish  and  maintain  a  specMl  education  program  for  every 
handicapped  person  defined  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  in  the  district 
who  cannot  benefit  sufficiently  from  the  regular  program  of  instruction  by 
reason  of  hu  mental,  physical,  emotional  or  learning  problems.  A  school 
dutnct  may  meet  itf  obligations  to  handicapped  persons  by  esubllshing  >U  own 
special  education  program,  by  establishing  a  cooperative  special  education 
program  or  by  participating  in  a  regional  service  program. 

Would  have  guarant«d  every  child  the  right  to  a  public  education  and 
mandated  that  every  local  school  district  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  all 
the  children  m  that  dutnct.  Would  have  mandated  that  whenever  possible, 
handicapped  children  would  be  educated  with  regular  students  in  regular 
clauroom  programs;  required  that  schools  begin  providing  educational  programs 
for  all  handicapped  children  from  age  3,  if  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  child, 
and  required  automatic  evaluation  of  every  chiM  upon  school  entrance  to 
det?rfnine  the  moat  appropnate  program  for  the  child.  Would  have  included  the 
right  of  parental  acceu  to  active  paiticipatlon  in  the  evaluation  and  placement 
process,  mcludinf  the  right  to  seek  an  independent  evaluation  and  to  obtain 
redreas  in  the  couru  for  services  not  provided  by  the  school  distnct.  Would 
have  included  transporUtion  for  all  handicapped  children  to  attend  school. 
Implementation  of  full  service  sought  by  September  1975. 

(Companion  bill  to  HB  1814)  Provides  for  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
special  education  taw.  Thu  act  is  cited  as  the  Equal  Education  Opportunities 
Act  that  established  a  division  of  children  with  special  needs;  requires  state 
plans  by  the  state  board  and  local  boards  of  education  annually:  establishes 
k>cal  and  sute  advisory  committees  on  children  with  special  needs;  and 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  4<4<74. 
Effective  7-1 -74 
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Ohio  HB858 

RepreienUtive 
Surceney 


Ohio  HB954 

RepreMnUtive 
Stinziano 


West  HB1271 
Virgin  u  RepresenUtive* 


Memtt  and 
Gillupie 


BASIC  fWOVItiOWSOF  THE  WLL 


tTATU$ 


csUblishe*  a  •pecial  education  lund  in  the  sUte  treasury.  It  is  intended  that  ail 
current  and  future  teacher  allocations  and  feneral  fund  appropriations  to 
pio|rams  for  children  iirith  special  education  needs  be  noncategoncal. 
Requires  appropnate  placement  in  educational  services  not  later  than  the 
fal)  of  1976  for  those  pupils  now  attending  school  and  for  those  who  will  be 
eligible  during  that  period  and  no  later  than  the  school  year  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1977  for  those  children  in  mstitutions  to  be  evaluated  and  who,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  should  be  placed  in  an  appropnate  community 
based  program.  The  bill  also  provides  a  right  of  appeal  by  parent  or  guardian 
and  prognm  evaluation. 

Give*  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  21  to  boards  of  education.  Deletes  IQ  and  handicap  as  reasons 
for  excluding  children  from  public  school  education.  Every  school  district 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  for  providing  services  by  July  1, 1976,  Prior 
to  July  1,  1978,  Khool  districts  would  be  permitted  to  contract  with  the 
director  of  MenUl  Health  and  Retardation  for  services.  Thereafter*  the  Khool 
dutrlct  would  be  responsible  for  pcoviding  services  itself.  Also  contains  a 
detailed  due  process  procedure  to  review  determinations  made  on  the 
autgn  ment  of  pupils  to  proframs  when  parents  object. 

Provide*  for  implemenUtion  of  comprehensive  special  education  plans. 
Approval  of  sUle  funds  for  the  operation  of  programs  and  services  provided 
shall  be  contingent  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  for  special  education  approved 
by  the  sUte  board  of  education.  The  itate  board  of  education  shall  not  approve 
a  school  district's  plan  unless  the  pUn  proposed  meets  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  that  school  district  and  other  school  districU  in  the 
same  general  area. 

(Article  20)  Relates  to  the  esUblishment  of  special  programs  and  tesching 
services  for  exceptional  children.  County  boaida  of  education  shall  establish 
and  maintain  special  education  programs  for  all  exceptional  children  between 
the  ages  of  &  and  23  years  of  age.  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  educating  such 
exceptional  children  (handicapped  and  gifted)  who  differ  firom  the  average  or 
normal  in  physical,  mental  or  emotional  chancterlstlcs*  or  in  communicative  or 
intellectual  deviation  characteristict*  or  both,  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  be 
educated  ufely  or  profiUbly  in  the  regular  classes  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
need  special  education  provisions  within  the  regular  classroom.  County  boards 
shall  esUblish  and  maintain  special  education  programs  by  July  1, 1974.  Special 
education  programs  can  be  provided  for  exceptional  children  3  years  of  age  or 
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House  Education 
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Health  Committee 
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HB  1271 
(cunt:nued) 


older  Each  child  enrolhng  in  a  special  education  program  shall  be  examined  by 
an  appropriate  speciabst.  The  specwlufs  report  shall  carry  recommendation  for 
eligibility  and  pUceme»»t  in  regular  schools  or  in  the  special  education  facility, 
mdicate  the  nature  anu  extent  of  the  disability  and  advise  with  reference  to 
treatment  and  prosthesii  for  alleviating  the  child's  dmbility.  The  superinten- 
dent  shall  cooperate  with  all  other  public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in 
relieving,  canng  for.  cunng,  educating  and  rchabiliUting  exceptional  children 
and  in  helping  coordinate  the  services  of  such  agencies.  Creates  an  advisory 
counul  for  the  educat.on  ot  exceptional  children  which  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  state  board  of  education. 


Compulsory  Suiool  Attendance 

Kentucky  MB  40 

Representative 
Clarke 


Kelates  to  exemptions  from  compulsory  school  attendance.  For  any  child  who 
IS  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (le..  subsection  (I)  (c))  home, 
hospital  institutional  or  other  regularly  scheduled  and  suitable  instruction 
meetipg  standards,  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie  state  board  of  education  shall  be 
provided. 


Enacted— 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3<15-74 
Effective  90  days 
after  session  ends 


Corporal  Punishment 


California 


SB  1600 
Senator 
Petns 


Prohibits  the  admntstration  of  corporal  punishment  to  pupil.'  enrolled  in 
special  education  facilities  and  services. 


v:;  .ihly- 
jxd  reading 


Definitions 
Ftonda 


Committee 
Substitute  for 
HE  3692 
Appropriations 
Committee  of 
the  House 


Sections  16' 17.  The  term  "exceptional  student"  means  any  child  or  youth  who 
has  been  certified  by  a  specialist  qualified  under  regulations  of  the  state  board 
to  examine  students  who  may  be  unsuited  for  enrollment  in  a  regular  class  of 
the  public  schools  or  is  unable  to  he  adequately  educated  in  the  public  schools 
without  the  provision  of  special  claues.  instruction,  facilities  or  related  services, 
or  J.  combination  thereof  The  term  "exceptional  student"  includes  tht 
following'  the  mentally  reUrded,  the  speech-impaired,  the  deaf  and  hard<of- 
hearing,  the  blind  and  partially  sighted,  the  crippled  and  other  health-impaired, 
the  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted  and  Uiose  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  (and  may  include  the  gifted).  Each  school  board  shall 
provide  an  appropriate  program  of  special  instruction  for  exceptional  children; 


Kn  acted— 
Signed  by  the 
governor  6<18 
Effective  July 


74, 
1974 
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Georgii  HB  1501 

(Act  #1289) 

Representative 

Burton 


Kentucky  HB41 

Representative 
Cltrke 
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such  programs  shall  be  implemented  in  annual  increments  so  that  all 
exceptional  children  shall  be  served,  provided  however,  that  all  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  children  shall  be  served  by  1977-78 


Related  to  the  definition  of  "exceptional  studenta."  The  term  "exceptional       Died  in 

student"  would  have  been  clanfied  to  include  any  child  or  youth  '•erlified  by  a      Senate  Ways  and 

specialist  qualified  under  regulations  of  the  sUte  board  as  unsuited  for      Means  Committee 

enrollment  in  «  regular  class  of  the  public  schools  or  unable  to  be  adequately 

educated  in  the  huWic  school*  without  the  provisioni  of  special  classes, 

instruction,  facilities  or  related  services,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Each  school 

board  would  have  been  mandated  to  provide  an  appropriate  program  of  special 

instruction  for  exceptional  children,  with  such  programs  implemented  in 

annual  increments  so  that  all  exceptional  children  would  be  served  by  1973-74, 

A  condition  of  this  would  have  been  that  all  severely  and  profoundly  retarded 

children  be  served  by  1975-76.  WouW  have  appropriated  $635,000  for  the 

purposes  of  this  act,  which  was  to  have  been  effective  July  1. 1974 

Charges  the  prevnt  legal  definition  of  the  term  "exceptional  child,"  This  bill  Knacted- 

would  consider  as  exceptional  children  those  persons  3  to  20  years  of  age  who      Signed  by  the 

have  emotional,  physical,  communicative  or  intellectual  deviations,  or  any       governor  3  28-7 « 

combination  thereof,  to  the  degree  fhat  there  is  interference  with  school 

achievements  or  adjustments,  or  prevention  of  full  academic  attainment,  and 

who  require  modifications  cr  alterations  in  their  educational  programs.  Thu 

definition  includes  children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped. 

speech-handicapped,   multiple-handicapped,   autistic,   intellectually  gifted. 

hearings mpaired  and  any  other  areas  of  exceptionality  which  may  be 

identified 

Relates  to  the  definition  of  exceptional  children.  Exceptional  children  means  Enacted- 
all  persons  under  21  years  of  age  who  are  different  in  one  or  more  aspects  from       Signed  by  the 
average  or  normal  children  in  physical,  emotional  or  social  characteristics  and       governor  312-74 
abilities  to  such  a  degree  that  it  «  impracticable  or  impossible  for  them  to       Effective  90  days 
benefit  from  or  participate  in  the  regular  or  usual  facibt'^s  or  classroor,      after  session  ends 
programs  of  the  public  schools  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  TheM? 
children  include  the  neurolog.cally  impaired,  visually  impaired,  hearing 
impaired,  emotionally  disturbed,  retarded,  children  with  learning  disabilities, 
communication  disorders  and  those  children  who  are  multiple-handicapped 
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HB  235 

Representative 

Upptan 


S132 

Senator 

Marino 

S275 

Senator 

Puani 
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Providca  that  the  definition  of  excepttonal  children  include  gifted  children. 
Such  chUdrtn  shall  be  detcmuned  by  competent  medical  authontic*  and 
pttycholofuta  who  are  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Extend*  the  deflnitton  of  handicapped  chUdren  to  include  emotionally 
disturbed  chUdren. 


Extends  the  definitions  of  handicapped  children  to  include  leaminf  diubilities 


STATUS 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-25  •74. 
Effective  7.1.74 

Senate  Education 
Committee 


Senate  Education 
Committee 


E viluttfOn/Tts  tmg 


Flonda 


Committee 
Substitute  for 
HB  3692 
Representative* 
Johnson  and 
Carlucci 


Sections  29*40  The  Flonda  Diagnostic  and  Resource  Centers  for  Exceptional 
Student*  Act  of  1974.  The  department  of  education  is  directed  to  esUblish  16 
regional  diagnostic  and  resource  centen  for  exceptional  children.  In  order  to 
better  serve  children  in  counties  not  havmg  a  regional  center,  diagnostic  and 
resource  centers  are  authorized  to  use  mobile  testing  unit*  equipped  to  provide 
the  Mme  services  as  are  available  at  the  regional  center.  The  regional  diagnostic 
and  resource  center  shall  coordinate  all  diagnostic  services  for  studenU  with 
disabibtiea,  using  to  the  maximum  the  existmg  facilities  and  services  within  the 
district  or  district*  Beginning  in  1975,  each  center  shall,  pnor  to  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  school  y«ar,  hold  inservice  workshops  designed 
to  familiarize  classroom  teachers,  pnncipals  and  supervuors  with  the  center 
facibtiet  and  programs  and  to  akl  them  in  the  detection  of  children  with 
disabiUtie*. 

Diagnostic  and  resource  centers  are  authonzed  to  provide  testing  and 
evaluauon  services  to  nonpublic  school  pupils  or  other  children  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  a  public  Khool.  The  sUte  coordinator  of  diagnostic  and  resource 
center  programs  shall:  (1)  select  a  qualified  director  and  staff  for  each  center 
and  (2)  submit  an  annual  summary  wport  together  with  his  recommendations 
to  the  legislature  on  the  programs  and  activities  of  all  the  diagnostic  and 
resource  center*.  Each  Khool  board  In  a  district  having  a  diatfiostlc  and 
resource  center  shall:  (1)  provide  the  necessary  physical  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative support  to  enable  the  center  to  serve  the  maximum  number  of  studenU 
possible,  (2)  refer  studenU  to  the  center  for  testing  and  evaluation;  and 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  6.18.74. 
Effective  July  1976 
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ComnittM 
SubitituU  for 
HB3692 
(continued) 


MiMiMlppi  SB  2095 
Senator 
Tucker 


■AttC  PWOVIf  tOm  Of  THE  miL 


(3)  ettabUsh  or  proviat  prognnt  to  meet  the  needs  of  itudenU  identified  by 
the  center  m  having  diiabiiities. 

In  countiee  not  havuig  a  center  within  their  borders,  the  school  board  ii 
authofiiad  to  contract  with  one  or  morf  centers  that  are  the  closest  in 
ptOKimity  to  the  student  population  to  ba  served.  The  director  of  each  center 
shall.  (1)  coordinate  the  activHica  of  the  center  and  the  school  distncU  to 
insure  that  all  schools  receive  the  necessary  services;  (2)  keep  a  record  of  all 
pupils  referred  to  the  center,  all  tests  given  and  all  resource  services  provkled 
either  to  the  districto  or  to  an  individual  chikl;  (3)  submit  an  annual  plan  to  the 
department  of  education  whteh  ahall  include,  but  not  be  linitted  to,  a 
description  of  physical  Oscilities,  the  number  of  the  districU  and  children  to  be 
served  and  the  type  of  program  to  ba  offered. 

There  is  hereby  appropnated  the  sum  of  $4  million  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 
$2  miUion  for  the  caUblishment  and  operation  of  16  diagnostic  and  resource 
centers;  $1  million  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  mobile  testing  uniU;  $1 
million  to  be  allocated  to  the  department  of  education  for  dutnbution  to 
dutricta  which,  upon  application,  can  show  speaal  unmet  needs. 

MiMissippi  Learning  Resources  Act  of  1974.  Davclopa  and  makes  available  to 
chiMren  of  this  state  who  are  experiencing  learning  problems  or  show  evidence 
of  potential  learning  problems  a  comprehensive  program  of  services  that  will 
raise  the  quahty  of  education  for  all  chUdren  in  the  sUte  of  Mississippi  who  are 
in  need  of  such  services.  The  department  is  authorized  to  employ  and  train 
such  profasalonal  and  clerical  asiiitance  as  ii  necessary  to  implement  and 
adminifter  the  system.  The  sUte  superintendent  of  education  shall  appoint  a 
Learning  Raaourcea  Advisory  Committee,  not  to  exceed  30  members,  as  the 
superintendent,  at  hit  discretion,  deema  proper.  The  department  shall  deter< 
mine  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the  system,  including:  (l)contmuous 
upftiwling  of  the  quaUty  and  effectivenaea  of  testing  and  evaluation  of  children 
who  ate  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  Khool  and  preschool  children  who 
evkience  potential  learning  problems;  (2)  development  and  dlsieminstion  of 
infonnsftion  on  educational  curricula  and  prognui>«  for  the  instruction  of 
children  klentifled  m  needing  special  educational  services;  (3)  provision,  to 
Khool  and  other  agencies  rendering  educational  and  related  services  to 
chikirtn,  of  pcofessional  services  and  consuiUtion  on  specific  learning  problems 
encountered;  (4)  evaluation  of  eduatlonal  services  provMed  to  chiklren  and 
consultation  with  administrators  as  to  the  improvement  of  such  programs  of 
services;  (6)  maintenance  of  inservice  training  programs  for  teachers:  (6)  pro- 
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Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3*15-74. 
Effective  upon 


CO 
CO 
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BILL/ 
SPONSOR 


SB  2095 
(continued) 


New  Jersey  SB  441 
Senator 
Beadiest  on 


BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  TH£  BILL 


STATUS. 


vuion  of  prospective  teacher*  and  other  penonnel  opportumtie*  to  ob«we. 
study  and  work  with  children,  especially  children  with  learning  problems. 
(7)  consultation  with  parenU  and  appropnate  educational  agencies  as  to  the 
resources  available  for  diafnoats.  education,  care  and  treatment  of  their 
children.  (8)  maintenance  of  a  computer  reference  by  school  district  on  the 
pupils  who  have  received  services  in  order  to  assure  that  appropnate 
educational  procedures  are  being  developed  and  utilized. 

The  department's  duties  shall  be.  (1)  to  esublish  in  vanous  areas  of  the  state, 
the  location  and  sire  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  department,  a  team 
of  full-time,  qualified  professional  persons  trained,  individually  or  collectively, 
in  the  disciplines  of  psychology,  speech  and  hearing.  si>eoial  education  and 
social  work  One  team  shall  be  provided  for  each  area  and  shall  render 
diagnostic,  screening  and  prescnpttve  services  to  all  children  or  youth  found  to 
be  m  need  of  such  education -related  services;  (2Mo  contract  for  or  purchase 
services  of  clinical  and  medical  specialists,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
pediatncians.  neurologist*  and  psychiatrisu,  whfn  such  services  of  specialists 
are  needed  and  not  available  from  members  of  a  team;  (3)  to  consult  with 
school  personnel,  parents  and  agencies  concerned  with  children  and  to  serve  as 
resource  personnel  whom  such  persons  and  agencies  may  consult  for  assistance 
in  curnculum  planning,  methodology,  material  selection  and  other  educational 
information  or  matenals;  (4)  to  serve  as  a  resource  in  programs  of  preservice 
and  inservicf  traming  of  teachers,  (h)  to  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
with  regard  to  children  w ho  experience  learning  problems, 

The  state  board  of  education  shall  identify  and  ascerUin  which  children,  if  any. 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  in  the  public  schools  of  the  distnct  cannot  be 
properly  accommodated  because  of  handicaps  through  the  school  facilities 
usually  provided.  In  addition,  each  bo»rd  of  education  shall  also  identify  and 
ascertain  when  deemed  appropriate  those  children  between  the  afe»  of  3  and  5 
who  require  and  who  wouW  benefit  by  a  special  education  program  which  may 
prevent  their  handicap  from  becoming  more  debilitating,  The  board  of 
education  may,  if  a  local  child  study  team  so  recommends  and  the  commission 
approves,  provide  for  children  under  the  age  of  5  suitable  faalities.  programs 
and  special  ser/ices.  in  respect  to  which  facilities,  programs  or  services  are 
provided  for  children  5  years  of  age  or  over. 


On  current  agenda 
of  the  Senate 
Education  Committee 
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  tlLL/ 

STATE.  SyOMSOR 

a 

Expanded  Educationai  Services 

CaJifnmta  AB383 
Ch  95 

Representative 
MacDonald 


California 


California 


California 


AU  2268 
Ch  1081 
Kepresentativp 
Keene 

RepresentaMve 
Murphy 

SB  851 
Ch.  1168 
Senator 
Marler 


California  SB  581 

Ch.  450 
Senator 
BarryhiM 


California 


AB  748 

Representative 

Cory 


gMlC  WOVISIOMS  OF  THE  BILL 


STATUS 


Permits  a  county  supenntendent  of  schools  to  contract  with  a  county  school 
district  or  another  county  superintendent  to  provide  education  for  physically 
handicapped  pupils  residing  anywhere  within  the  county,  rather  than  only 
those  physically  handicapped  pupils  residing  in  dutncts  of  less  than  8,000 
Average  Daily  Attendance  (ADA). 

Specifies  that  in  the  integrated  instructional  programs  for  physically  handi- 
capped pupils,  the  full-time  specuil  teacher  who  provides  supplementary 
teaching  services  shall  serve  within  the  employing  or  other  distntt  being  served. 


Authonzes  county  supenntendent  of  schools  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
school  distncta  regarding  the  acquisition  and  use  of  mobile  units  for  the 
education  and  therapy  of  s}>eech  handicapped  pupils. 

Provides  for  regular  class  instruction  to  educationally  handicapped  pupils  and 
mentally  retarded  pupils  in  specified  circumstances,  whenever  thefv  are  fewer 
than  SIX  such  stud  en  U  in  schools  of  a  distnct  or  schools  served  by  a  county 
superintendent  Also  provides  for  speech  instruction  and  for  additional  annual 
allowance  of  $1,018  per  unit  of  ADA  for  menUlly  reUrded  and  educationally 
handicapped  pupils  in  regular  day  classes  and  for  speech.ljtndicapped  pupils  in 
specified  classes. 

Authofiies  county  supenntendenU  of  schools  to  enter  into  an  agreement  by 
which  a  public  school  in  a  state  adjacent  to  th"  county  will  provide  for  the 
resulting  attendance  and  for  specified  allowance  for  tost  of  such  an  agreement 
and  inclusion  of  fxcess  costs  «n  the  amount  raised  by  specified  county  tax.  Alw 
provides  for  reporting  resulting  attendance. 

Establishes  a  three-year  trainable  menUlly  reUrded  program  and  authorizes  the 
Atate  board  of  education  to  select  school  districts  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  to  begin  programs  for  vocational  education  instruction  and 
on-the-job  training  of  trainable  menUlly  retarded  |)er»ons  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  25  years.  Requires  the  development  of  criteria  for  participation  in  the 
program  by  the  department  of  education  m  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  social  welfare  and  the  department  of  rehabilitation  Also  requires  partici- 
{Mting  distncts  and  county  superintendents  to  kee|)  tontinuoiu  nsords  of  the 
progreM  of  each  student  and  to  transfer  records  upon  termination  in  the 


KnactJ'd-  ^- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  6-15-73. 
Effective 
immediately 

Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  10-1.73. 
Effective  1-1-74 

Senate  Finance 
Committee 


Enacted- 
Stgned  by  the 
governor  10.2.73. 
Effective  1  1-7  J 


Enact  I'd - 
Signed  by  the 
governor  9.11-73 


Amended  in  the 
.Senate  Finance 
Committee  and 
reref erred  to  the 
Senate  Finance 
Committee 
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AB748 

(continued) 


CaJifomia         SB  157$ 
Senator 

Grumky 

Flonda  SB  639 

Senjiton 
Petenon  and 
Graham 


Georgia  SB  504  • 

(Act  #824) 
Senator 
Kowan 


Kentucky 


HB240 
Reprttentative 

HInkie 


lASic  movif  tons  Of  thc  aig 


STATUS, 


ptoptm  to  any  other  lUte  or  local  igertcy  that  intends  to  provide  aieutance. 
Thi»  bill  to  to  remain  in  effect  until  July  X,  197S,  and  appropnalea  $1^(X>.000 
to  the  deptftment  of  education. 

Uwen  the  tfe  from  5  to  3  yean  fo?  leveiety  mentaUy  retarded  pupiU  for 
whom  Khool  distnctt  and  county  superintendenu  of  achooU  may  provide 
fpecial  education. 

Special  educaUon  support  service*  tct  of  1974.  Would  have  authorized  the 
depMtmcnt  of  education,  division  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  to 
award  granU  to  local  Khool  distncU  for  the  esUblishment  or  expansion  of 
special  educaUon  support  services  to:  (1)  assure  the  availabUity  of  a  fUll  range 
of  education  assessment,  medical,  psychological,  social  and  prescriptive 
inetnictional  services  and  other  related  services  through  direct  services  or 
purch«ed  services  and  (2)  provide  consultant  services  within  a  district  or 
distxicU  to  parenU,  regular  teacheis,  exceptional  child  teachers,  principals  and 
other  school  penonnel  and  community  orctnixe::ons  who  provide  instructiunal 
pror«n«'  WouW  appropriated  tu  the  dep  ^tment  of  education,  division  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  ttom  the  general  *tvenue  fund  for  the 
fiscal  y*ar  1974-75,  $2360,000  to  provide  granU  to  school  districU  for 
administration,  sUff  and  other  services  for  the  implemenUtion  of  special 
education  aupport  programs  and  $60*000  to  admmister  and  cany  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Provide*  for  instrucUon  of  pupils  who  are  married,  a  parent  or  pregnant, 
whether  married  or  unmamed.  The  instruction  would  be  within  the  regular 
daytime  education  program,  and  a  local  school  system  may  develop  and 
implement  apecial  program*  &f  instruction  limited  to  such  studenU  within  the 
legular  daytime  educational  program.  These  programs  may  include  instruction 
in  prenatal  care  and  child  care. 

PenniU  excepUonal  children  who  cannot  be  assembled  m  a  school  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  chiU**  home,  hospiul  or  sanitarium. 


Senate  Finance 
Committee 


Died  in 

Senate  Ways  and 
Means  Committee 


to 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-18-74 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-2«'74. 
Effective  90  days 
after  acssion  ends 
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Michifan 


Nebratka 


New  York 


•ILU 


HB271 

RepresenUtive 

HinUe 


SB  1151 
Senator 
Toepp 

LB  432 
Senator 
Maivel 
etal 


A  8150 

Representative 

Cook 


•ASiC  PROVISiOWt  Of  THE  ilU 


HATUS 


ProvKiet  for  mstnicUon  for  exceptional  children  m  either  another  ichool 
dutnct  or  with  a  pnvate  organization  when  luch  profnuni  are  not  a\-atlable  in  a 
district  in  which  the  child  resides.  The  school  board  of  the  Khool  district  in 
which  any  child  resides  shall  pay  for  hu  transporUtion  to  and  from  the 
proiram.  However,  if  the  Khool  board  of  the  other  dutnct  or  the  private 
oifanization  also  provides  transportation,  the  coit  of  transpoilation  shall  be 
included  in  the  total  cost. 

Allows  special  education  services  to  b?  contracted  for  directly  or  in  a 
cooperative  manner  through  mUiage  levied  by  an  intermedutc  school  dutnct 


Directs  the  sUte  department  of  education  to  develop  and  provide  a 
comprehensive  educational  program  for  acoustically  handicapped  children  in 
Nebraska  to  be  operated  as  a  satellite  program  for  the  Nebraska  School  lor  tne 
Deaf.  The  prognm  shall  be  in  operation  not  later  than  Oct  1,  1974,  and  is 
designed  to  serve  acoustically  handicapped  chiklren  at  the  prMchool  and 
primary  levels  of  education.  The  state  department  of  education  u  designated  to 
coordinate  the  cumculum  and  method  of  service  delivery  of  the  educational 
program  for  acoustically  handicapped  children  with  the  progk^ms  offered  by 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Would  have  authonzed  the  department  of  education  to  spend  up  to  $3,500  in 
contracting  with  an  educational  facility  for  the  education  of  a  handicapped 

child. 


Enacted*' 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-15-74, 
Effective  90  days 
after  session  ends 


House  Education 
Committee 


Enacted*' 
Signed  by  the 
governor  2-4*74, 
Effective  711-74 


Died  in 

Assembly  Education 
Committee 


Experimental  Pi/ot  Progrems 


California 


SB  29 
Ch.  29 
Senator 
Grunsky 


Requires  the  supenntendent  of  public  instrurtion  to  authonze  a  pilot  program 
for  the  education  of  severely  mentally  retarded  pupils  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  5  years,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these  progruns  and  to  report  to  the 
legislature  the  resulU  not  later  than  Jan.  12, 1974.  Also  appropriates  $155,000 
for  expenditures  in  fucal  year  1973'74. 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  4-27-73. 
This  act  became 
operative  7-1-73 
and  ceases  to 
operate  7-30-74 
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BILL/ 
SPONSOR 


BASIC  WOVISIONS  OF  THE  B»LL 


STATUS 


Mmne«oU 


New  Jersey 


New  Jmey 


New  York 


SB  957  Authonw*  two  (rather  than  one)  experimental  programs  for  deaf  and 

(•h,7j9  severely  hard -of  hearing  children  who  are  at  leasl  six  months  of  age  A  final 

jj^nator  evaluation  report « to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  June  30. 1975. 

Gregono 

IIB  2996  General  Approp.iations  Act,  Section  2  relates  to  early  childhood  identification 

Ch  521  and  educational  prognms  Provides  for  the  1974-75  whool  year  The  council 

Repn-senutuu  ou  quality  education  shall  make  grants  to  nol  fewer  than  six  pilot  early 
(;,aba  childhood  and  identification  and  educational  programs  1  hesc  programs  are  for 

children  before  kindergarten  and  below  age  6  and  involve:  identifu^ation  of 
potential  bamef*  to  learning  and  the  education  of  parenu  on  child  develop- 
ment. 

AB  335  To  develop  and  carry  out  experimental  and  early  childhood  educational 

Represenutive  programs,  for  h-indictpped  children,  which  show  promise  of  promoting  a 
Froude  comprehensive  and  strengthened  approach  to  the  special  problems  of  such 

children  Appropriates  $1  million  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

AB  1031  Relates  to  the  development  of  quality  wlucational  programs  for  gifted  or 

Representative  talented  children.  "Gifted  or  talented  student*"  means  student*  cnrolk?d  in  the 
Ba^.,  public  fchooli  of  New  Jersey  whose  intellectual  capacity  or  talent  potential  m 

the  areas  of  art.  language,  mathematics,  mustc  or  vienCe  are  so  superior  that 
their  full  potential  for  development  may  be  significantly  impaired  by  failure  to 
receive  an  appropriate  special  education  program  or  that  their  ability  to  profit 
from  the  regular  educational  program  usually  offered  to  students  their  age  may 
be  significantly  impaired  A  two-year  pilot  program  shall  Iw  devel<*p«l  to 
provide  such  appropriate  special  education  for  gifted  or  talented  students. 
Appropriates  $240^)00  to  the  department  of  education  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act, 

A  11170A  Authorizes  the  Suffolk  County  Department  of  Personnel  to  determine  100 

Assembly  man  positions  with  limited  duties  to  he  jjerformed  by  physically  handicapped 
Wortz  {wrsons  and  to  provide  for  such  positions  to  be  filled  by  persons  certified  hy 

the  Suffolk  County  commissioner  of  health  This  w  presented  as  a  two-year 
experiment  to  \ye  followed  by  recommendations  to  the  Slate  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  county  executive  of  Suffolk  County 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  y-25-7J 


Enacted - 
Signed  by  the 
governor  4-11  "4 


Assembly  Wucation 
Committee 


Assembly  K<lucation 
Committee 


Enacted-* 
Signed  by  the 
governor  5-30-74. 
Effective  5-30-74 
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STAT6 


BILL/ 
SPONSOR 


Fmmce 

Idahri  SB  13G2 

Ch  127 

Co  minittiv 


K«'p«-^fr».tali\o 
PjeruM't  al 


Kansas  MB  2\)h\) 

Wjys  am! 

Cnminuter 

Kansa^i  SB  t>  19 


Kansas 


Montana 


SB  769 
Ways  anil 
Means 
Cunimtttei> 

SB  662 

Ch  3t:> 

Senator 
Gilfcathpr 
pt  al 


Provides  special  services  by  certified  special  eduoition  teachers  and  ancillary' 
personnel  in  approved  s|)e(;ial  education  proi^ams  Ch4nges  the  term  "handi- 
capped" to  "exteptional "  Adds  an  exceptional  child  sjiarsjty  factor  to  the 
foundation  education  program  and  provides  for  payment  of  approved 
l>er»onnel.  le.  t<raciier  aide».  ancillary  fiersonnei.  program  directors  and 
supervisor*  to  be  no  more  than  80  per  tent  of  allowable  wlaric*  Also  requires 
reports  and  the  keepin|{  of  records 

Would  have  tncrease<l  special  education  reimbursement  for  children  attending 
pnvate  schools  or  facilities  from  $2,000  to  S2.500  |ier  student  or  the  amount 
of  payment*  m  excosj  of  the  jwr  capita  tuition  charge  (now  S6OO1  per  student, 
whiihewr  were  less 

General  Foundation  Bill.  Section  47A  of  this  act  appropriates  the  sum  of  $3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975  from  the  £late  general  fund  to  the  stati*  deiuirtment 
of  education  for  the  purt>o$«  of  increasing  state  categoncal  aid  for  special 
education. 


P'natted—     ,  ^ 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3'28'74. 
Effective  7  1.74 


Vetoed  by  the 
governor  7-26'74 


Knacted- 
Signt\I  by  the 
governor  4'2'74 


l*ro>ides  for  direct  state  financial  assistance  for  community  mental  health 
tontert  and  for  community  facilities  for  the  mentall>  retarded  Under 
provisions  of  this  act.  85  (wr  tent  of  any  appropriated  fund*  would  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  to  community  mental  health  centers  and  the  remainder, 
or  15  jier  cent,  would  be  available  for  financial  assistance  for  community 
facilities  for  the  menUlly  retarded.  The  secretary  of  social  and  rehabilitative 
services  is  designated  to  administer  state  financial  assistance. 

Appropriates  S  100.000  from  the  state  general  fund  for  assistance  to  mental 
health  centers  rnd  mental  retardation  programs  as  covered  under  SB  649 


HnnctiHl-- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3- 17^7 1 


Knactetl'^ 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3' 19-74 


Kstablishes  procetlures  for  fixing  special  education  program  hudget«  within  Enacted- 
school  budgets.  Signed  by  the 

governor  3.28-74. 

Effective  7-1 1-74 


IS 


tTATf 
Montana 


Montana 


New  Jeney 


N«w  York 


New  York 


Penniylvania 


Tenncaiee 


SB  660 
Senator 
GUfeather 
eta). 

SB  661 
Senator 
GUfeather 
etal. 

SB  :33 
Senator 
Fay 

S510 

Senator 

Flynn 

A  9033 
S7733 
Auemblyman 
O'Amato 

H1700 
Repreientative 
Itkin,  et  at. 

HB  1571 
Ch.  790 
Representative 
Tom  Jenaen 
etal. 
Senaton 
Gariand  and 
Oehmlg 


■AtiC  PWOVitiOiit  Of  THE  HU 


STATUS. 


Providca  that  a  idiooldiatnct  may  count  ipeoal  education  atudenta  for  Averife 
Number  Belon|uig  (ANB)  purpotet  when  a  student  u  enrolled  teas  than  half 
tmie  ui  the  re|ular  program  and  the  balance  of  his  time  m  district  special 
education  programs. 

Enumerates  the  allowable  cosU  of  special  education  programs  wliich  a  school 
district  may  count  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  f^om  the  foundation  program. 


Appropriates  $1  million  for  the  support  of  extended  workshop  employment 
programs  for  the  severely  handicapped. 


Would  have  increased  the  stipend  for  mstruction  of  handicapped  children  to 
$4,000  per  year  and  specify  that  instruction  be  provided  from  ages  3  to  21 

Apportions  aid  to  school  districts  having  pupils  with  minima)  learning 
disabilitica.  WoukS  have  provided  k>cal  school  districts  with  additional  funds  to 
provide  adequate  programs  for  minimally  leaming-diubled  pupils  in  their  home 
districts  in  the  normal  mainstream  of  education. 

lUiaes  the  approved  cost  of  tuition  and  maintenance  for  socially  and 
emotionally  disturbed  chiUren  from  $3,300  to  $5,500  per  school  year. 

General  Appropriations  Bill.  Most  appropriationa  of  sUte  funds  for  the 
1974-75  year  are  contained  m  this  bill.  For  special  education,  the  bill  contains: 
(l)an  additional  $15,033,960  for  various  education  of  the  handicapped 
programs:  (2)  weekend  transportation  for  state  ipecial  school  children 
($200^)00):  (3)  Wcat  Tennessee  Center  for  the  Deaf  for  diagnostic  services 
($253,000). 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-28-74. 
Effective  7-1-74 

Bnacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3-28 '74. 
Effective  7-1-74 

Revenue,  Finance 
and  Apfffopnations 
Committee 

Died  in 

Senate  Education 
Committee 

Died  in 

Assembly  Education 
Committee 


House  Education 
Committee 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  4-6-74. 
EffecUve7.1-74 


6^7 
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STATE 


BtLU 
SPOMSOA 


BASiC  PflOVISlONS  OF  THE  tILL 


STATUS 


Ltfj^/  Age  of  Bhgibihty  for  Services 


AUska 


Miuiisippi 


New  York 


HB592 
Health 
Education 
and  Social 
Services 
Com  mil  tee 


SB  1803 
Senator 
White  et  al. 

A  3340 
Ch  1066 
Auemblyman 
CanoH 


Provtde*  for  competent  educational  service  excepUonal  children  in  the 
state  who  are  at  least  3  yeah  of  age  and  for  whom  the  regular  facilities  are 
inadeqime  or  not  available,  and  for  educational  assessment  for  the  identiftca* 
Uon  and  classification  of  the  learning,  mental  or  physical  sUtus  of  the  child 
Parent  or  guardian  may  request  an  independent  examination  or  evaluation  of 
the  child  if  he  believes  the  educational  assessment  of  the  child  is  in  error. 
Provides  for  transfers  of  exceptional  children. 

Requires  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  shall  establish  the  minimum  age  eligibility  for 
admission  to  the  schools 

Provides  approved  educational  services  for  deaf  children  under  3  years  of  age  in 
institutions  for  the  deaf.  There  »  a  one-year  residence  requirement  which  may 
be  waived  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Children  are  required  to  attend 
the  instituUon  nearest  their  legal  residence,  but  thu  may  be  waived.  The 
programs  are  to  be  provided  by  the  state  on  a  day  basu  under  the  usual 
conditions.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  5. 10-74. 
Effective  8  8-74 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  3  6-74 

Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  6*  15-74. 
Effective  7-1-74 


Study  Counctfs  9nd  Committees 


New  Jersey 


New  Jersey 


North 
Carobna 


SJRll 
Senators 
Hirkala. 
Russo  and 
Bedell 

ACR  13 
Representative 

Orlchio 

SB  1382 
Ch.  1422 
Senator 
Gudger 


Creates  a  12 -member  commission  lo  study  the  nature,  extent  and  amount  of 
state  aid  programs  for  mentally  retarded  persons. 


Would  hive  created  a  (.uiiiiuusion  to  study  the  feasibility  of  esUblishing  a 
program  of  preschool  training  for  physically  handicapped  children. 


Creates  a  permanent  legislative  commission  on  children  with  special  needs.  The 
commiMion  u  authonzed  to  pursue  an  indepth  study  of  the  services  provided 
by  other  states  of  children  with  special  needs;  cnheci  and  evaluate  the 
comprehensivencu  of  existing  legislation  in  North  Cvolma  which  u  relevant  to 
programs  for  children  with  special  needs,  n%  n?rtinent  reports,  studies 

and  findings  from  other  states  and  naMonal  orp agitations ;  and  monitor  on  a 
continuing  batu  the  progress  of  the  state  as  it  mov.-t  toward  meeting  the  service 
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Institutions,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 
Committee 


Died  in 

Assembly  Education 
Committee 

Enuted- 

RatiM  on  4-13-74. 
Effective  on  date 
of  ratification 


638 


STATE 


•ILU 
SPONSOR 


>ASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 


SB  1382  rtquiremenU  of  children  with  special  needs.  The  commiMJon  shall  make  a 

Ch  1422  report  to  the  general  assembly  not  later  than  Feb.  1, 1975,  and  Feb.  1  of  each 

(conunued)  subsequent  session  through  1979.  The  1979  report  shaU  contain  a  review  of  the 

effectiveneu  of  the  comrausion  and  a  recommendation  concerning  future 
retention  of  the  commusion  Appropriates  $40,000  for  the  1974-75  fiscal  year 

North  HB  1546  Establuhes  an  advisory  council  to  the  sUte  board  of  education  to  be  called 

Carolina  Ch  1079  "The  Council  on  EducnUonal  Services  for  Exceptional  Children."  The  council 

RepresenUUve  shaU  consut  of  17  members.  The  duties  of  the  council  shall  be  to  carry  out 
Bell  periodic  review  of  the  exceptional  chUd  program  in  tht  public  schools;  to 

receive  complainu  from  citizens  concerning  all  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the 
public  schools  dealing  with  the  exceptional  child,  to  review  these  complainU 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  sUte  board  of  education  on  corrected 
actions  *nd  programming 


Enacted- 
Ratified  on  4-1.74. 
Effective  on  date 
of  r^tificatiun 


Texhtr  CertificationZ/nservJce  Training 


Flondfi 


Florida 


Plonda 


HB  2757  Would  have  required  the  division  of  elementary  and  secondary  e*<ucation  of  the 

Repiesenuuves  department  of  education  to  empwy  one  full.time  educational  ccnsulttnt  to 
Johnson  and  cooidinate  and  oversee  specific  learning  disabUities  programs  throughout  the 
Carlucci  state.  Appropriated  $27^00  for  the  employment  of  such  a  person  and  for  a 

secretary  and  office  space. 

HB  2758  Would  have  provided  that  no  regular  certificate  as  an  elementary  classroom 

RepresenUtives  teacher  be  granted  to  aiiy  applicant  who  had  not  received  college  training  or  lU 
Johnson  and  equivalent  m  the  observation  and  interpreUtion  of  student  behavior  for  the 
Carlucci  purpose  of  detecting  specific  learning  disabilities  and  would  have  authorized 

the  issuance  of  a  temporary  12-month  certificate.  Would  have  authorized  the 
department  of  education  to  approve  workshops  in  the  school  distncts  to  serve 
as  equivalent  training  required  by  the  act  and  grant  a  12-month  penod  to 
elementary  teachers  currently  certified  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of  the  act. 

Committee  Section  26.  Inservice  Educational  Personnel  Training.  Each  school  board  shall 

Substitute  develop  and  maintam  a  comprehensive  inservice  training  program  for  all 

for  HB  3692  educational  personnel.  Such  programs  shall  be  funded  through  annual 

RepresenUtives  appropnations  in  the  Florida  education  finance  program  to  each  school  district 

Johnson  and  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  each  dUtnct  or  such  other 

Carlucci  rate  as  may  be  esUblished  annuaUy  by  the  legislature.  Funds  appropriated  to 
school  dittricU  pursuant  to  thu  section  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  inservice 


21 


Died  in  the 

Appropnations 

Committee 


Died  >n  the 

Appropriations 

Committee 


Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
governor  6-18.74. 
Effective  July  1974 
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STATE 


SILL/ 
.  SPONSOR 


Committee 
Substitute 
fur  HB  3692 
((ontinued) 


Georgu  HB  1815 

(Act  «1236) 
Repivsentatjve 
Burton,  et  al 


Transportation 

Colorado  SB  84 

Senator 
Noble 


Michigan  SB  1)15 

Senator 
Bursley 

Michigan  SB  1117 

Senator 
Bursley 

Nebraska  LB  92 

Senator 
Snyder 


New  York 


A  89  »8 

Awmblyman 

L^vine 


gASICPRp  VISIONS  OF  THEBILL 


STATtJS 


personnel  training  programs  meeting  cntena  esUblished  by  the  department  of 
educa  .on  for  mservuT  master  plans.  When  a  district  has  an  appro^edTeache 
educa  ion  center,  these  funds  and  the  in>er>ice  programs  shall  be  condu^te^^^^^ 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Teacher  Education  Centl  Act  o^  iuvl  I  ' 

'  TTJl.^.'^r""  requirements  relative  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  pr.nc.paU  Enacted- 

certificate  as  a  teacher,  pnncipal  or  wriance  counselor  after  July  1   1976  aovernorVSfiTJ 
unle«  such  person  ha,  satisfactorily  co:npJeted  a  course  of  five  or  more  auarter       ^  ^ 
houn   approved  by  the  state  board  of  education,  m  the  cSu  at?on  o 
exceptional  children  or  participated  ,n  a  local  system's  staff  develop  men 
pr^g^m  designed  to  assist  teacher,  in  the  identification  of  students  with  s'^c.a 


Hp11!«m/r""°T  "'""."^  '°  reimbursable  program  costs  approved  by  the  Fnacted- 

department  regarding  mileage  expenses  incurred  for  con,ultatmn  and  evalua'  S  bv  the 

tion  services  provided  by  psychiatrists  nsvchftlnm.!.  -^^.^i      l        j  Mgneti  by  the 

thempists.  H»ytni«»n>«.  psychologists,  socul  workers  and  speech  governor  514.74 


Senate 

Appropriations 
Committee 


Mro«?.^!°» ^'"^  '""'^"y  children,  Contaii^ 

prom  ions  to  change  allowances  for  transportation  expfiises  and  to  elimmaU  « 
restriction  on  the  number  of  trips  fnmmaii  a 


tTcn^Zct'  ^'      commtMioner.  to  enter 

h MH^nn  n  rv  ^"""^^     P'ovide  transportation  for  hand,cap,x.<l 

handic^ped  chiWr^n  within  or  without  that  county 
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Enacted- 
Signed  by  the 
gf)Vernor  2'2-74 
Effective  7- 11-74 

Enacted— 
Signed  by  the 
governor  5  23  74 
Effective  6-13.74 


640 


STATE 


■ASIC  WOVitlONt  Of  THE  tlLL 


STATUS 


Penmylvanui      H  1863  lUquire*  school  directon  to  provide  fuU  and  compleU  traniporUHon  lerwce* 

Repmenutive  for  tny  h«ndic«ppcd  student  to  any  school  or  college  within  the  district's 
McCUichy  boundary;  establishes  •  5  to-l  rtudent  teacher  ratio  at  the  primary  level  and 

10*to-l  at  the  secondary  level.  Also  amends  reimbursement  of  transportation 

paymenu  for  the  handicapped  to  full  payment. 

Pennsylvania      H  1742  Requires  that  deaf  children  be  provided  free  transporUtion,  mcluding  weekend 

Representative  travel,  to  an  approved  boarding  school  or  institution  tnd  provides  for 
McCue  reimbursement  of  such  transportation. 

PennsyWania      H  1801  Transfers  to  mtermeduite  uniU  the  responsibility  to  provide  transportation  for 

RepresenUtive  public,  nonpublic  and  exceptional  school  pupiU,  provides  for  transporUtion 
Volpe  paymenU  to  intermediate  uniU  by  the  department  of  transporUtion  in  an 

amount  equa'  >  SO  per  cent  of  transporUtion  cosU,  the  balance  paid  by  school 
districU  to  U  c  .  termedute  uniU  on  the  ba^s  of  respective  district  transporU- 
tion coaU;  auCiorises  the  department  of  transporUtion  to  promulgate  rul«  and 
regulations  for  carry mg  out  the  act,  appropriates  moneys  from  the  "Parent 
Reimbursement  Act  for  Nonpublic  Education"  and  23  per  cent  of  the 
"Cigarette  Tax  Act"  to  the  de;«rtinent  of  transportation  for  transporUtion 
payiPenU;  is  effective  immediately  and  shall  apply  to  transporUtion  of  pupils 
on  and  after  July  1,1974. 


House  Education 
Committee 


House  Education 
Committee 


House  Education 
Committee 


ERIC 
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HANOlCAPfEO  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATION  PROJECT  TASK  FORCE 


James  M  Waddett  Jr. 

(Task  Force  Chairman) 
State  Senator 
Souiti  Carohna 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent 
(TasA  Force  Vice  Chairman) 
Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Beirne 

State  Representative  ana  Chairman. 

Health.  Education  and  Social 

Services  Committee 
Alaska 

Harold  Bergqutst 
Assistant  Superintendent* 
Secondary  Education 
Bumsvitle.  Minn. 

Leo  F.  Cam 

President.  California  State  College, 
Dominguez  Hitli 
California 


John  E.  Gray 

President.  Lamar  University 
Beaumont.  Tex. 

Calvin  Hart 
Principal.  Community 
Intermediate  School  #147 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

B.  G.  Hendrix 
State  Representative 
Arkansas 

Peter  Hickey 

Student.  University  of  Houston 
Texas 

Arthur  L.  MaMory 
Commissioner  of  Education 
Missouri 

Jack  Matthews 

Chairman.  Department  of  Speech 
and  Theater  Arts 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 


David  C.  Miles 

Director.  Pupil  Services  Unit 

Department  of  Education 

Colorado 

James  E.  Stratten 
Board  Member.  California 
Youth  Authority 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 
U.S.  Senator 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ex  Officio  Memtun 

David  Hall 
<ECS  Chairman) 
Governor 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Hope  Kading 

(ECS  Vice  Chairman) 
Cnairman.  State  PTA  Legislative 

Committev 
Boise.  Idaho 
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